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TueE object of the present little treatise is to present the general matters of musical instruc. 
‘tion, systematically arranged ‘and unfolded from their elementary ideas. 
. The meaning of the expression “ general matters of musical instruction” can scarcely re- 
lire an explanation. There is a large amount of instruction necessarily pre-supposed, as 
séliminary and preparatory, in every department both of musical science and of musical art,—in- 
struction which belongs in common to all the numerous branches of the subject. The doctrine of the 
meaning of notes, of the clefs, of the measure, of the meaning of the usual technical 
terms, and the like, are things with which every one must be acquainted, who is at all 
concerned with music, whether he be a violinist, a piano-forte player, a singer, a composer, 
or whatever else you please. 


These things, common to every branch of the musical art, constitute the general matters 


of musical instruction, or, in other words, the General Music Teacher. Such a work should, 
accordingly, embrace that with which every one who has anything to do with music, with- 
out distinction of the particular branch to which he devotes himself, must be, or at least 
ought to be, acquainted. This observation applies very particularly to every teacher of 
music. 

This general musical instruction, in the completeness and extent just explained, 1s as yet, 
so far as I am acquainted with musical literature, no where treated. We do indeed find 
[eae to almost every so-called School or Method for this or that particular instrument, 
as e. g. in the Guitar and Czakan School, and the like, scattered scraps of instruction that 
Bo under this head; as e. g. the properties of notes, of measure, of intervals, of keys, 
of the signature, and of the diatonic and chromatic genera of sounds, and the like; but 
these instructions are in the utmost degree incomplete, defective, incorrect, confused, and 
miserably thrown together in a promiscuous jumble,—a thing indeed of very natural oc- 
‘currence ; for not every one who may be able to write well, a school for a particular instru- 
ment, as ? . a piano-forte school, a flute school, &c., 2. e. the doctrine of the treatment 
and the a of these instruments, is as a matter of course competent to produce a 
general system of musical instruction, philosophically arranged and intelligibly unfolded from 
its fundamental, elementary ideas ; and indeed perhaps this is scarcely to be demanded of 
him, since he who would write a school for an instrument, as e. g. for the violin, has quite 
enough to do, and really accomplishes enough, if he treats, in an able manner, the doctrine 
of violin playing as such. As, on the one hand, these general matters of musical instruction 
are out of place in such individual schools; so, on the other, a book which appropriates 
rele to these expressly and professedly, is uiiinectionably a desideratum. This desideratum it 
is the object of the present treatise to supply. The work is intended for those, who, 


| already i in some measure opposed to the usual empirical method, wish now, whatever they 
; [ may have learned from such sources, ta obtain clear and extended ideas, and to have those ideas 

| arranged in their rational and philosophical connections,—as also for teachers who wish to furnish 
their pupils with such ideas. 


_ *This preface has been slightly condensed, by leaving out some matters of rather a local character and not 
80 particularly applicable to this country. by 


are 


sonar 
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As to the compass, which I have given to this little book, and especially the 
limited extent of the fourth chapter ($$ CI—CXIII.) I will only say expressly, in additi> 
what has already been observed in justification of my course, in this respect, in $$ X,XI. 
CXII,—that this little work is by no means intended to be a system of harmonic instructi 
nuce [in a nutshell,] in no sense whatever a compressed epitome of my THEORY OF Musican 
POSITION, but only a general music teacher, in the sense above defined, and, that amore » 
found investigation of the doctrine of keys, of chords, of modulation, and other thing 

| this nature, does not belong to such a treatise. It is utterly impossible to dispatch t 
things in a general course of musical instruction, unless one is willing to present ther 
imperfectly, and of course as incorrectly, delusively, and falsely, as they actually have} 
presented in so many books of instruction on musical composition, and in so-cé 
Thorough-base Schools, Harmony-teachers, and many others, of the like class. " 
remark applies especially to the works of those gentlemen who, immediately after the : 
pearance of the first volume of my Theory, while the second was scarcely yet extant, we 
to work at manufacturing out of these first two incomplete volumes, their so-ca 
Elementary books on Harmony and Musical Composition, Exhibitions of the doctrine 
-Harmony, Thorough-base, &c., which, generally speaking, consist of a literal transc 
of a fourth part of my paragraphs, with the omission of the intermediate portions (!) ¢ 
thus with the loss of the connection, and which accordingly leave unsupplied a deficien 


not yet published. They have then offered for sale in the public market the frippery of 
arbitrary amount of stolen individual paragraphs, scraped together in this miserable mé 
ner from a new system with which as yet they were but partially acquainted. By -u 
an operation, they have stolen from me even the yet unripe fruit of a stalk but pai 

grown, and that too with an air that would indicate as if this fruit had been raised 1p 
their own field. For, my paragraphs, positions, modes of representation, tables, figu: 


| &e., which are different from anything heretofore taught; also my newly introduced mc 


of designation, (as, ¢. g., those of $$ 41, 52, 58,97, &c.)—they have unscrupulow 
transcribed into their books, as if they were those who ventured first to take this or th 


imposing upon the ignorance of the uninformed, to convert to themselves a portion of th: 
small share of reputation which might perhaps accrue to me as the author of the Theory 
That the works of these gentlemen, manufactured in the manner deSeribed, canno*, i 
the very nature of the case, be otherwise, than in the utmost degree vicious, deceptive an. 


and even falsely, that which I had taken pains to present clearly, and the like,—is as muc! 


| a matter of course as it is of reality. It is especially unfortunate for me in this case, tha’ 


ne mh 


those readers of such works, who know that they are intended to be drawn from m) 
| Theory, and who, imagine that they will be able, at a very cheap rate, and in aso mucl 


coveted brief form, to learn from them my doctrines, are led, on being disappointed in 


finding there only a universal defectiveness, a want of consecutive connection 


deceptive superficialness, to the belief that they will find in my Theo 
- faults. 


‘December, 1830. GODFRI 


mileading ; that they have, in consequence of an unwise mutilation, expressed obscurely 


of all the matter, absolutely essential as it is to the entireness of the Theory, which they 
could not transcribe from the subsequent volumes of my work, because the latter wi» 


new position, and to introduce these or those new figures and signs, and the lke. Thu , 
they have not only injured the authorized publisher of my works, in the pecuniary incom: 
of the publication, and consequently myself also in the same, but have also sought, by 
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, Tue origin of the enterprise which the Translator has undertaken in rendering into 
English the present work, is traceable to a fact in his own experience. When, some years 
since, he commenced a more methodical and thorough course of musical studies, he at 
once ‘ee found himself without the requisite helps. Notwithstanding he possessed himself of 
books as could be found in this country, there still remained a most obvious and im- 
portant deficiency. These books were all found to be defective in two particulars ; first, in 
the absolute want of matter, and secondly, in the manner of communication. A great many 
things which were continually sought for, and which it is seriously important to every 
musical student to know, were not to be met with in any of them. Thus a deficiency was 
seen to exist, which must leave the mind in ignorance, conjecture and doubt, on many 
points most vitally concerned both with musical knowledge and musical practice. Indeed, 
this /‘efectiveness extends even to matters involved in common, every-day musical perform- 
ance, and so great is the chasm which it leaves in all the instructions relating to Harmony 
and ‘‘omposition, that the latter can scarcely be said to be taught at all. On the other hand, 
as it regards the manner in which these books present their instructions, it was found to be, 
aS ‘iniversal experience finds it to be, confused, pedantic, blind, and misleading. Their 
intricate and complicated forms of expression ; their affected, foreign, pedantic terms ; their 
general looseness and obscurity of style, render it almost impossible to get at there real 
meaning, on the one hand, while, on the other, by interposing unnecessary and almost in- 
superable difficulties in the way of the learner, they either dissuade him from his attempts 
altogether, or needlessly encumber, obstruct and retard his course of advancement. 

Such a deficiency being found to exist in the necessary facilities for musical acquisition, 
the thought occurred, that in Germany—the garden of musical cultivation and the richest 
field ‘of musical science on earth,—that land so distinguished for general research, thought, 
and ~rofound scholarship—something might be found which would supply this chasm. 
‘Acdordinelye after a series of inquiries, prosecuted with this view for some length of time, it 
was ascertained that Godfrey Weber’s large treatise on musical composition—was, of all 
others, the work to be chosen. The reasons which have led to such a determination are 
briefly as follows : 


The personal properties of the man are such as to render him pre-eminently qualified for | 
the task of producing such a book. - He possesses an able intellect, combined with a large 


share of common sense and a sound judgment. He is moreover distinguished by one other 


- attribute, which is as rare as it is valuable, namely a faculty to teach. That simple, clear, 
lucid train of ideas which make every thing plain in their wake is pre-eminently his. He 


seems always to move in sunbeams. His thoughts, though deep and comprehensive, are 
nevertheless, simple and plain ; and while he is peculiarly philosophical in his habits, and 
is always answering, in a most agreeable and satisfactory manner, the “whys” and the 
 wherefores” which spontaneously arise in every student’s mind, he at the same time does it 
im such a way as not in the least to cloud his communications, but, on the contrary, 
sather to enhance the welcome light in which he makes us see the things he wishes to present. 
He moreover superadds to his other qualifications a classic and liberal education.. As a 
writer on music, his reputation is above that of any other man in Germany. wae? 
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Godfrey Weber’s treatise on Musical Composition is the-great work of his life. It is now 
more than twenty years since he published the first edition of this work. During this long 
period, it has been an object of constant attention and effort with him to add to it every 
possible improvement and to render it entirely a standard work of the kind, and the two 
subsequent editions, published, the one in 1824 and the other in 1832, bear ample testimony. 
to the success of his endeavors. The reputation of his work has steadily risen, from the - 
first day of its publication to the present hour, and it is probably safe to say, that, all things 
considered, no book of the kind holds so high a standing in Europe at the present time, as 
does Godfrey Weber's Theory of Musical Composition. The only works that can compare at all 
with it, are Boniface Asioli’s “ IJ Maestro di Composizione,” Anton Reicha’s “ Traité de haute 
Composition Musicale,” and A. B. Marx’s “ Kompositionslehre ;’’ but these works, though each 
possesses its peculiar merits and holds a high pre-eminence above other works of the kind, 
are still, taking all things into account, to be regarded as secondary to the work of Godfrey 
Weber, and especially so in their relation to this country. Their reputation is more local and 
specific ; Godfrey Weber’s more universal and general. They (especially Dr. Max and Reicha) 
aim more.at particular excellencies ; Godfrey Weber more at general and universal ones. 
Perhaps there could not be a better proof of the universally acknowledged merits of Weber’s 
work, than the fact that as soon as it was published, especially in its later editions, musical 
writers all over Europe went to work at manufacturing books out of its materials and in 
imitation of its peculiar properties. Some idea moreover may be obtained of the estima- 
tion in which it is held in England, from the following remark of an English writer in A. D. 
1829, to wit: ‘ Of all the books ever written on the science, this is the most important, the most 
valuable, &c.” 

This first number of the work—the one now published, constitutes the introductory por- 
tion of the entire treatise, and amounts to about one fourth part of the whole quantity of 
matter. Its object was to prepare the way for the remaining sections of the book; and, ac- 
cordingly, it consists, as its title imports, of General Musical Instruction. This portion of the 
work was published in Germany, not only in connection with the entire system, but also in 
a distinct volume by itself and in the very form in which it is now presented to the American 
public, with the exception merely of the additions made by the translator; and it had there 
a very rapid and extensive sale, in this shape. Indeed, so great was the demand for it, that, 
on the publication of the third edition of the general treatise, a second edition of this first 
part was called for, before the whole work was completed. Its design and character are 
very fully made known by the author himself in his preface. His remarks relative to the 
vacancy of the field which it was intended to occupy, are emphatically true of this country. 
Indeed, if he could say of Germany,—so rich as it is in musical literature,—that he knew of 
no work which could adequately supply its place, how must it be in this country? The 
truth is, we have no book that compares with it. Its comprehensive grasp of subjects, ‘its 


| thorough and radical treatment of them, its methodical arrangement, its scrupulous accuracy, 
_ | its copiousness, its admirably clear and intelligible simplicity of style, place it at a wide re- 
\move from all the other books of the kind with which we have been conversant. ‘This 


portion of the work is adapted to every one who studies music in any form whatsoever,—to 
every one who wishes to learn to sing, or to play, (ase. g. the piano-forte, the flute, the 
violin, or any other instrument,*) or to lead, or to teach. It embraces first principles, things 
which lie at the foundation of all musical knowledge and attainments. Hence it is a book 


which should be, not only in the hands of every beginner in music, but also in the hands of 
every one, who, though he may have studied music more or less, has never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of that enlarged, thorough, and standard instruction which this work contains. 

No musical student, however, who has an inquisitive mind, or who means to make solid. 
acquisitions in the art, will rest satisfied, until he has possessed himself of the entire work. 
There are many subjects of such a nature, that they cannot be treated in a brief form ; and 


* An attempt to learn to play an instrument without an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of all 
music, is a gross error and a great personal disadvantage. The effect must always be, to obstruct the progres! 
of acquisition, and to render the attainment extremely imperfect, even when made. 
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it happens that some of these are, in music, subjects of the highest interest, and those, about 


which every reflecting learner of the art wishes and seeks to be informed. Take, e. g. the. 


origin, the construction, and the nature of the so called diatonic scale: who does not wish to 
know, whence this scale came ? what are the reasons for the respective distances between 
its different tones? why some of these are larger and others smaller? why the shorter dis- 
- tagees occur just where they do? what particular effects result from the scale, constructed 
as it is, and what different effects would be produced by constructing it differently, &c. ? 
Take, again, the different keys, their character, their uses, &c. &c.;—the major and minor 
modes,—the structure, nature, effects, &c., of each, and their various appropriate uses, and 
the like. On these and various other topics, which, like these, require a more extended 
treatment than is compatible with the size of any small volume, and which indeed pre- 
suppose other instructions, connected with the science of harmony and musical composition, 
we all spontaneously wish to be informed. But in addition to the incentive which such a 
consideration furnishes for the possession of the entire work, it is to be considered farther, 
that the intimate connection which the more immediately practical holds with the theoretical, 
always renders the one more or less defective without the other. A knowledge that 
involves the remoter principles of the art, and surveys the whole ground, is not only more 
satisfactory in itself, but likewise more available. It puts a different shading upon a 
man’s acquisitions. It gives him additional power. It enables him to wield a stronger in- 
fluence. And it is for this reason particularly, that every teacher of music, in any of its 
forms, should be advised by all means to avail himself of what is contained in such a work. 
Were he but apprised of the additional ability with which it would enable him to execute, 
and the additional success which it would cause to fall upon his labors, he would not be 
without it. It is to be farther observed on this point, that the subsequent three numbers of 
the work are by no means theoretical in the sense of non-practical. The most that can be 
said is, that the instructions they embrace are not so immediately and directly connected with 
a practical execution of music, as those ef the first number, though, at the same time, they 
do hold a real and a very important connection with music in all its branches. The word 
theory seems to be rather an unfortunate one to be used in this connection. To the appre- 
hension of many persons, it seems to carry the idea of something that is far removed from 
the practical and the useful, and that is attended with no real, substantial advantages ; 
while, in point of fact, the term, as employed in the present case, designates a body of 
principles and a mass of knowledge which is practical in the very highest degree, and which 
sustains very much the same relation to musical action, as a helm does to a ship, or a guide 
to a traveler, or sun-beams to all our operations in the external world. 

The Dictionary of Terms, as found in the original copy, consisted only of Italian words. 
It was adjusted to a state of things materially different from what is found in this country. 
On the one hand, the Germans use but few musical terms, except either such as are borrowed 
from Italy, or those which are taken from the ordinary, every-day language of their own 
country, and which of course are easily understood without explanation ; while, on the other 
hand, so far as any general vocabulary is requisite, Germany is so well furnished with large 
and able works of the kind, that anything more than a very succinct and specific summary 
of terms, in such a place as Doctor Weber intended his to occupy, was uncalled for. But in 
this country, the state of things is entirely diverse ; and accordingly, in adapting this part of 
the author’s work to the wants of the American musical public, it was found necessary en- 
tirely to remodel and very greatly to enlarge it. Hence, instead of being a condensed 
vocabulary of Italian words merely, it has been converted into a Universal Dictionary of 
Musical Terms in general. Among the books of which the translator has availed himself 
in this part of the work, is the large and able “ Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst,’ of Doctor 
Schilling and others. 

The articles which have been added by the translator are marked with a star (*), and in 
cases when the article itself was found in the original, but its treatment has been added by 

the translator, the star is placed after the article, and immediately in front of the added 
matter. If this Diciionary of Terms should prove useful in any measure correspondent to 
the amount of labor bestowed upon it, it will be found a valuable appendage to the work. 
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For the accommodation of those who may not have access to a piano-forte, a plate repre- 
senting the key-board of this instrument, is added at the end of the book, for reference in all 
cases where the keys of the piano-forte are referred to in the work, as is the case particularly 
in those sections which treat of the intervals, namely, §§ XXXII—XLVI. ‘g- ie 

As it respects the manner of using this work, it is to be observed, that, inasmuch asvit-con- 
sists of one entire system, consecutively connected together, it will be necessary always to 
have studied the previous parts, in order to be prepared to understand the subsequent ones. 
It should be a principle with the student, in using this book, to conquer every inch of the 
ground as he passes over it, to get fully and perfectly in possession of all the preceding 
‘matter before he attempts any of the following. If he adopts this course, his way will 
always be pleasant and clear, and will conduct him on, by an easy and sure progress, to the 
attainment of the object of his wishes. 

The amount of labor involved in the translation and editorial superintendence of a work 
like the present, can be duly appreciated only by those who have had personal experience in 
the same department of effort. Suffice it to say, however, itis such as would never have 
been undertaken by the present translator, but from the conviction stated at the beginning 
of this article, namely that a work of this kind is seriously called for by the musical interests 
of the country. In a pecuniary point of view, it will be far less profitable, (if indeed it 
should ever be profitable at all,) than are the other musical works already extant. The 
price put upon it is very greatly below what is due for a work of its size and character.* 
It was the intention of the proprietors, however, in fixing its price, to remove every possible 
obstacle to its universal circulation, and especially now, while it is on the threshhold of its 
introduction into this country, to avoid every thing that should tend in the least to keep our 
American musical community either from an acquaintance with its merits or from a parti- 
cipation in its advantages. The time, it is presumed, cannot be distant, when works of this 
kind will be held in just estimation in our country, and will be adequately sustained by the 


public patronage. 
Boston, January 15, 1841. JAMES F. WARNER. 


* The subscription price is more than 30 per cent. below the price of the same work in Germany, though the 
German copy is not near so well executed as the American one. 
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GENERAL IDEA OF MUSICAL SOUND, OF THE MUSICAL ART, AND OF 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
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In order to acquire a just and accurate idea of musical sound and of the 
art connected with musical sound, 1. e. the musical art, we must begin with 
the idea of sound in general. 

Under the term sownd we comprise every thing in general which is per- 
ceptible to our sense of hearing, every thing which we perceive through 


_ the ear, or, in a word, every thing hearable. 


‘ 


# 


ut 


luv? 


Every such sound consists, as we know, in the sensation excited on our 
ear by the oscillation (the shaking or vibratory motion) of a body whose 
vibrations are conveyed to the nerves of our ear, or to our organ of hear- 
ing, by the air, or by any other intermediate body, where the sensation is 
excited which we call hearing. (Hence Chladni very correctly defines the 
idea of hearing, in a physiological point of view, in the following manner: 
‘* Hearing is nothing else than a vibratory motion perceived by means of 
the auditory nerves.’? Acoustics, § 231.) 

An essential difference of sound, however, depends upon the circum- 
stance, whether such vibrations are of one and the same degree of quick- 
ness, or a part of them are more quick, and another part more slow. 

A sound of the former species (2. e. where the vibrations are all equally 
quick or equally slow) may be named a simple sound; in the language of 
art, it is called a musical sound. Our ear is capable of distinguishing, in 
the case of such a sound, whether the vibrations are quick or slow; and in 
so far as we perceive the sound as consisting of slow vibrations, we call it 
low ; and in proportion as we perceive it as consisting of vibrations following 
one another in quicker succession, we call it high. 

A musical sound which we recognize as a sound of a definite Bie we 


usually denominate a tone. 


[2] 
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AOE rom this analytical view of the subject there arise the following defini- 
tions : j 

Sound is the hearable action of a vibrating body. 

A MusIcAL sovrd is a simple or unmixed sound, a sound of a perceptible, 
determinable pitch.* | 

A tone is a musical sound of a known pitch, a sound regarded as being 
of a certain height. 


In contradistinction from the simple sounds above mentioned, we may 
call those which do not consist of vibrations of one and the same velocity, 
mixed sounds. ‘The vibrations in this case are so totally dissimilar among 
themselves, that the ear cannot distinguish a definite pitch of sound in them, 
and hence they may be denominated confused sounds or sounds of an indis- 
tinguishable, unknowable pitch, or mere sounds, toneless, unmusical sounds, 
because the ear perceives a sound, but no tone—no sound of a recognizea 
or of a recognizable pitch. | We also use the term noise for a sound of this 
character. (Comp. § V. at the end.) 


| § IL. 


For the sake of more perfectly elucidating and establishing the definitions 
just given, we will subjoin a few experiments as examples and illustrations, 

1. That sound is the effect of the vibrations of a body, can easily be shown. 
Ife. g. we bend together the two ends of a tuning-fork, and then suddenly 
Jet them go, they immediately spring apart, but do not at once remain at 
rest in that position, but continue to oscillate back and forth for some 
length of time. We can feel this oscillation by our hand, and possibly 
even perceive it with our eye. Such vibrations, in the case of long, rather 
thick and moderately strained strings, are still more obvious to our senses. 
‘As long as the trembling or vibrating motion of such a body continues, we 
hear the sound, and its strength diminishes co-ordinately with the strength 
of the vibrations, until at length the one vanishes and disappears with the 
other. 

A sound is strong or weak, just according as more or fewer parts of a 
greater or a smaller body are put into a strong or a weak vibration. 

The appropriate bodies for the production and communication of vibra- 
tions, and consequently for the generation of sound, are elastic bodies. 


* i. e. A sound whose pitch may be ascertained, a sound which can be distinguished 
s a high sound or a low sound, though not necessarily thus distinguished in fact. 


+ i. e. A sound which is not only capable of being distinguished as high or low, but 
hich actually is thus distinguished, a sound which is regarded and treated as having 
a particular pitch, as e.g. when we conceive or speak of a sound as represented by a 
letter of the alphabet, we conceive and speak of it in its character as a tone, because 
the letters which are thus employed always represent musical sounds which are of a 
certain definite pitch. 

So also when we speak of a musical sound as employed in a tune or in musical com- 
position generally, we speak of it in its character as a tone ; because a musical sound 
considered in such a connection necessarily involves the idea of some particular pitch. 
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Thus e. g a moderate stroke on a bell, on a strained drum-head, &c. pro- 
duces a louder sound, than a far stronger stroke on a piece of lead or on 
slack leather: for, bell-metal is very elastic, whereas lead is not, and leather 
becomes so only by being strained. And hence also, the sound of a bell 
becomes dull and languid when it does not hang freely, but stands on the 
ground, or in some other way rests strongly against some impeding body 
and is thereby obstructed in its vibrations. 

For this reason, particularly elastic bodies are employed for musical in- 
struments, ase. g. bell-metal for bells,—steel for tuning forks, for steel 
piano-fortes, for eolian harps, for steel harmonicas,—strained wire or gut 
for stringed instruments,—glass for glass-harmonicas, and the like. In 
organ pipes, and especially in the labial or lip pipes, (the so called flute 
apparatus, ) and in other wind instruments, the column of air contained in 
the pipe is itself the vibrating, sound-giving body, which is put into a vibra- 
tory motion by the friction arising from a current of air thrown into the pipe, 
and is thus made to produce tones. 


REMARK. 


In the so called tongue or reed pipes of the organ (tuyaux &@ anche), the tongue or reed, 
rather than the column of air, is the body that determines the sound,* while the body 
of the pipe and the mass of air vibrating therein seem rather only to modify the 
character of the sound, and to give it its peculiar impress (timbre), iis characteristic 
qualities, than to determine absolutely its pitch—the velocity of the vibrations—the so- 
called quantity of the sound. It hence appears, that the pitch of sound in the case of 
a tongue or reed pipe depends only in part upon its greater or less length, and depends 
essentially upon the length and stiffness of the tongue, so that we can at pleasure tune 
one and the same pipe, at one time, high, and, at another time, low,—the length of the 
pipe continuing the same,—and can produce very low tones from very short pipes ; 
and indeed, we can produce a variety of tones, at our option, from one and the same 
body (corpus) of a tongue or reed apparatus, at the same time,t all which could not take 
place, if the mass of air enclosed in the body of the pipe were alone the tone-giving and 
tone-determining body.—Now since the pitch of sound in the case of the tongue or reed 
pipes is not entirely dependent upon the length of the column of air, and depends in 
general upon the magnitude and form of the body of the pipe, and thus the quickness 
of the vibrations of the tongue or reed seems to be more or less obstructed and retarded 
by the counteraction of the greater or smaller column of air,—a fact very clearly appa- 
rent in the case of several other wind-instruments with reeds (as e. g. the clarionet, 
the bassoon, &c.),—so it would be very interesting to go into a more nice and exact 
inquiry, in what respect the tongue, at one time, and the column of air, at another, de- 
termines the pitch of the sound, and particularly, whether the second, third, and more 
species of vibration, as they are called by Chladni, takes place in the tongue or reed pipes 
as they do in the pipes of the flute apparatus,—inauiries which are clearly of the ut- 
most importance and of a most material practical bearing, while yet we find them 


~  * As Ihave shown in my Acoustics of wind instruments, in der Leipziger allgem, 

musik. Zeitung V. Jan. 1816, 8. 35, and in der Ersch-und Gruberschen Encyklopadie der 

‘ Wissenschaften und Kiinste, 10, Band, Artikel Blas-instrumente § 3, where I have at- 
tempted to turn the fact to practical advantage.) 


_ + As has already been demonstrated by F. Kaufmann’s Trumpet-Automaton. 
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to have been but very superficially touched upon, even if at all, by our excellent 
Chladni.* 

Thus I had written in the first and second editions of this work, in the years 1817 
and 1824. Since that time, we have been laid under great obligations to our distin- 
guished mathematician and writer on Acoustics, prof. W. Weber, for most interesting 
developements on all these points, which he has arranged into an article in the journal 
Caecilia, Vol. XII, expressly for musicians and musical instrument manufacturers.t 

The question, how the human vocal organs produce their sounds, I believe 1 have 
treated somewhat more satisfactorily than had heretofore been done, in a copious 
essay devoted to that subject in the first number of the same periodical, where, as I 
trust, I have also thrown some new light upon the afore-mentioned questions. 


“9H, 


mY 


§ Ill. 


(2.) That a high tone is the product of quick vibrations, and a lower one 
is the effect of slower vibrations, may be seen from the circumstance that the 
oscillations of very low sounding strings can be perceived by the naked 
eye, while those of a higher tone, cannot be thus perceived, because the 
higher the tone, the quicker are the vibrations, and therefore, as tones 
ascend in pitch, the oscillations become continually less and less apparent, 
until at length they are no longer at all perceptible. 

We may say of a tone which makes twice as many vibrations in a 
given time, as another, that 2¢ 2s twice as high as the other, or only half as 
low. 

One can easily anticipate the fact, that a tone which is twice as high as 
another is called its octave. Farther on, this term will be more perfectly ex- 
plained. 

Whether a body makes quick or slow vibrations, depends upon different 
circumstances, some of which we will here specify. 

(a) In the first place, other things being equal, a long. body regularly 
vibrates slower than a shorter one; “consequently the former sounds lower, 
and the latter higher.. Hence e. g. we have long strings on the piano-forte 
for the low tones, and shorter ones for the higher tones; hence, long 
pipes in the organ for the bass, and short pipes for the higher tones ; 
hence, the short octave flute sounds high, and the long bassoon low; hence, 
the tone of the violin string is higher when it is pressed down upon the 
finger board, for in this case its entire length does not vibrate, but only that 
shorter portion which lies between the bridge and the finger. 

Now since the quicker are the vibrations of a body, the higher is the 
tone, and the shorter is the body; and in exact proportion as the length 
of the body is increased, the quickness of the vibrations—the height of the 
tone—is diminished ; so the quickness of the vibrations, or the “height of 
the tone, is in inverse proportion to the length of the vibrating body. 

In some kinds of bodies this inverse proportion is of such a species, that 
a body of a certain length vibrates twice as fast as-another body of double 


the length ; and only half as fast as one that is but half as long, while the »= 


* § 71 of his Akustik and also in his Neuen Beitragen zur Akustik, si vancd 1817, it 


S. 64. zu § 68. 


t Comp. also the same, I Bd. (Heft I.) S. 94: VIII. ‘Bd. (Heft 30.) S. 91: XI. Bd. 
(Heft 43,) S. 181; XII. Bd. (Heft 45.) S. 1. 


$ Comp. also Caecilia I. Bd. S. 81; IV. Bd. S. 155, 229; VIII, S. 146. 
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_ circumstances in all other respects are precisely the same. e. g. Of two 


strings, which are exactly alike on all points, except that one is only half 
as long as the other, the former makes just two vibrations while the latter 
makes but one; the tone produced by the first is twice as high as that pro- 


- duced by the last (or but half as low), and the tone produced by the latter is 


twice as low (only half as high) as that produced by the former. Mathemat- 
ically expressed, the proposition stands thus: in the case of two strings 
whose lengths are to one another as 1 to 2, the velocities of the vibrations 
and the heights of the tones are to one another as 2 to 1. 

The same proportion holds good for the most part, under otherwise the 
same circumstances, in relation to the column of air, producing tones in 
organ pipes and in other wind instruments ; but it does not apply to such 
cases as that of the transverse vibrations of a tuning-fork, or of any other 
similar bar; for such an article vibrates four times as quick as another twice 
as long, and only @ quarter as quick or four times as slow as one half as 
long. Mathematically expressed, the pitches of the tones in two instruments 
of this species, otherwise alike, are to each other inversely as the squares 
of the lengths. 

(b) Secondly, a body regularly vibrates faster and gives a higher tone, 
the more stiff it is. Thus the stiffness of a body does not, like the length, 
stand in zzverse proportion to the height of the tone, but in direct. In 
strings vibrating transversely, this proportion is of such a nature, thata 
string, in order to its vibrating ¢evice as fast as another, must be strained 
with four times the degree o/tension. Mathematically expressed, the idea 
is as follows: In the tramverse vibrations of two strings, in all other 
respects alike, the velocities or pitches of the tones are to one another as 
the square roots of the distending forces. 

(c) The greater or less Hickness and hardness of the sounding bodies has 
also an influence upon the {uickness of the vibrations; and indeed a double 
and opposite influence. 

At one time, namely, athicker and harder body vibrates slower than a 
more thin and soft body. That is to say, the transverse vibrations of a 
string which is fwice as thik as another, all other things being equal, are 
only Aalf as quick, and this produce a tone only half as high as the other. 
In this case, accordingly, the thickness of a string and the height of its 
tone are again in invere proportion to one another, Therefore, for 
stringed instruments we |\ise thicker strings in order to produce the lower 
tones, and in part also st/ags wound with metalic wire. 

But at another time, th creater thickness of the body, in so far as it at 
the same time increases Is stiffness, makes the vibration quicker and the 
tone higher, so that e. }. the transverse vibrations of a bar, fastened at 
one end—a bar that is fice as thick as another bar, vibrates twice as fast 
as the latter. Hence jhe fact that the tone of a tuning-fork does not 
become higher, but low, by filing its bars or shanks thinner; because by 
being thinned they lose/n stiffness. Here we have also an explanation of 
the fact, that if we strie ona somewhat freely suspended metalic cannon, 
or on an anvil standin freely, a far higher tone is produced thereby than 
the large size of the bdly would have led us to expect. For the same rea- 
son it is, that most clurch bells do not sound near so low as we should, 
from their magnitude/ presume they would; and we might obtain as low 


a tone (not indeed jo strong) from a very much smaller, though pro- 


portionably thinner, jell, either of metal or even of glass; and hence it 
happens, that the tdes of the bell on the stage perform their imitations 
with a very considerble degree of deceptiveness.—(It may be a result of 
a similar cause, tha‘a very thinly wrought bassoon or oboe reed, or clar- 
ionet reed, more asily produces the low tones than the high ones, 
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higher tones. ) 
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§ IV. 


(3.) We may be aided in obtaining a n 
sion of the difference between mere sound. 
the following example. If both ends or sl 
long, equally thick, equally stiff, and equ 
sential particulars exactly alike, there is ol 
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course produce vibrations of a very dissimila® «| 


part will check, disturb, and confuse those 
sound high and low at the same time, in a cont 
entire want of all order and unity, of all sym: 
heterogeneous vibrations, no definite pitch of so. 
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man who does not sing, but speak. 


To produce uniform vibrations and therewith t» 


* See Leipz. allgem. musikal. Zeitung, V. 1816, Nr. 
und von 1817, Nr. 48 u. f. und im 10. Bande der Ersch 
K., Artikel Blas-instrumente. 
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iy 
by - sounds, isthe design of all properly musical instruments, down to the kettle-drum, 
_ whose head, every where of equal thickness and uniformly strained in all 
directions 7. e. purely tuned, gives an entirely distinguishable musical 
sound. The instruments of a lower grade, on the contrary, cannot prop- 
erly sound, but only make a noise, clink, crackel, bustle and the like, and 
therefore do not deserve the name of musical instruments: as, e. g. the drum, 
in which two different heads are found, irregularly strained, and the vibra- 
tions of the lower head are continually brought into disorder by the addi- 
tional so called sound-strings, strained under it. The same is true of all 
the so called Janizary instruments, the so named Turkish Becken or Cinel- 
len (Piatti), of the triangle, the tamtam, the gonggong, the bell-tree, and the 
like, all which may indeed sometimes be employed in music with good 
effect, in connection with voices and other instruments, but always only as 
mere accessory ingredients—only as an apparatus for making mere sound. 
It is not indeed in the power of our proper musical instruments entirely 
to prevent other vibrations than those corresponding to the tone aimed at, 
smaller accessory vibrations, occurring together with that; so that, with 
and besides the tone that is struck, still others also which are higher, sound 
at the same time. Thus e. g. together with the tone of a freely vibrating 
string of our stringed instruments, still a mass of so called accessory sounds 
or tones are produced at the same time: namely, one whose vibrations are 
just twice as quick as those of the principal tone,—another which accomplish- 
es three vibrations in the time that the principal tone makes one,—still another 
which vibrates four times as fast as the principal, &c: and hence the tones 
themselves, which, in respect to the velocities of their vibrations, are to one 
another as 1 to 2, as 2 to 3, as 3 to 4, &c.* All these accessory vibrations 
or accessory tones are after all so light, almost so inaudible, that they can 
produce no effect at all and consequently can do no injury. 


REMARK. 


Many have imagined and taught, that such a connected sounding of the so called 
natural, or, as Prof. Maass very appropriately names them, participating tones, belongs 
so materially to the essential nature of a musical sound, that, in its absence, there 
would be no proper musical sound !—and others have taught that at least this associ- 
ated sounding constitutes indisputably the agreeableness of the tone. 

The contrary must certainly be self-evident to every one who will only consider the 
following things. In the first place, what are the tones which thus gratuitously sound 
in connection with the principal tone of a transversely vibrating string? They are its 
octave and its fifth, and a sound which is not quite so high as the seventh of the double 


octave, &c.; thus, e. g. with the tone C, the accessory tonesc g c e g, and atone 


between a and a# or bb, and besides, a mass of others, a part of which cannot be de- 
signated by notes, so that thus (not to reckon the last at all, but only to bring five into 
the calculation), in striking the keys C, g, bP, e, the following chords are sounded at 
the same time : 


Aims Ain A Ale 


* See Chladni’s Akustik § 52. 8. 67; Kirnbergers Kunst d. reinen satzes. 1 Thh. S. 
444., auch der Artikel Bettone in der Encykl. V. Ersch, u. a. m. 
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the amount of which, in a condensed form, is as follows: 


“Sounds struck Sounds occurring together. 
together. IEICE BLES SLES ATES AE 
ETL SR TIE pu — 


[Cgbbe], [cg bbe], [gdfb] 


bob 


Aum = Oi AN TN 
or, 


“ 


Cceggbcecg bd defg bh bOD de ge. 


Amn ANN ALL AUN 
(The tones designated by the hand are the ones struck, and the rest are the associated 


accessory tones). Now these tones are for the most part not only foreign to the 
harmony, but even to the key itself. In the second place, the duplicates, occurring in 
such combinations of tones, are not of a like pitch, but, e. g. the mathematically pure 
fifth to the base tone—the accessory tone g, is heard higher than the g fixed by the 
temperament and simultaneously occurring here as the fundamental tone of the g string. 
Finally, in the third place, four additional tones sound in connection, which are some- 


what lower than bb f ab and‘d, besides a mass of others; (to say nothing of parallel 
fifths, or the so called forbidden fifths, which incessantly occur in connection with such 
associate sounds) ! 

If one takes all this into view, he will readily be convinced that the associated 
sounding of the accessory tones of a string is so far from belonging to the essential 
nature or to the beauty of a musical sound, that the positive injuriousness of such an 
imperfection is prevented only by the inaudibleness of these associated tones. 

This becomes still more evident, if one considers farther, that, with the tone of a 
wind instrument, no such accessory tone occurs. Now, were the opinion in question 
a just one, the tone of a wind instrument would not be a proper one or at least it would 
not be a perfect one. Whereas, on the contrary, our ear recognizes it, not only asa 
real, and as a proper, but even as a particularly agreeable tone; and indeed it is very 
highly probable, that its special agreeableness is chiefly due to the fact itself, that it 
has, mixed with it, no such gratuitous, associated tones: as also the delicacy and 

~mellowness and the peculiar flute-like character of the so called flageolet sound of 
stringed instruments depends unquestionably, in a great measure, upon the circumstance 
that there can never, or at least extremely seldom, be mixed therewith any gratuitous 


accessory sounds.* 
And if one still farther considers, that those accessory tones which we have thus far 


named, occur only in some species of bodies, whereas in the case of many other bodies, 
others occur which are, to some extent, of an entirely different character, and, so 
to speak, musically irrational accessory tones, he will see that there is no possible 
ground for the opinion that the associate sounding of accessory tones, whether of the 
one species or of the other, pertains to the essential nature or to the beauty of the 
tone. 
In view of this, we must pronounce it an instance of folly, though one of common 
occurrence, that many have imagined it necessary, in order to renderiag.the sound of an 
organ a proper genuine musical sound, that, together with every tone struck, there must 
sound at the same time accessory tones similar to those of vibrating strings, from pecu- 
| liar and distinct accessory pipes (registers of fifths, thirds, and of mixed intervals!) 


and my Akustik der Blas-instrumente, which has been heretofore mentioned, 


* Comp. the article Beitone in the Encyklopadie, above referred to, 8r. Theil, S. 380, 
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or, it is clear from what was said above, that by this means the organ sound is robbed © 
of an advantage which it otherwise holds over the sound of stringed instruments, since 
we in this way give it the impurity of the string-sound, not indeed distinctly percepti- 
ble, but yet, to say the least, conferring no advantage. 

But let us hear how such registers sound! Not indeed perceptibly ill, so long as 
enough other registers are connected with them wholly to overpower their sound: but 
when, on the contrary, they are concealed by so few other registers, that they can be 
distinctly heard, no man with ears can deny, that they produce a motley and horrible 
jarring of sound that is absolutely lascerating to the ear and to the feelings. 

But, secondly, as it respects the assertion that such registers of the organ give a | 
peculiar energy and keenness to the sound, I have more than once tried to convince 
myself of the truth of the assertion; but though, on the introduction of these regis- 
ters I could indeed perceive an increase of noise, I have never been able to perceive | 
any strengthening of the musical sound which could not have been produced at least 
as well, and indeed much better, by registers giving other tones—the proper tones 
concerned or perhaps their octaves. Dr. Chladni undoubtedly made similar experi- 
ments, for, he very laconically and dryly says:* ‘* So far as I can judge, all mixed reg- 
isters are good for nothing; for, their effect is rather to increase the noise than to 
strengthen, in an agreeable manner, the musical sound.’’t 

Since many musically learned men have carried their veneration for these natural 
accessory tones of a vibrating string, so far, that they have endeavored to found and 
erect thereon the entire so called system of musical composition, though in more recent 
times there has been a partial recovery from this dream, I shall pretty soon advert to 
this subject again in a following remark. (Page 23.) 


SV. 


I must not omit to remark, in this connection, that our use of the terms 
musical sound and tone is not entirely uniform. 

In the first place, we sometimes employ the word tone, where we are 
speaking not merely of tones of a definite pitch, but of musical sound gen- 
erally and of its nature, without reference to it as being high or low. For, 
we not unfrequently e. g. say of an instrument, that it has a strong, a fine, 
an agreeable, a delicate, or a rough tone, by which we mean only the 
streneth, the fullness, or in general, the peculiar character of its sound. ~~ 
The expression, character of tone {tonfarbe], is also, as one perceives, im- 
proper.{ 

On the other hand, the term musical sound | Klang] or the simple term 
sound is not unfrequently used where we are speaking of sound in reference 
to its pitch [tonhihe|, &c. 

It is also among the imperfections of our musical language, that it affords 
us, for the designation of the entire class of sounds which we have above 
denominated confused, toneless sounds, sounds haying no distinguishable, 
recognizable pitch, no distinct common name appropriate to all sounds of 
this sort. The above appellations are mere circumlocutions, and not prop- 
erly names: while the term zozse, on the contrary, though applicable in 
some cases, is not appropriate to all the varieties of this class,.as e. g. to 
thunder, to the report of a cannon, to the voice of a speaker, and the like. 


*In der Anm. zu. § 185 seiner Akustik. i 


+ Equidem censeo! [So I think!] Comp. our work, § 544, and the periodical, * 
Caecilia, Band IX. 8. 156; Bd. X. 143; Bd. XII. S. 190. 


ti. e. It should be character of musicau sounpD [Klangfarbe.] Tr. 
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DIVISION II. 


THE MUSICAL ART,—MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
§ VI. 


Having in the preceding paragraphs, somewhat fully explained and illus- 
trated the proposed ideas of musical sound and of tone, we pass now to a 
definition of the idea of THE MUSICAL ART. 

The power of producing sounds, of expressing, communicating, and, in 
general, of making our feelings intelligible to others thereby, is distributed 
among created beings in very different degrees. Many creatures, as e. g. 
fish and worms, do not possess it at all. Others can indeed produce sounds, 
but still no proper tones, as e. g. the horse, the crow, &c. Others again 
are capable of producing genuine tones, as the nightingale and human 
beings. 

Man possesses not only the power, voluntarily to produce, on the one 
hand, mere sounds, and, on the other, musical sounds; but he has also 
cultivated and improved this double faculty to a far greater extent than any 
other creature, and has formed for himself (1). az art of speech, and (2) an 
art of tone or of music. 

(1.) A sound, whether it be a mere sound or a strictly musical sound, is 
capable, even by itself alone, and perhaps merely by its peculiar character, 
of expressing a feeling, as €. g. pain, pleasure, anxiety, desire, anger, &c.; 
though it cannot indeed express thoughts and zdeas, things and events. But 
man has invented the art of voluntarily articulating the sound of his voice, 
2. €. of forming it into words, and of designating, by such articulate sounds, 
not merely general feelings, but also things, events, thoughts, and abstract 
ideas: he has invented speech, the art of expressing by words what he is 
“capable of conceiving in his mind. Indeed, he has improved this faculty 
into an art, in the higher and appropriate sense of the word; he has learned 
to adjust his language to the laws of beauty, and thus has created the arts 
of rhetor'c and of poetry. 3 

(2.) But he moreover possesses also the power of producing tones (either 
articulate or inarticulate), and of thereby expressing feelings, and of thus, 
as it were, speaking in tones. This faculty also he has cultivated according 
to the laws of beauty and elevated into a proper art—the art of music. The 
musical art, accordingly, consists in the expression of feelings by means of tones. 

In this definition the art is designated according to its highest and most 
appropriate ideal and more poetic character or operation. In the prosaic, 
real world, however, music is prosecuted also merely for the pleasure of the 
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ear, except in cases where it is done with a view solely to the display of 
individual mechanical skill in the art; and hence, it may be defined to be 
the art of agreeably exciting and entertaining the ear by means of tones. 


§ VII. 


The technical materials of our art are, accordingly, tones; whether tones 
of the human voice or other tones. 

That is to say, we have discovered the art, not merely of producing tones 
from ourselves by means of our voice, but of producing them also from 
inanimate musical instruments. 

Music which consists in the tones of an inanimate instrument, is called 
instrumental music. Vocal music, on the contrary, or the music of singing, 
is that which consists of human tones, and indeed properly of articulate 
tones, where words are expressed in tones; (for, a singing without .words 
does not properly deserve the name of vocal music, because the human 
throat in that case only performs the same office as an instrument. The 
same applies also to a singing in which the words are not intelligibly 
expressed, or where unmeaning words are sung). 


§ VIII. 


Our agency in the musical art consists in connecting the tones into one 
whole, in a work of art, and in thus producing a tone-representation or 
musical idea, a musical composition, a musical piece, and in short, music. 

This agency, however, divides itself, according to its nature, into two 
different departments, namely, (1) the znventive, and (2) the executive. 

(1.) The tnventive musical art has for its object the discovery of tone- 
images or, musical ideas: it is the art of inventing combinations of tones, 
or of constructing a piece of music, which shall express the feelings accord- 
ing to the laws of beauty,—the art of composing in tones: musical compo- 
sition. 

(2.) The executive musical art consists in the power of properly delivering 
or of assisting to deliver a piece of music, after it is invented, either by 
singing or by the playing of an instrument. It sustains the same relation 
to music, as declamation or dramatic representation does to poetry. 

Each of the two departments of the musical art here designated can be 
treated either theoretically or practically. 

The theory of musical composition, or the doctrine of rightly putting tones 
together in the construction of music, teaches how the tones are to be con- 
nected into a musical piece. It is the doctrine of the formation of a piece ’) . 
of music according to the laws of beauty. ; 


is 
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A practical exercise in the art of musical composition is the actual invention 
of connections of tones or of musical pieces, according to the principles of 
the art. | 

The theory of the executive musical art consists in the rules which e. g. the 
author of a so called piano-forte school delivers to his readers, or a piano- 
forte master to his pupils, on piano-forte playing; or the singing-master to 
his pupils on the delivery of a piece of vocal music, and the like. 

Practical exercise in this case is the actual delivery of a piece of music. 


§ IX. 


But men have not only created for themselves an art of speech and of 
tones; they have also scientzfically investigated the nature of sound, and 
have referred it to its physical and mathematical principles. (Acoustics, the 
Doctrine of Sound.) 

The knowledge thus obtained on the nature of muszcal sound has then 
been applied to the musical art. ‘The relations of musical sounds to one 
another have been measured and computed according to the velocities of 
their vibrations. It has been attempted to explain therefrom the pleasure 
of our sense of hearing in certain connections of musical sounds, and, in 
general, to investigate the internal nature of the musical art mathemati- 
cally; and it has even been attempted to deduce the theory of musical 
composition from a mathematical formula. ‘The doctrine of musical sound, 
thus applied to the internal nature of the musical art, is called Harmonic 
or Musical Acoustics, Canonics, Science of Musical Sounds, and also the 
Mathematical Doctrine of Musical Sounds or Tones. 


§ xX. 


The object of the work, of which the present Number constitutes the 
preparatory department, is to furnish a treatise on 


THE THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 


This subject, it is designed to treat, in its whole compass, though perhaps 
not on all points in detail. The plan pursued, in the divisions of the work, 
is as follows. 

(1.) The first, and, in a certain sense, the lowest requisite in a combi- 
nation of tones in a musical composition, is, that at least it do not 
sound badly and offensively to the ear; that, only those combinations of 


_, tones be presented to our sense of hearing which are most agreeable to it. 


This radical principle of musical composition, is very nearly allied to that 
in the case of rhetoric and poetry, where the first and lowest requisite is 
the avoidance of positive faults in language. This part of the doctrine of 
musical composition which has in view merely the technical or grammatical 
accuracy and propriety of the combinations of tones, merely the purity of 
the musical language, is, on this account, called the doctrine of pure compo- 
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sition, or the grammar of musical language, of musical composition; it has \ 
to do with the laws, according to which, tones, regarded as musical letters, © 
or the elements of the musical language, are formed into syllables; these . 
into words; and, finally, the words into a musical sense (sevsws). / 

Instruction on this subject constitutes the object of the first four volumes 
of this Theory, which accordingly embrace a Grammar of musical Compo- 
sition, or the Doctrine of pure Composition,—a work, therefore, which con- 
stitutes by itself a complete and independent whole. 

(2.) Lhe doctrine of a pure musical composition is followed by that of 
the more aritfictal compositions, of the more artificial or complicated elab- 
oration and construction of musical phrases, of what may be considered a 
rhetorical analysis, a full illustration and thorough analytical examination 
of individual musical compositions and ideas, as it were musical rhetoric, ~~ 
or, if you please, Syntaxis ornata, the doctrine of musical combinations, or 
of musical involutions. It embraces the doctrine of the so called double 
counterpoint, of the fugue and canon, and hence whatever pertains to these; 
as also that of the plan and form of the musical ptece, taken as a whole. 

(3.) After acquiring a knowledge of musical composition without reference 
to the material media of the art, we must turn our attention to these media, 
z. e. to the nature, the properties, the extent, the limits, the capabilities and 
defects, the use and operation, of the different instruments for the practical 
execution of the music composed; and consequently we here embrace as 
well the human throat (the voice), as the inanimate or external musical instru- 
ments; and this comprises the doctrine both of vocal composition, and of 
instrumental composition or instrumentation. 

A particular and separate branch of the doctrine of vocal composition is 
made out by that of a correct accentuation, of scansion, and of declamation.* 

(4.) After all the technical topics embraced under these divisions have 
been exhausted as completely as Lay then follows finally the aestheticst 
of musical composition, or the general doctrine of beauty in music ; and also 
criticism. 


REMARK. 


I on be permitted to explain maxeels somewhat more particularly upon some of the 
foregoing views. 

In the first place, upon the foregoing division of music in general, against which a 
very plausible objection has been raised. It has been objected to me, that the theory | 
of musical*composition can in general be divided only into two parts—into Grammar | 
and Aesthetics ; inasmuch as the former teaches to avoid whatever stands in the way 
of beauty, and the latter teaches to do whatever produces beauty: a third, intermedi- | 
ate department between the two, cannot exist. gp lee: 

The objection is subtile and quite plausible, but yet not well founded. Who will Sota 
say of a student, that he wants nothing to make him a poet, except the Aesthetics of 


* Comp. the article Betonung in der allg. Encykl. 


pt 


+ This word, taken from the Greek AvoOyrixzos [possessing a delicate sensibility, hax- | 
ing a capacity for acute perception and feeling], has become extensively used in Ger- | 
man literature as a technical term, and means, as thus employed, the doctrines of taste 
and of sentiment—the doctrines which develope the principles of beauty in the fine 
arts. Inasmuch as the term expresses a very important department of musical science, in 
and since we have no word in English that will supply its place, it is thought desirable ee 

“Yo transfer it to our musical language.—Tr. ; i 
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the art of speech, when he has merely completed the grammar of a language and now _ 
understands how to construct a grammatical sense (sensus) without linguistic faults? 
Is he not, previously to coming to the study of Aesthetics or the doctrines of taste, 
first to attend to a multitude of technical doctrines, to acquire a mass of technical 
facilities, as e. g. scansion, the construction of verses, rhyme, forms of poems, and the 
like; all which belongs neither to Grammar nor to Aesthetics, but between the two? 
Or who will say of a student of musical composition, that he now only needs to possess 
himself of Aesthetics in order to have completed the entire theory of composition, 
when he has only as yet learned to write a four voiced composition without faults, 
while he does not understand how to construct the simplest imitation, and much less 
the more difficult contrapuntic involutions, fugues and the like? Surely no one! He 
as not yet familiar with the technics of the art, of which the Grammar only composes a 
part, and to which, in addition to the grammar, belong also double counterpoint, the 
doctrine of the material media of the art, and much else, all which certainly cannot 
be reckoned in the aesthetics of musical composition. Thus, not only the grammar, 
but this whole technical department stands contra-distinguished from aesthetics. It 
is not Grammur and Aesthetics that, taken together, constitute the province of the 
doctrine of the musical art, but it is Technics and Aesthetics: the Grammar is only a 
part of the first, and to say that the former, connected with Aesthetics, constitutes the 
entire province of the theory of the art, is to confound the ideas of Grammar and 
Technics. 

If however one is disposed to take the term musical Aesthetics in so wide a sense as 
to include therein double counterpoint, the instrumental department, and the like; 
then I have no objection to allege. More will hereafter be said on this subject, at its 
proper time, in the discussion of the doctrine of Aesthetics itself, and particularly on 
the definition of Grammar and Aesthetics, as negative and positive. 

_ I must also vindicate myself on the allegation, that, according to the foregoing divi- 
sion, harmonical acoustics, and in particular the mathematical doctrine of intervals, is 
not mentioned as a part, and much less as the basis, of the doctrine of musical composition. 

-- For, most teachers of musical composition imagine that the theory of musical compo- 

sition must necessarily be founded on harmonic acoustics, and, on this account, com- 

mence their books of instruction with arithmetical and algebraic problems and formulas! 

But this seems to me, calling it by its proper name, nothing else than a mass of empty 

vagaries and an unseasonable retailing of erudition,—pedantry. For, one may be the 

profoundest musical composer, the greatest contrapuntist; one may be a Mozart or a 

. Haydn, a Bach or a Palestrina, without knowing that a tone is to its fifth as 2 to 3: 

and it is, in my honest conviction, a mistake of teachers of musical composition, betray= 

ing a decided want of understanding of the subject, to mix, as they do, with the doc- 

_-trine of musical composition, such demonstrations by fractions, powers, roots, and 

_. equations, and other mathematical formulas, from which to proceed in teaching the 
| theory of musical composition: to me it appears just as it would for one to commence 
a course of instruction in painting, with the theory of light and colors, of straight and 
curved lines; musical instruction, with the study of harmony; and instruction in 
language, with the philosophy of speech; or, to demonstrate the principles of grammar 
to a child, in order to teach him to say—papa and mamma. 

But such an unseasonable, scholastic procedure is moreover doubly unsuitable, for 
the reason that the entire mathematical treatment of the doctrine of musical compo- 
sition seems an illusion in itself, even when viewed in its appropriate attitude. 

Without wishing here to furnish the proof at large on this point, I will satisfy myself 
with referring only to a single example in the case of the so called formation of the 
scale, and the construction of the several degrees or pitches of sound from aliquot 
parts of the length of a string, and from the aliquot tones of wind instruments, or), 

which is the same thing, from the natural series of numbers 1, 2, 3, &c, correspondin 
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__ commence the doctrine of musical composition, for the sake of exhibiting his profound- 

ness, or eruditionis et decori gratid, while yet in this very case the inadequacy of the 

__ mathematical operation is strikingly apparent. Let the scale of C-major be formed 

_ from the aliquot parts of a C-string, or from the natural tones of a C-trampet, and both 
give, as also the numerical relations 1: 2, 2: 3, &c, not only, neither a pure a, nor a 
tolerable f, but, instead of the b which is appropriate to the scale of C, 6), which is for- 
eign to that scale, or, strictly, a tone which is not at all appropriate to our system of 
sounds; or, if we regard and treat it as b), the resulting series of tones rather takes 
the character of the scale of F, so that the so called C-trumpet might in a certain 
sense be styled an F-trumpet: though even this again will not be exactly appropriate, 
because in the trumpet the tone f likewise is not found pure, but only a corrupt inter- 
mediate something—a vicious neutrality between f and f#; and so, in like manner also, 
there is no pure a—Many, ase. g. de Momigny, and, more recently, Schicht, aware 
of this evil, have sought to derive the major scale from the harmonic tones of the dom- 
inant, which, taken thus, does indeed sound somewhat better, and yet even in this case 
the tones f, b>, and a always are found false again. 

But what would it amount to, if we could see the major scale developed from 
nature, so long as the minor scale would still always be formed by an arbitrary displa- 
cing of the thirds, or by other arbitrary depressions, and thus must still always appear 
as a thing artificially made, as something that is arbitrary, as a structure of human 
intelligence ? 

For, observe how e. g. Rameau, d’ Alembert, Marpurg, and others tug and twist and . 
worry themselves, to deduce the origin of a minor tonic threefold chord from nature !— 
Nature itself,—so they teach,—causes us to hear, in the transverse vibrations of a C- 


string, the associated tones c g c e g (and many others besides!—and, in the vibrations 
of other bodies, tones again which are entirely different)! Thus, a major threefold 
chord is given us by nature itself; since, in connection with the fundamental tone of a 
transversely vibrating string, it allows us to hear also the large third and the fifth of 
this tone. A small or minor threefold chord,—thus they proceed,—is indeed in no 
case thus produced, since neither a string nor any other body, lets us hear in connection 
with its fundamental tone also the small third, as an accessory tone: but if we take the 
slight liberty to alter the chord Ce g into C eb g; though the latter is indeed no nat- 
ural accessory tone of C (thus not shown by nature as the third of c), yet g is an acces-_ 
sory tone of an e?-string: and therefore (!!!), because the fifth of C is at the same time 
also the large third of e?, and, in striking a G-string, as well a C-string as also an eD 
string causes a g to vibrate in connection,—therefore the combination of tones C e? g 
is the same as derived from nature itself. This is plainly manifest.—The major three- 
fold chord is natural, for the reason that the two higher tones are aliquots of the fun- 
damental tone; but the minor threefold chord is natural, because, vice versa, its fifth 
is an aliquot of each of the two lower tones (namely the fifth of C and the third of e?).. 
The latter is merely the exact converse of the natural, and consequently is also entirely 
natural.—The major threefold chord is given by nature itself in virtue of the fact that 
one and the same string actually causes such a combination of tones to be heard: and, 
on the other hand, the minor threefold chord is also to be regarded as given by nature, 
because, though a C-string causes no e? to sound in connection with it, yet an e? string 
causes, among many other sounds, a g (as third) to be heard, and consequently (!) the 
combination of tones C e? g, is indisputably given by nature itself. 
4 If, in such or ina similarly conclusive course of reasoning, one has once obtained a ma- 
_ jor and a minor threefold chord, nothing is easier than to find for each of them an appro- 
priate scale. One has only to connect with a major threefold chord also the major 
_ threefold chord of its fifth and its fourth, (and indeed these and these only, for the — 
~ simple reason that they are better adapted to the purpose),—and thus one has obtained 
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a major scale and that too in due form and order, direct from the hand of nature; and 
so also, a minor scale, if he but connects with a minor threefold chord the minor 
threefold chord to its fourth, and, at one time the minor, (for so they teach), at another 
time the major threefold chord, to its fifth. 

Having laid down such and similar hypotheses, in part utterly irrelevant, and in part 
arbitrary in other respects, one then ventures to exhibit a system of instruction, which, 
glistening with the appearance of being mathematically based, is rendered the more 
dangerous, the more it is attempted to give it the color of a systematic derivation and 
of being the result of an infallible deduction, as our teachers of the art are so ready 
to do. 

Among the finest of all in this department is perhaps the above mentioned de Mo- 
migny, in his work under the very modest title: ‘‘ Cours complet d’harmonie et de com- 
position, d’aprés une théorie neuve et générale, basée sur des principes incontestables, 
puisés dans la nature, d’accord avec tous les bons ouvrages pratiques anciens et modern- 
es, et mis par leur clarté a la portée de tout le monde.’’ ‘‘A complete course of har- 
mony and of composition, according to a new and general theory, based on the incontes- 
tible principles drawn from nature, in accordance with all the valuable practical works 
both ancient and modern, and brought by their perspicuous clearness within the reach of 
the whole world,’’—an author who is doubtful on no point except only the single ques- 
tion: ‘* Mais me pardonnera-t-on de divulguer le secret que j’ai surpris @ la nature?’ 
** But shall I be pardoned if I divulge the secret which I have caught from nature?’?’ 

For my own part I choose rather to relinquish the vain glare of a profoundness which 
after all finally proves itself inadequate, and in particular, the appearance of a mathe- 
matical treatment of the subject, and in accordance with my views already expressed 
in the Heidelberg Annual Registers of Literature of 1811, No. 66; 1812, No. 65,—to 
cull from the theory of musical composition whatever can be of utility as rational mu- 
sical knowledge. 


§ XI. 


The design of the present little work* is not to teach the principles of 
musical composition, but to furnish, by a process of developement from fun- 
damental, elementary ideas, a clear and intelligible presentation of the gen- 
eral matters of musical instruction, or that general portion of musical 
knowledge with which every one who has to do with music, whatever be 
the department to which he devotes himself, ought to be acquainted. 


———. 


* 7, e. The present number of the entire work.—Tr. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PRELIMINARY. 
DESCRIPTION OF OUR SYSTEM OF TONES, 


DIVISION I. 


swat ts PNET SEN 
THE RANGE AND GRADATIONS OF TONES IN GENERAL. 


§ XII. 


As the empire of the musical art embraces the entire compass of all per- 
ceptible tones, it must at once be perceived, that the realm of tones is 
unlimited both in number and in variety. For, the ideas of high and low 
being merely relative, we can conceive not only of an indefinitely high, but 
also of an indefinitely low tone: we can also conceive the difference of the 
height of one tone from that of another, to be indefinitely small, as e. g. 
between a tone and its octave there may be an unlimited number of different 
tones, each of which is higher or lower than another only by an infinitely 
small difference; and in this way the number and variety of tones would 
clearly be unlimited. : 

But, in our musical compositions, we can make no use either of that 
unlimited range of tones on the one hand, or of this infinitely small differ- 
ence of their pitch, on the other, 

We can make no practical use of the former, inasmuch as our ear is 
incapable of apprehending and distinguishing tones that are high or low 
beyond a certain point. That is to say, the human organ of hearing can 
only recognize those vibrations as sound, which are neither too slow nor 
too quick. 

According to Chladni,* it requires at least from thirty to thirty-two vibra- 
tions in a second, to make the vibratory motion perceptible to the ear. 
This accordingly is the lowest tone which admits of being brought into use; 


while, on the other hand, the highest is perhaps that which is situated nine — 


octaves above the former and which hence, consists of 16,384 vibrations in 
a second, so that thus the latter accomplishes 512 vibrations in the same 
time that the other accomplishes one. Much in the same way, though 
somewhat more extended, are the extreme limits of perceptible tones given 
by William Hyde Wallaston, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1820, 
P. UH. p. 306 et seq. and in Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, 1820, p. 148, 
—that is to say, they state the extreme limits at about nine octaves and ‘a 
half. 


————————— 


- #*In his Treatise on Acoustics, § 3. 
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In this way, then, the kingdom of tones is reduced to determinate limits 
in respect to compass. 


§ XIII. 


Moreover, the endlessly numerous and equally diversified gradations in 
the pitch of tones are not practically employed in music, but, as every one 
knows, only certain determinate tones are used: or, in other words, we by 
no means employ, in framing a musical composition, all those nice grada- 
tions or rather shadings of low and high, but each of the tones of which a 
musical composition consists is higher or lower than another by a certain 
marked difference. We do not use the endlessly numerous diversities 
which e. g. are possible between a tone and its octave, but only eleven dif- 
ferent tones between these two degress, so that reckoning from any tone, 
assumed as the first degree, the thirteenth above is always the octave to it. 

The easiest method of furnishing a clear and sensible illustration of this 
point is supplied by the keys of a Piano-Forte. Here, with whatever key 
we begin, the 13th above is always its octave, while between these two 
there lie only eleven tones, and the endless multitude of other tones which 
are still farther conceivable between a tone and its octave—or even between 
the tone of a key and that of the key lying next to it—are not employed, 

The difference of pitch, however, between two tones of neighboring keys 
is always equally great (whether that difference be from a long key toa 
short one or vice versa, or from one long key to another, when there is no 
short key lying between.) (There is, it is true, a very slight variation 
from such a uniform equality of tones, which does not here come under 
consideration, and which is more fully and particularly treated in the doc- 
' trine of musical temperament.) 

These tones, equi-distant from each other, are, in respect to the keys 
allotted to them, arranged in a certain specific manner; namely, a part are 
appropriated to long keys and a part to short, and that too not in a con- 
_ stant and uniform order, always giving one tone to a long key and the next 
following to a short one, but in the known arrangement denoted by the 
following set of asterisks: 

So that, as we perceive, sometimes two tones immediately following each 
other are set to two long keys. 

The ground of such an arrangement of our Piano-Fortes will be made 
clear hereafter. For the present, suffice it to say simply, that in this appa- 
rent irregularity, there is still an order and a uniformity of succession, at 
least so far as this, that a uniformly alternating succession of long and 
short keys repeats itself for the distance of all twelve keys: 7. e. one may 
begin with whatever key he will, still the succession of long and short keys, 
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reckoned from the thirteenth onward, will always be again just the same. 
The long and the short keys follow successively from the octave onward 
again, after the seme order precisely, as they succeeded one another from 


the first onward; and so in like manner again from the 25th onward, &c. 


REMARK. 


The more specific reasons for this cannot here be explained, because they depend 
upon the internal nature of our scales and keys, which again cannot be explained 
before the explanation of the system of tones, since it would be impossible to treat the 
doctrine of keys in an intelligible manner without having previously made known the 
degrees of our system of tones. 


DIVISION II. 


———<~———_ 
NAMES OF THE TONES. 
§ XIV. 


As a means of naming the different tones, it is usual to employ letters of 
the alphabet. 

Not every tone however has a distinct letter for its name, but only those 
which belong to the long keys: the short keys must obtain their names by 
borrowing them from the long keys, which lie next to them. 

Hence we will first learn the names of the tones of the long keys. 

We will commence our enumeration with the tone which performs about 
128 (four times 32) vibrations in a second, (whether a few more or less, just 
according as a higher or a lower tuning is assumed). In order to associate 
this abstract designation with something that is already clearly known to 
the reader, it may be remarked that this tone is the one that is produced 
by the lowest string of a violoncello, or the lowest C of the Bassoon, or the 
C which the lowest human voice can (though with difficulty) reach, and 
which, in our written music, is presented in the following form: <a 

. .. 

This tone is called. the great C. The next following long key has the 

name great D; the next, great E; the next, great F, and so on, G, A, B; 


. * * * * * 
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The eighth long key, following these first seven, which, as we have 
already seen from § XIII, is the octave of the first, is, like this, again called 
c, with this difference, however, that the latter is not called great C, but 
small c. The next following tone, as the octave from D, is called small d; 


and so of the rest: small e, f, g, a, b, as far as to the eighth, onward from 


the eighth, (4. e. to the fifteenth from C,) which again is also designated by 
c, but with a mark over or under it for the purpose of distinction, thus c, 
and hence it is called the once-marked c; andso on: once marked d, e, f, &c. 
and then through the ¢wice-marked and thrice-marked letters, thus: C, d, e, 
f, e, a, b, ce &e. 
Too designate the tones which are lower than the great C, we use th 
additional appellation “contra :” e. g. Contra B, Contra A, &c.—or we put 
a stroke wnder (or perhaps over) the large letters; e.g. B (great once- 


marked B,) A (large once-marked A), G, F, E, &c. 
Not unfrequently the whole collection of tones from contra C to contra B 


is designated by the expression: Contra Octave, while the tones from great 
C to great B are called the great octave; and so on: small octave, once- 
marked octave, twice-marked octave, &c. 


§ XV. 


There is still another method of designating tones according to their dif- 
ferent pitches which is borrowed from the registers of an organ and is used 
chiefly in reference to organ tones, though it is sometimes also applied to 
other instruments and used to designate the pitch of tones generally. 

This method of naming depends upon the circumstance, that an organ 
pipe (a labial or lip pipe) must be 8 feet* long to produce the tone repre- 
sented by the great C. From this circumstance the great C obtains the 
name e7ght-feet C or C-eighi-feet. This appellation is thence given to the 
tones of the following keys: D, E, F, G, A, and B; (improperly, it is true, 
because all these tones after C are not eight-feet tones, but require pro- 
gressively shorter pipes): and the collective mass of the tones from C to ¢, 
“exclusive of the latter, is thus called the eight-feet octave.—The small c, 
which is only half so low as the large C (§ III. p. 12.) and therefore requires 
a pipe only halfas long 7. e. four feet in length, (§ HI. at a) is accordingly 
called the four-feet c; and so of the rest: four-feet d, four-feet e, f, g,a, and 
b; and in a similar manner are explained the expressions two-feet, one-foot, 
half-foot, &c. as applied to the tones;—also sizteen-feet, and thirty-two-feet. 

It may serve as an aid to the memory, to observe, that the thirty-two fer* 
C is precisely the tone which performs about 32 vibrations in a second. 


= The more full and particular treatment of this subject and also of the — 


meaning of the expressions—eight-feet, four-feet, sixteen-feet, six-feet, etc. iny 
struments, or organ registers, belongs to the doctrine of musical instruments 
and instrumentation, | t 


* Nuremberg measure =7.968 ft. Eng. measure.—Tr. 
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It is perceived moreover from what precedes, that the succession of letters 


% employed for designating the pitches of the tones, repeats itself in the same 


manner and according to the same order, as we above saw the series of the 
long and the short keys repeat itself (§ XIII.), namely from one set of 13 
keys to another (from 8 to 8 long keys), 2. e. always from an octave or a 
tone, onward to an octave or a tone which is twice as high* as the one 
twelve keys lower; or, in other words, the series of the letters is repeated 
with every renewed application of the measuring scale,t and thus the once- 


marked c is but a diminished image of the unmarked or small ¢c, dis a rep- 


etition in miniature of d, e is a miniature likeness of e, &c. 


§ XVII. 


Now in the manner described above, all the tones of the long keys are 
furnished with names from the letters of the alphabet. 

The tones of the short keys, on the contrary, have, as we have already 
observed, no distinct letter names of their own, but must borrow their names 
from their neighbors, e. g. the tone between C and D is either borrowed 
from the next lower tone C or from the next higher tone D. In the first 
case, the character called a sharp—4—is attached to the letter C; in the 
second, the character called @ fai—h—s attached to the letter Bs 7. e. the 
tone between C and D is presented either as an elevated C and hence is 
called C sharp—-C#, or as a depressed D and hence is called D flat—Db. 
The same applies also to D# or Eb, A# or Bp, &c. 

The question whether these names are chosen with strict propriety and 
appropriateness, we will consider farther and somewhat more particularly 
under § XX. 

Many, regarding and naming these tones of the short keys, as if not pos- 
sessing any distinct pitch of their own, but always only as elevations or de- 
pressions of the lower or higher long keys lying next to them, are accustomed 


* << Twice as high’? means an octave higher. The expression is derived from the fact 
that a tone which is an octave above another makes twice as many vibrations in the 
same t ne. See § III.—Tr. 


t+ Suppose a rod or stick to be cut of such a length as to extend over twelve keys 

“the piano-forte or organ, (i. e. 7 white keys and 5 black, making together one 
complete octave.) Let this rod then be applied to any set of twelve keys and it will in- 
clude all the seven letters employed in denoting tones; then let it be taken off, and 
carried its whole length towards the right and applied again, and thus it will cover 
that same set of letters again; and so on, as often as this rod is renewedly applied, 
the seven letters repeat themselves an octave higher; and if the rod be moved in the 
opposite direction, it will describe the repetition of the same set of letters each time an 
octave lower.—Such is the idea designed to be communicated by the author in the 
above passage.—Tr. 
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to denominate them Semitones or half tones, and also dependent or derived 
tones, (in contradistinction from the rest, which they call zndependent or nai- 
wral,) and also chromatic tones. 

We shall find in the sequel, that these appellations are not entirely cor- 
rect, though we will nevertheless retain the term natural tones to distinguisa 
the tones of the long keys. 


% 


REMARK. 


The technical term chromatic occurs in the language of our art in so many different 
applications and often in so essentially different senses, that it may be well worth 
while in this place, where we use the term for the first time, specifically to present its 
different significations in a connected view. 

The Latin word chroma, from the Greek yowua, in English color, is used also in 
the language of the musical art, and that too ina quite figurative and very variable 
sense. 

(1.) The ancient Greeks used the word chromatic to designate a certain system of 
tones—the chromatic system—genus chromaticum, a thing of which we can at the 
present period form no conception. Its scale should have been as follows: 
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The figurative name chromatic, 7. e. colored system of tones, should moreover, as it 
would seem, have arisen from the circumstance that it was customary to write the 
tones belonging to this system with a different colored ink from that of the rest. 

(2.) It was moreover practised in later times, partly, no doubt, in pursuance of a 
train of related ideas, to call the short or higher keys of our piano-fortes, which were, 
as they still are, distinguished by a different color from the long or lower keys, colored 
keys, (more learnedly ‘‘ chromatic’’ keys,) and to name the tones of the same, ‘‘chro- 
matic tones.”” Consequently, 

(3.) These appellations were transferred also to other instruments by naming, in 
general, those tones which were given on the piano-forte by chromatic keys, chromatic 
tones, even if they were given on other instruments or were sung; and thus e. g. the 
tones c#, d#, b?, and a), and the like, were called by the general term chromatic tones, 
which name accordingly designated every so called semitone, i. e. every tone which was 
not contained in the series of the so called natural tones. In consequence of this 
usage of language 

(4.) The elevation or depression of a tone by a chromatic transposition-sign*— 
“was termed a chromatic elevation or a chromatic depression, or in general a chromatic 
transposition, and thus 

(5.) The signs # and b, x and )), were denominated chromatic signs, and this term 
was extended:also to 

(6.) The chromatic retraction or neutralization sign, the natural—#, and also, though 
improperly, 

(7.) To the chromatic designation at the beginning of a piece of music [the signa- 
ture ],—and, in entire accordance with such a usage of language, 

(8.) Every transposed key, every key in whose scale one or more so called chro- 
matic tones occur and in which of course a chromatic signature is requisite, may be 
called a chromatic key. 


*<<4 chromatic transposition-sign’’ is a sharp, flat, or natural—f, b, 6, or the same 
doubled, as x, )); i. e. it is any sign which removes a tone from its place as page 
raising or lowering it.—TR. 
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(9.) According to the received usage of language, we might farther also call the 
difference, the distance between tones, the interval by which a so called natural tone is 
raised or lowered by a (simple) chromatic transposition, a chromatic difference of tones 
or a chromatic interval, and thus g*—g, e. g. or g—g*® would be chromatic intervals; 
(g?—o*, ab—a#, f—fx and the like might then be called a double chromatic interval): 
and in this sense the term chromatic interval is synonymous with the term superfluous 
prime, or with the term (ambiguous in itself, it is true) half-tone or semitone, which 
moreover for this very reason is often called cHromatic half-tone; (Comp. § 
XXXVII. and § XXXVIII. No. 1.) 

(10.) Again, in another sense, all intervals which do not occur in the series of the 
so called natural tones, but in every instance require at least one chromatic transpo- 
sition-sign, and thus, not merely the superfluous prime, mentioned in No. 9, but super- 
fluous seconds, superfluous sixths, diminished sevenths, &c. may be called chromatic 
intervals, as also 

(11.) Every chord which, in like manner, can not be expressed without a chromatic 


sign, as @. g. 
-@- 
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and the like, may be called a chromatic chord. Comp. §§ 86 and 93.) 

(12.) But as the tones of the long keys may also occur as chromatically transposed 
tones, as, e. g. b*, c?, e#, f, fx, dob, &c., these tones must also in such cases have 
the name chromatic. 

(13.) Moreover ever series of tones moving by chromatic intervals, as e. g 
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is also called a chromatic series of tones, a chromatic melody; and it is said also of @ 
piece of music, that it is chromatic, or very chromatic, when many chromatic signs 
occur in it, that is to say, many chromatic series of tones, chromatic chords, or many 
modulations (which of course always furnish occasion for chromatic transposition- 
signs).—(The idle prating which is not unfrequently heard in respect to a chromatic 
scale, a genus chromaticum, so far as anything farther is concerned than what has been 
said here and previously under No. 9, amounts after all to nothing that can be relied 
upon, and is really without any avail; (Comp. § 127 and 369;)—and while it is true 
that every chromatic series of tones, 7. e. every series of tones, each of which is sepa- 
rated from its neighbor either by a superfluous prime or by a minor or small second 
(both which intervals are in the system of our musical temperament practically the 
same), as @. g. 


eet 
may be figuratively called a chromatic scale, and is often heard to be really thus 
named, still it is to be remembered in this case that such a name for a series of tones 
consisting partly of chromatic and partly of diatonic half-tones, as they are called, is 
applied to a thing radically different from a scale [scale of a key] in the proper sense 
of that term. * 

(That a similar impropriety and whim have likewise had a hand in the senseless 
words enharmonic scale, enharmonic genus of tones, genus enharmonicum, we will 
also endeavor to show at the proper time.) 

(14.) Not unfrequently the term chromatic is also properly applied to other things, 
Thus e. g. to instruments on which chromatic tones and melodies can be produced, is 
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applied the recommendatory title—chromatic instruments, as, for instan®e, the French- 
horn, furnished with keys, is called a chromatic horn, because the so called chromatic 
tones (see No. 3 above) can more easily be given on such a horn than on the usual 
ones. 

(15.) Finally the terms chroma, bis-croma and semi-chroma may perhaps have had 
a derivation allied in some measure to all the foregoing significations and uses. (See 
the remark at § XLYVIII.) 


§ XVIII. 


Inasmuch as sharps and flats elevate or depress the tone to which they 
are applied, by the distance of one key, it follows, that by their means a 
long key itself may sometimes be named as an elevation of'a lower key or 
as a depression of a higher key. Ife. g. a sharp is attached to the tone E, 
making it E#,— the tone is designated which stands one key higher than E, 
and this key, which otherwise has its own proper name F, appears thus 
under the (chromatic) name of E sharp, a name borrowed from KE. In 
like manner, the tone which othewise is called E can also occur under the 
name of F flat, the C key can appear as B?, and the B key as C?. 

If a double sharp or flat is attached to the name of a key, e. g. C+, Dt, 
E+; Cbd, pbb, bd, it is thereby denoted that the tone C, D, or E is taken 
two keys higher or lower; and in this way, the key which otherwise is 
called D may occur under the name of C double sharp, the tone which is 
otherwise called KE may appear under the name of D twice sharped, and 
that which is otherwise known as F sharp may occur under the name of E 
twice sharped; so likewise the tone of the key otherwise called B flat may 
occur under the name of C twice flatted; the tone which is otherwise 
known as C, may appear under the term D twice flatted, and the tone which 
is otherwise called D, may occur under the designation E double flat. So 
also, Fx, GX, AX, BX; and Fb>, Abb, Gbb) Bbb, 


§ XIX. 


When must a tone be written as the elevation of a lower one, and when 
as the depression of a higher one? ‘This is a point to which we have not 
yet attended. For the present it is sufficient to know that sometimes the 
one takes place, and sometimes the other, just according to the different 
relations under which the tone occurs. 

It may however be farther observed in respect to this matter, that such 
a tone should not properly sound so high in the first case as in the second, 
e. g. the key between C and D, when it occurs as C sharp is not quite so 
high as when it appears as D flat, F# is not quite so high as G?, E> is not 
so low as D*, E# is not quite so high as F, F? is not quite so low as H, 
C+ is not quite so high as D or E>> &c; this difference between C# and 


+, 
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D>, F# and G), and the like is called an enharmonic difference ; these dif- 
ferences however are extremely small and thus imperceptible to our ear, 
and we may with entire propriety and convenience have only one and 
the same key for all merely harmonically different tones, (they may also be 
called enharmonically parallel tones,) thus only one and the same key for C# 
and D>, for A# and B?, for C+ and D and E>, &c. 

Whatever be the bearing of this circumstance in other respects, in one 
certainly it is very convenient; for if, instead of the mere twelve keys which 
we now have within the compass of an octave, we should have a distinct key 
exclusively for C# another for D>, &c, one for E and another for F), and 
still another perhaps for D%*, &c, our piano-fortes must be overloaded with 
an endless multitude of keys. 

This subject will be more perfectly treated in the doctrine of tempera- 
ment, § 182 of the Theory. 


Shere 


Before we leave the chapter on the names of the tones, something must 
be said in answer to the question: Why are the letters which we use in the 
designation of tones employed in a different order from that in which they 
occur in the alphabet? z. e. why do we not reckon them in their natural 
order A, B, C, D, E, F, G, instead of beginning with C, thus C, D, E, F, 
G, A, Be: 

The answer to this question does not strictly belong to the theory of mu- 
sical composition; yet, for the benefit of those who may desire some expla- 
nation on this point,the following observations are here presented. 

The entirely undesigned and irregularly jumbled succession of the letter 
names of the notes has no foundation in the nature of the case, but is merely 
the result of the following accidental circumstance. The ancients, accor- 
ding to the account given us by our musical historians, named the lowest 
tone used in their music, A, and for this reason regarded this A as the first 
tone of their system, as it were a normal tone, and regarded the series of 
tones which began with A (the so called Aeolic scale), as a normal series. 
The tones of which this so called scale consisted were those which we now 
callA Bedefgab &c. These tones originally had Greek names, and / 
perhaps even still more ancient ones. 

As the limits of the tones used in music became afterwards indefinitely 
extended, and especially so downwards, far below A, this letter of course 
ceased to be the lowest tone used; and moreover (for reasons which will 
appear in the doctrine of the keys) the tone C was promoted to the office of 
principle and normal tone, and consequently it ceased to be the point 
whence the reckoning commenced, and C became that point. By this 
means the regular series of letters became displaced in the following man- 
ner:* 
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* The letter H is employed in Germany in the place of our B, to denote thageventh tone 
in what we call the natural scale; while B is employed by the Germans in the place 
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DIVISION III. 


A Re 
AMBIGUOUSNESS OF THE TONES. 


§ XXI. 


According to what has hitherto been observed, it appears that every key 
of our piano-fortes is, in a certain sense, equivocal, and even ambiguous: 
[z. e. every key admits of being regarded under two or more names. | 


of our Bb. In connection with the subject above discussed, the author also goes into 
an examination of the question, why H should be employed next after A instead of B, 
which would naturally occur in that place; and though the investigation of such a 
subject is of the less importance to us, since we do not adopt the usage in question, 
still, as it cannot fail to be interesting on the ground of the general information it 
involves, it is thought advisable to give it a place in the translation. Bs 

To the questions; ‘‘Why does not the name B occur in the series of the so called 
natural tones? Why does H stand after A instead of B? and Why does the letter B 
first make its appearance merely as the name of a so called derived or chromatic tone?’’ 
the author replies as follows: | 

‘*When the letter-names first began to be applied to the series of the natural tones, 
they were distributed to the latter entirely in their natural alphabetical order, as fol- 
lows: ABcdefgab, &c. in which case the tone that we now call H, was B. 


At length [for reasons stated in the text above] the order of the letters became 
changed in the following manner: 
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Yet in this arrangement the letter B still continued to denote what is now designated 
by H. A tone B, which, like the B used at the present day, should be but®a single 
key from A, though two keys from C, was not at that time known; state in 1 general the 
so called chromatic tones of our system were not then in use. 

The want of these, however, must soon have been felt, and the first Pir pthnte tone 
that was introduced seems to have been that which we now call B, and thus a B which 
was one key lower than the previous B. 

Still, this newly introduced B was likewise called B. Accordingly, both these tones, 
although essentially diverse, were presented as two tones of different pitches on one 
and the same degree of the music lines, and thus the degree called B had now two 
different tones. Thus there were two different Bs, the original one, which corresponds 
to our present H, and the new lowered B, which answers to our present B. 

Now for the sake of distinguishing these two different Bs from one another, the 
newly introduced depressed B was named soft B, (B molle, from which was derived the 
French word Bémol still in use), and also B-fa; while, on the other hand, the original 
B, corresponding to our H, was termed hard B (B-durum, B-mi, and in French B dur.) 
—Moreover, every melody in which the former B occurred was at that time called 
cantus B mollis, or briefly cantus mollis; whereas a melody in which the higher B 0c- 
curred was termed cantus B duri, or r cantus durus. 
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We are accustomed to apply the term ambiguity to a case involving the 
possibility that one thing may be explained in more than one way, or to an 
object which is of such a nature as to admit of being at one time taken for 
one thing, and, at another time, for another thing. Hence every key is 
ambiguous, inasmuch as one and the same key may present itself and may 
be employed, at one time, in one character and relation, and, at another 
time, in a different character and relation; e. g. the same key may at one 
time be F4 and again G?, a key may be D# and also E’, a key may alter- 
nately be E, Dx, and F’, &c. 


In the sequel we will advert to this enharmonic ambiguity of the tones 
again. 


Soon, however, the inconvenience of thus giving the same name to two different tones 
must have become obvious, and a determination must have been conceived to effect a 
change on this point, and to designate one of the two tones by the name of a distinct 
letter. The nearest unused letter was selected for this purpose. But, strange to tell, in- 
stead of leaving to the original, natural, high B, its own hereditary name, and of giving the 
name H to the newly introduced lowered B,—the natural B was robbed of its proper 
hereditary name and forced to bear the name H instead thereof, while the name B, 
which had before designated the original, natural B, was conferred upon the new low- 
ered B. After such an exchange of names the same series of tones which had previ- 
ously been represented by the series of letters. 


C, D, E, F, G, A, B, Cc; d, &e. 
now became represented by the series 
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The turn which not only gave a distinct and peculiar letter name to a tone which 
arose from a mere chromatic change, but also fixed upon an exchange of names, was 
not in itself a particularly felicitous event; and if, on the introduction of the other 
chromatic, tones, as, eD, e#, ad, a#, od, go, fx, &c. (in which case every degree involves 
three or njore gradations of sound), the course of procedure had been of the same char- 
acter, so.déstitute of plan and of logical consecutiveness as it was in the case of the 
tones H and B, we should by this time have had a strange chaos of note names! For- 
tunately however a more suitable idea was soon conceived. It was, to apply to every 
new tone arising from a chromatic alteration of a tone previously known, the radical 
name of the latter, 7. e. of the tone from which it originated, and to distinguish it from 
that tone only by the sign of chromatic alteration or by the appended syllables és 
and es; and thus every chromatically derived tone pointed back, by means of the re- 
tained radical name, to the tone from which it was derived by a chromatic alteration. 

According to this altogether more appropriate and logical plan, the lowered H should 
have been called H flat or Hes. Indeed, the proper, hereditary name B might have 
been perfectly well restored to the original natural B (our present H), so that the nat- 
ural series of tones would have again become 
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in which case the tone which we now call B would have appeared as a lowered B, Bes. 
The German usage, however, has persisted in employing the name H for the original, 
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DIVISION IV. 


MANNER OF WRITING THE TONES IN THEIR DIFFERENT PITCHES. 
(A.) 
Note-Lines or Staff. 
§ XXII. 


Thus far we have considered the tones and their names. We will now 
turn our attention to the written signs of the tones,—to those symbols by 
which the tones employed in a piece of music are presented to the eye. 

The simplest, though at the same time, the rudest method of musical no- 
tation would be that of writing the names of the tones by means of the let- 
ters themselves. And indeed, in more ancient times, previously to the 
discovery of our present notes, music was actually written in this way. 
But the unwieldliness of such a mode of writing must soon have become 
apparent, and some better way must accordingly have been sought. 

Thus the idea was conceived, of representing the different elevations or 
pitches of tones by means of dznes, and the tones by points or circles, and the 
like, (2. e. notes,) on and between the lines. ‘The general outline of SB Chit a 


mode of notation is shown by the following diagram: 


natural B; and the name B for the lowered B. Hence, the series of natural tones, as 
they are called, continues to this day to be as follows: | 
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and accordingly the letter B occurs in this case only as the name of a chromatically 
depressed tone. In other countries, on the contrary, as for example, in Holland and 
England, the tone which we call H, is actually called B, and, for the sake of distin- 
guishing it from the lowered B, it is called, in England, B sharp, and in Holland B kruis, 
while the lowered B is in the former country called B jiat, and in the latter B bemol. 
This, in as brief a form as it could be presented without imperfection, is the history 


_ of the origin of our names of the tones, and particularly of the admission of the H into 


the series of the other letters. Comp. also § XXIX.’’ 

From this review it is evident, that so far as it respects the use of B instead of H, we 
have a decided advantage over the Germans. The iron hand of custom has indeed fixed 
upon them a species of necessity for retaining the use of the H, but still such a usage 
is universally regarded as an evil even by the Germans themselves and one from which 
they would gladly extricate themselves were they not chained to it by the cause in 
question.—TrR. 
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Every position on or between the lines of this linear system [or staff] is 
called a place or degree. A point or note set in a higher or lower place 
indicates a higher or a lower tone. In the above figure, the point on the 
lowest line denotes the great C; that between the lowest and the second 
line, the great D; that on the second line, great E, &c.; so that the places 
of the linear system correspond entirely to the letter-names of the tones 
C, D, E, Peay A, By, deke. 

It would be unnecessary, however, that ad/ this mass of lines and spaces 
included: in the linear system here drawn, should be marked by writing the 
letters upon them, but it would be sufficient to designate only some lines in 
this manner, perhaps as in figure 1. 0. below: 


(Fig. 1. 6.) __-—or:- even only a single one; for, by having this one 
—_—____—_-_——_ point fixed, it would be easy to reckon upwards and 
Seer Ss  MOwnwards to-all the other places, \ Ii, e.: g¢Aaheas 
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shown, which line is to represent the tone f, it is at 
once obvious that the note under this line denotes e, 


SS 

—— et and the one above it g, &e. 

Sas a Moreover, it being, on the one hand, inconvenient 
ere Sees and even fatiguing to the eyes, always to use so wide 


—_—_-—_—__——_——__ an extent of lines as that here presented; and, on the 
Suh gh other, unnecessary, masmuch as neither voices nor 
~~ instruments have usually so great a’ compass as to 
require the use of so many lines for the purpose of 
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writing their notes, it is accordingly usual to draw only five lines. When 
the tones which one has to write are exclusively high tones, the lower 
lines are unnecessary; and so, on the contrary, the upper lines are super- 
fluous where only the Zower tones occur. Hence it is sufficient always to 
have only those five lines on and between which those tones have their 
position which one expects most frequently to use: and such a combination 
of five selected lines is accordingly denominated a system, a linear system, 
note system, or staff. 

In case, then, tones occur which belong higher or lower by some degrees 
than the selected five lines extend, the higher or lower lines which are 
wanting are separately drawn above or below the principal lines in the form 
of a short stroke (incidental lines), as often as is necessary. Fig. 2, below: 
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But in order to point out, whzch five lines of the large mass are to repre- 
sent the five selected principal lines, it has become usual to write on one 
of the number, which tone it is to signify. See fig. 3. 2, &. also fig. 4, 5, 
below: 
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It would be easy, moreover, instead of employing jive lines, to use siz, 

or perhaps only three or four; and indeed we might employ only a single 
one, ase. g. fig. 5. m. 
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In either case the same musical sense, precisely the same tones, would 
be expressed as in fig. 5. 7, k, or Z. , In fact we sometimes find notes written 


on four or three lines, as e. g. in the ancient church singing books, » Less 
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than five lines however furnishes too small a compass and would render it 
necessary often to add the small incidental lines; more than five principal 
lines, on the contrary, would be too difficult to be surveyed; they strain 
and tire the eye too excessively. ‘The system of five lines, therefore, is 
in every point of view the most convenient and suitable, and is on this 
account universally and exclusively used. 


(B.) 
CLEFS. 


§ XXIII. 


Instead of showing by letters written on the lines, what tones they are 
intended to denote, usage has introduced other signs for this purpose. 


These signs are: 
Ce): 5) 5 We ) | 
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The first of these denotes small f and < called on this account the f-sign 
or f-clef ; the second indicates the small once-marked c, and is therefore called 
the c-sign or c-clef; Nos. 3, 4, 5, are the same as this, except the differ- 
ence of form. The sign No. 6, on the contrary, represents g and is hence - 
called the g-szgn or g-clef. 

These signs are perhaps nothing else than the transformations and distor- 
tions of the original letter signs; for, in the ancient musical writings we find 


the g-clef e. g. not unfrequently in the following forms: 
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The last, for example, in Brossard p. 20. 

It is to be observed farther, that Sw/zer, and with and after him most 
writers, with total impropriety and inaccuracy, write: ‘‘ F-clef, C-clef, G- 
clef;’’ indeed the first mentioned writer teaches expressly in respect to the 
f-sign, that it signifies the note F, (!) the c-sign the note C, (!!) and the g- 
sign the tone g (!). 

The different so called clefs arise from the different ways of prefixing the 
one or the other of these signs to the lines of the staff. 

If the f-sign or clef, @:, is prefixed to the uppermost line of a five-lined 
staff, as in fig. 6. 2., 

CPipemearerh, © a Dy. ie 
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it signifies that this line is to be regarded as the f-line, and hence as the 
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sixth of the large system of lines, fig. 1. page 37, and thus the lowest line of 
this staff is determined to be the second line of the large group, &c. whence > 
the reader can perceive that a note on the lowest.line denotes the tone E; 
a note in the space next above this line, F; one on the next or second line, 
G, and so on. | 

This way of placing the f-sign, otherwise called the low base clef, is not 
now in use. 

But the f-sign is placed on the fourth line or the line next to the upper- 
most, as in fig. 6. fh. 

Segue k tee a | DS 


o >. 
Peers 0) Be A Gea He 

and thus it is shown that the five lines employed are intended to represent 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of the large group, and that accordingly a 
note on the lowest line represents the tone G; the note in the next space 
above this line, the tone A, &c. Every one recognizes in this the common 
so called base cief, and also perceives that the example fig. 6. &. is the 
same as fig. 3. 2. page 38. 

If we go up one line farther and select the lines B, d, f, a, c, so that the 
one which denotes f becomes the middle one, and thus place the f-sign or 
@:; on this line, every thing is understood as in fig. 6. J. 


(hig6..2.)) £. ‘etna ot bnge idee 


This so called half-base or baritone-clef is again but little in use. It could 


moreover with equal convenience be designated by the c-sign placed on the 
uppermost line, as in fig. 6. Z/. 


(Fig.6.1.) ¢ d 6 


sel ees eee 
vi cy BROWSE 
aa — 


ERNIE RT LES ORET IE ES 


CD a eee ie 
For, if f stands on the middle line, c of course stands on the top line, and 
vice versa, if c stands on the uppermost line, the middle line is f. 


If we move still one line farther upward, and select the lines d, f, a, ¢, e, 
the f-line becomes the second one from below. This can be denoted either 
by an f-sign placed on this second line, as in fig. 6. m. 


(Bigo6. mje f e'oa b ed “err iaee 


ate 
Sar ey ge ee ee 


le ol 


oes SS Nae Ca 
or equally well also by a c-sign on the fourth line, as in mm. 
(Hig: 6m Ge ud. hee os 


aa 
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-This last mode of designation is the usual one; it is our common fenor clef, 
Comp. moreover fig. 4. on page 38. 

Proceeding one line higher still, we come to our usual alto clef, fig. 6. 

ee eee he ck dire tg ae 


or, which is the same, fig. 6. nn. 


(Fig.6.nn.) ¢ d @€ F g abe 
pe. 


Ci Diy ater hi Gree c 
It can also be designated by the g-sign on the uppermost line, as in nn. 
(Fig.6.nnn.)Q g a b c 


BERS htt A Ee 2) 
ees = ANS BST: 
Gif she Guat | 


But neither the first nor the last mode of designation is the usual one; the 
second is the only one in common use. (Comp. also fig. 5. /. page 38.) 

Again one line higher up, occurs the so styled Mezzo-Soprano or half- 
soprano clef, fig. 6.0. 


(ee cia pie dire sts gr oa obere 
2 
AROSE TL VE AR! AS of aT MOT NA 
7 MRD RGA 
i aa as Mia 


It might equally well be designated as in oo. 


This too is now out of use. 
Still one line higher, appears the usual soprano clef, fig. 6. 


(Fig.6.9.) ¢ d @ Ff g a be d 


porns 


f 
?- 


eon 8. (g 
which might also be represented by the g-sign on the middle line as in pp. 


Boa Gon! Gs oe oe 


(Fig. 6. pp.) g e 
= a—? 
Aamo 
on SIR Ge ane mare =P 


Se Saar ae 


Comp. fig. 5. k. on page 38. 


dy 
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Yet one line higher, appears our usual violin-clef, fig. 6. g. 


(Fig.6.9.)g a boc def g 


———__—____________,—_-# 


amt te dG 
which entirely coincides with fig. 3. &. and 5. i. p. 38. 


Still higher up, we find the so called French violin-clef, where the g-sign 
stands on the lowest line, fig. 6. r. 


ihren Melee hea iat Pp 650k Gee 5" ae aes a 
ae EE AES Skis ARE et FACES) 
a Sessa 

re aa) 


This clef has gone out of use, though, for high passages, it would be more 
convenient than the usual violin clef. 

From the synopsis or collective view of all the clefs and of their mutual 
relations, as exhibited in fig. 1. c. and fig. 6. on pages 43 and 44,* it is 
perceived how the usual violin clef, e. g. or, if you please, the five violin 
lines,are by one line higher than the usual soprano clef or soprano lines, 
and three lines higher than the alto clef; while this last is one line higher 
than the tenor clef, &c. . 


*It will be perceived that fig. 1. c. represents nine different specimens of clefs. The 
first, standing immediately at the right of the perpendicular column of characters and 
letters, shows the f-clef as placed on the fifth line of the staff and corresponds to fig. 6. 7.; 
the second exhibits the f-clef placed on the fourth line and corresponds to fig. 6. k.; 


the third presents the f-clef as placed on the third line or the c-clef as standing on the 
fifth line, and corresponds to fig. 6. 7. and JJ; the fourth shows the f-clef on the second 


line or the c-clef on the fourth line, and corresponds to fig. 6. m. and mm.; the fifth 
represents the f-clef as standing on the first line or the c-clef on the third line or the 
g-clef on the fifth line, and corresponds to fig. 6. n. nn. and nnn.; the sixth presents 
the c-clef on the second line and the g-clef on the fourth, and corresponds to fig. 6. 0. 
and oo.; the seventh shows the c-clef placed on the first line or the g-clef on the third 


line, and corresponds to fig. 6. p. and pp.; the eighth exhibits the g-clef as placed on 


~the second line and corresponds to fig. 6. g.; and the ninth shows the g-clef placed on 


the first line and corresponds to fig. 6. 7. 
It will readily be perceived that a careful examination of the relative position of 
these different clefs, will be a material facility to the student’s future progress.—Tr. 


43 
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fedcBAGFEDC 


-p- 
f ede Bi A\G EF BaD Cc 


(Fig. 6. 2.) (Fig. 6. dl.) 
for vas bec: .d e oe gaiave 
in ENP et 7 Jone ea WERT = ot ee 
—————————— tee 
; Meee cp vate t 6 
me emer Bo AL. G 
(Fig. 6. m.) (Fig. 6. mm.) Te 
mie tab cwaee /f, of ia ak: 
_p- 2. 
zee * fet emma =a 
dy ae c B Cc b a 4 f e€ 
(Fig. 6. 2.) (Fig 6. 27.) (Fig. 6. nnn.) 
feabcdefgabe eh Sue poe Be 
e | af edie 
Ta eee es TL RRR Pr ecaranae eT ores 
——,_p—# SOP YE cae ks AT Ties 
a 
fede chagfede ome ©, (2 
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(Fig. 6. 0.) (Fig. 6. 00.) 
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(Fig. 6. q.) (Fig. 6. 7.) 
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I advise every one who would not be hindered at every step in the course 
of his studies, by want of acquaintance with the clefs that occur, to make 
himself familiar with them now in the outset. 
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REMARK. 


repeat it as my decided conviction that the different clefs are by no means a 
troublesome multiplication of musical signs,—by no means a superfluity and an unne- 
cessary incumbrance; but, as has already been made apparent from what precedes, 
rather a most estimable facility, which we cannot give up without subjecting ourselves 
either to great inconveniences or to disagreeable ambiguities and want of precision. 

Let it not be said that one can get along perfectly well with only two clefs ase. g. 
with the violin and base clefs. In order to write a melody or a passage which lies e. g. 


chiefly within the range of tones from c to c, the violin clef is altogether too high, 
while the base clef is entirely too low, and the alto clef alone is properly adapted to 


the purpose; as is the tenor clef for the range, say from A to a; the soprano clef, for 


that from g to g. For this reason, especially, the middle clefs (the tenor and alto , 
clefs) were very convenient and serviceable to me in the first edition of this book for 
the purpose of representing examples of notes in a medium position on one single 
staff; whereas, in the present edition I am obliged to bring most examples either upon 
two staves, or to employ many added lines, or to transpose the whole from the medium 
position, eight degrees higher or lower, or into another key;—all which I would much 
rather avoid. 

All this shows how little is gained in respect to signs, if we entirely abolish the mid- 
dle clefs, confine ourselves to the two outer clefs, the very high violin and the very 
low base clefs, thereby rob ourselves of the great convenience which the middle 
clefs afford, and do not even retain one—say the alto clef, which so admirably holds a 
mean between the two extremes; fig. 1. c. page 43. Perhaps indeed the soprano clef 
might be replaced by the violin clef, the latter being only one degree higher; and the 
tenor clef might in case of necessity be at one time supplied by the alto clef and at 
another by the base clef: but the alto clef cannot in its lower department be replaced 
by the violin clef, the latter being much too high for that purpose; nor in its higher 
department by the base clef; this being altogether too low. How e. g. could the 


chord c, g, e, c—fig. 7.1]. p. 46, be written either in the violin or in the base clef? 
(Comp. fig. m, and n.) 


It must not be replied, that the clefs in question might be represented by the two 
extreme ones, taken, say, an octave higher or lower, as e. g. the tenor clef by the violin 
clef; for, on the one hand, this can be done only by conceiving the latter to be one 
octave lower, and in that case it cannot, on the other hand, be perceived what advan- 
tage is gained by being obliged at one time to conceive one and the same clef to be in 
a certain state, and at another in a different state; at one time an octave higher, and 
at another an octave lower. Certainly it is not more difficult to read the tenor clef as 
it is, than it is to read the violin clef as it is not, and to be obliged in the last case to 
read, conceive, and play a passage, written as in fig. 7. 7, as it stands in k. and not as 
in J. 


(Fig. 7. 7.) 


Soprano. ( 


Tenor. 


Base. 
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(Fig. 7. 2.) 
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But finally, even if the different clefs were really in themselves without object or 
utility, as they certainly are not, still even in that case I might not be prepared to ad- 
vise the neglect of an acquaintance with them (a thing surely not difficult of acquisi- 
tion) and thereby render illegible all the existing scores of our excellent musical com- 
posers, in all which these clefs occur. 


§ XXIV. 


If in a passage, running at one time high and at another low, notes occur 
which would require an excessive number of incidental or added lines, the 
clef may with propriety be changed in the middle of the phrase, as e. g. in 
fig. 8. 2. k. 


If, on the other hand, very high and very low notes are to be written at 
the same time, two or more staves are placed one above another and con- 
nected together by means of a brace, as in fig. 7. 7. or k&. p. 45. (Comp. 


§ 33.) 


(C.) 
TRANSPOSITION AND CANCELLING SIGNS. 
§ XXV. 


_ We have seen thus far only how the tone of every long key is represen- 
ted in a place, or, in other words, on a degree, of the staff. As it respects 
the tones of the short keys, they are as destitute of an independent place on 
the staff, as they are of independent names. For, as the staff has places 
only for the tones of the long keys, there are of course no distinct places 
for the five tones of the short keys... Hence these five tones must find their 
places on the same degrees of the staff as the tones of the long keys. 
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Thus e. g. the tone between c and d, which is always named either as an ele- 
vated c or asa depressed d, (§ XVII.), can be represented on the staff 
either by a note in the c-space or on the d-line; the tone between d and e, 
either as an elevation of d or as a depression of e, &e. 

This is done by setting a note in the place of that natural tone from which 
the derived note borrows its name; a sign however is added to this latter 
note which indicates an elevation or a depression, called a@ transposition- 
sign or a chromatic altcration-sign, or more concisely, a chromatic-sign. 


(Com. rem, at § XVII.) 


§ XXVI. 


The sign of elevation is the so called sharp (jf) or (#,) and the sign of 
depression is the character | (z.e. the small letter 4.) E. g. anote in the place 
of g, if a sharp stands before it, denotes a tone that is half a degree* above g; 
and if a flat stands before it, it denotes a tone which is half a degree below 
g. Hence the elevated tone in this case is called g¢ sharp (g*;) and the 
depressed tone, g flat (g>.) 

Inasmuch as these signs raise or lower the tone before which they stand 
to the distance of one key, we can by this means not only represent every 
short key at pleasure as at one time a depression of the long key above, 
and at another as an elevation of the long key below; but the long keys 
themselves also can be written as transpositions or chromatic alterations, and 
thus can appear under dorrowed names. Comp. § XVIII. 

Double transposition-signs have also been introduced, which elevate or 
depress to the distance of two keys. The double elevation-sign is the so called 


Spanish cross KX, >, x OF. a, and the double depression-sign is either 


* It will be observed here that the term ‘‘ half-degree’’ is employed instead of the 
usual term ‘‘ semitone.’’? Such will be the usage throughout this work. The reasons 
for a change on this point are entirely obvious. In the first place, the word ‘‘tone’’ never 
ought to have been employed to signify a distance between musical sounds. Sucha 
use of it is totally foreign to its etymological derivation, and entirely counter to ordi- 
nary usage. Indeed, what could be more strange or absurd than to take a word which 
means sound and employ it to mean a distance between sounds? Pray, what analogy is 
there between these two things? And besides this violence done to all the legitimate 
principles of derivation and of attaching secondary and new meanings to words, the 
employment of a term to denote two things so totally different from one another, pro- 
duces in our musical language a most unfortunate confusion and obscurity. And, 
finally, the author of the work before us appropriates the word ‘‘ tone,’’ by a specific 
and fundamental definition, to a large and important class of musical sounds, (§ [; p. 
10.) and constantly employs it in this sense throughout his work. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to employ some other words than ‘‘ tone and semitone’’ to denote 
the distances between tones, and perhaps no terms are more natural and intelligible, 
and, upon the whole, more suitable for this purpose, than the terms ‘‘degree or step,’” 
and ‘‘ half-degree or half-step.’’—Tr. 3 
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a larger |y, or two ps (p>) of the usual size, (the latter is the sign usually 
employed,) or sometimes a Greek 8. Accordingly,the key which is otherwise 
called G can be written as F+ or F#*#, 7. e. F twice sharped; the key which is 
otherwise called D, can be written as E)) or Ep), 2. e. E-twice flatted; the 
A-key as Bly or Bp),z. e. B-double flat, &c. Comp. p. 32. 


§ XXVII. 


The neutralizing or canceling sign (4,) also called the restoring or re- 
solving sign, or concisely the natural, neutralizes the effect of a preceding 
transposition-sign, so that e. g.a note which otherwise would, by virtue of a 
foregoing elevation-sign, have been g sharp, becomes again g natural by 
means of the canceling sign set before it. 

Since the neutralizing sign, as we perceive, revokes at one time a de- 
pression and at another an elevation, it is itself, viewed in relation to the 
revoked depression or elevation, at one time an elevation-sign and at another 
a, depression-sign; or, more strictly speaking, it is the sign of a restored ele- 
vation or of a restored depression, and hence it is always in some mea- 
sure eguivocal or ambiguous. 


REMARK. 


Though this ambiguity is not exactly an essential imperfection in our written music, 
still it were rather to be wished that we had two different signs: one as the sign of a 
restored elevation, and another as the sign of a restored depression. The equivocal- 
ness of the neutralization-sign appears especially inconvenient where a piece of music 
is to be transposed from one key into another; because, in that case, wherever the 
natural occurs it must be recognized at one time as an elevation-sign, at another _ 
as a sign of depression, and at another as a restoration-sign; and, vice versa, when 
the sharp (#) occurs, it must at one time be understood as a sharp, and at another 
as a natural; so also the flat (b,) at one time as a flat, and at another as a‘natural. 

i é. g. a passage, as in fig. 9. 7. 


which runs predominately in C major, is to be transposed into F major, as in fig. 9. k, 
(Fig. 9. k.) 
> ct 
b—@—t 


it is perceived that at the second quarter note there must be placed a natural instead 
of a sharp, while at the forth quarter note there must be a flat in the place of the 
natural. Vice versa, in transposing the example from F to C, a sharp. must be placed 
at the second quarter note instead of the natural; and, at the fourth quarter note, a 
natural instead of the flat. In transposing from C to G, fig. 9. 1. 


> 
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a sharp is again placed in the same situation in which there was a sharp in Ex- 
ample Fig. 9.7. and so also a natural occurs again in the same relative situation as 
the natural in Example Fig. 9. 7. and thus arises an equivocalness which is attended with 
the disadvantage that one cannot always at the very first instant determine whether 
the occurring natural is a sign of elevation or of depression.— The practice of 
the older musical composers which is adverted to in the following section seems to show 
that they were sensible of the impropriety of the equivocalness here complained of. 


§ XXVIII. 
$ 

Our older musical composers used the natural (4) only for revoking the 
flat (b,) but not for revoking the sharp (#,) and thus only as a sign of 
restored elevation, but not as a sign of restored depression; they pre- 
ferred to use the flat (h,) for the sign of.restored depression, according, to 
which method of writing, consequently, the passage in fig. 9. 7. would appear 
as follows, in Fig. 9. m: 


This mode of writing, however, only puts a greater degree of equivocal- ~ 
ness in the place of a smaller one, and is at the present period entirely out | 
of use. It is mentioned here merely in the way of historical information | 
and for the purpose of rendering the old musical writings intelligible. 


§ XXIX. 


The history of the origin of the chromatic signs—#, b, 4, combines itself 
with the history already given in § XX. of the names of our notes. 

Inasmuch as previously to the invention of the musical staff, the tones were 
written by means of the letters, and two different tones were designated by 
the letter B,* it was practised for the purpose of having some distinguishing 
sign, to designate the original or natural, unaltered B—the so called B durum, 
by a square formed }—after the shape of the black monk letters of that pe- 
riod.—(B quadratum ; in French, Bequarre, Bécarre, also B quarre, more 
rarely B quarré; in Italian, B quadro or Bisquadro ;) whereas the lowered B 
—the so called B molle was designated by a round shaped b or 6, and hence 
was called the round B, after the form of our present Latin or Roman letters, 
(B rotundum ; in French, B rond; Italian, B rotondo or ritondo.) ; 

Moreover, subsequently to the introduction of our system of note-lines, 
or the so called staff, both of these different Bs were presented on one and 


* Originally the letter B represented the tone which we denote by it, but subse- 
quently, when a new tone, a half degree below this, was introduced, the B was taken 
for the latter, and another letter, namely H, was taken for the former,—a usage which 
the Germans still retain.—Tr. . 
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the same degree of the staff; but a sign was always written in connection 
with the note to show whether it was intended to denote the original nat- 
ural 8, cr the lowered 4; namely, a square formed § was placed before the 
note, in the first case; and a round @ in the second case. 

When afterwards the other so called chromatic tones came into use, the 
course of procedure in relation to them was of the same character: every 
raised or lowered tone was put in the place which belonged to the natural 
tone, e. g. the tone g sharp was represented by a note in the g place on the 
staff, and the syllable ‘‘g7s”’ (z. e. ¢#) was always written before it, &c. 

It is plain, however, that the inconvenience of such a mode of writing 
must soon have been felt, and that shorter signs were sought by means of 
which it could be signified in the case of any note whatever, whether it was 
intended to denote an elevated, a depressed, or the natural original tone of 
the place concerned. 

In pursuance of this object, the round 4 was chosen as the sign of depres- 
sion. ‘his selection undoubtedly resulted from the circumstance that this 
6, which was now habitually regarded as the sign of the depression of the 
tone B, and of course as the sign of the depression of the place itself in 
which B stood, could conveniently be taken as the sign of the depression 
of every other place also. (It did not occur indeed, that a new impropriety 
was introduced by this means, inasmuch as now a universal chromatic sign 
and an individual tone came to have one and the same name; that is to say, 
both are called 4.) It is the present practice to give to this lowered b the 
form } or b, 

In consequence of a similar connection of ideas, the so called square 9%, 
which had hitherto designated the natural tone B, 2. e. the B not lowered— 
B natural, was adopted as the sign of all so called natural tones; and hence, 
not only of all the tones which were not lowered, but also of all which were 
not raised. (Com. § XXVII). Inthe written music of modern times the 
form of this square % has become changed into the well known form 4—the 
natural—(possibly also it may be a corruption of the letter }j.) 

Finally, the sign of elevation (#,) originally called B cancellatum, the B 
stricken out, stricken through, the latticed B, appears to have arisen from a 
similar association of ideas; and, as its name imports, it appears actually to 
have been a doubly crossed B, which was crossed once and again to signify 
that it was not to be lowered, but on the other hand was even to be raised. 


§ XXX. 


It is well known that very frequently, either in the beginning of a piece 
of music, immediately after the clef, or farther on in the course of the piece, 
one or more of these transposition-signs, (sharps, flats, or naturals) occurs 
with a view to a permanent effect. The subject of these chromatic fore-signs 
or signatures, is treated in the doctrine of the keys. (Theory § 141.) 


(D.) 
THOROUGH-BASE. © 


&! ST: 


In addition to the hitherté described method of designating tones by 
notes, there is still another, consisting of a compound of notes, figures, and 


. 
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other signs, which is called thorough base. But as this writing in figures 
properly presupposes a knowledge of the entire grammar of musical com- 
position, even if not still more than that, it cannot here be explained. In 
the fourth volume of the Theory it is exhibited in full. 


; REMARK. 


Professor Maas, in his review of the first volume of the first edition of my Theory 
(in der Leipz. Allg. Mus. Zeitung, 1817, S. 641) regrets to find, in the foregoing expla- 
nation of our present mode of writing music, no mention made of its advantages over 
the designation of tones merely by figures, and that I have not raised my voice also in 
helping the sooner to suppress ‘‘ this senseless old practice,—a practice long since 
known to be worthy of rejection and for this reason long ago abandoned, though now 
again sought to be revived:—a practice which every intelligent friend of the musical 
art must desire to see exterminated.’’ I know not how to fill up the chasm here com- 
plained of, by a more weighty authority than by quoting the opinion which I have 
transcribed above from Prof. Maas, relative to the subject in question. Any one, 
however, who may wish to see an ample exhibition of the advantages of our method 
of writing music on the lines and spaces of the staff, can find it in Prof. Maas’s Trea- 
tise in No. 6 der Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung von 1815. Comp. also Caecilia VI. 8. 109; 
VII. S. 133; VIII. S. 25, 261; IX. S. 185. 

It did not occur to me as being necessary either, to say anything against Dr. 
Krause’s method of writing music, (Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitung, 13. Bd. 8S. 497. 14 Bd, 
S. 117, 183,) which would take away all indications of the pitches of tones and would 
rob us of nearly all the advantages of our indications of the lengths of tones, while 
it would, on the other hand, most wonderfully sharpen up our eyesight in measuring 
the lengths of notes and would convert a common music writer into a geometer, or 
perhaps even a geometer into a writer of music. It moreover seems unnecessary here 
to declaim against the introduction of a mode of writing notes whose ideal is the 
cylinder of a barrel-organ. 


DIVISION V. 
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DISTANCES OF TONES,—INTERVALS, 
(A.) 
IDEA, 


§ XXXII. 


Thus far we have acquired a knowledge of the tones, of their names, 
and of the manner in which they are written. In all this, every tone has 
appeared by itself: but we will now examine them in their mutual relations 
as situated one above another; we will contemplate them in relation to their 
different comparative elevations. . « ' 
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The relation of two tones of like elevation is called unison. 

The relation, however, of two tones not exactly equal in point of pitch, 
the difference between the elevation of one tone and that of another, the 
distance from a higher to a lower tone is called an interval, i. e. an inter- 
mediate space, separation of tones, distance of tones. (Another significa- 
tion appropriate to the technical word interval, which does not belong to 
the present connection, we shall become acquainted with in the doctrine of 
chords. ) 

Our technical language has a name for every conceivable interval within 
the limits of our system of tones, and thereby affords us the convenience 
of being able to name every greater or smaller difference in the pitch of 


tones. 


(B.) 
NUMERICAL NAMES OF INTERVALS. 
§ XXXIIL. 


The name of every interval depends, first of all, upon the number of 
degrees which it embraces; or, in other words, in the naming of intervals it 
is first observed how many places on the staff the two tones are apart. 
The distance from any one place of the staff to the next higher or lower is 
called a degree. A note which stands one place higher on the staff than an- 
other, as e. g. one is on a line, and the other nezt above or below the line; 
—s-°— or —g-0—, e. g. c—d, e—f, &c.,—is said to be one degree distant 
from it. 

Of two notes, one of which is in this way one degree higher than the 
other, the lowest is called the first, prima or the prime, and the higher one 
is called the second, secunda or second: and the interval, the distance between 
the two different tones, is itself called @ second. 

The interval between two notes, one of which is two degrees, 2. e. two sec- 
_onds, higher than the other, where consequently the upper one, reckoned 
onward from the lowest or first, is the thzrd, or, briefly, the interval extend- 
ing over three note-places, as —s-2— or —se———., is called a third, ase. g. 
g—b, f—a, e—g, &e. 

Two notes which are three degrees distant from one another, and whose 
interval accordingly embraces four places, as ——e— or —3-*—, constitute 
a fourth, as e. g. c—f, f—b, b—e, and the like. M 

The interval of five places, ase. g. c—g, is called a fifth; of siz, a 
sixth ; of seven, a seventh; of eight, an eighth; of nine, a ninth; of ten, a 
tenth; of eleven, an eleventh; of twelve, a twelfth; of thirteen, a thir- 
teenth ; of fourteen, a fourteenth; of fifteen, a fifteenth ; of sixteen, a siz- 
teenth ; of seventeen, a seventeenth. ; 

It is extremely rare, however, to reckon so far as this: for the most part 
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only the first eight of the above designations are used. As we heretofore 
perceived the succession of the letters to repeat itself from 8 to 8, and as the 
eighth note-place is again designated by the same letter as the first (§ XVI,) 
so the ninth, inasmuch as it is the eighth degree from the second or the sec- 
ond from the eighth, and thus as it were another second, differing only in 
the circumstance that it occurs after a renewed application of the measuring 
scale, is also again called a@ second. In the same way the tenth is called 
the third, because it is as it were a renewed third, only taken within the 
compass of a higher octave: so the eleventh is regarded as the fourth: the 
twelfth, as the fifth: the fifteenth, as the octave: the sixteenth, as the sec- 
ond again, &c. as is shown by the following set of numbers arranged under 
one another: 


~ 


8 | 10 11 2 13 14 15 
15 16 17 18 19 20 Ot 22 
ps 03, suc. 


The higher numerical names of the intervals, however, are not entirely 
superfluous ; for, on the one hand, they are needed where it is requisite to 
point out definitely at what distance from the first tone a third is to be under- 
stood: whether e. g. it is to be taken as an actual third, as c—e, or the 


tenth, as c—e, or even the seventeenth, as c—e; and, on the other, the 
appellation xznth, in particular, is employed in a certain specific case which 
will be mentioned hereafter. Theory, § 77 seq. 


§ XXXIV. 


The reckoning of intervals is always from below upwards, as we have hith- 
erto proceeded, and the term third, e. g. always signifies the third degree 
reckoned wpwards, and accordingly an interval in the opposite direction 
would be expressed by the additional appellation wnder or lower, ase. g. 
the lower third from G, the lower fifth from B, the under octave from e, &e. 


(C.) 


; 
/ 


ACCESSORY NAMES OF INTERVALS. 
§ XXXV. 


In the foregoing treatment of intervals according to the number of their 

_ degrees it must have occurred to every reader, that not unfrequently inter- 
vals of very different extent are found under one and the same numerical 
name. LE. g. we called the interval a#-f.a second, as well as f—g; while 
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the former is only half as large as the latter; for, the one embraces three 
keys, while the other embraces only two. 

Consequently the number of the degrees is not alone sufficient to deter- 
mine exactly the magnitude of the distance between the tones, and of course 
the numerical names alone are not adequate to the exact designation of 
this distance; but it is necessary that we look farther for some method 
whereby intervals of the same number of degrees and of the same numeri- 
cal name, though still of different magnitude can be definitely designated 
and the exact distance of the tones from one another be made known: the 
method adopted for this purpose is that of adding to the numerical name a 
more specific, distinctive appellation, or accessory name, showing whether the 
interval is of the larger or of the smaller species. 

We will accordingly now become acquainted with the intervals in this 
respect; we will learn to reckon them not merely, as heretofore, according 
to the number of their degrees, but will learn also to measure them according 
to their magnitude, and to designate and name them hereafter with more spe- 
cific and accurate appellations. 


(1.) 


SMALL AND LARGE INTERVALS. 
§ XXXVI. 


We find, even in the series of the natural tones, intervals of one and the 
same numerical name, which are at one time of the larger species, and at 
another of the smaller. To the former we naturally give the distinctive 
accessory name ‘‘ldarge’’ or ‘‘ great ;”’ to the latter, ‘‘ small.” * 


* The terms ‘‘large’’ and ‘‘ small,’’ it will be perceived, are here employed in the 
place of the more usual terms ‘‘ major’? and ‘‘ minor.’? The former are an exact and 
_ literal translation of the terms which the author himself employs, and while it is desi- 
rable on this account to adopt them in the translation, it is also desirable for the still 
more important reason that they are more simplé and intelligible than those which we 
have been accustomed to use in their stead. ‘‘ Large ’’ and ‘‘small,’’ being pure 
English words and among the most familiar and earliest known of all the words of our 
language, have a decided advantage over the Latin words ‘* major’ and ¢ minor,’’ on 
the score of being more universally and easily intelligible and of making at once a 
more clear, distinct, and perfect impression. Words of the old Saxon stock, such as 
every English or American child has been familiar with from his cradle, seem, for this - 
reason, to be very especially adapted to be used as technical terms. There has for Yours 
been a deepening conviction in the mind of the translator that a great error is committed _ : 
in the instruction books of most of the arts and sciences, in using too profusely terms 
which are borrowed from foreignvor dead languages. The effect of such a measure 
must be, asit certainly is, to obscuré what it should be a special purpose to make plain | 
Of all the books in the world, one of ¢lémentary instruction should be the most simph 
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In the first place we find (as has been already observed), 

(a.) two different species of seconds ; or, in other words, the step from one 
tone to another lying next to it in the series of the tones of the long keys is 
at one time larger, and at another smaller, just according as it occupies 
either the distance from the tone of one key to that of the next higher, as 
e. g. e—f, or to the second following, so that between the lowest and the 
highest key there is still one intermediate key, as e. g. f—g. The former 
distance is called a small [07 minor | second, and the latter a large [or major] 
second. 

On going through the series of the natural tones we shall find the degree 
or second C—D or c—d, &c, large; D—E likewise large; E—F small; 
F—G, G—A, and A—B large ; and B—c again small: 

LO, I OOP OWN DP D>, PRM DD) PRM DO OD (I 
C D EK F G A Beis d, &c. 
Large, large, small, large, large, large, small, large. 

In addition to these large and small seconds lying in the series of the nat- 
ural tones, many other great and small degrees or seconds also may be 
formed by means of chromatic elevations or depressions of one of the 
tones or of both. E. g. 

Small seconds: f#—g, cz—d, g#—a, d#—e, a#—b, e4#—f#, b#—cx, 
fx—o#; a—b”, d—e”, g—a?, c—d?, f—gb, B>—c>, e>—f?, ab—p>d, 

Large seconds: e—f#, B—c#, f#—g#, c#—d#, o#—a#, d#—e#, ab— 
b#, e#—fx: B—c, eb—f, ab—b>, db—eb, gh—ab, ch—db, fb—b, 
Bbb—cb, 

Many call these large degrees or large seconds also whole degrees, and 
the small ones half degrees, because the latter as has been before observed, 
are in a manner only half as large as the former. Sometimes also even the 
terms whole and half tones have been used-in this sense. Com. § XX XVIITI.1. 

(b.) In like manner also ‘20 different thirds are found in the series of the 
natural tones, according as the two degrees of which the third consists are 
both large, as in the third C—E, F—A, G—B; or the one is great and 
the other small, as D—F, E—G, A—c, B—d, thus: 


- small. large. small. 


te aR a Cg SIE NE ae Ge 
large. small. large. small. 
A third consisting of two small degrees does not occur in the series of the 
natural tones, because in this series no two small degrees come next to one 
another. (Comp. the diagram above.) 


and intelligible, and in order to its becoming so, it derives very great advantages from 
employing, as far as possible, for its technical terms, the plain, easy, and universally 
familiar words of our own language.—lIt is in pursuance of this conviction, that the 
translator feels called upon, so far as he can conceive himself justified in so doing,com- 
patibly with a due deference to authority and established usage, to discard whatever is 
foreign in the mode of expression and to substitute in its place the most familiar sim- 
_ plicity. 

In accordance with the above principle, the word ‘‘ darge’’ or ‘* great’ is used for 
‘““major;’? and ‘‘small,’’ for ‘‘minor.’’? Thus ‘‘wtajor’’ second, ‘‘major’’ third, &c. 
becomes large second, large third, &c; and ‘‘minor’’ second, ‘‘minor’’ third, &e. 
becomes small second, small third, &c.—Tr. *. * 

‘ ee 
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Besides the above mentioned small and large thirds, lying in the series 
of the natural tones, many others of the same magnitude may also be formed 
by a chromatic raising or lowering of one or both of the tones, as e. g. 


Small thirds : fa c#—e, g#—b, sida! +, atr—c#. ext—grr, b ba —dzt, 


Sema &e.; g—b>, c—e>, fab, Bb—db, eb—gb, Ab—ce>, db—f>, 
Aa Oi ah 

Large thirds: d-—f#, A—c#, e—g#, B—d#, f#—a#, c#—e#, o# ft 
d#—fx, ....53; Bb—d, eb—g, Ab—c, d>—t. g—bb, ch—eb, fb—ab 
pod, 6 


(c.) So also in the series of natural tones we find two different species of 
fourths, according as two of the three degrees included by the fourth are 
large and one is small, or all three are large. A fourth of the former spe- 
cies we again denominate a small fourth, and one,of the latter species a 


large fourth. 

C—F, D—G, E—A, G—c, A—d, B—e are small fourths: F—B is a 
large fourth. 

Examples of small fourths, which are formed by chromatic transpositions, 
are as follows: 
f4—hb, sige #, GH—ce#, d4—er, At—d#, e4—az, bi et, f ~— 

&c.; f—b>, B bed, eb—ab, A>—db, db—gb, Gb—cb, cb—fb SALE id 
ixatnples of large fourths by chromatic transpositions: c—f# Ppa 
—et, A——d#, e—aif, Beit, fi—bif, ot f%, Ke. ; Bre, eb-—a, Ab—d, 

d?—g, G>—c, cb—f, fob>, Bbb—eb, &e. 

Instead of small fourth, the expression pure fourth [perfect fourth] is fre- 
quently used, and instead of large fourth, the term superfluous fourth is 
sometimes employed. But we find it more consistent and congruous to use, 
for distinguishing the two species of intervals occurring in the series of the 
natural tones, the terms smadd and large, as distinctive accessory names 
that are perfectly uniform and universal, and to reserve the accessory terms 
superfluous and diminished, for the intervals which are of the species men- 
tioned in the following section. 

Moreover the large fourth is not unfrequently called the false fourth, 
sometinies also tritone, because it embraces three large, so called whole 
degrees, (three whole tones. ) 

(d.) Fifths also are found of two different sizes, according as two of 
the four degrees of which a fifth consists are small, and two are large, or 
three are large and only one small. The only smad/ fifthis B—f. All the 
rest are large. 

Small fifths by means of chromatic transpositions: rte » CHS, G— 
d, d#—a, A#—e, e#—b, Bar — fit, FxX—c#, ; e—b?, e? Peale G 
db, c—gb, F—cb, Bb—f, QU Witte 

Large fifths: B—f#, F#—c#, c#—o#, Beiter d#, pei A#t—e#, er — 
b#, Ba—fx . Beoof eee Ab—eb, db—ab, Gb—ab, Sharer Pow 


Instead of the name small fifth, the term diminished, or false fifth is fre- 
_ quently used; and instead of the word large, the term pure [or perfect] is 
not unfrequently employed. But here again we prefer to remain true and 
uniform to the distinguishing accessory names which we have once id we 
(Comp. remarks under ec.) 


It will moreover be obgerved here that the small fifth is the same in re- _ 
spect to the number of keys as the large fourth, and thus is, in this- il: | 


of view, equivocal. We shall hereafter recur to ‘this subiect. eznin._ 


(e.) That is called a small sixth, two of whose five degrees are small, and 
three large. But if four of these degrees are large and only one is small, 
the sixth is called a large sixth. Accordingly the sixths E—c, A—f, B—g, 
are small; those C—A, D—B, F—d, G—e, are large. 

Small sixths by chromatic transpositions ae as follows: F 7 —d, cH#—a, 
GH—e, di—hb, “a replu Lerma er Be x—_d4,—; d—b?, G—eb, 
—a’, F—d), B bob, Eb—e, Ab—fb, d bap», 

Large sixths, by Giromatte Boncioceiotet are as follows: A—f#, E—cif, 
B—g#, FH#—d#, c#—a#t, Gi#—ez#, atarcsis A#—fx; B>—o,) Hoes 
Ab—f, db—b>, Gb—ed, cb—a>, Fb—d>, Bbb__gb, 

(f.) In like manner occur small and sae sevenths, according as four of 
the six degrees of which the seventh consists are large and two are small, 
or five are large and only one is small. All the sevenths in the natural se- 
ries of tones are small, except the two C—B, and F—EKH. 

Other small sevenths ia means of chromatic transpositions are as follows: 


F#—e, ci#—b, GH—f#, De—c#, At—ert, Ex—d#, By—at, Fx—ey; 
c—bb, F—e? , Bo—a?, Eb—d>, Ab—g>, Db—c? , Gb—tb, cb_bb, 

Lar ge ores in the same way are as follaiess G—f#, ae A pee 
E—dz, B—a#, Fu—e#, c#— Sat Gu—fx; B-—a, Eb—d, Ab g, Db 
G>—f, cb—b>, F?—e, Bbb—a> 

fe The octave in the Haeural series of tones everywhere occurs of one 
and the same magnitude; or, as it is usually expressed, it occurs only asa 
pure octave, there is no case in which one is found greater than another, 
Hence the terms small and great cannot be predicated of the octave, nor, for 
the same reason, of the prime. 

(h.) Small and great ninths, tenths, elevenths, &c. are only repetitions of 
small and great seconds, thirds, fourths, &c. 


(2.). 


DIMINISHED AND SUPERFLUOUS INTERVALS, 


§ XXXVIL. 


We have seen that in the natural series of tones, intervals occur of one 


and the same numerical name, while yet they are of two different magni- 
tudes. The difference between large and small intervals every where 
amounts to just one key. Greater differences than this do not there occur; 
but such larger differences may be produced by the help of a chromatic 
transposition of at least one of the two tones, as, e. g. a second f— —gi, 


which is larger than the one hitherto known to us under the term large,—. 


: 


also a third d#—f, which is smaller than a small third, &c. 
Intervals which are by one key larger or smaller than they occur in the 

series of the natural tones, that is, one_key larger than large, or smaller than 

small,—are called superfluous, and diminished. (Comp. remark at ts XVII, 

N o. 11.) . 

[8] | 
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§ XXXVI. 


Accordingly, 

(1.) The relation between two tones, both of which stand on one and the 
same degree or place of the staff, but one of which is one key higher than 
the other, as e. g. g—g#, ab—a, and the like, is denominated a superfluous 
prime, because the difference of pitch between the two tones is by one key 
greater than it is in the case of the prime in the series of the natural tones. 
(That is to say, in the latter case, between two tones, both standing on one 
and the same deeree of the staff, there is no difference at all: but ¢ and c# 
are separated by the distance of one key, and, accordingly, the difference 
between two tones situated on one and the same deeree of the staff can 
amount to one key more than in the series of the natural tones. 


The superfluous prime is thus, as it respects the number of keys, equiva- 
lent to the small second (or small so called half-tone degree,S XXXVI. 1), 
and hence amdliguous. For, the superfluous prime, as e. g. g—g*, just as 
the small second, g—a’, consists of two tones of two immediately proxi- 
mate keys, and the two appear on the piano-forte precisely alike. 

Still however the two are essentially different. For two tones which in 
relation to one another make out a superfluous prime, stand both together 
on one and the same degree of the staff and are distinguished only by a 
chromatic sign; both obtain their name from one and the same letter; the 
only difference is, that one is distinguished by a chromatic character attached 
to it; e. g. Gb antes G—G+#. But in the case of the small second all this 
is different: there, each of the two tones stands on a different and separate 
degree of the staff, and each is designated by a distinct letter, as e. g. 
hres G—A?, &c. (Indeed, if we bring into calculation the fact that the 
tone G , e. g. is not properly quite so high—or at least ought not to be—as 
A? [§ sae an it will appear, in this point “of view, that the interval G—G¢ is 
not strictly quite so large as the one G—A?. 

It results from the first mentioned great szmilarity of the small second 
and the superfluous prime, that both have received the common name of @ 
half-tone or half degree, (§ XXXVI); and it is a consequence of the last 
mentioned dzfference, that, for the sake of a more exact and specific dis- 
tinction, the small second is called a large half-tone [or a large half-degree], 
while the superfluous prime is denominated @ smail half- tone [or a small 
half-degree|. (‘This is truly a somewhat remarkable and at any rate rather 
an obscure mode of expression. ) 

The. superfluous prime is often called also a chromatic interval (Comp. 
“remark at § XVII. No. 10): (because the two tones differ only so much 
from one another as a chromatic transposition-sign makes them, ) or a chro- 
matic half-tone or semitone (see remark above referred to); and, in contra- 
distinction from this, the small second or large half-tone [half-degree] is 
called a diatonic halftone [a diatonic half-degree]. 

We prefer, instead of all these particular appellations, to use in all cases 
the terms superfluous prime and small second: by which means the whimsical 
distinction of great half and small half, of diatonic half and chromatic half 
tones [half-degrees] is at once spared. 


So also the expression haljf-degree (§ XXXVI. a.) sHoald be avoided,* 


*The author’s opinion that the term half-degree should be discarded is doubtless a 
just one. Its use is not really necessary in any case, while its abandonment, in com- 
mon with that of the other terms—half-tone, semitone, chromatic interval, and the. 7 
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because at one time under this term is understood a superfluous prime (a | 


chromatic or small half-tone), and at another a small second (a diatonic or 
large half-tone), whereby there easily arises a confusion of ideas which 
can only with difficulty be avoided by the appendage large and small, as 
large half-degree, small half-degree. 

In contradistinction from the superfluous prime, the non-superfluous, the 
real unison (§ XXII), is usually called the pure prime. 

(2.) A second is said to be diminished when it is still smaller by one key 
than the small second, as e. g. g#—ab, d#—eb , al—hbb, e#—f, Bu—e, 
fx—g, cX—d, cu—db, ft—g>; B—cb, e—f?, a—bbb, d—ebb, g—abb, 
This is hence, so ee speak, an sihiorhitomic tana or, in other words, it is 
the relation subsisting between two enharmonically parallel tones (§ XIX.) 
and therefore is in itself an equivocal interval (§ XXI.), inasmuch as on 
the piano-forte it appears as a pure prime. 

The superfluous second is still larger by the distance of one key than the 
great second, ase. g. B—c#, fem oot g—at#, ae a—b#, e—f%, 
b—cx; eb—fp, ab—b, d>—e, ¢ ha ed} fotg, Bb>xe, ghhig 

(3.) Diminished thirds are as follows: Sei gb f#—ab Bab, e—g?, 
A—c>, d—f>, g—pb>b:-»# p>, d#—f, At#—c, e#—g, BH—d, fx—a, 
ex—e, ¢X—b, In respect to keys, the diminished third is a large second, 
e. g. C#—D# is the same thing as DD—E”, 

Super fluous thirds are as follows: e>—g#, Bb—d#, [—a#, c—e#, g—b#, 
d—f*x, A—cX, e—g*;—A>b—c#, db—fe, g>—b, phe: fo—a, B! bb, 
phe a. 


like, would evidently be attended with the advantages which the author suggests, 
namely: it would, on the one hand, conduce to simplicity by uniformly employing only 
one term instead of half a dozen; while, on the other, it would leave a term to be ex- 
clusively employed which is entirely specific and definite, a term which would always 
point out precisely and unequivocally the thing intended. The term superfluous prime 
uniformly means the interval between the tone denoted by a certain letter and a tone 
denoted by the same letter when sharped or flatted; while the term small second as 
uniformly means the interval between the tone denoted by any letter and the tone de- 
noted by the next letter above when the latter is flatted, or the next letter below when 
the latter is sharped, and also the interval between the third and fourth, and between 
the seventh and eighth degrees of the so called natural scale; and thus all is made 
simple, clear, and definite. 


And moreover, whenever we might have occasion to speak of the distances between 
the successive letters or tones of the scale, without the formality of giving them their 
technical interval names, we could call them, as the author does, large degrees and 
small degrees. 

If however the choice were to be made between the use of the terms half-degree 
and half-tone, it is plain that the author would decide with the translator in preferring 
the former. It is on this ground that the translator has, to a limited extent, adopted 
the term half-deg> >. It was thought that the settled and universal custom, which 
has obtained with the Americans and the English, of using the terms tone, semitone, 
&c. would scarcely permit a total abandonment, at present, of all analogous terms, 
leaving none that could be employed as substitutes and could be applied in substan-~ 
tially the same way. The term half-degree therefore has been adopted as the less of 
two evils.—TR. 
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(4.) Diminished fourths, 7. e. still smaller than small fourths, are as fol- 
lows: D#—G, E—A>, B#—e, c—f>, Fx—B, F—B)), &e. ; 

Superfluous fourths in our sense of that term, 7. e. fourths by one degree 
larger than large fourths, are as follows: f—b#, fb—b, c—fx, bbb—e, 
E>_A#, &c.—That the term superfluous fourth is used by many music 
teachers in a different sense, has already been observed on page 56. 

(5.) Diminished fifths in our sense of the word, 7. e. fifths smaller by one 


degree than the small fifths, are as follows: Ba#—f, B—f?, Fx—c, E—B?, 


and the like. Here also we again call attention to the fact, as remarked 
on page 56, that many musicians understand a different thing under the 
term diminished fifth. 

Superfluous fifths are as follows: C—G#, G—d#, Ab—e, e—b#, Fb—c, 
B—f*x, B>>—F, and so on. 

(6.) Diminished sizths are as follows: B—gb, A#—f, e#—c, E—cy, 
Fx—d, D—B>>, F4#—d), &e. | 

Superfluous sizths: Eb—c#, Gbh—e, F—d#, G—e#, cbh—a, Bbb—g, 
E—cx, Ab—f#, &e. 

(7.) Diminished sevenths are as follows: B—a>, GH—f, C#—B), B4#—a, 
G—f>, Fx—e, F—ebb, F#—e?, &e. 

Superfluous sevenths : Fb—e, c—b#, G—fx, Epbp—d, Ab—o#, &e. 

(8.) The octave also, which in the series of the natural tones we found 
to be only of one and the same magnitude—only pure (or perfect), page 57, 
can, by chromatic transposition, be presented as smaller and greater than 
it is in the series of the natural tones. In the one case—7, e. when small- 
er,—we apply to it the term diminished ; in the other, the term Eas bal 
as, diminished octave, superfluous octave. 

Diminished octaves are as follows: E—eb, D#—d, F—f, B4#—b, Cx—c#, 
Eb—ebpb, &c. 

Superfluous octaves: E?—e, Bb—b, D—d#, Fo—f, B—b#, C#—c*, 
Ebb—eb, &e, 

In contradistinction from the diminished and the superfluous octave, that 


which is neither diminished nor superfluous, is, as we have already obsery- 


ed, called the pure octave. 
(9.) Diminished and superfluous ninths, tenths, &c. are only repetitions 


of the like seconds, thirds, &c., one octave enlarged. 


(3.) 


DOUBLY DIMINISHED AND DOUBLY SUPERFLUOUS INTERVALS. 
; id 


§ XXXIX. 


wre 


Doubly diminished and doubly super floes intervals are also conceivable 
as e, g. a doubly superfluous second: g>—a#,—a sete superfluous octave s 
G>—ct, B>—b#,—a doubly diminished octave: Gd—g>, Ba—bb, &e. : 
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Indeed, even more than doubly diminished and doubly superfluous intervals 
may be conceived of. 


(D.) 
SIGNS FOR THE DIFFERENT INTERVALS. 
§ XL. 


For the purpose of representing the different distances of tones by short 
signs, we find it convenient to employ our ordinary figures, making the 
figure 2 represent the interval of the second; the figure 3, a third; 4, a 
fourth, &c. We will specifically designate the small [or minor] intervals 
by a dot placed pErore the figure, and the large [or major] intervals by a 
dot placed arteR the figure; the diminished intervals by two dots before the 
figure, and the superfluous by two dots placed after the figure. 

According to this plan 

the sign «6, e. g. denotes a small sixth, 
Soe Oe) 8 large’ sixth, 

‘¢ ¢ ee6 a diminished sixth, 

ce ee «Gee a superfluous sixth. 


ae 


(E.) 
EQUIVOCALNESS OF INTERVALS. 
§ XLI. 


By casting a glance over all the intervals hitherto enumerated, it will be 
observed that they are all without exception equivocal. We have already 
directed attention to this equivocalness in some particular instances, as e. g 
in the case of the small fifths, the superfluous prime, and the diminished 
second. But all the rest also are of the same character. 

To wit, in respect to the number of keys, the following intervals coincide: 

(1.) Large intervals with others that are small. This is the case in re- 
spect to the large fourth and small fifth, as e. g. F—B ang B—f, G#—d and 
d—g#, and the like. 

(2.) Large intervals with diminished intervals, namely: 

(a.) The large second with the diminished third, as e. g. B—c# and 
B—d>, c—d and By—d, &e. 

(d.) The large thirds with diminished fourths, as, e. g. c—e and c—f), or 

By—e. 

_ (c.) The 5+ with the +6, as e. g. E—B and E—c?; c—g and Beg; 

* _ (4) The 6+ with 7, ase. g. A—fy and A—g?, Bog and Af—g; 
fe.) 7+ with #8, as e. g. C—B and C—cb; Bb—a and Af—a. 
a 
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(3.) Small intervals coincide with others that are superfluous : 
(a) The 2 with le 
(d) 6c os 66 Dee 
(c) 3 04 CO Bee 
(a) 6c °6 Ts TT) 
(e) BoM pee OR, 

In like manner it will be found that diminished intervals coincide with 
superfluous, and vice versa: e. g. °*6 and 4*¢; EKf—c and F—BB8, &c. 

All the intervals might now, though in a less extended and formal man- 
ner, be again gone through in respect to the point here involved, and per- 
haps a table be made out after the following form: 

‘* Two tones belonging to one and the same key, may be either a pure unison, as 
é. g. e—e, or a diminished second, as e. g. e—fp.”’ 

‘“«Two tones belonging to two immediately proximate keys, may be either a super- 
fluous prime, or a small second, or a doubly diminished third, as e. g. e—e#, e—f, 


e#—gp, &c.”’ 


‘* Two tones, when one key lies between, can be either 2+, as e. g. e—f#, or °°3, 


e—g), &c.”’ 
‘Two tones, between which there are two keys, may be—&c. &c.”’ 


(F.) 


INVERSION OF INTERVALS. 


§ XLII. 


If the lower of two different tones, is raised by one octave or by a double oc- 
tave, &c. so that it becomes higher than the other which before was the high- 
est ; or, which amounts to the same thing, 2f the higher tone is lowered by 
octaves until it comes to be lower than the other,—in short, if the two terms 
of an interval are reversed so that the lowest becomes the highest and the 
highest lowest, as e. g. if the lowest tone of the interval represented here 
at J J ——— 


is transposed by an octave higher as at K, 


i) ees 
Soo 
ys Ss ee 
or if the higher is made an octave lower as at L, 
Meeps name 
. ° Pew 4 
(which last is the same as it respects the point in question, inasmuc’» >> ‘+ 


amounts to the same thing, whether the lower tone is raised abo 

higher or the higher is put down below the lower, since in either e+ — 
lowest becomes the highest, and the highest lowest,) an inversion 0 > 
terval [or a turning of an interval upside down] is said to take plac 
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Thus the foregoing example in K is an inversion of that in J, or, which 
is the same thing, J is the inversion of K. For if K is again inverted, the 
position J again occurs, as a matter of course. Accordingly the two differ- 
ent positions are, as well backwards as forwards, reciprocally inversions of 
one another. 


§ XLII. 


As the nature of an inversion consists in the circumstance, that, of two 
different tones, the lower becomes the higher, or vice versa, it follows, 

(1.) That the unison or pure prime is not susceptible of inversion, be- 
cause, of two tones, neither of which is higher than the other, the higher 
cannot of course be placed under the lower ; and it follows, 


(2.) That, in order to invert two tones which are farther from one an- 
other than a diminished octave, the upper tone must be lowered two or 
more octaves, or the lower raised two or more octaves, or both at the same 
time must be mutually transposed by one or more octaves. For if, in order to 


invert a ninth, if you pee asé. 2. e—f at iin the following example, 


i Sawai IL)" am 


Bee epics yicti 


we were only to raise the lower tone e by one octave as at k, the interval 
e—f would then be changed only into e—f, in which case the e would still 
remain below the f, and so consequently there would yet be no inversion. 
An inversion is not effected until the e is raised by two octaves, as fe as 
at 7. So likewise the example at z is not inverted by the transposition kh, 
the inversion not occurring until as at 22 or m. 

So also the pure octave cannot be said to be inverted in such a form as 
at k and kk, but only as at Z and J. 


i eh RIN HM 
SS Ey RY, OR! oer 
—oe o-~p—o— . 
pal a 
eo 


and the superfluous octave also, fig. 7, is not inverted as at k and kk, but 
only as at Z, Ul, and m. 
ik A eR Bh cam 
| a 
= aa ee 
pe 


¢ 
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§ XLIV. 


It is plain to be seen, that, in every inversion, the distances of the tones 
do not remain the same. The two tones which in the example on page 62, 
at J, were at the distance of a second from one another, become, on being 
inverted as at K or L, a seventh apart: or, according to the usual way of 
speaking, a second becomes by inversion a seventh. In like manner the 
third becomes by inversion a sixth, as, e. g. c—e become e—c, or E—c; 
the fourth becomes a fifth; as c—f; f—c or F—c: (for which reason there- 
fore many call the second, third, and fourth radical intervals, and the rest 
derived intervals.) And since, as we see, every thing here holds good 
reciprocally taken, as well one way as the other, it follows that, vice versa, 
the 7th becomes changed by inversion into a 2d, the 6th into a 3d, and the 
5th into a 4th; e. g. d—c becomes c—d or c—d; e—c becomes c—e or 
c—e; f—c becomes c—f or c—f. (Hence we can with equal propriety 
call the 7th, 6th, and 5th radical intervals, and regard the 2d, 3d and 4th 
as derived from them.) 

A general view of the above alterations and derivations is presented by 


the following table: 
The 2d becomes a 7th, 


74 3d in 6th, 
cf thoes 5th 
<< Bn asain nears 
€* Ge tee EE aia 3d, 
oS eh Leoni 2d, 
or 2) 3} 4, 5, 6, ee 


Wiis. Bi ee’ By a aA ee aes 
where the highest figure or number always stands opposite to the lowest, 
and the lowest opposite to the highest; because, in an inversion, the whole 
is reversed. 

The pure octave alone gives by inversion no other interval, but presents 
again a pure octave, and consequently only the same interval again in a 
higher or a lower position. 

Moreover also, all intervals which are greater than a pure octave, ase. g. 
the tenth, the ninth, &c. and even the superfluous octave itself give likewise 
no peculiar intervals of their own, but only the same as the third, the 
second, the superfluous prime, &c. 


§ XLV. 


The remarks which transpired in the foregoing section relative to the 
numerical names of intervals, apply, for like reasons, also to the accessory 
names. An interval with the accessory name smail becomes one with the 
accessory name large or great, and the reverse; a diminished interval be- 


a 
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comes a superfluous one; and a superfluous interval becomes a diminished 
one, as follows: 


Ore halt. oD PS Tee, PGE ee 
03 — 6+ — #3 03 — Gee — 3 
ieee he ved wed Hiri ent ecatead 
“iy S78 : aslp lho Aone aaléely 
(SS SY Ae aa, Fe 
os lle a Wii nat Degen auee 


or 2, °3, 4, °5,7 °6, °7, 


and 202, 003, 204, 00d, °6, o7, 
Too, Gee, 5ee, 4oe, Bee, Dee, 
2. €. small seconds become large sevenths, and, on the contrary, large 
sevenths become small seconds. The small seventh becomes a large second, 
and the large second a small seventh. And so also «2 becomes 7+, and 
Zee becomes «2, 8 becomes lee, and the latter becomes «8, &c. 

In like manner, as can easily be perceived, doubly diminished intervals 
become doubly superfluous ones; and the latter, again, doubly diminished 
intervals, &c. 

It might be useful as an exercise to go through the different inversions of 
the intervals somewhat in the, following manner: 

The prime, that is to say, the pure aa is susceptible of no inversion. 


The superfluous prime, as e. g. c—c*, becomes the diminished octave, as C#—e or 


cH—c. 

The second becomes by inversion the seventh, that is, 

The diminished second becomes the superfluous seventh, as, e. g. B—cb hecuiies 
C?—B or ch—b, F#—g? becomes, &c. 

The small second becomes 7*; as e. g. G—Ap becomes Ap—g, &c. 

The large second becomes—&c. 

The superfluous second becomes—&c. 

The third becomes, &c. &e. 


(G.) 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERVALS. 
§ XLVI. 


In our investigation of the intervals thus far we have found, 
That the fifth, path and seventh are inversions of the fourth, third, and 


second. 
That the octave, ninth, tenth, &c. are only repetitions of the prime, 


second, third, &c. 
That, in the series of the natural tones, évery interval, except the prime 


and the octave, presents itself under two different magnitudes, and that the 


[9] 
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difference between large and small intervals consists in one key more or 
one key less. 


That an interval which is by one key smaller or larger than it occurs in 
the series of the natural tones, is called diminished or superfluous; that 
any interval which is still larger than the superfluous is denominated doubly 
superfluous, and any one that is still smaller than the diminished is termed 
doubly diminished; &e. 


That, finally, the large intervals become by inversion small, and, vice 
versa, the small become large; the diminished become superfluous, and the 
latter become diminished; the doubly diminished become the doubly super- 
fluous, and the reverse. 


This view very much facilitates an acquaintance with the numerously 
multiplied different intervals. For if one only once understands the series 
of the natural tones, nothing is more easy than to distinguish the large and 
small seconds, thirds, and fourths from one another, and, by comparison 
with these, to know immediately all the other intervals also,—namely the 
large and small sevenths, sixths and fifths, as inverted small and great 
seconds, fourths, and thirds; and all the superfluous intervals, by the cir- 
cumstance that they are one key greater than the great; and all diminished 
intervals by the fact, that that they are still smaller than the small. Ina 
similar manner one comes to a knowledge of the doubly diminished and the 
doubly superfluous intervals, in case such occur, 


This view not only saves an intolerable wearisomeness to the memory, 
but it also furnishes, instead of a mere knowledge got by heart, a clear 
apprehension of the real relations of the intervals. 


It will always be quite a useful exercise for a beginner, as a method of 
practising himself into a knowledge of the intervals, to take the trouble to 
write in notes all the species of intervals separately on all possible degrees 
of the staff, and then to play them on the piano-forte. It will especially be 
well also, in writing as above suggested, not only to use interchangeably, at 
one time one clef and at another time another, but also to write the inter- 
vals not merely on one and the same staff, but sometimes on two or more. 

In fig. 10, below, e. g. 


~- 


the tone g# is the superfluous fifth of c; e is the small sixth from ot 
and the large third (the large tenth) from c; gf is the small under-sixth 
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from € (or sixth below e); c is the large under third (under tenth) 


frome. Or, fig. 11: 


¢ is the small fifth from f#; e? is the diminished seventh from f#, and small 
third from ¢; ais the diminished seventh from f#, the large sixth from c, 
the large fourth from e?,—f¥ is a small under fifth from c, a diminished 
under seventh from e?, a small under third (under tenth) from a; c is a 


small under third from e),—&c. 


REMARK. 


The musical literati have disputed much as to how many intervals there properly are. 
One assumes 52, others teach that there are only 35, 24, or even only 18, and explain 
the rest as ‘‘merely chimerical and imaginary intervals.’’ But this view of the subject 
seems to me to be a very strange one, and the controversy involved in it, to be both a 
singular and an unmeaning one! 

How many different grades of distance between two tones, are, in themselves and 
according to the nature of our system of tones, conceivable, we have already seen; 
the dispute can no more be on this point, than there can be a dispute in mathematics 
on the question, how many different magnitudes there are! 

This therefore cannot properly be the meaning of the contending parties; they enter 
the field only on the question, what intervals actually occur in music? With this ques- 
tion we have nothing to do—at least in the present connection, where our only purpose 
is to adopt such a nomenclature as will afford us a name of a definite meaning for 
every conceivable species of distance between tones, whether such species of distances 
occur frequently, or seldom, or even never; somewhat in the same manner as we desig- 
nate every point of the earth’s surface, whether frequented or inaccessible, according 
to degrees of length and breadth [of longitude and latitude]. But who is found in 
this department to contend on the point, how many degrees of latitude there really are? 
whether there actually is e. g. the 89th degree? and perhaps calling this 89th degree 
a chimerical, a mere imaginary latitude, because he regards it impossible that it ever 


should be explored by a human being? 
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CHAPTER III. 


PRELIMINARY. 


RHYTHMICS.—MEASURE OF TIME, 


DIVISION I 


IDEA OF RHYTHM AND MEASURE, 
§ XLVIT. 


The musical art requires, in addition to the connection of different tones, 
still another property, which, though it is not absolutely essential to the 
nature of music,* has nevertheless the power of very much enhancing its 
beauty. This is rhythm or measured movement, and consists in the circum- 
stance that the times in which the tones and combinations of tones sound, 
are exactly measured in relation to each other by quotas or proportional 
parts, and that the times thus measured out are also accurately adjusted 7m 
relation to the stress of voice respectively appropriate to each, and are symmet- 
rically accented. 


* The author does not mean by this, that rhythm is not material to the excellence of 
music, for he repeatedly and expressly affirms the contrary. He only means to say 
that rhythm is not absolutely essential to the essence of music, in such a sense as that 
music cannot exist without it. A man may still preserve his identity and retain his 
essential properties as a human being, though all his limbs be cut off, and all the sym- 
metry of his proportions be destroyed, and all his beauty be effaced: he is still a man, 
it is true; but no longer a man of the appropriate human comeliness and beauty, no 
_longer possessed of the attributes which alone can give the appropriate grace and 
loveliness to his form, or can render him an object desirable to behold. It is in this 
sense that music may be robbed of rhythm, and yet be music. It is still music in es- 
sence, in the same way as a man is still a man, though deprived of his limbs, his pro- 
portions, and his beauty. 

That rhythm is material to the goodness of music, is one of the plainest of all truths. 
No property is more indispensable; none is more universally appreciated by the in- 
stinctive capacities of every musical constitution. Indeed, it is not too much to say, 
that musical genius and the rhythmical sense are co-ordinate qualities, and that the 
one ascends or descends the scale of perfection precisely with the other. It probably 
will be found universally true, that the higher is a man’s native musical genius in the 
general, the more delicate, acute, and prominent is his appreciation of rhythm. If 
_ there be a property in music that can charm and enwrap the feelings and that can carry 
- us away with its fascinating and delightful impressions, it is that exact, even, regular, 
uniform, symmetrical movement which we cal] rhythm. Of all the attributes, there- 
fore, which pertain to the musical art, this should be the last to be sacrificed.—Tr. 
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I say that rhythm does not belong necessarily to the nature of music, 
because it is a matter of fact that not all music is rhythmical or measured. 
In the usual choral singing of the church congregations, e. g. the longer or 
shorter duration of the tones in relation to one another is not at all adjusted 
to measure, but each tone is held out at pleasure, one about as long as an- 
other; and the most that is done is sometimes to accent this or that tone 
more or less, according to the greater or less stress of voice due to the syl- 
lable of the text. But after all, this is not a measured movement, it is not 
rhythm; there is in the case no such measuring and accentual adjusting of 
the times, as we find in rhythmical music; one can beat no time to sucha 
performance. 

If, on the contrary, a symmetrical measured division of the times is found 
in a piece of music, 2. e. the time is distributed into exactly equal general 
divisions, and these are again divided into equal parts, and the latter are 
farther separated into equal smaller quotas or proportional parts, &c. and 
the duration of the tones in relation to one another is exactly measured ac- 
cording to such divisions of time, so that a general division always appears 
as a symmetrically arranged group of several smaller portions of time, and 
these taken together as a smaller subordinate group of yet smaller parts, 
and the accent is also symmetrically apportioned amongst all these divisions 
of time,—then the music is measured and rhythmical, and sustains the 
same relation to unrythmical music, as poetry does to prose. This is the 
music by far the most in use at the present day. 

Its essential nature, accordingly, consists in a perfect symmetry, as it 
respects the duration and the accent of the tones. This symmetry is desig- 
nated by the terms rhythm, measure, and also metre. 

The doctrine of rhythm is called rythmics, and also rhythmopeia, and 
metrics. 


DIVISION II. 
dae 
THE MARKING OF THE DURATION OF TIME. 
(A.) 
DURATION OF THE NOTES AND RESTS, 
§ XLVIII. 


How long or short is to be the duration of a tone, is shown, in written 
music, primarily* by the different forms of the notes. These forms, (not to 


* There are two ways of showing the duration of tones. One is to indicate it by the 
particular form of the notes, and the other is to denote it by certain marks of expression 
placed either at the beginning of a piece of musig or over particular nétes along the 
course of a piece. The former is what the author calls the primary method.—TR. 
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mention those employed in the most ancient times and not occurring at all 
at the present day,) are as follows: 


(a.) a , called the Mazima, the largest , 


(2.) [I Longa, the long; 

(c.) & or Il, ISI, ISI, Brevis, the short, or quadrangle; 
(d.) S, Semibrevis, the half-short; 

(e.) F or |, Minima, the smallest; 

(f.) ? or ¢, Semi-minima, the half-smallest; 


(g.) 4 or 4; Fusa or Unca, the extended, or hooked [stemmed]; 
(2.) 6 or 4p Semi-Fusa or Bis-Unca, the half-extended or twice-crooked 


{double-stemmed]; 
(z.) : or Zp Sub-semifusa or Ter-unca, the thrice crooked, [tripple-stem- 


med, | &c. 


Each preceding note indicates, as the above names, in some of the in- 
stances, would lead one to suppose, always a duration of time twice as long 
as the following. The time of each following note is half as long as that of 
the preceding, as is shown by the diagram in fig. 12, borrowed from Logier. 


(Fig. 12.) 
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Hence arose the more modern German mode of designation which prob- 
ably, to most readers, is better known. ‘To wit: the semzbrevis, o, is taken 
as unity, and the name whole-note is applied to it. The minzma, FP, inasmuch 
as it is only half so long as the former, is called a half-note ; the semi-min- 
ima, ¢, being half as long as the so called half, is accordingly denominated 


a guarter-note, and so on: 5 eighth-note ; b sizteenth-note, &c. Those 
forms of notes which are greater than the semibrevis have from time to time 
changed their meaning, and are at the present period but very seldom used. 


No modern names for them have, therefore, been introduced, and, in case 
they anywhere occur, they must still be called by their original names, 


* 
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brevis, longa, and maxima; or perhaps double, four-fold, and eight-fold 


notes.™ . 

Moreover musicians are generally accustomed to teach, with entire in- 
accuracy, that the drevis has the length of two measures; the longa, four 
measures ; the semzbrevis, one measure ; the minima, half a measure: for all 
this applies, as we shall soon perceive, only to certain species of measure, 
whereas to all the rest it does not apply. (§ LVI. LVIII.) Yet even Sul- 
zer has adopted that gross error in his Theory of the fine Arts, in the arti- 
cle on notes. ‘The minima has either the length of two quarter notes or of 
four eighth notes, &c.;—the semibrevis, two half notes or four quarter notes, 
&c.;—the brevis, two semibreves or whole notes, or four halves, &c.;—the 
longa, two breves, &c. &c. 


6 XIX. 


The whole matter of the meaning and value of notes, as it has just been 
presented, reduces itself, as one perceives, merely to this, that (a.) each 


*It may not perhaps be without utility, to advert in this connection to the Italian. 
and French appellations of the lengths of the notes. It is to be observed, however, 
in respect to these Italian and French technical terms, that their meaning is for the 
most part very fluctuating and undetermined; for, neither the Italians nor the French 
are agreed among themselves on this point, though the latter have more recently, since 
the time of the revolution perhaps, adopted a more definite terminology and have re- 
tained it with a tolerable degree of firmness. 


| The Maxima is in Italian Massima, in French Mazxime- 


O The Longa, Italian Lunga, French Longue ; 

Cl or || The Brevis, Italian Breve, French Bréve or Carré; 

S&S The Semibrevis, Italian Semibreve, French Sémidréve or Demibréve, also Ronde; 
at the present time Blanche ; 

© The Minima, Italian Minima, French formerly Minime or Blanche, but now Demi- 
blanche; 

| The Semiminima, among the Italian theorists and writers, Semiminima,—among 
practical musicians the more usual term is un Quarto,—French formerly Demi- 


minime, but now WVoire; 
C The Fusa or Unca, Italian Croma, (Comp. Remark at § XVII.) French Croche; 


, The Semifusa or Bis-Unca, Italian Semicroma, also after the German method—uzr 
Sedecimo; in French formerly Semi-Croche, but now double croche; by many— 
and even in several Italian and French dictionaries, the term is very erroneously 

taken to be Biscroma. 
The Subsemifusa or Terunca, Italian Biscroma, French Triple-croche. (One will 
: readily notice that the appellation Biscroma, as here employed, does not stand in 
a proper relation to the term Semicroma (*); but yet it is now currently used in 


i 
‘this manner.)—French Triple-croche. (Previously to the sixteenth notes being 


called Semicroches, the thirty-second notes were termed Double croches, by which 
means there arose again Among the French writers a false relation between the 
terms, and, with it, a confusion of their significations themselves.) 

Among the Italian practical musicians, this is called Semibiscroma, French Quadru-« 


2 ple-croche. 
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larger or longer note represents the double, the fourfold, the eightfold, &c. 
of a smaller one; but that we have no form of note to represent the three- 
fold, the sixfold, the ninefold, &c. of a smaller note; and that thus, (d.) vice 
versa, each smaller note is either the half, or the fourth, or the eighth part 
of the larger form of note, while there is no note to distinguish a third, a 
sixth, a ninth, &c. part of a larger one. 

It has been sought to supply this twofold defect in two different ways. 
(a.) In the first place, it has been determined that a point, (originally per- 
haps a second small head of a note, placed after a note, shall enhance its 
value to the amount of one and a half of itself, so that e. g. a note other- 
wise having the value of only two halves, a so called whole, becomes, if we 
furnish it with a dot Ge 
equal in value to three half notes; a pointed half 

ee 
becomes in like manner equal to three quarter notes or six eighths e. ¢. 

It is practised moreover to put a second dot after the first; in which case 
the last dot has half the value of the first, &c.; and thus e. g. the following 
form in a piece of music Coes 
represents seven quarter notes, or fourteen eighths, &c.: namely, the semi- 
brevis represents four quarters; the first point, two quarters; and the sec- 
ond point, half as much as the first, 2. e. one quarter; and thus, in all, there 
are seven quarters. 

In this way we are enabled perfectly to represent the one-and-half fold, 
the three-fold, the six-fold, twelve-fold, &c.—and also the seven-fold, the 
fourteen-fold, &c. of every unpointed note; since, as was Just observed, the 
form €e represents one-and-a-half of the whole, or three half-notes; and 
so also the form@. three quarter-notes or six eighths, or twelve sixteenths, 
&c.;—the form ee represents the | fold or the 1} fold of ©, or 3} half 
notes, or seven quarters, or fourteen eighths, &c, 

(4.) In the second place, in order that we might not be limited in the 
- subdivision of simple notes, exclusively to halves, quarters, eighths, &c., 
triplets or trioles,* (in French trioleis, triols, or triads,) sextoles, quintoles, 
and the like, have been introduced. ‘The substance of this mode of desig- 
nation consists in representing three individual thirds of a note by three 
“notes of the next smaller species, as e. g. three thirds of a whole note by 
three half notes, with a figure 3 written over them, to signify that these 
half notes are not designed to represent halves, but thirds. of the next higher 


species of note (thirds of 6): Spo 
Such a form of notes is called a@ triole or triplet (2. e. a thing of three 
parts, a three, a three-unit form) of half-notes; and in the same manner, 


*The term triole is a diminutive derived from the Greek numeral adjective toerg or 
_ from the corresponding Latin tres, three, and hence means a little three. Its significa- 
tion, therefore, is the same as that of triplet; but inasmuch as we are obliged to em- 
ploy the terms quintole, sextole, septole, &c. for similar diminutive combinations of 
notes, it is thought desirable, for the sake of uniformity, to use the term friole in pref- 


erence to triplet. TR. 
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three thirds of a half-note can be represented by writing three quarter notes 
with a figure 3 over them Tae and so on (comp. § LX.); and in a similar 
way can also be represented subordinate divisions into forms of five parts, 
forms of seven parts and the like, (qucntoles, septimoles, &c.) 


But all these expedients are still always defective and unsatisfactory. 

For, in the first place, as it respects the enhancing of the value of a note 
by the addition of a point, it is after all impossible to represent in this way 
such forms as that of nzne ezghths, or nine quarters,—say the nine quarters 
of a 9-4 measure,—-in a piece of music; and there is no other means of 
doing this than to change a whole note by the addition of a point into a one- 
and-a-half fold or six-quarter note, and so also a half-note into a three- 
quarter note, and then to bind the two together by a curved line, (~>), 
thus: oO. p- OF perhaps to couple together an eight-quarter note and a one- 


quarter note, thus: |. =) and the like. 


So also, the subdivision into trzoles, guintoles and the like, leaves much yet 
to desire. This subject however we can more conveniently treat in § LXII. 

The consideration of the fact, that, in more ancient times, the values of 
notes were, in the so called modo perfecto,. divided into threes and threes, is 
not ay to the present connection, but belongs rather to the history 
of the art he 


§ L. 


The different forms of the notes or signs of tones, have different forms 
of the marks of silence, pauses, or rests, corresponding to them as follows: 
© 


: 4 ~ 
28 ON i w~um 2 
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ere also each character signifies the double of the next following: char- 
ter a or aa denotes 32 quarters, or 16 halves or 8 wholes.—Character 6 
denotes 16 quarters, 8 halves, or 4 wholes; character c, eight quarters; 
character d, four; character e, two, and character f or ff, one quarter, &c. 

We often hear modes of expression employed in reference to this subject 
which are entirely incorrect, or at least in the highest degree inappropriate, 
namely: character a or aa denotes eight measures; character 4, four meas- 
ures ; character c, two measures, &c. A little farther on, we will show that 
this is true only in certain species of measure. 


(B.) 
DESIGNATION OF TIME. 
§ LI. ‘is 
The above mentioned rhythmical signs indicate the duration which a tone 


or a rest is to have merely in a comparative, relative point of view; but not 
positively, absolutely or unconditionally ; in other words, they merely tell 


[10] 
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how many times longer or shorter one tone is than another, but not how 
long a tone is zn ztself, absolutely considered. 

In order to indicate this last, that is the so called tempo, or, as it is also 
termed, the degree of the rythmical movement, or the measure, the only 
method practised, until modern times, was to employ the technical terms, 
allegro, andante, adagio, and many others, or the correspondent terms in 
the vernacular language of each country where music was written. 

But as these designations are very uncertain and variable, the necessity 
of a more sure scale for the measurement of time has long been felt. (See 
Leipz. Musikal. Zeitung, 1813, No. 27, S. 441.) 

To meet this Bu anaes; various machines have been invented and pro- 
posed since the seventeenth century, under the names of Measwre-measurers, 
Measure-clocks, Musical Time-measurers, Chronometers, Rhythmometers, Me- 
trometers, Measure-indicators, Tempo-indicators, and the like, which were 
intended to strike quicker or slower, just according as they were regulated 
to this or that particular number; and hence, in compliance with this plan, 
musical composers, instead of employing the technical terms Allegro, An- 
dante, and the like, were now, with reference to these striking machines, 
hereafter merely to place the following signs at the commencement of their 
piece of music, namely: « 36 or 3 45, &c. that is: ‘‘in the former piece of 
music, a quarter note is to be taken as often as there occurs one stroke of 
the machine, when it is adjusted to No. 36;—and in the latter piece of mu- 
sic, the half notes are to be performed as rapidly as the strokes of the 
machine occur, when it is graduated to No. 45;”’ and so of the rest.” 

Of these several machines the one that has met with the most universal 
reception is that which was invented some years since by the mechanician 
Maelzel, in Vienna, and was named a Metronome (a word derived, as many 
suppose, from metron, measure, and zomos, song; in which case, the forn 


of the word would more appropriately be, Nomometer ;—or the term is, 
perhaps, more correctly derived from the Greek inspector or supervisor of 
measures, “étgovduoc; or, literally, metri-modus, the prescribed manner of 


the measure.) The inventor, in his numerous journeys into Germany, Hol- 
land, England, France, and many other places, succeeded in persuading a 
large number of living musical composers into a formal subscription to his 
machine, in which they usually committed themselves to him to indicate the 
time in their compositions thereafter, according to the degrees of his ma- 
chine, and by this means he was enabled to go into a profitable manufacture 
of these metronomes. 

In fact Malzel’s machine really merited this fortune in preference to any 
other yet invented, partly on account of its fine internal and external me- 
chanism, but especially because the inventor has given it such a division that 
its numbers always show at the same time how many such strokes make 
out the duration of a minute of time. Adjusted, e. g. to the number 60, it 
strikes just 60 times in a minute; thus each stroke continues asecond. At 
the number 120 it strikes 120 times in a minute; at 50, fifty times, &c. 

Now in case the time [tempo] is designated in a piece of music by this 
method, ase. g. e = 60 Malzel Metron. 


a 
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this tempo or time, as one perceives, is not only unequivocally determined 
for ever, for all periods of time; but every reader can immediately recog- 
nize and execute the degree of movement thus indicated, in case he only 
possesses one of these machines and has it at hand at the time when its use 
is required, provided it is made and adjusted precisely like that which the 
musical composer himself employed in measuring and indicating his tempo 
or time, without any derangement or corruption; (all which indeed it is not 


always easy to find.) 


REMARK. 


It is to be regretted that the presuppositions in this case are so numerous, and par- 
ticularly that such metronomical signs are not only useless to all those who do not 
possess these machines, but also even to those who have them, except in cases where 
the machine can be placed close by. 

The more important and interesting the article is in itself, the more must we regret 
this infelicity, and the more strongly must we wish in some way to surmount it. 

Now this can in fact be done* by using, instead of Malzel’s machine, as can be done 
with entire satisfaction, merely a simple thread pendulum, 7. e. any small weight as 
e. g.a lead ball of any size that may be preferred, suspended by a thread; an instru- 
ment, which every one can manufacture for himself in two minutes’ time. 

A pendulum, it is well known, swings faster in proportion to the shortness of the 
string; and slower in proportion as the string is longer. That is to say, a pendulum 
of 38 Rhenish or Vienna inches, e. g. strikes just once a second, and hence just as fast 
as Malzel’s metronome at No. 60;—a pendulum of 9 inches, as fast as Malzel’s ma- 
chine at 120;—-of 55 inches, as Malzel at 50, &c. The table standing below contains 
a complete comparison and reduction of the degrees of Malzel’s metronome to the 
different lengths of a pendulum, both in Rhenish or Vienna inches and in French cen- 
timeters.t The table is to be read thus: the strokes of Malzel’s machine, when it is 
adjusted to No. 50, are equal to the strokes of a pendulum of 55 Rhenish inches, or 
143 centimeters;—Malzel No. 52 is equal to a pendulum of 50 Rhenish inches or 132 
centimeters ;—Malzel 80 is equal to a pendulum of 21 Rhenish inches or 56 centime- 
ters;—Malzel 160 is equal to a pendulum of 5 Rhenish inches or 14 centimeters, &c. 


Centimeters Centimeters 

\ reduced reduced 
Malzel. Rhen. Inch. to Metres. Malzel. Rhen. Inch. to Metres. 
50 == 55nearly = 1.43. 92 <=, 16 nearly. .== 0.42. 
62 =e SS ee RR 4 96° — 15 oe premerm MB 
54 fern) SS a bee 100.5 314 $° =. § Osos 
SS oY) Pace 2: Vie cma ie Nea Be 104. — 18 aie as ae) aoe 
SSP serial ss seas) DOG 108 == 12 he ee’ ) O30. 
GO iii eas aa UPR AES ES cece LE sg SS U. 288 
GS, sate) FS oor ()O{)), 116 ==. 10 Me sr O26. 
660) (Swear. 6 meen ee) 5 120° == 9 - = ae 
69' = 29 <§ Nd 1264 ==> 8 cs =e ee 
12° seem eG. ss * = 0.70; LS 2 Tees =erOs 203 
76° =sa24. Ss = 0.62. 1385 ff ‘is eae dO 
80 = 21 A sae STL OE UR hs IN Dee Gr * vase a a LLP fd 
S42 ay es Sa) iso ibs bts ee = 6 RS comer Wt 4 5.1 
88° =) 18. £5 == 0.46, AGO ree, «8 ore 


0.14. 


* As I attempted to show in the year 1813 in der Leipz. Musikal. Zeitg. S. 441. 
tA French centimeter is a measure of length equal to .3937 of an English inch. 
TR. 
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(Malzel’s metronome does not extend beyond 160.) 

Thus, in order to be able to execute e. g. the designation Mdalzel P = 60, without 
the aid of the metronome itself, we have only to take the thread of a pendulum 38 
inches long (or 1.00 centimeters), and cause the ball thereon, perhaps by an impulse 
from the hand, to swing back and forth a few times; each stroke of the pendulum 
then gives the time of a half-note, corresponding to the designation, Malzel P = 60.- 

This operation is the more easy, inasmuch as such a proceeding with the pendulum 
requires throughout no particular exactness and care, farther than only perhaps that 
one do not allow the pendulum to make too large or wide vibrations, because in this 
case the ball imperceptibly retards its motion. On the other hand, it is not at all ne- 
cessary to measure the inches with very particular exactness; for even a very conside« 
rable difference of length, ase. g. the difference between 15 and 16, amounts, musi- 
cally considered, to a mere nothing; and even that between 15 and 17 or 18 is scarcely 
perceptible. 

For this reason, therefore, in the above table of comparison, all complicated frac- 
tions of inches, e. g. } or § and the like, inasmuch ‘as such niceties are in practice en- 
tirely imperceptible, are in part wholly suppressed, and in part reduced to the simpler 
fractions (to half inches) to which they approximate; and one may without hesitation 
even discard these simpler fractions in practice, and may e. g. instead of 65 concisely 
take at pleasure either 6 or 7. So millimeters, &c. are also disregarded. 

Calculated with extreme exactness, the lengths of pendulum corresponding to the 
degrees of Malzel’s metronome would be as follows: 


Centimeters Centimeters 

reduced to reduced to 
Mz]. Rhen.In. Metres. Eng. Inch. Mz. Rhen. In. Metres. Eng. Inch. 
50 = 54.708 = 1.4298 = 56.340 100 = 13.677 = 0.3574 = 14.085 
52 = 50.581 = 1.3220 = 52.090 104 = 12.645 = 0.3305 = 13.022 
§4 = 46.908 = 1.2258 = 48.302 108 = 11.725 = 0.3064 = 12.075 
56 = 48.613 = 1.1399 = 44,914 112°:= 10.903 = 0.2844 = 11.228 
58 = 40,667 = 1.0626 — 41.870 116 = 10.164 = 0.2656 = 10.467 
60 = 37.992 = 0.9929 — 39.125 120 .=. 9.498. 0.24829— 9.781 
63 = 34.459 = 0.9006 = 35.487 126 = 8.615 = O.2251.=— 8.872 
66 = 81.398 = 0.8205 = 32.334 132° =. 7.848) -O20ar —. 8.083 
69) = .28:727 >=. 0.7508  =,29.584 188 = 7.181, = 0.1877 = 7.396 
72 = 26.383 = 0.6895 = 27,170 144 = 6.595 = 0.1723 = 6.'792 
716 = 23.679 = 0.6188. = 24.385 152 = (5,918 °= i toate; | 6.096 
80 = 21.369 = 0.5585 = 22.007 160. = °5)342°=.-0339G,-— 5.502 
84 = 19.383 = 0.5065 = 19.961 (168 = 4.845 =.0.1266 = 4.990) 
88 = 17.661°= 0.4615 = 18.188 (176 = 4.415 = 0.1154 = 4.547) 
92 = 16.156 =. 0.4225 = 16.688 (184 = 4.039 = 0.1056 = 4.159) 
96 (<=114.839 =: 0.3878 (> 15.283 (192 = 3.709 = 0.0969 = 3.820) 


The difference arising from the greater or less weight of the ball is still less percep- 
tible than that produced by the slight variation in the length of the string; it even 
amounts to nothing at all. The same is true of the influence of the barometrical or 
thermometrical state of the air, and of the circumstance that a pendulum vibrates 
slower near the equator than it does near the poles, and the like. All these extremely 
nice differences are in music entirely imperceptible. 

We see from all this, with what perfect convenience a mere simple thread pendulum 
can supply the place of a metronome; and that it would not therefore be amiss, if the 
composer should write the corresponding lengths of pendulum alongside his designation 
of time according to the degrees of the metronome, as e. g. 


Andante, Malzel metron. ® = 60 (Pend. 38 Rhen. inch); 


for, such a designation of time would be immediately practicable to every one, as well 
by means of a simple thread pendulum, as by means of a metronome, and might thus 
be understood by thousands of readers, players, or music directors, to whom a desig- 
nation of time written merely according to metronomical degrees is unintelligible, for 
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the want of an opportunity to consult the oracle of a metronome or of a reduction 
table. One might, moreover, for the accommodation of those who may not be ac- 
quainted with the inch used, or who may not have it immediately at command, cause 
an inch scale to be printed in connection with this designation of the time. Then it 
would be entirelyimmaterial, whether one should use the Rhenish or the Parisian inch, 
the English inch, the French metre [métres], or whatever else, as a measure; for, a 
piece of music thus marked, carries with itself, wherever it goes, its measure of time 
together with the measure of the inch employed in designating the time. 

Finally, the most concise method of designating the time would be that of merely 
giving it according to the lengths of a pendulum alone, and thus concisely to write: 


Andante, ¢ = 38 pend. 


as I proposed before the metronome was thought of.* 

Contemplating the matter in this point of view, it were indeed to be wished that 
Mr. Malzel had written on the scale of his metronome the inches of a pendulum cor- 
responding to its degrees, as e. g. 38 or 1 metre, where 60 stands; in which case the 
strokes of the metronome are just as quick as those of a simple pendulum 38 inches 
or 1 metre long;—so also 14, or 0,35 met. where 100 stands;—55 or 1,43 at 50, &c. 
His machine would thereby afford the additional advantage that it would at once serve 
the double purpose of enabling one to ascertain as well a time that is given by propor- 
tional parts of a minute, as one that is designated by lengths of a pendulum. The 
machine thus prepared would likewise enable the composer to give his intended time 
by means of it at once and without the necessity of a reduction table, according to 
the proportional parts of a minute and according to the lengths of a pendulum—both, 
at the same time; and every composer moreover who indicates his time by the lengths 
of a pendulum, at once thereby gains the advantage of being not merely intelligible to 
those only who have Malzel’s metronome before them, but to every one who will em- 
ploy a mere simple thread pendulum. 

In conclusion, and as additional proof and illustration of the positions assumed in 
the above tables, the two following lemmas may be here introduced from the subject 
of Dynamics: 

(1.) Pendulums of equal lengths vibrate in equal times, even if their weights are 
unlike. 

(2.) In pendulums of unequal lengths, the times in which they vibrate are as the 
square root of their lengths; and thus the lengths of the pendulums are as the square 
root of the times in which they vibrate. 

Therefore a pendulum which is e. g. to vibrate twice as slow as another, must be four 
times as long, and vice versa, only a quarter as long in order to strike twice as fast. 

Therefore, according to the table on page 75, Mzl. 56 is = 44, but Mzl. 112 is = i 
of 44, 7. e. = 11;—Mzl. 50 is = 55, but Mzl. 180 = } of 55 = 133 (or briefly = 14;— 
and according to the table on page 76, Mzl. 80 is = 21.369 Rh., but Mzl. 160 is = x 
of 21.369, thus = 5.342; and Mzl. 40 would be = 4 times 21.369, thus = 85.476 

Mzl. ¢ 120, or ¢ 9.498 Rh. would be = Mzl. © 60, or © 37.992 Rh. 

This subject I have more fully discussed in another place,t where I have presented 
a general survey of the history of the chronometer from the year 1698 onward down 
to the latest time. 


*In the year 1813 in No. 27 der Leipz. Allgem. Mus. Z. 8. 441, (also copied in der 
Wiener Allg. Mus. Zeitung.) 
+ In der Leipz. Allg. Mus. Zeitg. v. Jan. 1813, No. 27, S. 441,—-v. J. 1814, No. 27, 


S. 445; 1815, No. 5, 8. 81, also in der 1. Aufl. dieser Theorie 1. Bd. 8S. 119 and 2. Bd. 


S. 334, also the article Chronometer der Erschisthen Allgem. Encyklopadie der Wis- 
senschaften und Kiinste. 
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SCALE. 
8 Parisian Inches. 


ee 


3 Rhenish and Vienna Inches. 


—_—————— 


'3 Nuremberg Inches. 


-———— ee 


Decimetres. (Décimétre.) - 


i a 


The difference in the measure of the inch, as one perceives, is so little, that, as was 
observed on page 76, it can scarcely be deemed worthy of consideration. 


DIVISION III. 
en 
DIVISION OF MEASURES. 


§ LIL. 


Rhythm, as we see, consists in a symmetrical combination of different 
groups of time, partly larger and partly smaller. These groups of time 
are of two different species: the one consists of times which are unequal 
among themselves and are subordinately arranged under one another ;* 
while the other consists of times which are equal among themselves, and 
are placed side by side one after the other as equal and parallel groups.T 

The best known measure of such groups of time is that which we tech- 
nically call a@ measure, and which, in written music, we are accustomed to 
bound by the bar. Hence, in treating the subject of rhythm, we will Jegin 
with measures. 

A musical measure, it appears, is the measure of several times. The 
times of which it consists are called parts of the measure [or measure-parts]. 
These parts of measure are subdivided into members of the measure [or 

measure-members|; these are again divided into subordinate smaller portions 
of time, &e. , 


§ LIL. 


A measure has either ¢wo or three times or parts. 
A measure consisting of two times or parts, is called even measure; a 
measure consisting of three times or parts is called uneven measure. 


* Ase. g. the successive subdivisions of an individual measure. A measure in this 
case is the largest time or portion of time, its parts are the next largest, its memders 
(consisting of halves of the parts) are the next largest, and so on. Thus there is here 
a group of times of unequal lengths, subordinately arranged under one another.—TrR. 


t As e. g. measures, all of which are precisely equal throughout a piece of music. 
TR 
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The reason why cnly a division into two or three parts is here spoken of, 
and nothing is saidjof measures consisting of four, five, siz or more parts, 
will appear hereafter. 


§ LIV. 


The parts of a measure can be represented as well by the larger species 
of notes, as by the smaller; 7. e. we can at pleasure either take the so 
called half-notes as the parts of the measure, or the so named quarter-notes, 
or eighths, or even whole notes, &c. 

According as in this way the parts of a measure. are formed by the one 
or the other species of notes, there arise different subordinate species of 
measure. 

The latter are usually designated by the well known signs 3, 3, 4, 3, and 
the like. 

This species of designation, called the rhythmical signature, depends 
upon the following idea: 

The signature is to show, in the first place, whether the measure is two- 
fold or three-fold? and secondly, what species of notes are to represent the 
parts of the measure? The answer to these two questions is given by two 
figures placed the one above the other in the form of a fraction. The upper 
figure gives the answer to the first question, 7. e. it shows, of how many 
parts the measure consists. ‘The lower figure, as the answer to the second 
question, tells with what species of notes the parts of the measure are 
made. The designation 3 is accordingly that of two-part or two-fold meas- 
ure, whose parts are represented in the form of half-notes; the sign 3 de- 
notes three-part or three-fold measure, where again half-notes represent the 
parts of the measure; { means three-part or three-fold measure, in which, - 
quarter-notes represent the parts of the measure, &c. 

At earlier periods of time, other signs were employed for rhythmical sig- 
natures, as: 


O; ©; @, GC; C; 2, ae 2, &c. 


and several others, whose signification has changed from time to time, and 
therefore has become variable and uncertain. At the present time, only a 
part of them are in use, as is shown in the followmg enumeration of the 
different species of measure. 


(A.) 
THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF EVEN MEASURE. 
§ LV. 


The simplest species of even measure, and the one that corresponds best 
to the usual division of notes and to the mode of naming them according 
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to their values, is that which is formed by representing the two parts or two > 
halves of a measure by half-notes. In that case, the whole-note really rep- 
resents a whole measure ; a quarter-note, a fourth part of the measure, &e. 
See fig. 13. 2. below. 


(Figss13. 77) 
9 oO 
2 5 oOo 


Lo sal 
This species of measure is therefore very properly called two-half meas- 
ure. 
It is represented by the sign 3; not unfrequently also by a large figure 
6% with a perpendicular stroke through it; or also by a € with a similar 
stroke through it, (a half circle with a perpendicular stroke drawn through 


it,) thus: 
2 6 
29 2 C. 


The last two signs are frequently used also for the large alla-breve meas-' 
ure, to which we shall attend in § LVII. 

The 3 measure also is sometimes called alla-breve measure; by the by, 
it would be well always to distinguish it from the above mentioned large, 
proper alla-breve measure, by the additional appellation of small alla-breve 
measure. : 


§ LVI. 


But, instead of forming the parts of a two-fold measure by half-notes, we 
may construct them with quwarter-notes, and thus arises the two-quarter 
measure, as in fig. 13. 0. below: 

(Fig. 13. 0.) 


The sign for this species of measure is 7, because such a species of 


measure consists of two guarter-notes; yet it is an improper Be eaation, 
because the quarters here are properly halves. 
_ Consequently the terms quarters, eighths, &c. are not here appropriate; 
for, the so called half is here the whole measure, the quarter-note is half of 
the measure, &c. 

The two-eighth and two-sixteenth measure readily explain themselves from 
what has been presented above. The former occurs when we represent 
the parts of the measure by eighth-notes as in fig. 13. p. 


(Fig. 13. p.) 


This species of measure is but little used. What was said of { measure 
is easily applied to this, as also to the still more unusual measure. 
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§ LVII. 


The two parts of two-fold measure may also be designated by larger 
notes than halves, namely by semibreves or whole notes, thus making what 


may be called two-one measure, or alla-breve measure. 
Io} . 
i) oO 


The sign for this species of measure is either j, or a complete circle with 
a stroke through it, or a large figure 63, or, which is still more distinguish- 
ing, a large figure & intersected by a perpendicular line, to wit: 


a O, 2, 2. 


It is frequently represented also by the sign which is more appropriate to 
the two-half measure, namely (©; or by a © without a stroke; this last 
sign belongs rather to the four-quarter measure, which we shall treat 
farther on. 

This species of measure, therefore, is more justly entitled to its name, 
alla-breve measure, than the previously introduced small alla-breve measure, 
inasmuch as a brevis or breve just makes out one measure in this larger 
species of alla-breve measure. 


(B.) 


DIFFERENT SPECIES OF UNEVEN MEASURE. 


§ LVIIL. 


Uneven measure is that which consists of three parts. 

If we take half notes for the designation of such three parts of the meas- 
ure, we obtain the three-half measure, 3. A pointed whole in this case 
represents the duration of the whole measure, as in fig. 13. g. 


Fig. 13. q.) 


Jad 


If we designate the three parts of the measure by qguarter-notes, we have 
the three-quarter measure, 4, as in fig. 13. 7, 
(Fig. 13. r.) 
3 |. 
4 Oe 
If we conceive eighth notes to represent the parts of the measure, we then 
have the three-eighth measure, 3, as in fig. 13. s. 


(Fig. 13. s.) 
3 


8 @. 
er 
o6@ @ 
In a similar manner is explained the #, measure, not now in use. 
[11] 
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If we choose to represent the three parts of the measure by very large 
notes, by whole-notes, e. g. we produce thereby ¢hree-one measure, which 
now seldom occurs. It is denoted by { or by a large 3. 

According to the usual division of our notes in respect to their length, 
there is no note which, taken by itself simply, can represent a three-part or 
three-fold measure (§ XLIX), and, in general, the names, Aalf-notes, guar- 
ter-notes, &c. as can easily be seen, apply to all species of uneven measure 
in an improper and figurative sense only; the same is true also of the de- 
signations and appellations applied to these species of measure, as e. g. 
three-half, three-quarter, three-eighth, &c.; for in the § measure e. g. the 
halves are properly thirds ; and so in { measure, the quarters are thirds, &e. 


(C.) 


SUBDIVISION OF THE PARTS OF THE MEASURE. 
6° Lix 


The parts of every measure admit of being still farther separated into 
two or into three subdivisions. 
Figures 13. g. to m. 


(Fig. 13.g.) | (h.) 5 &) 4) a (1.) ,() 
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contain even subdivisions; g. 2. 7. contain even subdivisions of even parts 
of measure; but é. l. m. even subdivisions of uneven parts of measure. 


§ LX. 
~ Uneven subdivisions are found in fig. 13 t. to z. 
(Fig. 13.-¢.) : (u.) 2 (v.) ue , (2.) (z.) 
BO. ao ee ae a eo 
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uneven subdivisions of even parts of measure occur in ¢. wv. v.; uneven sub- 
- divisions of uneven parts of measure, in w, z. and z. 
Since, as we have already remarked in § XLIX. page 71, our musical 


notation has no form of note to represent the third part of she grad note, so . 


there is none to represent such an uneven subdivision of a part of the 


measure; but this defect must be supplied, according to § XLIX. page 71__ 


a a 
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“by reducing three notes, two of which, under other circumstances, make out 
the value of the next larger species of note, to the value of two by means 
of a figure 3 placed overthem. In order, e. g. to represent the third parts, 
as in fig. 13. ¢. and 2, 
(Fig. 13. t:) (Fig. 13. w.) 
9 
holies | 
oe Jud 
Wo dde| 
3 3 
into which each half-note is distributed, we have no other sign than the 
quarter note, three of which now represent a half, and consequently three 
quarters must have the value of a half. Such a little group of three quarter 
notes is then called a quarter triole, a triole, (a thing of three parts, a 
three, a three-fold number of guarter-notes, in Italian, terzina.) So also 
eighth-trioles, are found in fig. 13. w. and z, 


(Fig. 13. wu.) CFig. 1Seae) 
etait _ 
ree a7 O- | 

ae odd 

“ ' 
and sixteenth trioles in fig. 13. v. and z. 

(Fig. 13. v.) (Fig. 13. z.) 
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§ LX}. 


It will moreover be perceived, that many of the divisions hitherto enume- 
rated are in a certain respect very similar to one another and seem to be 
almost one and the same. Thus, e. g. the 3 measure in fig. 13. k. below 
consists of six quarter notes, as well as also the 3 measure in fig. 13. ¢. 


(Fig. 13. ke.) (Fig. 13. t.) 
3 Oe 2 Oe 
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So also it is perceived that, in fig. 13. Z..on page 82, just as in fig. 13. 2. 
on page 82, six eighth-notes fill the measure; and in like manner in fig. 13. 
m. on page 82, as also in fig. 13. v. on page 82, six sixteenths fill the 
measure. 


a 
‘ 
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By a somewhat closer view it will be perceived at the same time, that the 
division in fig. 13. &. 2. m. on page 82 is still, fundamentally considered, 
essentially different from that in fig. 13. ¢. w. and v. on page 82. For in 
fig, 13. k. on page 82, the six quarter-notes are even parts or halves of 
uneven parts of measure, whereas in fig. 13. ¢. on page 82, they are uneven 
parts, thirds, of even parts of measure; in fig. 13. k. page 82, two quarter- 
notes make out one of the three half-notes which represent the parts of the 
measure; but in fig. 13. ¢. page 82, three-quarters make out such a part of 
the measure. In like manner, as will be perceived without farther expla- 
nation, fig. 13. 2. page 82, differs from fig. 13. u. page 82, and fig. 13. m. 
page 82, from fig. 13, v. page 82. 

Still another essential distinction consists in the totally different division 
of the accents, to which subject we shall soon recur. ($ LXVILI.) 


§ LXI. 


After the same manner as that in which we have seen the parts of meas- 
ures divided into smaller portions of time, in what precedes, these last ad- 
mit of being still farther divided into yet smaller times, either even or uncven. 

In fig. 14. a, and 


(Fig. 14. a.) (Fig. 14. 8.) 
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each quarter-note is again divided into two eighth-notes. 
In fig. 14. c. and d. 


(Fig. 14. c.) Fig. 14. d.) 
2 g a 3 (Fig f 
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each quarter-note of the quarter trioles is farther divided into two eighths. 
In fig. 14. e. and 7. , 
(Fig. 14. e.) (Fig. 14. f.) 
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each quarter note is subdivided into an eighth-note triole; and in fig. 14 
g. and h. € 


(Fig. 14. g.) (Fig. 14. h.) 
2 O 3 O- 
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even each quarter note of the quarter trioles again separates itself into an 
eighth triole. 

In fig. 14. a. on page 84, and in fig. 14. e. below, still farther subdivisions 
are exhibited, as, e. g. into sixteenth notes, into sixteenth-note trioles and 
sextoles. 

The case in fig. 14. e. must not be confounded with that in fig. 14. ¢. 


(Fig. 14. c.) : (Fig. 14. cg Ea 
2 4 Parts of meas. _ 2 _|Parts of measure. J 
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It is perceived that in both, twelve eighth-notes fill the measure; but 
these eighths in fig. 14. e. are uneven parts, thirds, of even parts, 7. e. of 
the four quarters; whereas in c, on the contrary, the eighth-notes appear 
as even parts, halves, of uneven, z. e. of the three quarter-notes of a quar- 
ter triole. In fig. 14. e, the three eighth-notes make a real quarter; but in 
fig. 14. c. two eighth-notes make one of the three quarter-notes of a quar- 
ter triole. The example in fig. 15. a, 

(Fig. 15. a.) : 
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compared with that in fig. 15. 3, 
ae (Fig. 15. 3.) 


will show the difference still more conspicuously. (Comp. § LX3.) Here 
again there is another essential difference, depending upon the different 


species of division in the accent, to which we will again advert hereafter. 
(§ LXVII.) 
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§ LXIL. 


From what has been presented in § XLIX. and in §§ LX—LXI, we see 
how it has been attempted to supply, as far as possible, the deficiency of 
our mode of dividing the notes in the case of uneven subdivisions which 
was mentioned in § XLIX, by means of trioles, quintoles, sextoles, and the 
like. Such helps and substitutes however are always imperfect. So far as 
it respects the division of a note into three or into six equal parts, all ope- 
rates well; but when any thing farther than this is required, the mode of 
designation easily becomes complicated and almost confused; as, e. g. when 
one would point a note of a triole, or would make a rest in it, as in ce 16. 
2. 


(Fig. 16. 7. ) 3 (Fig. 16. k. ) 3 3 ee 3 
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or would split only one or two notes of a triole into halves, as in fig. 17. 7. &. 
(Fig. 17.7.) 3 3 (Fig. 17. k.)3 3 pee § 
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or would draw together two notes of a triole into one, as in fig. 18. 2. k. 
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In case one would separate every note of a triole into three parts, the divi- 
sion would become still more complicated and entangled, as in fig. 14. g. h. 
on page 85, &c. or perhaps as in fig. 19. a. 


(Fig. 19. a.) Sey 
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It fortunately happens that such complicated subdivisions only seldom oc- 
cur, (only sometimes in very slow passages.) A brace or curved line 
(~~ or —~) subjoined in every instance with the figure 3 would at least 
be very servicable on the score of perspicuity, since by means of this the 
reader would be given definitely to understand immediately upon the first 
glance, that the form of notes thus designated is orzginally of a three-fold 
division, as é. g. 
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§ LXII. 


A peculiar species of indeterminateness and ambiguity to the eye of the 
reader sometimes arises from the fact that two small trioles, for the sake of 
convenience in writing, are not separated from one another but are con- 


asa ae | 
nected together by the so called ribs or longitudinal strokes, as, e. g. sascad 


Fe fag 
instead of eee ese, It is true indeed that if the figure 3 is added to oath 
3 3 


triole, as in the present instance, no ambiguity takes place; but these 
figures are sometimes omitted, as, e. g. 


e 


and in such a case it remains undetermined to the eye, whether four sixteenth 
trioles are intended, or, which would also be a possible case, two eighth 
trioles subdivided into co fase notes, as, é. g., 


eae 
whether K pais ape ae or Ore 


The latter is indeed the S usual, (because, as has a been observed 
in former sections, further divisions of triole notes but rarely occur,) and 
therefore, in such cases of doubt, the former meaning is always to be pre- 
ferred, as being the more usual one, and accordingly the above example in 
fig. J is to be read as consisting of four sixteenth trioles, and thus like K 
and not like L. But in cases where such doubtfulness is liable to occur, 
it is always more certain and unequivocal never to write two trioles con- 
nected together by longitudinal strokes as in the examples J, K, or L, but 
rather to write each agaced: and by itself, as below in L L. 


or, in case one chooses after cs to write them connectedly, a figure 3 should 
always be placed over each triole, as above in K. 
But instead of this perfectly clear and unequivocal manner of writing, we 


often find the figure 6 used in such cases instead of two 3s, as, e. g 
3 3 3 3 


— instead of Oe oF. 8. oe 
Tee 

and such forms are then called sextoles, (Ital. sestola.) To say the least of 
it, this mode of writing is not so perfectly unequivocal in all cases as the 
latter method just mentioned, inasmuch as the figure 6 is not unfrequently 
employed also as the sign of a triole separated into 6 small parts, as above 
in fig. L, and by this means both the figure 6 and the name seztole are ren- 
dered equivocal. { 
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REMARK. 


Ihad myself, in a former edition, taken the term sextole in this latter sense as 
being the more usual one, namely, as a triole divided into six notes; but it is altoge- 
ther more appropriate and consistent to take the name sextole as meaning a pair of tri- 
oles, and the figure 6 as their designation, (so that e. g. an eighth-note sextole sustains 
the same relation to an eighth-note triole, as § measure does to 3 measure;) whereas 
a triole distributed into Six notes should not be named a seztole but a triole as before, 
and should be designated with a figure 3 and not with a 6,—both which coincide better 
with what is observed in the end of § LX XVII. and in the end of § LXII. Indeed 
this meaning is really the more usual one. 


(D.) 
REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF MEASURE THUS FAR PRESENTED. 
§ LXIIL. 


If we take a review of the species of measure thus far passed over, we 
find that all the varieties of ? measure, 5 measure, { measure, &e. are fun- 
damentally and in principle one and the same, though presented under dif- 
ferent forms or modes of representation, according as whole-notes, half-notes, 
quarter-notes, &c. are chosen for the designation of the parts of the measure ; 
and so also the different grades of uneven measure are properly only varie- 
ties of one species, only different ways of representing one and the same 
thing by signs. 


§ LXIV. 


It follows from this, that in a species of measure where the parts of meas- 
ure are represented by large forms of notes, such large notes, other circum- 
stances being alike, are performed as fast as smaller notes in those species 
of measure where the parts of the measure are represented by notes of a 
smaller form. Asin 5 measure e. g. the half-notes represent precisely the 
same thing that the quarter-notes do in ] measure; and quarter-notes in the 
former, the same as eighth-notes in the latter; eighth-notes in the former, 
the same as sixteenth-notes in the latter, &c¢;—-so it appears that half-notes 
are executed as fast in the former, as quarter-notes are in the latter, &c. 


§ LXV. be. 


Hence it appears, finally, even a matter of indifference, which mode of 
writing a man chooses; every piece of music in } measure might be written 
not only in 3 measure, but also in } measure, or ? measure, &c. 

Thus the matter stands, considered in itself and in its relation to time; 
but it is conceded, that, the 3 measure should have a somewhat different mode 


oe 
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of delivery from the j or the } measure,—and that the 3 measure also should 
have a mode of delivery somewhat different from that of } measure; that is 
to say, a piece of music is in a manner delivered more lightly and softly 
[delicately] in proportion as it is written in the smaller notes, or, in other 
words, the larger is the denominator—the lower figure of the fraction; and, 
on the other hand, the delivery is more heavy and firm, in proportion as the 
species of note is greater; and thus e. g. the manner of delivering quarter- 
notes in allegro, is different from that of delivering sixteenth-notes in adagio, 
though the latter are perhaps as quick in their movement as the former. 

In this respect, the difference in the designations of the measure furnishes 
the composer with an additional means of indicating, in a certain particular, 
the character in which he wishes to have his composition delivered; and 
consequently it is not unimportant.to choose the most suitable designation 
of the measure. ‘The more ancient composers were so. very particular on 
this point, that we sometimes find in their works j, and jj; measure. 


a 


DIVISION IV. 


a ny 
MUSICAL ACCENT. 
§ LXVI. 


It is not alone the symmetry of the exactly measured lengths of the times, 
that constitutes the essential nature and the peculiar charm of the rhyti- 
mical arrangement; but our internal feeling superadds still a certain other, 
property. ‘That is to say, we as it were involuntarily [and instinctively | 
lay more stress on the first time [or part] of each smaller or larger group, 
than on the following time, or on the two following times [or parts]; so that 
a symmetrical alternation of a heavier and a lighter impulse of voice on the 
successive rhythmical times corresponds to the symmetrical succession of 
like lengths of time, which fact gives definiteness, life, and meaning to the 
whole performance. 

The rhythmical times which in this way receive a greater or a less stress 
of voice, are called heavy and light times. We also use, as designations in 
this case, the terms good and bad, strong and weak, and indeed long and 
short times (derived from the intrinsically,* long and short syllables in po- 
etic metrics),—and also in certain connections the names down-beat and up- 
beat. §S LXXXVIII. 

In our method of writing music, the bar is always placed immediately 
before a more heavy time, or, in other words, the measure is regarded as 
beginning with the heavier time or part. 


* An intrinsically long syllable is one that is lorfg initself, in contradistinction from 
one that is made long merely by occurring in a certain connection in poetry. The same 
is true of an intrinsically short syllable. - J be 
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Thus, in every two-part or two-fold measure, a lighter part always fol- 
lows a heavier part; but in three-fold measure, two lighter parts follow a 
heavier part. So e. g. in 3 measure, the first half-note is heavy, and the 
second light; and in 3 measure, the first is heavy, and the second and third 
are light, as, e. g. 


9 ree 3 Oe 
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heavy. light. heavy. light. light. 


What is here said of heavy and light parts of the measure is not to be so 
understood as that a so called heavy or light part of the measure must really in 
all cases be delivered more heavily and strongly (more forte) than the so called 
light or weak part; we here speak rather of an internal * weight which our 
rhythmical feeling spontaneously gives to every heavy time.—Still however, 
so much as this is true, that a kind of shock—a revulsive sensation is pro- 
duced in our feelings, if, on the contrary, a lighter time is rendered more 
prominent by a greater external strength of tone thana time that is inter- 
nally more heavy, as, ¢. g 
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(See also fig. 31.) 
(Fig. 31.) 
Andante. 
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* The appellation internal is here used to signify the properties which are appropri- 
ate to a thing in itself considered, that which belongs to a thing according to its own 
nature, &c. Thus, an internal weight of a portion of a measure is that weight which 
naturally belongs to such portion of the measure, that weight which such part of the 
measure possesses as a property of its natural, constitutional structure, and which it 
always actually has, except when deprived of it by some foreign, extraneous circum- 
stances. But sometimes such extraneous causes do deprive the accented portion of 
the measure of its natural and appropriate strength. Sometimes, e. g. the poetry which 
is set to music is so constructed that an unaccented portion of it falls to an accented 
portion of the measure, in which case the natural weight which belongs to that por- 
tion of the measure has to yield to the rhythmical structure of the poetry and conse- 
quently to lose its appropriate strength; and in this way a portion of the measure 
which is internally, intrinsically strong, becomes weak in the mode of delivery. Thus 
the appellation internal or intrinsic, as employed in this case, means the weight which 
is appropriate to a portion of the measure in itself considered, in contra-distinction 
from that which is actually given it in delivery; the latter being called external. Tr. 
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§ LXVIL 


As in the case of two or three parts of a measure, belonging together, 
the first always falls more heavily upon the ear than the second or the third; 
so a similar difference of internal weight or accentuation takes place also 
in the case of members of the measure and in that of the smaller subordinate 
parts of times and in their still more minute sub-divisions. 

Thus e. g. in 5 measure with even sub-divisions, as in fig. 13. g. below, 
(Fig. 13. g.) 
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the first quarter note is the strongest, the third less strong, and yet strong- 


er than the second and fourth; but in uneven sub-divisions, fig. 13. ¢. 
(Fig. 13. ¢.) 
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the first and fourth are heavier than the second and third, the fifth and the 
sixth, : 
So also in § measure, in even subordinate divisions, as in fig. 13. k. 
(Fig. 13. k.) 
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the second, fourth, and sixth quarters are lighter than the first, third, and 
fifth; but in uneven sub-divisions, as in fig. 13. w. . 
(Fig. 13. w.) 
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the first, fourth, and seventh are more heavy than the second and third, 


fifth and sixth, eighth and ninth. (Comp. § LXI. at the end.) 

In like manner also the heavier. portions are always distinguished from 
the lighter among the still more minute subordinate divisions of the times 
ofthe measure. (Comp. § LX 3. LXI. and LXII 3.) 
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DIVISION V. 
cas reac 
HIGHER RHYTHM. 
(A.) 

IDEA, 

§ LXVIII. 


Thus far we have seen how parts of measures group themselves together 
-by pairs, or by thirds, into measures as wholes, and how they divide them- 
selves down into smaller portions of time, and how there thus arises a sym- 
metrical structure of members among the times of a measure, even down 
to the smallest sub-divisions. 

But there is still a higher symmetry than this. hat is to say, as parts 
of times taken together form small groups, so also can several groups taken 
together bé presented as parts of a larger group, of a@ greater or a higher 
rhythm,* of a rhythm of a higher order. 

We may go still farther, and to such a greater rhythm we may annex 
moreover a second and a third, so that these two or three together consti- 
tute again a still higher rhythm. ‘Thus e. g. in the following set, 
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_ two measures taken together constitute a small chytliva: two of these taken 
together, constitute again a rhythm of a higher species, and again two of 
the latter taken together, constitute a capital or principal rhythm. Such a 
combination is, in the language of music, about the same thing as a sense 
[sensus] in the language of speech, or the same as a verse, or a strophe, 
in metrics. See also fig. 20 to 24. . 


(Fig. 20.) illness 2: > Saar, 
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*The word rhythm is here taken in the sense of a rhythmical combination, a group — 
of several smaller portions of time. Tae 
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(Fig. 22. c.) (Fig. 22. d.) 
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(Fig. 23.) 
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The construction of the members of the larger rhythms is a symmetry 
proceeding more by the great; it is perfectly similar to that involved in the 
structure of measures, except simply that it is all on a larger scale. Asa 
measure consists of two or three parts, so two or three measures form the 
parts of a greater rhythm, and several such rhythms are again parts of a 
still higher group. : 

Hence the measures are distinguished from one another in such higher 
rhythms, in respect to their greater or less internal weight or accentuation, 
-in the same way as the parts of measure are distinguished among them- 
selves; 7. e. the heavy or accented measures assume a prominence above the 
lighter, as do the heavier parts of the measure above the lighter. 


(B.) 
DIFFERENT SPECIES. 


§ LXX. 


In like manner as we have seen -measures at one time composed of two, 
and at another, of three parts, and have seen both even and uneven meas- 
ures produced in this way, so also can a larger rhythm be at one time even 
and at another uneven, just according as it is at one time formed of an even . 
and at another of an uneven number of even or uneven groups. 

Hence there are rhythms ‘ - 

(A.) Of an even number of even groups, as e. g. fig. 20 on page 92; 
(B.) Of an even number of uneven groups, as fig. 21. a. on page 93; 
(C.) Of an uneven number of even groups, as e. g. fig. 22. a. on page 93; 
(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven groups, as fig, 23. 24. a. on page 93; 

The use of the rhythms mentioned under (C) and (D), hitherto but sel- 
dom employed, might sometimes be of valuable service to composers as a 
means of being novel without thereby becoming odd and quaint; for, it will 
- not be denied that the examples in 22. a, 23. 24. a. sound as smoothly and 
symmetrically, as any even rhythm. If this were not the fact, they would 
not have become national and popular songs. 
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DIVISION VI. 
sa pe 
DIFFERENT SPECIES OF COMPOUNDED MEASURE. 


§ LXXI. 


Inasmuch as the construction of a greater rhythm is properly the same 
thing, on a large scale, as the construction of a measure is, on a smaller 
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scale; and inasmuch as several measures group themselves together into a 
higher rhythm in the same way as the parts of a measure do in forming a 
measure, and thus the former becomes, as it were, a measure of a higher 
order or of a larger species, so it 1s sometimes actually written in the form 
of a large or compounded measure ; 2. e. instead of placing the bar after each 
simple measure, it is only placed after two or more measures, and the inter- 
mediate bars are left out. The set represented on page 92, e. g. consisting 
of two-measure rhythms,admits also of being written as follows: 


POOR ICO res rer rirere Frere Pree at 


and thus there arises by this means a 4 species of measure, So also the 
minuet, written under fig, 21. a. on page 93, in { measure, and consisting 
of two-measure rhythms, might likewise be written as in fig. 21. 4. on page 93. 
in measures of six quarter notes, and thus in { measure. 

In like manner the dance, fig. 24. a. on page 93, written in 3} measure, 
and consisting of three-measure rhythms, might also be written as consist- 
ing of large measures, as in fig. 24. b. on page 93, where consequently we 
have compounded measures consisting of nine eighth-notes—} measure. 
Comp. also fig. 22. a. and 4. on page 93.. 

It is to the cause here indicated, that our different species of compounded 
measure owe their origin. Their nature will now easily become known. 


§ LXXII. 


Every measure, thus compounded of 2 or 3 two-fold measures or three- 
fold measures, consists, as such, of at least four, or six, or nine parts of 
measure. ‘The example in fig. 21. 4. on page 93, composed of two three- 
part or three-fold measures, has six parts of measure. The one in fig, 24. d. 
on page 93, has nine parts of measure, because it is compounded of three 
three-part or three-fold measures. 

Such a compounded measure, however, always contains after all only two 
or three principal parts; for, each of the two or three simple measures 
connected under the form of a compounded measure, now represents a prin- 
cipal part of the compounded measure, estimated or measured by a larger 
scale, | 

The same relations of accent take place in these combined or principal 
parts of the measure, as subsisted in the case of the simple. (§ LXVI_) 
That simple measure which was before the heavier one, becomes in the 
compound a heavier part of the measure, and those measures which before 
were light, become now light parts of measure. So also the relation of the 
parts of measure among themselves remains in the compound the same as 
before. 
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Accordingly, each compounded measure has more than one heavy part 
of the measure, but only one heavy principal part, and the heavy part of 
the heavy principal part of the measure is the heaviest of all. There are, 
in fig. 21. 5. on page 93, six parts of the measure; among them there are 
two heavy ones (the first and fourth quarters.) But though there are six 
parts of measure in this example, there are still but two principal parts, of 
which the first is heavier than the second; and for this reason it is that the 
first quarter, (the first heavy principal part of the measure,) is heavier than 
the fourth (the second principal part of the measure.) 


§ LXXIII: 


Having thus far considered the nature and properties of compounded 
measure in general, we pass now to the enumeration of the different species 
of compound measures. 

Thus, in accordance with the division presented on page 94, we will con- 
sider the combinations 

(A.) Of an even number of even measures, 

(B.) Of an even number of uneyen measures; 

(C.) Of an uneven number of even measures; 

(D.) Of an uneven number of uneven measures. 

We shall first consider those species of compound measure which are 
compounded of simple measwres merely, (i. e. of two or three simple meas- 
ures), then | 

(E.) Those compound measures which are composed of other compound 
measures, and finally 

(F'.) We shall add some remarks on these different species of measure. 


(A.) 


EVEN COMPOUNDS OF EVEN MEASURES. 


§ EXT a 


Two two-part or two-fold measures drawn into one measure by the omis-_ 
sion of the intermediate bar, become a four-part or four-fold measure. | 
Two 3 measures drawn together in this way produce the so-called great 
whole measure—}, where, namely, four half-notes represent the parts of the 
measure, as in fig. 13. a. below. 


(Fig. 18. a.) 
4 lo} 
2 
i) i) 
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This species of measure is also designated by the sign of a whole circle 
without a stroke through it—© or ©. Imaccordance with what was said on 
pages 95 and 96, the first and third parts of the measure are here the principal 
parts of the measure, and so of course are the heaviest parts; but, though 
both these are heavier than the others, still the first is the heaviest of all. 

Two j measures successively connected together produce the very usual 
four-quarter measure, fig. 13. 0. 


Fig. 13. b.) 
oO 


fay wilt 


- Oo 


eee @ 
which is designated either by 4, or by the sign C. 


Two 2? measures, drawn into one measure, would give a 4 measure, fig. 
ose; 


( 
4 
bs 


(Fig. 13. c.) 
me 
8 oO 


dod 
i 


@ee¢ede@ 
and two ;, measure would produce a 4 measure. 


The 4 measure is now but seldom used, and the 3 and ; measure still less. 


(B.) 


EVEN COMPOUNDS OF UNEVEN MEASURES. 
§ LXXV. 


Two three-fold or three-parted measures put together into one, constitute 
a six-fold or siz-parted measure. 
Thus, two § measures drawn together, make a § measure; this however 
is now but little used. Fig. 13. d. 
(Fig. 13. d.) 
6 lol - 
2 


Oe 


Oe 
el eel “echt 
Two { measures produce a { measure. Fig. 13. e. 
(Fig. 13. e.) 
6 o- 


orden 
did die 


and 21.4. on page 93. And two 3 measures give the well known § measure, 


Fig. 13. f. aS 
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(Fig. 13. f.) 

6 | 
8 Oe 
[ate 
@e- 6 


ded ded 


Two 3 measures would make a ,3 measure.’ 

Inasmuch as these species of measure, compounded as they are out of 
two three-fold measures, consist of two three-fold groups, they are always 
to be regarded as even measures, with reference to this principal two-fold 
division. The two principal parts of the measure are as follows: the first 
part of the first half of the measure, and the first part of the second half of 
the measure, 7. e. the first and fourth parts of the measure; hence these 
two parts are the heaviest or most accented ones; the first indeed is the 
heaviest of all, but both are more so than any of the rest. 


§ LXXVI. 


From what has been said we may perceive how these species of measure, 
compounded of two three-fold measures, differ essentially from certain sim- 
ple three-fold measures pup they i in some eer Sate resemble. We have, 
é. g. six quarter notes in { measure, just-as we do in 3 measure; (Comp. Fig. 
13. e with fig. 13. k:) 

(Fig. 13. e.) (Fig. 13. k.) 
Oe Oe 


ed ii): ile 
ie Jiddde 


but in the former, the quarter notes are grouped by threes, whereas in the 
latter they are grouped by twos; in the latter, moreover, the quarter notes 
are even sub-divisions (halves) of uneven parts of the measure (three half 
notes—thirds of the measure; whereas in § measure, the quarter notes are 
uneven parts (thirds) of even divisions or parts (two halves of the measure.) 
In 3 measure, the first, third, and fifth quarter notes are heavier or more 
_-accented than the second, fourth, and sixth; but in § measure, the first and 
fourth are heavier than the second and third, the fifth and sixth. The § 
measure admits of being divided into two halves, each of which begins with 
a heavy part of the measure; whereas the 3 measure cannot be divided 
into halves, without cutting in two one part in the middle.* 


t |} co 


* In other words, without destroying the character of the measure and converting 
it into one essentially different, 7. e. into a measure of a Nesta bes eee) instead of ' 
a triple character. BSS sy Bs A 
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Thus, the distinction between { measure and § measure becomes clearly 
apparent, as in fig. 13, 2 and f below; 


(Fig. 13. 1.) (Fig. 13. f.) 
3 _ 6 
4. . 8 e 
ipa i 
dodede Siddta 


so also that between 3 measure and § measure, or that between } measure 
an § measure, &c. . 


(C.) 
UNEVEN COMPOUNDS OF EVEN MEASURE. 
§ LXXVII. 


Thus far we have considered two different species of compound measure; 
namely, one that is produced by bringing together two two-fold measures, 
and another that arises from the union of two three-fold measures; in 
both these cases, the resulting compounds consist of two (even) general 
divisions and are therefore even. We now proceed to a consideration of 
uneven compounds. a 

Three two-fold measures brought together into one, now produce a szz- 
fold measure; but inasmuch as it consists of THREE principal parts, it is 
uneven measure. Several varieties of this species of measure are shown 
in fig. 13. aa. bd. cc. 


(Fig. 13. aa.) (Fig. 13. 5d.) (Fig. 13. cc.) 
6 lo! Oe 6. | 
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and in fig. 22. 6. on page 93. 

These species of six-fold measure, compounded of three two-fold measures, 
are indeed similar to those mentioned in § LXXV, compounded of two 
three-fold measures, in the circumstance that the former, equally with the 
— latter, consist of six parts of measure (Comp. fig. 13. d. on page 97, with 
fig. 13. aa. above, fig. 13. e. on page 97, with fig. 13. 44. above, fig. 13. f. 
on page 98 with fig. 13. cc. above, and fig. 21. 4. on page 93, with fig. 22. d. 
on page 93;) but they are essentially diverse in the fact that a measure 
compounded of tivo three-fold measures is, in respect to its principal divis- 
ion, a two-fold measure ; ‘whereas the one now under consideration, formed 
as it is of three two-fold measures, is three-fold measure. The former 
consists of two groups, each containing three parts of measure; but the 
latter consists of three groups, of two partseach. In the former, the first 
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and fourth parts of the measure are heavier than the second and third, 
the fifth and sixth; whereas in the latter, the first, third, and fifth are more 
heavy than the second, fourth, and sixth. (Comp. § LXXVI.) 

There being then so material and so wide a difference between the two 
species of compound measure aforementioned, it is an infelicity, that, in 
the usual mode of denoting the species of measure by two figures placed 
one above the other in the form of a vulgar fraction, both species are 
marked in the same way, that is to say, the signs 8, 9, §, &c. are indiscrim- 
inately employed to designate both of these different species of six-fold 
measure: hence, in the case of such a designation, applying as it does to 
both varieties in common, it is impossible to determine which of the two is 
intended. 

Since, however, composers are ordinarily in the habit of employing only 
those species of measure which are compounded of two three-fold measures, 
and almost never those compounded of three two-fold measures, one may 
pretty safely assume, so long as the practice of composers remains what it 
now is, that every designation whose, upper figure is a 6, does not denote an 
uneven compound of even measures—a species of measures consisting of 
three two-fold measures, but a compound made up of two three-fold meas- 


ures. (Comp. § LXXXII. at the end.) 


(D.) 
UNEVEN COMPOUNDS OF UNEVEN MEASURE. 


§ LXXVITI. 


Three three-fold measures, brought into one, produce a nine-fold measure, 
and thus one that is uneven in all respects. 
Three § measures, accordingly, produce a} measure. This, however, 


scarcely ever occurs. Fig. 13, dd. 
(Fig. 13. dd.) 
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Three { measures make aj measure. This species of measure may very 
well be employed. Fig. 13, ee. 


(Fig. 13. ee.) 
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Three 3 measures constitute a } measure,—a species of measure which 


occurs not unfrequently. Fig. 15, 77. 


ere fn re, “ah. 
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An example may also be seen in fig. 24. 6. on page 93. 
In these species of measure, the first, fourth, and seventh parts are heav- 
ier than the second and third, fifth and sixth, eighth and ninth. 


. es ie 
SPECIES OF MEASURE STILL FARTHER COMPOUNDED. 


§ LXXIX. 


Two or three compound measures may be united into one, and in this 


way new species of compounds are produced. 
There is however scarely more than a single species actually in use out 
of this whole class, and that is the ? measure, compounded of two § meas- 


ures, (or four 3 measures:) 


12 oO. 
8 
BN a 
Baal vintehie ito is (ki) a 
FEE ep Pe a 


It is very much more seldom that we meet with the similar |? measure, 
composed of four { measures or of two § measures; the 


2 measure, com- 
posed of four 3 measures or two § measures; also {f measure, consisting of 
four j; measures; and twelve-fold measure formed of six two-fold measures; 
or other varieties of compound measure still more complicated, as e. g. 
eight-fold measure, sixteen-fold, eighteen-fold, twenty-four-fold, twenty- 
seven-fold, and the like. 

All that we have said in relation to compound measures generally, applies 
also to these additionally compounded measures. 


(F.) 


REMARKS UPON THE SEVERAL SPECIES OF COMPOUND MEASURE, 


§ LXXX. 


Since a compound measure is nothing else than a group of two or more 
simple measures, it follows, first, that the parts of a compound measure, 
other circumstances being the same, are to be passed over, in performing, 
neither faster nor slower than those of the corresponding simple measure; 
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as, e. g. the quarter notes in { measure are to be performed only just as 
fast as they are in j measure; so also the eighth-notes in § measure are to be 
passed over with the same degree of movement as the eighth-notes in 3 
measure, or in 3 measure, or in BR measure, &c. (Comp. $ ‘LXIV.) 

So far, then, as quickness ot slowness ‘of movement is concerned, it is 

wholly immaterial, whether a piece of music be written in simple measure 
or in compound. It is to be obser ved, however, that on another point there 
is a difference. Custom has appropriated a different atyle of delivery to 
compound measure from that which obtains in the simple; 5 measure, é. g. 
has a mode of delivery different from the light § measure, and the like. 


(Comp. § LXV.) 


§ LXXXI. . 

Moreover, it is self evident, that not every piece of music, written in sim- 
ple measure, can be converted into any species of compound measure at 
pleasure ; for, it is only compound measures of even principal divisions, 
that are suitable for rhythms* of even measure-numbers,} whereas, on the 
contrary, rhythms of uneven measure-numbers are alone appropriate to 
measures unevenly compounded. Hence it would evidently be very im- 
proper, e. g. to undertake to write rhythms composed of two simple meas- 
ures, in the form of nine-fold measure, as e. g. rhythms consisting of two 
¢ measures, in the form of } measure, (e. g. fig. 21. a. on page 93, as at fig. 
21. c. on page 93.) 

Or, on the other hand, three-measure rhythms i in the form of six-fold meas- 
ure, as e. g. three 3 measure in the form of § measure, (the example in fig. 
24. a. on page 93, for instance, in the shape of the one in fic. 24. c. on page 93.) 
For, in the two-measure rhythm, exhibited by fig. 21. a. on page 93, every first 
and third measure is heavy or accented, whereas the third principal part of 
the { measure, as in fig. 21. c. on page 93, is light or unaccented; and so 
of the rest. Thus the two-measure rhythm of fig. 21. a. does not at all cor- 
respond to the 3? measure, but is far more accordant with the § measure 
found in fig. 21. 5. on page 93. So, on the other hand, the rhythm of three 
3 measures, as in fig. 24. a. on page 93, may very appropriately be conver- 
ted into § measure, as in fig. 24. 6. on page 93, but not into § measure, as in 
fig. 24. c. on page 93. 

“Hence it follows also that a piece of music in which small rhythms occur 
which are interchangably at one time even, and at another uneven, (as e. 

a piece in ? measure with rhythms, at one time, of two measures, and, at 
another, éf three measures, ) cannot properly be written either in’ measure 
_orin § measure. A piece of music written in any species of compound time 
must, on the other hand, always have its small rhythms of only one and the 
same kind; and a diversified, heterogeneous alternation of, at one time, 
even rhythms, and, at another, uneven, is not at all admissible in this case. 
When, therefore, a composer selects any species of compound measure 
in which to write, he virtually. thereby imposes upon himself the obligation 
to construct nothing but homogeneous rhythms, those which are entirely 


* The word ‘‘ rhythms ”’ means rhythmical forms, rhythmical combinations of notes. 
See §§ LXVII, LXIX, LXX. TR. 

+ A measure-number is the leading number in any species of measure, as e.g. 2 is 
the measure number in all double or two-fold measure; 3, in all triple measure, &c. 
In other words, it is the number which shows how many parts the measure is divided 
into,-the upper number in the usual fractional designation of time. «fad 
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alike among themselves; and hence arises that peculiar rhythmical round- 
ness, that smooth and finished neatness of movement, which usually charac- 
terizes musical pieces written in such compound measure. 


§ LXXXII. 


It cannot, moreover, have escaped the attention of the reader, while 
passing over the treatment of the different species of measure thus far, that, 
in many cases, compound measure is, fundamentally and in principle, pre- 
cisely the same thing as simple measure written in larger notes; the only 
difference being in the mode.of representation, or even, as is the fact in some 
instances, in nothing but the name. .- 

If e. g. we compare the simple 5 measure in fig. 13. ». page 80, or fig. 13. g. 
page 82, with the { measure in fig: 13. 4. page 97, we find the two to differ only 
in the simple circumstance, that, in the former, the half-notes are parts of 
the measure, while, in the latter, they are the principal parts of the meas- 
ure;—and farther, that, in the former, the quarter-notes are subordinate 
divisions, while, in the latter, they are the principal divisions or the reg- 
ular parts of the measure. ‘Thus, the difference lies, as it were, only in 
idea, or in the form of writing.—In like manner, { measure and { meas- 
ure, as in fig. 13. 4. on page 82, and fig. 13. c. on page 97, resolve them- 
selves into one and the same; so also ; measure and ;j, measure. 

So likewise, 3 measure, as in fig. 13. %. on page 82, is substantially the 
same thing as { measure compounded of three j measures as in fig. 13. 60. 
on page 99. The same is true of } measure, as in fig. 13. 2 on page 82, 
and a corresponding ; measure, as in fig. 13. cc. on page 99. 

This coincidence renders even the whole species of uneven compounds of 
even measures superfluous, (Comp. § LX XVIII. at the end;) since, instead 
of designating by {, as in fig. 22. 4. on page 93, we can designate by 3, as 
in fig. 22. c. on page 93, and, besides, we can at the same time by this 
means entirely avoid the equivocalness above mentioned, (§ LXXVII.) 
The same thing can moreover be expressed also by } measure, as in fig. 22. d. 
on page 93, 


§ LXXXIII. 


A similar coincidence takes place between the species of measure com- 
posed of two uneven measures and simple two-fold measure with the division 
into trioles; e. g. the { measure in fig. 13. e. on page 98, coincides with 
the 5 measure in fig. 13. ¢. on page 82; the § measure in fig. 13. f. on 
page 99, with the { measure in fig. 13. vw. on page 82, and the like; and 
in the same way also, the uneven compounds of uneven measures coincide 
with uneven simple measure, as e. g. fig. 13. ee. on page 100, with fig. 13. 
w. on page 91, fig. 13. ff. on page 101, with fig. 13. z. on page 82, &e. 

Meanwhile, usage has here also, on the one. hand, introduced one mode 
of delivery for the parts of a compound measure, and another mode of deliy- 
ery for the trioles. (Comp. §§ LXV. and LXXX.) 

On the other hand, there is much music that admits of being written 
far more conveniently in’ § measure, than in trioles of 7 measure, and 
the reverse; also more easily in ? measure, than in trioles of j{ measure. 
For, if one would write the example occurring in fig. 24. }. on page 93, now 
written in ; measure, in the form of trioles of { measure, he must write the 
triplicate groups standing in the parts of the } measure, in the form of trioles 
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in the , measure, as in fig. 24, d. on page 93, which mode of writing, as we 
have already remaked on page 86, is much more circumstantial and par- 
ticular. If, on the contrary, we would convert the following example—J 


3 
J ——- —_——————- - - 
ptf te [=p ee 
Ee amar J ia9 ed Uncrmes™a taT 


where, in the first measure, there first occurs an uneven sub-division and 
then an even one,—from ? measure into § measure, we should indeed meet 
with no difficulty in writing the first three notes in the form of three eighth 
notes of a § measure, as in K. 


peers e ee = 


but what, in this case, shall we do with the following two eighths? We 
have no method of representing them in § measure; for, all that we have 
the means of doing, according to our present method of notation, is merely 
to diminish ¢hree notes to the value of two by placing a figure 3 over them, 
but not, on the contrary, to extend two notes tothe duration of three. (This 
_latter practice however might with propriety be introduced.) 


DIVISION VII. 
FIVE-FOLD, SEVEN-FOLD, AND OTHER SIMILAR COMBINATIONS. 
§ LXXXIV. 


Thus far we have spoken only of two-fold or of three-fold combinations, 
only of two-fold and three-fold measure, or of the union of two or three such 
measures into four, six, eight, nine, twelve, sixteen, or eighteen-fold measure; 
and so also only of the subdivisions of two, three, four, six, eight, nine, 
twelve, sixteen, or eighteen, &c. parts of the measure, into two, or three still 
smaller subdivisions. ‘That is to say, the only measure-numbers thus far 
treated have been simply the first primary even number 2, and the first pri- 
mary uneven number 3y or such others as have arisen from the multiplication 
_of one of these primary numbers by 2 or by 3 

Other combinations or groupings, as e. g. those of five or of seven parts, 
and the like, are far less agreeable to our ear, as may easily be seen by 
trying the experiment upon the examples of five-fold and seven-fold meas- 
ure, found in fig. 25. 2. to g. and fig. 26. 2. to gq. 

(Fig. 25.7.) (Fig. 25. k.) 
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(Fig. 26. i.) , (Fig. 26, 26. .) 
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(Fig. 26.1.) (Fig. 26.m.) (Fig. 26. n.) (Fig. 26. 0.) (Fig. 26. p.) (Fig. 26. q.) 
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The origin of this fact it seems ‘sufficiently easy to explain. In the first 
place, it is very natur al that our rhythmical sense should not be able easily 
to apprehend groupings or combinations which do not admit of being divided 
and subdivided by those simplest pritnary numbers. 

In the second place, such a. rhythm has an especially halting and dragging 
character, arising from the fact that a grouping of this kind has too little - 
of emphasis, that is to say, too many light parts of the measure for one that 
is strong. In five-fold measure, e. g. only the first part would be heavy, 
while all the following four would be light; and in seven-fold measure there 
would be even six light parts to one heavy one, &c. Such a scantiness of 
accented parts of the measure cannot be otherwise than wearisome to the 
ear. 

If it be proposed to avoid this inconvenience by making more than one 
of the five or seven parts heavy. or accented, and hence by considering the 
measure a compound one, there would arise the new evil that the measure 
would always in this case have the appearance of being compounded of 
dissimilar, heterogeneous parts, that is to say, of one even part and one 
uneven part; thus ¢ e. g. the { measure would appear to be composed of.a 4 
measure and of a 4 measure. Such a union of dissimilar elements is unryth- 
mical; for, the accentuation, in the case of five parts of the measure, can. 
not possibly be symmetrically divided, inasmuch as it must at one time re- 
cur after the second part of the measure, and the next time after the third 
part.* (Comp. fig. 25. m: or 2. on page 104.) 

We can indeed conceive of a species of five-fold measure which would 
be free from the halting, limping character in. question, in so far as that its 
halves would not be of unequal leneth; and that is a species of five-fold 
measure in which the three-fold half should, after the manner of a triole, 
be so abbreviated that the three parts should take only the same amount of 
time as the other two, and vice versa,—somewhat as in fig. 25. r. or s, 


*7. é. One accent occurs after two counts and the next after three counts, or, in other 
words, one accent has two counts after it [i. e. two including the accented part as one] 
and the next accent has three counts after it, thus: 


1 2123 12 123 


This may be read either: accent, one, two; accent, one, two, three; accent, one, two; 
accent, one, two, three; or: one, two,—accent; one, two, three,—accent; one, two, 
—accent, &c. Thus the accents follow one another coincidently with the alternation 
of the two different numbers 2 and 3, whereas, to make the movement symmetrical, 
they should follow one another coincidently with the repetition of the same number, 
?. e. after the same number of counts or at exactly equal intervals of time. TR. 


[14] 
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(Fig. 25. r.) (Fig. 25. s.) 
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or as on page 104, J. K. But the measure in this case would no longer be 
properly five-fold measure, but a species of measure consisting of two 
halves of equal length, two-fold measure; and yet, even by this means, the 
want of symmetry and proportion would not be satisfactorily removed; for 
every measure of such a piece of music would still be compounded of a 
two-fold and a three-fold half, and hence again would not be entirely sym- 
metrical. 

How we are to regard and treat seven-fold, ten-fold, eleven-fold, and other 
similar species of measure, must be sufficiently evident already. Seven- 
fold measure must be compounded of two two-fold measures and one three- 
fold, or of two three-fold measures and one one-fold measure, or of one 
five-fold measure and one two-fold measure; or, otherwise, six hght parts 
of the measure would occur successively to one heavy part. (Comp. fig. 
26 on page 105.) And finally, how would a ten-fold, or an eleven-fold, 
thirteen-fold measure, and the like, be compounded? 

Persons are sometimes deceived in supposing that they hear a five-fold 
or similar species of measure, because they have counted, one, two, three, 
&c. in the following manner: 
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2. €. phey make a momentary pause at bers in the example (A.) and thus 
produce j measure, of which they count five eighths aloud and pause on the 
sixth; and produce { measure in the example (B.) by pausing (or resting ) 
on the eighth eighth-note; or, they deliver such an example as that in fig. 
2D. 2. 

(Fig. 25. 7.) 
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in the manner indicated in fig. 25. ¢. or in fig. 25. w. 
Fig. 25. t.) (Fig. 25. wv.) 
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or as in ry. and s. above, &c. The very fact that one so involuntarily and 
unconsciously deceives ‘himself on this point, shows how very natural it is 
to our rhythmical feeling, to our constitutional internal rhythmical sense, to 
reduce every rhythmical movement to 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, &c. 

It is easy to see from the foregoing consider ations, that, notwithstanding 
the vindication which many writers have often bestowed ‘upon five-fold 
measure, seven-fold measure and the like, still those species of measure 
will never meet with general acceptance, or come into general use. Indi- 
vidual scraps of music only have had the appearance of use by being here 
and there published as curiosities, or similar pieces have been composed, 
merely as experiments or for the sake of ‘singularity,* with a view ey 


*e. g. Boiel dieu die Cavatine No. 10, in his rate blanche, in which § measure oc-, 
curs composed of 3 and 4 measure. 
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to show that music really admits of being composed thus. Hence, it is less 
surprising that such species of measure, notwithstanding so many apologies 
in their behalf, have met with so little acceptance and have been so little 
introduced, than that species of measure so little admitted into music should 
have found so many advocates. 


§ LXXXV. 


It must not be understood however from what has been said, that such 
five-fold, seven-fold, and other similar divisions of time, are never to be 
used in music. 

In the first place, such a species of measure, on the very ground of its 
singularity, may sometimes be successfully employed for the production of 
some particular effect. For, even its peculiar oddness, irregularity, and 
strangeness find in music at one time or another their appropriate place; 
and hence whenever one finds it in his power to produce a particular in- 
tended effect by the use of such a species of measure, he is always at lib- 
erty to employ it. 


§ LXXXVI. 


Even if our rhythmical feeling is in some degree opposed to measure of 
this sort when taken as a species of measure, as the measure for a piece of 
music, still it is less disinclined to be pleased with such combinations or 
groupings of the small subordinate divisions of time; and accordingly, in 
the course of a piece of music, our rhythmical sense sometimes tolerates 
guintoles, septoles, and the like, in which, on account of the quickness of 
the transition over them, the unrhythmicalness of the division is almost im- 
perceptible, (at least to the hearer, though by the player the difficulty, and 
I might say, unnaturalness, of such quintole or septole division is very sen- 
sibly felt.) It is indeed a short interruption or suspension of the rhythmical 
arrangement, while yet the piece as a whole still remains rhythmical, the 
only exception being that the general rhythmicalness of the piece is not 
continued down to these minute subdivisions; and since, as we remarked 
in the commencement, a piece of music may be entirely unrhythmical 
throughout, so it is not to be deemed an essential* fault, even if an other- 
wise rhythmical piece is not entirely rhythmical, down to every minute 
subordinate division, (§ XLVII.)- 


§ LXXXVII. 


In like manner also as we perceived the rhythmical symmetry in such 
cases not to hold id throughout, down to the smallest subdivisions; so we find, 


— - 


*7, e. Not essential in the sense that such partial want of rhythmicalness radically 
and entirely destroys the music, thaugh evidently material, as it respects. the appropri- 
ate grace and beauty of music. - ~ TR. 
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and especially in the longer pieces of music, that, on the other hand, such 
symmetry is not entirely carried through in its wpward progression, 2. e. in 
its connection with higher rhythm; for, we sometimes meet with periods of 
five, seven, ten, eleven, thirteen measures, and the like; so that the piece 
of music in this case is not arranged with rhythmical symmetry throughout 
its entire structure, up to the highest principal divisions. 

The remark also applies here, that, inasmuch as rhythmical symmetry is 
not an absolute and indispensable requisite, so also the inviolate maintain- 
ance of it from the most minute subdivisions up to the highest principal 
divisions, is not absolutely necessary. When we shall come hereafter to 
treat of rhythmical designations we shall advert to this subject. again. 


(§ XCIII.) 


DIVISION VIII. 
evento 
UP-BEAT, DOWN-BEAT. 
§ LXXXVIIL. 


It is usual, in beating the time of a piece of music, to mark or signalize 
the commencement of every measure by a downward movement or beat of 
the hand, or of any other article that may be used for the purpose; while, 
on the contrary, the hand is lifted up at the last part of the measure, in 
order to be in a condition to move downwards again immediately afterwards, 
at the beginning of the following measure. In accordance with this prac- 
tice it is usual to name that part of the measure in which the down-beat 
occurs, the down-beat of the measure ; while, on the contrary, that part on 
which the up-beat takes place, is termed the up-beat of the measure.* 

Instead of the term wp-beat, musical writers sometimes employ the synon- 
ymous Greek word arsis, (from daw, to lift up, to raise, to elevate ; and in- 
stead of down-beat, they use the Greek term thesis, (Géo1s, from the verb 
tiOnus, literally zo set, to place ; but as used in contradistinction from dow, it 

means, to put pown, to place or lay down.—TR.) 


The fact that, according to Rousseau’s Dictionary of Music, (article 
Batire la mesure, the beat of the measure, and article Arsis,) the Greeks 
were accustomed, on the contrary, to indicate the heavy parts of the meas- 
ure by up-beats, and the light parts by down-beats, and that thus they de- 
signated the heavy parts of the measure by the term arszs and the light 
parts by the word thes7s,—and moreover that a Scarlatti was in the habit of 
beating time in this way,—is to be reckoned among the Sse practical mat- 
ters of antiquity. 


In contradistinction from the first and last parts of ie measure which 
are designated by the down and the up-beats, each part of the measure 
* 9. d. The down-beat part of the measure, and the up-beat part of the measure. 

; ., TR. 
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which may lie between the first and the last, and which hence is usually 
marked by a motion of the hand or of the beating-rod towards the right or 
the left side, may be named a side-beat. 


Though the term wp-beat always denotes a last and consequently a light 
part of the measure, still that term is by no means synonymous with the 
expression light part of the measure ; for, while it is true that every up-beat 
is a light part of the measure, it is not true that every light part of the 
measure is an up-beat. Inasmuch as in every species of measure which 
has more than two parts, consequently in every three-fold measure as well 
as in all varieties of compound measure, there are severai light parts, of 
which, only the Zast is denoted by the up-beat; so it follows, that not every 
light part of the measure is an up-beat, but is often also a side-beat. 

It is not uncommon, however, to find the term up-beat improperly applied 
to designate such parts of the measure, as ec. g. the second or third quarter 
of the } measure, the second quarter of the { measure, the fourth eighth of 
§ measure, and the like. 


The fact that the term up-beat is also often improperly employed in still 
other applications, is adverted to on page 111. 


DIVISION IX. 
i 
MUSICAL SOUNDS CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH RHYTHM. 
(A..) 
RHYTHMICAL DELINEATION OF A MUSICAL PIECE. 
§ LXXXIX. 


The divisions of the measure, together with all the other greater and 
smaller distinctions in rhythmical measurement, as we have thus far attend- 
ed to them, are properly the mere dry frame-work, that is to say, merely 
the measure of rhythmical structures, but by no means those_ structures 
themselves; in the same way as the yard, foot, inch, and line-measure, and 
the proportions according to which an architectural work is measured, or 
the pattern or dimensions according to which a pillar is measured, are not 
the structure or the pillar itself. In other words, we have thus far directed 
our attention to the rhythmical measure merely as measure ; whereas we 
will now apply it more immediately to the object to be measured, 27. e. to 
the rhythmical musical pieces themselves. 

We apply the term jfigure, phrase, set, or passage, to every greater or 
smaller group of musical sounds which by means of its rhythmical delinea- 


tions or structure impresses itself upon our perception as a greater ora. 


-smaller whole. Thus e. g. the first nipe notes on page 92, are perceived 
as constituting together a figure or-rhythmical form, and hence are called 
a set, though indeed only a short and subordinate one; and this set, more- 
over, taken in connection with the small similar group of the following eight 
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notes, which stands next to it and forms a sort of counterpart to it, consti- 
tutes a phrase or period of a higher order, a figure or rhythmical form on 
alarger scale, &c. One accordingly finds in fig. 21. a. on page 93, eight 
small phrases, each consisting of two measures; in fig. 22. a. on page 93, 
two such phrases, each consisting of three measures; and other similar 
examples in fig. 23. a. on page 93, and fig. 24. a. on page 93. 


a X@x 


On this branch of the subject we remark, in the first place, that the 
rhythmical arrangement or structure of a set by no means implies that all 
the sounds contained in it should be of equal length, but only that they 
should be measurable by one and the same scale and ratio—that they should 
be adjusted throughout to a uniform admeasurement. In other words, a 
passage, in order to be rhythmical, by no means requires to be constituted 
exclusively of eighth-notes, or of quarter-notes, &c.,-—that is to say, en- 
tirely of one kind of notes; such an arrangement, on the contrary, would 
be attended with the most tedious uniformity, and instead of it we are at 
liberty to employ at one time whole notes; at another, quarters, eighths, 
sixteenths and the like; and again the same notes pointed, trioles, &c.; 
while yet the rhythmical uniformity or equality of admeasurement still con- 
tinues steadily the same, consisting in the fact that all these notes of differ- 
ent lengths stand in such a proportional relation to one another as to coincide 
with the rhythmical divisions marked by the primary or principal number 
2 or 3, and hence are measurable by one and the same scale, are all ad- 
justed to one and the same plan of admeasurement.* 


RaxGh 


Again, it is unnecessary that a set or phrase should begin precisely with 
the commencement of a measure, and close with the end of a measure, in 
such a manner that the limits of the rhythmical form or structure shall ex- 
actly_coincide with the dividing points of the measure, 7. e. with the bars. 


*The idea here may be expressed thus: Long and short notes may be used, mixed 
up together, consistently with the entire preservation of the rhythm; it being neces- 
sary only to give to each note, in delivery, that exact proportional length of time which 
is demanded by the comparative length of the note; or, reversing the order of the 
proposition, it stands thus: just in proportion as notes, in any part of the musical 
piece, are performed quicker than others, there must be more of them used; and, vice 
versa, just in proportion as any notes are performed more slowly than others, there 
must be fewer of them used. In this way the rhythmical movement is kept perfectly 
uniform, the leading rhythmical divisions of the piece, such as the two-fold or three- 
fold divisions, are exactly coincided with; and thus the regular, uniform duplicate or 
triplicate character of the movement is throughout perfectly preserved. TR. 
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On the other hand, phrases very frequently occur whose point of commence- 
ment is in the middle of a measure, or somewhat before or after the middle; 
and the same is true of the terminating point. Hence we find a multitude 
of periods, alike in the beginning and in the course of a piece of music, 
which commence with one or more light (unaccented) notes, as e. g. in fig. 
27 to 30. 7. . 

" (Fig. 27.) (Fig. 28.) (Fig. 29.) (Fig. 30. 7.) 
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The commencement of a period with a heavy (accented) note is just as little 
necessary as that the first syllable in every word should be an accented 
syllable, or that the first word in a rhetorical sentence should be the most 
emphatic, or the first syllable a heavy, or so called long, accented syllable. 
A period commencing with a light part of the measure, may be compared 
to a verse of poetry beginning with an iambic or an anapestic foot, in the 
same way as a rhythmical commencement with a down-beat corresponds to 


a trochaic verse. 

In ordinary speech it is usual to say of every piece of music which does 
not begin with the down-beat, that it commences on the up-beat, and hence 
to denominate all that precedes the first down-beat, the up-beat of the piece. 
In accordance with this mode of expression, the first notes in the above men- 
tioned examples, fig. 27. to 30. «above, would be termed the up-beat. 

Such a mode of expression is obviously appropriate only in cases where 
the piece commences precisely with the up-beat, that is, with the last part 
of the measure, as in fig. 27, above, but not in such cases as those in fig. 
28, 29, 30. 2. above, where the so called up-beat includes more or less than 
the last part of the measure. 

- In conclusion, I will farther observe, that commencements of this kind, 
as in fig. 30. 7. above, where the so-called up-beat amounts to more than 
a half-measure, are more usually written as in fig. 30. &. below, 


(Fig. 30. k.) 
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in which form they again appear in some measure as beginning on the down- 
beat. 

The end of a set or passage may: likewise fall, at one time, on a heavy, 
and, at another, on a light part of the measure: fig. 22, 23, 24, on page 
93. In fig. 31, below, 
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each of the different rhythmical forms or structures begins and ends on dif- 
ferent parts of the measure, 7. e. begins on one part of the measure and 
ends on a different part of the measure. The first commences with the 
commencement of the measure and terminates with the second part of the 
measure; the second begins with the third part of the measure, and ends 
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with the first part of the following measure; the third commences with the 
second part of the measure, and closes with the third. 


00-<ElaE 


The terminating point of a small rhythmical form or structure, or the 
point where one period ends and a new one begins, or, in general, the end 
of a rhythmical form which is immediately followed by another rhythmical 
form, is usually called a cesura.* It is substantially the same thing as a 
pause or stop in language. At the end of the second measure on page 92, 
é. g. one naturally feels inclined to a pause which corresponds to a comma; 
and the end of the set, taken in this view, might be called a pause or stop. 
In fig. 21. a. on page 93, one recognizes a censura at the end of the sec- 
ond, fourth, and sixth measures; and equally perceptible are the interpunc- 
tion points (pauses, stops, cesuras) in fig. 22, 23, 24, on page 93. In fig. 
31, on page 111, a cesura occurs after the second part of the measure, an- 
other after the first part of the second measure, a third at the end of the 
second measure, and a fourth cesura after the second part of the third meas- 
ure, &c. 


According as the terminating point of a rhythmical form falls on a heavy 
or on a light division of the time, on an accented or on an unaccented part 
of the measure, it is usual to Bonominae the cesura a masculine (strong), 
or a feminine (weak), cesura. J.e. when the measure or part of the measure 
on which the last note of a rhythmical form falls is heavier than the forego- 
ing, the cesura is called masculine, whereas in the reverse case it is called 
feminine. The first, second, and third cesuras in fig. 21. on page 93, are 
feminine, the fourth is masculine. These appellations are borrowed from 
poetic metrics. That is to say, in the doctrine of the construction of verses 
in poetry, a verse istermed a masculine one when it ends with a word whose 
last syllable is an accented syllable, 7. e. more heavy than the preceding 
syllable or syllables, as e. g. create, detest, countermand, &c; while termi- 
nations like the following are called feminine, viz. gladly, songster, unchang- 
ing, joyfully, &c. Accordingly in fig. 23. below, 

(Fig. 23.) 3 
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“Then with a well ar-ranged har-mo-ny, Mu-sice_ will fa: - tain - ly please. 


the cesuras at melody and harmony are feminine, while the cesuras at ease 
and at please are masculine. ‘This subject will in due time be more partic- 
ularly considered in connection with the doctrine of vocal composition. 


’ - " 

* The literal meaning of this word (from the Latin caesura) is a cutting, a gash, an 
incision,—a cutting in two, a cutting in sunder ; and such, it will be perceived, is its 
meaning in the present case: it is a gash or incision which divides what is in other 
respects a rhythmical whole, into two parts. j TR. 
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§ XCIIL. 


Musical sets or passages are usually composed of a rhythmically round 
number of parts, z. e. parts which are ultimately reducible to one of the pri- 
mary or principal numbers 2 or 3. Such a rhythmical equalization of parts, 
such a rounding and evening of the rhythmical movement, introduces into 
the rhythmical structure of the set a peculiar arragement, in consequence 
of which it (7. e. the rhythmical structure or character) becomes especially 
capable of making a definite and distinct impression upon our feelings, and 
of being clearly and intelligibly apprehended by the mind.* 

The farther, therefore, the rhythmical symmetry in a set is carried, the 
more round, smooth, and intelligible it becomes. Since however every 
work of art becomes, by an excess of symmetrical uniformity, invested with 
an undue and trivial sameness, as e. g. fig. 32. 

(Big: 32.) 
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so it is practiced in the longer pieces of music, not to employ a continued 
succession of such perfectly rounded symmetrical phrases, but to introduce 


sometimes also periods of somewhat less easy comprehension. (Comp. page 
101.) 


(B.) 


INDIVIDUAL MUSICAL SOUNDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO RHYTHM. 


(1.) 


RHYTHMICAL DISPLACEMENT OR INVERSION. 
§ XCIV. 


In addition to what has already been observed of the rhythmical delinea- 
tion and arrangement of a musical structure or form, there still remain 
some things which are worthy of remark in respect to certain particular 
modes of placing a note in the rhythmical arrangement. 

The first case of this kind which we will consider, is that which is usually 
termed a rhythmical inversion or displacement ; namely, where, in an uneven 
division of time, an internally light note follows a heavy part of the measure, 


*This idea may be illustrated thus: Let a motley jumble of buildings be presented 
to us, without any uniform order or method in their arrangement; and how confused, 
indistinct, and imperfect is the impression they make! But let that same group of 

_buildings be all methodically arranged in regular rows of two in each row, or three in 
each row, and then how perfectly clear, distinct, and impressive is the image they 
communicate to our mind,—how perfectly easy it now is to obtain a definite and intel- 
ligible conception of them! So it is, that the regular, measured equalization of parts 
in the rhythmical structure of a tune in accordance with certain round numbers, con- 
duces to the clearness, intelligibleness, impressiveness of music. TR. 


[15] 
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which light note has a longer duration than the foregoing internally heavy 
portion of the measure; in other words, where the lighter note, following a 
rhythmically heavy portion of the measure, is continued longer in one 
whole uninterrupted sound, and consequently is of a longer duration or val- 
ue, than that internally heavy portion of the measure; or, otherwise ex- 
pressed, where a note, occurring on a light portion of the measure, is held 
out beyond the duration of this portion of the measure and is continued on 
through the time of the following equally light portion of the measure, and, 
in consequence of such a prolongation by means of such a connection of 
two light portions of the measure, is rendered longer in duration than the 
heavy portion of the measure preceding it: e. g 
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Several examples of this kind are contained in the following fig. 33—37. 


(Fig. 33.) (Fig. 34.) 
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It is easy to perceive that inversions of this character take place only in 
the case of uneven divisions of time, z. e. where two light portions of the meas- 
ure follow one another in immediate succession. The case of an even 
division of time, where a heavy portion of the measure always immediately 
follows a light one, as e. g. 4 ? © ||, and where a combination of a light 
portion of the measure with a following heavy portion takes place, belongs 
to another and different species, which we shall soon treat under the name 
syncope. . 


? 
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§ XCV. 


In the case of such inversions, the note which is lighter in respect to ac- 
cent, though longer in duration, obtains, in virtue of this its longer duration, 
as it were a superiority, a preponderance over the internally heavier por- 
tion of the measure which is shorter in duration; in comparison with the 
internally heavier portion of the measure, it, so to speak, becomes espe- 
cially favored and exalted, and the regular symmetry of the rhythm is thereby 
in a manner reversed, displaced, or inverted; and hence, this mode of con- 
struction is called rhythmical displacement or inversion. 

But while it is true that our rhythmical sense always experiences a kind 
of shock in the case of such an unnatural emphasis and stress upon the in- 
ternally light portion of the measure, a kind of violent thrusting out of the 
regular beaten track of the rhythmical arrangement, a distortion of the pre- 
dominant rhythmical symmetry; yet, after all, this peculiar species of sen- 
sation,—this hobbling, justling, jolting in the regular rhythmical movement, 
—even this very peculiarity, may sometimes, when introduced in its proper 
place and with due circumspection, be employed with decided advantage. 


The question whether, in the example fig. 37.2. on page 114, quoted from 
Pergolesi’s Stabat mater, the inversion, employed, as it would seem, for the 
purpose of representing the sobs of the weeping mother, occurs in the right 
place, was made in former times the subject of a very important controversy 
among the musical literati.*—Had I been called upon to represent the idea 
of weeping and sighing (gemere,) I should, with all due deference, have 
written the inversion as in fig. 37. #. on page 114, limited to the first 
syllable of ‘‘ gementem,’’ if not rather even as in fig. 37. 7. on page 114, inas- 
much as, according to prosody, this syllable has the diastole and the stress, 
whereas the second of ‘‘cujus”’ or of ‘‘animam’’ has not. ‘This subject, 
moreover, does not belong in the present place, but pertains to the doctrine 
of prosody, scansion, accentuation, and declamation. 

Our esteemed forefathers were extremely fond of such rhythmical inver- 
sions, and it would seem that they could not hear enough of them. Kirn- 
berger recommends such examples as those in fig, 36. on page 114, as 
models of the most beautiful airs and of good and correct expression in 
vocal music,-as patterns for imitation. Tf 


ee 


(2.) 


SYNCOPE. 


§ XCVI. 


One rhythmical position of a note, especially. worthy of remark, is that 
which we term syncope. When, namely, a musical sound commences with 
a light part of the measure or with a light sub-division of a part of the 


* See e. g. Sulzer’s Theorie, Art. Verriickung, und Leipz. allgem. musik. Zeitung, 
II, S. 257 fige. ; se 

+ An air on the text: ‘* Benche mi sprezzi l’idolo ch’adoro.”’ 

1 Siehe s. Kunst d r. Satzes, I, S. 223 figg. 
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measure, and continues on without interruption through the following heay- 
ier portion of the measure, so that the last half of this note falls on a heav- 
ier portion of the measure than the first half, as in the following example, 
—we call this sound a eg one, an instance of syncope. 
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(Compare also fig. 38—44, below.) 
(Fig, 38 38.) (Fig. 39.) 
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In a case of syncope, therefore, there are Npieal two he or two eee 
divisions of the measure, concerned, which, if alike in respect to length, are. 
still different in respect to weight or accent, the first being light and the 
second heavy, and the two being united by the prolonged continuance of 
one steady sound; or, if it be preferred so to represent the matter, a con- 
tinuous sound is as it were cut or divided into two halves, or in general into 
two parts, (and hence the name syncope from Svyxon7 a cutting in two, or 
cutting in pieces,) by the entrance of a heavier portion of the measure 
during the time of its performance (7. e. in the middle of its duration.) 

In the examples of syncope thus far presented,the two parts of the meas- 
ure connected together SS allof equallength; but the following forms also, 
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and other similar ones, are likewise called syncopated, although in the ex- 
ample (O.) the part of the syncopated sound falling on the light portion of 
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the measure is only half as long as the second and heavy part; while in the 
example (P.), on the other hand, the light portion of the note is twice as 
long as the heavy portion, &c. (Comp. also fig. 45—47. below:) 

(Fig. 45. 0.) (Fig. 45. p.) , 
218 fond etd imme: 

wali Peal = sume ee ar tear, nes aoe 
s sles ae rere Pie rt: Petead: 

fF: 46. q.) Mig: 46. a) sea at. 4) (Fig. 47. k.) 
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These latter cases may ie called ree syncopes, while the former may 
be termed like syncopes. 

The following and other similar instances of syncope are still more unlike 
than those that have been mentioned, and indeed they can scarcely be en- 
titled to the name. 


S C[ RABI iy li dr 


(Compare fig. 48, below.) 
(Fig. 4 48.) 
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§ XCVIL. 


On the point in question, three-fold measure or uneven sub-divisions of 
members or parts of the measure are attended with the peculiarity, that the 
triple groups of the portions or parts of measure which occur in this case, 
do not admit of an unbroken series of like syncopes connected together, 
For, inasmuch, as the number 3 does not admit of division into equal halves, 
it follows that either two of these third parts of the measure always fall to the 
heavy side of the syncope and only one to the light, as above in O, page 116; 
or, vice versa, two parts fall to the light and only one to the heavy as in the 
example P. page 116, (fig. 45. 0. and p. above,) or, if it be determined to 
have like syncopes, there must always be an unsyncopated member left in 
a ieagepsen state between the syncopated groups, as on page 116, example 

N. (Comp. fig. 43. on page 116.) 

‘Smaller or lareer three-fold groups may, however, be regarded as unities 
and may thus be connected into like syncopes by pairs, as in the following 
examples, F and U; or the even sub-divisions of the measure may be syn- 
copated, as in V and W. 


mel ile medi tbat dls 
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(Compare fig. 44. ¢, u,—also fig. 42. on page 116.) 
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§ XCVIII. 


Syncope, like rhythmical inversion, produces a species of shock or re- 
vulsion in our feel , from the circumstance that the stress of voice falls 
upon the light porfin of the measure involved in the syncopated form, 
whereas mo stress occurs on the heavy portion; by this means the former 
is made to assume a prominence above the latter. 

A particular application of syncope takes place in the doctrine of prepar- 
atory ligatures or ties. Theory, § 111, 114, 421, 427. 


§, XCLX. 


Syncope differs from the rhythmical inversion mentioned in former sec- 
tions, in the circumstance that the merely inverted sound does not, as does 
the syncopated one, continue on over a portion of the measure which is 
heavier than that with which it began. Hence, the following set 


contains a rhythmical inversion, but no syncope; whereas, in the following 


sets. 
es bio Palas rm Pe eae MAES ae era ere Yo 
SS Sg 
ng | | i fet: we Cola 


syncopes occur; because in both, in the last no less really than in the first, 
the portion of the measure with which the syncopated sound commences is 
lighter than the following one, the latter being in both cases a comparatively 
heavy portion. 

It may be still farther observed that some musical writers include the 
idea of syncope under the term rhythmical inversion.* 


REMARK. 


We also find the idea of rhythmical inversion and syncope defined in the following 
manner, to wit: ‘‘Syncope consists in the fact that a musical sound is cut in two.’’ 
This intersection (cutting in two) is done as follows: the sound is continued on from a 
weak portion of the measure into or over a strong portion, and this may happen either 
when the sound begins with the weak portion of the measure or when it has already 
commenced on some previous portion of the measure. (In this case the c in the fol- 
lowing example would be syncopated: 


* E. g. Koch ins. mus. Lexicon, Art. Riuckung, wo er, abweichend von seinem sonst- 
agen Gewahrsmanne Sulzer, Art. idee dtl £ die Worte Synkope und Riickung, fiir 
gleichbedentend ausgiebt. 
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for, it continues on from the light second part or division of the measure over into the 
heavier third part.) ‘‘ But a rhythmical inversion consists in the fact that a sound 
commences with a weak or light portion of the measure, which [sound] is longer than 


that connected with the next preceding strong portion of th sure, whether a strong 
portion of the measure come in during the time of this sound, thus a syncope arise, 
or otherwise.”? (Now, to say nothing of other results, it wo follow, that. in the 
examples ’ 


=) eo 8 © 
ae el cad 

the half-note commencing with the second part of the measure must be a case of rhyth- 
mical inversion, because this half-note commencing with the lighter, second half of the 
measure, is longer than the quarter note which occurs in connection with the next pre- 
ceding heavier portion of the measure. ) 

And besides the essence of syncope, in accordance with the views of the subject pre- 
sented in § XCVI, in nowise consists in every union of the parts of a measure into one 
sound. 


DIVISION X. 
SEE 
*, INTERRUPTIONS OF RHYTHMICAL UNIFORMITY. 


SoG. 


There are, as we observed on page 69, not only pieces of music in which 
there is no rhythm at all, but there are also cases in which, in pieces which 
are otherwise rhythmical, the requisite expression sometimes renders it ne- 
cessary, or at least desirable, in particular places, to disturb in some meas- 
ure the regular course of the rhythm. ‘The movement, in such cases, is 
either accelerated, (accelerando, stringendo, pit moto, ) or retarded, (ritardan- 
do, Rilasciando, pit adagio, and the like,)—or one suddenly makes a pause 
( fermata,) and continues it at pleasure; or the regular movement is in 
some instances wholly destroyed, (senza tempo, or in colla parte.) Under this 
head, moreover, belongs a practice, considerably usual in former times, 
namely, that of suddenly inserting in the middle of a piece of music a single 
measure which is twice as large as the rest; as, e. g. Handed in his opera 
of Tamerlane, fig. 49. below, 


(Fig. 49.) ; 
ie HANDEL. 
‘(G25 Se paeie ire rae ren 
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and Graun, in his Death of Jesus, fig. 50. 2. on the following page. 
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(Fig. 50. 7.) 
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Niceties of this character are held-in less esteem at the present period, or 
are written in a less strange and singular form, than they formerly were, 
e. g. as in fig. 50. 2. above, rather than as in fig. 50. &. below. 


(Fig. 50. k.) 
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., Moreover, the cases mentioned above in § LXXXV-LXXXVII, also belong 
in this class. 

The so called recitative, in particular, forms as it were, an intermediate 
species, between rhythmical and unrhythmical music; since, in this case, the 
duration of the syllables and tones is but indefinitely and loosely indicated by 
the value of the notes, and it is left tothe performer to increase or diminish, 
am some measure, according to his own feeling and choice,—a liberty however 
which is almost uniformly misused and which is most irrationally construed 


into the idea that the different values of notes in recitative have really no 
meaning at all! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRELIMINARY. 
Sele Sle 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF MELODY, HARMONY, KEYS, AND SCALES. 
§ CI. 


Having now acquired a knowledge of the elements which the musical art 
employs as materials with which to operate, we pass to a more particular 
and direct consideration of the manner in which these elements are com- 
bined together and constructed into a musical composition. 

It is at once evident, however, that nothing more than a general outline 
of these things can be given in the present place, since the more particular 
and extended treatment of these points belongs to the Theory of Musical Com- 
position, and may there be attended to afterwards. 


§ CII. 


/ 
The musical art connects the various tones into a musical composition, \ 


in two different ways: first, in such a manner as to let us hear them follow- 
ing one another successively: and, secondly, in such a way as to let us hear 
two or more of them sounding at the same time. 


§ CII. 


A series of tones following one another, or, in other words, a successive 
combination of tones, we denominate in general @ musical series, a series or 
a succession of tones, a tone-series. In so far as it is constructed conforma- 
bly to the principles of art, 7. e. in so far as it has a musical sense, it is 
called a melody; and in so far as a person is conceived of who sings such a 
series of tones, or an instrument is had in view on which it is played, it is 
called a voice. (This subject is more particularly and fully treated in my 
Theory, §§ 1—46.) 


§ CIV. 


Every united sounding of several tones at once, every combination of 
tones simultaneously heard, may be called a pluritone.* In as far as itis 


*It is a matter of regret to the translator, that occasion should ever occur for the 
introduction of any new, and especially any foreign musical term. In some cases, how- 


[16] 


; 
f 
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made conformable to the rules of thé art, it is called @ chord, or harmony 
in the more general sense of the word. (See §§ 47—118. in the Theory 
above referred to. 


y 


§ CV. 


When our ear perceives a succession of tones and harmonies, it naturally, 
as the spontaneous result of its constitution, strives to find, amidst this vari- 
ety and multiplicity, an internal connection, a reference to a common cen- 
tral point. For, as in every product of art, the mind spontaneously endeavors 
to find a certain unity in any case of multiplicity, a centrality of the manifold 
individual parts, so also it is here. The ear uniformly and in all cases 
desires to perceive some tone as the principal and central tone, some har- 
mony as the leading, principal, governing harmony, about which the others, 
so to speak, revolve, as accessories around their principal. 

An example will at once demonstrate to the ear, what is meant by the 
above somewhat abstractly expressed proposition. 

On hearing the following passage, e. g. 


every musical ear perceives the tone c as being the central tone, or, 
otherwise expressed, as being the tone from which the passage proceeds, 
as it were, its starting point, and also perceives the harmony connected 
with this tone (C. e. g. c.) as being the principal harmony of the passage. 


(This subject is more fully treated in the subsequent parts of the Theory, 
§§ 119—182.) 


ever, justice cannot possibly be done either to the translation on the one hand, or to 
our own musical vocabulary on the other, without having recourse to terms which have 
not hitherto been in use, and which cannot be obtained from the native stock of our own 
language. Such anexigence occurs in the present instance. We have no suitable word 
_ for expressing the general idea of that compound musical sound which consists of sev- 
eral simple sounds performed together simultaneously. The word chord, it is perceived, 
is appropriated to a specific signification, namely to denote a combination of musical 
sounds or tones only, under certain particular circumstances, and consequently is 
_ not the proper term to express the general idea in question. The same is true of the 
word harmony. It is presumed, therefore, that, however desirable it may be to avoid, 
as far as possible, the introduction of all novel and foreign terms, for the sake of se- 
curing a perfectly simple and clearly intelligible style of communication to the work; 
still, in an exigence like the present, it will be deemed the less of two evils to intro- 
duce the requisite term. The word pluritone, here adopted, is derived from the Latin 
plus which, as employed in compounds, means divers, sundry, several,—and the word 
tone, and thus the term means a combination of several tones, a compounds sound 
consisting of several simples. TR. 


a 
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The principal harmony of a passage, however, may be of two different 
species, according as, on the one hand, the large thi the principal tone 
occurs among the tones of which it is composed, as ifMe harmony (C e g 
c) of the example presented above; or, on the other hand, the small third 
of the principal tone is the one that presents itself, as e. g. in the harmony 
(A ce a) of the following seal 


The key, in the first case, is called large or major, modus major or durus ; 
in the second case, the key is termed small, minor, modus minor or mollis. 
Hence, the example in A is in C-major, while the example in B is in a-mznor. 
(Theory, § 120.) 

One and the same key, however, does not always prevail throughout an 
entire piece of music, but several different keys may be employed and | 
dropped one after another in the same piece; or, as it is usually expressed, 
a modulation may take place into another key, into another [principal] tone. 
(Theory, § 119: $$ 185—189: §§ 190—225.) 


§ CVIL 


The question, how the ear is determined or led to recognize this or that 
harmony as the tonic harmony, how the feeling or internal perception of 
this or that key is awakened in the mind, is a question which cannot here 
be minutely and fully discussed. (Com. Theory, §§ 191—225.) All that 
can be said on this subject in the present little work [z. e. in the present 
number of the general work] is simply, that the ear recognizes this or that 
particular key, according as it perceives Baranise which appear in some 
way as belonging to this or that key. 

There are, namely, only certain particular harmonies which belong to 
any one key, and these—the family of the harmonies peculiar to a key, we 
denominate the appropriate harmonies of the key, or concisely, the harmonies 
of the key. (Theory, §§ 122—126: 146—160.) 


§ CVIIL. 


The tones, therefore, of which the particular harmonies of a key consist, | 
are very properly termed the peculiar or appropriate tones of the key ; and 
the whole regular series of them is called the scale, the diatonic scale, scala, of 
the key. (Theory, §§ }27—143.) 
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Since, therefore, as the Theory of Musical Composition (above referred to) 
teaches, the essential harmonies of the key of C-major, e. g. are composed 


of the tones, c, d, , f, s, a, and b, so, accordingly, the series of tones c d 


3D? 


pve ab ¢ def 
129—130. 


c, constitutes the scale of C-major. (Theory, $§ 


SC 10 


Every tone of a major scale, as e. g. of the scale of C-major, stands, as 
we see, at the distance either of a large or of a small degree from its neighbor. 


c d Se g a bee 
i ae i a i el 
Large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 

Now this alternate succession of large and small degrees is, as must have 
been already observed, just the same as that given by the long keys of a 
piano-forte: and, in a word, the scale of C-major consists merely of the 
series of the naturaltones(see§ XVII.) This remark, by the way, explains 
a matter which at an earlier period (§ XIII.) we could only describe by 
' anticipation, namely the manner in which our names of notes, written music, 
and piano-forte keys are regulated and arranged. 

That is to say, letter-names have been appropriated to just those tones 
(S§ XIV. and XVII.) which compose the scale of C-major. 

It has been determined, that the degrees of our system of notes, so long 
as they remain unaltered by any signs of chromatic transposition, shall 
exhibit the tones as they occur in the scale of C-major; or, in other words, 
it has been agreed that seven successive degrees or places on the staff or 
system of note-lines, shall represent the seven tones of the scale of C-major; 
and this series of tones has been called the series of the natural tones. 

The even row of the long keys of the piano-forte have been exclusively 
devoted to these very tones, so that these keys give precisely the scale of 
C-major; or, in other words, the seven tones which form the scale of C- 
major, have been appropriated to the seven long keys which lie side by side 
in an even row. (Theory, §§ 129—130.) 


§ CX. 


All the other major keys and scales in use are formed after the model of 
the key and scale of C-major, which has just been attended to; as e. g. the 
scale of G-major: 

G A Bie d ee fi g, &e. 
Ne i ee i A aa a id 
Large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 
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So also the scale of F-major: 
F G A B Cc d Cie, Fy eee, 


i i et i 
Large, large, small, large, large, largesmall. 

In the same way we also form many other keys and scales, all which 
are exact copies of the key and scale of C-major, "differing only in the 
circumstance that they are placed on other degrees of the staff and accord- 
ingly are for this reason called transposed keys and scales. (Theory, §§$132- 
137) 

The signs of transposition requisite for duly representing the tones of 
these scales are, according to present usage, marked at the beginning of a 
piece of music as the so called chromatic signature. (§ XXX. and Theory, 


§ 141.) 


OXI. 


As in the foregoing paragraphs we have seen the major scale arise out 
of the elements of the harmonies belonging to a major key, so likewise the 


tones 
A ec d echt: of a, &e. 
Nee ee ee mes oS eee a 
Large, small, large, large, small, super- small. 
[fluous, 


form the scale of a-minor, inasmuch as the most essential harmonies of this 
key consist of these seven tones. (Theory, § 131.) 

What has been said of placing copies of the major scale upon other degrees 
of the staff, can readily be applied also to the minor scales, as e. g. e-minor: 


E F# G A Bt yc d# e, &e. 
eee re ol es ee’ Nee ee ee os 
Large, small, large, large, small, super. small. 
So also d-minor: 
D E F G A BD ook di &e. 
Nemes ee ee NS SNS es 
Large; small, large, large, large, super. small. 


In the same manner are formed all the rest. 


§ CXII. 


The question started in § CVII. may probably have occasioned many a 
reader to recollect having heard fromhis music teacher, or having even 
read in celebrated books of instruction, that, in order to ascertain in what 
key a piece of music is, or, in other words, what is its principal tone or key- 
note, it is necessary only to look at the signature, and then at the last note, 
or, at most, at the last chord of the piece. Such an old woman’s rule, it is 
true, is easy and short; but for this very reason it is also incorrect, falla- 
cious, and inadequate, as are a thousand others which are hike it. 

It can only be said in general, that a piece of music is, as a whole, in thes or 
that key, when this or that key is the predominant one in it.—The question, by 
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what means the ear is led, on hearing a piece of music, to recognize the 
piece as being of this or that particular key, I have thoroughly examined in 
my Theory of Musical Composition (\§ 192—284,) and have there shown 
that the answer to this question can by no means be despatched by a mere 
single short sentencé. 


REMARK. 


It can scarcely be necessary to add a word in confirmation of what has been said in 
the foregoing section. — 

For, in the first place, as it respects the signature, it is well known that every key 
can be written with every signature at pleasure, and even without any signature what- 
ever. (Theory, § 143.) And again, the rule is still less suitable for ascertaining the 
key of each individual period, each single set in the middle of a piece of music, because 
modulations are continually occurring in the course of a piece of music at which the 
signature is not changed. (Theory, at the place above referred to.) And finally, in 
the usual method of constructing the signature for the scales of the minor mode, the 
rule in question is doubly uncertain. (Theory, § 142.) 

Equally fallacious is the method of ascertaining the key and scale from the last note or 
the last harmony of the piece. For, in the first place, it is far from being true that 
every piece of music ends with the tonic harmony. It not unfrequently happens, on 
the contrary, that a piece, even though it terminates with a regular close and that too 
with a tonic harmony, yet does not terminate with the harmony of that tonic which 
was the tonic of the piece, as a whole, but with some other; as e. g. pieces in the 
minor mode sometimes close with the common chord of the tonic of the major key. In 
the second place, many pieces terminate wholly without any regular musical close, and 
in such cases it could not be ascertained at all, in what key the music is, nor in what 
key this or that division of a piece may be. This case is quite aptly hit by a humor- 
ous exclamation of old Doni: ‘‘Or questa é una delle pit strane cose del mondo, e pro- 
prio come dire, che, pex discernere un Lione da un Cavallo, bisogni guardargli la coda; 
che se al povero animale sara stata tagliata, non si potra connoscere di qual specie sia. 
E se inuna modulazione manchera l’ultima nota, non si potra discernere, in qual modo 
é composta.’?* ‘* Pray, this is one of the strange things of the world ; it really amounts 
to saying that in order to distinguish a lion from a horse, it is necessary to look at his 
tail; and if by any means the poor animal should happen to have that cut off, it would 
no longer be possible to recognize him or to tell of what species he might be. So if ina 
modulation [piece of music] the last note happens to be wanting, it will be impossible to 
determine in what key it was written!”? 

Still less does it hold in all cases, that the tonic note in the end of a piece of music 
is uniformly the highest, or is always exclusively found in the bass. 

A rule of this kind, 7. e. one which is partially correct and applies well in many cases, 


might always pass well enough, provided it were given only as one that would apply 


in many cases but not as being universally appropriate and adequate; because, in this ss 
case, it would really furnish no certain index, and thus, though it should confer no aid, — 
it still would not deceive the learner and therefore would at least do him no injury; - 
but given as a real and certain index, it is not only unsuitable, but positively fallacious 
and deceptive. 


* See J. B. Doni, dell inutile osservanza dei Tuoni hodierni, p. 237. 


- 
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§ CXIII. 


A more full treatment of the subject of keys and scales, than the forego- 
ing, cannot be furnished in a mere general course of musical instruction, 
inasmuch as this subject is capable of @ satisfactory explanation only in 
connection with the theory of musical composition, and especially in the doc- 
trine of the relations of harmonies to one another and of their connection 
with keys according to certain kindred relations, all which involves an ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine of harmony itself. 

To introduce into the present little work [7. e. the present number of the 
entire work, T'R.| those doctrines, occupying as they do, the whole of the 
second volume of my Theory of Musical Composition, and presupposing the 
whole of the first, would swell the book far beyond the limits prescribed to 
it; while, on the other hand, they are capable of no such important abridg- 
ment as would be requisite in order to their being included within the present 
limits. 

What has been said in the few foregoing paragraphs, however, is suffi- 
cient for the object of this little treatise, limiting itself, as it does, to a mere 
general course of musical instruction, which does not prefer so high a claim 
as to induct the reader into the internal nature of the musical edifice, into 
the doctrine of harmony and into the doctrine of the organic or constitu- 
tional connection of several harmonies with a particular key,—things which 
appropriately belong to the doctrine of musical composition; and those who 
may desire more full and particular information upon the true nature of 
keys and scales, can find it in those parts of the Theory of Musical Com- 
position which are all along referred to in the foregoing sections. 


REMARK. 


It cannot reasonably be objected to the course here pursued, that every teacher of 
music ought to be able, almost in the very first stages of instruction, to communicate 
to his pupil various things on the subject of keys and scales, of the major and minor 
modes, and of the signatures, and hence that a work hke the present should contain far 
more ample instructions on these topics. For, an important infelicity is involved in 
the yery thing contemplated by such an objection. It is a decided misfortune, that our — 
teachers .of music, from an ill-judged and unseasonable pedantry, undertake to cram so 
much into-the poor learner, of which they have themselves no clear ideas and of which 
af they are still less qualified to impart any such ideas to their pupils. The only lucky 

--eircumstance in such a case is the simple fact that the whole knowledge that is com- 


“* municated amounts to nothing to the pupil, and thus, in the end, the case is the same 


that it would be if. the misjudging and unskilled teacher had not troubled his pupil at 
all with the subject. 

For, let us hear for once, in what the knowledge which is usually thus apertad on 
the subject.of keys and scales, consists: ‘‘If,’’ (this is the purport of the instruction, ) 
‘<<so many sharps or flats—# or p—are found in the signature, then the piece of music 
is in this or that key; and in order to determine in which, it is necessary to look <r 


rae 


he 
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first and the last note,’’ and the like. Let the inquiry then be made of a pupil taught 
in this way, what is the meaning of a piece of music’s being in a particular key? and he 
will be able, from what a teacher of this stamp has communicated to him, to give no- 
other answer than perhaps, that, ‘‘ a piece of music’s being in a particular key, means 
that if so many flats or sharps are in the signature, the piece must be in such and such 
a key,’ and the like. These, then, are the clear and luminous ideas inculcated!! 
Now | ask, is it not far better, that one know nothing at all of keys, &c., than that 
he be crammed with such a parrot-like technical fustian that means nothing and that 
is moreover, as we have already observed, positively incorrect and untrue,—while, at 
the same time he is made to believe he knows something when such is not really the 
fact? For, to what does teaching of this character finally reduce itself? To nothing, 
save only that the learner knows that when a sharp or flat in the signature stands on 
this or that line, it has a permanent effect throughout the piece, and that thus, e. g. if 
the signature be a sharp marked on the f-line, he must throughout read, conceive, play 
or sing an fq instead of f. It would therefore be far better and more rational to tell 
him this merely, instead of crowding into his head an additional mass of stuff which 
in part means nothing at all and in part is contrary to truth, and from which he will 
with difficulty extricate himself afterwards and ascertain that the whole instruction 
given him is, on the one hand, totally without meaning, and, on the other, contains 
only the single truth that the sharps and flats occurring in the signature have a perma- 
nent effect throughout the tune; and it would have been far better that the music mas- 
ter should have simply said this to his pupil and this alone, rather than that he should 
have enveloped him in a mass of phrases and names of things, of whose nature it is not 
possible, at once and in a few words, to furnish an exhibition which should be in any 
measure either adequate or satisfactory. 

It is on this ground that I have confined myself in the foregoing paragraphs solely to 
a few general hints, and, so far as anything more is concerned, I have simply made 
references to the appropriate sections of my Theory of Musical Composition; and thus 
I have been true to my purpose, that the present little work, even though it be limited 
to only a few subjects, still should not be one of those which proffer a defective article 
for an entire one or a superficial article for one that is adequate, or even a ‘** Musique 
mise & la portée de tout le monde ou exposé succinct de tout ce qui est nécessaire pour ju- 
ger de cet art et pour en parler sans l’avoir étudié:’? Music placed within the reach of 
the whole world, or a brief exhibition of all that is necessary in order to one’s judging 
and speaking of the art without having studied it. 
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TOGETHER WITH THE BASE AND TREBLE STAVES, AND THE LETTERS. 
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EXPLANATION. 


The long keys of a piano forte are white, and accordingly they are so 
represented in this figure; but the short keys are black, and hence they ap- 
pear black in this figure. The long keys: moreover lie a little ower on the 
key-board, than the short ones; while the latter, on the contrary, project 
slightly above the former: and hence, the long or white keys are sometimes 
distinguished by calling them the hzgher keys; and the short or black ones, 
by calling them the lower keys. — The long, white, or low keys are the 
ones that represent the tones of the so called natural seale; while the short, 
black or high keys represent the sharped and flatted tones. It is to be 
farther observed in respect to the latter, that the same short key represents 
both the long key to the left of it sharped, and the long key to the right of 
it flatted. 

The relative position of the f, c, and z clefs, it will be perceived, is 
exhibited in notes on the base and treble staves. 
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PREFACE TO THE DICTIONARY OF TERMS. 


Ir has been found desirable, for reasons stated in the general Preface, to make very 
considerable changes in the following Dictionary of Terms, both for the sake of enhanc- 
ing its intrinsic value, and in order to adapt it to the musical condition and wants of 
this country. Indeed, it can scarcely be called a translation at all. No more than 
about one fourth part of the matter it contains was found in the original copy, and an 
extremely free translation has been made of even that small portion. The treatment 
of many articles has been materially enlarged, while that of several others has been 
entirely substituted. Most cases of this kind are distinguished by a star (*) placed 
after the article itself and immediately before the added matter, and in all cases when 
the article and its treatment both have been supplied by the translater, a star is placed 
in front of the article. 

The quantity of matter contained in this Dictionary is greater than any one would 
suspect, who is not particularly conversant with the business of estimating the com- 
.paritive size of type and pages. A single page of it is equal to four or more pages of 
the same matter in the form in which it usually appears. It is hoped, moreover, that 
in kind, as well as in quantity, the matter here furnished will be found more satisfac- 
tory than that which has heretofore been accessible in this country. ; 

It is important to observe, in respect to the manner of using this Dictionary, that 
many musical terms consist of several single words, and that in such cases, instead of 
finding the whole compound term in any one place in the Dictionary, the individual 
words of which it is made up must be looked out separately and singly. ) 

If this appendage to Godfrey Weber’s work should prove acceptable and useful 
to the musical public, it will in part compensate an amount of labor and pains-taking 
for which the compiler can entertain no reasonable expectation of being adequately 
requited in any other way. ; 

JAMES F. WARNER, 


Boston, January 15, 1841. 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


MUSICAL TERMS. 


A—ABB. 


A 


A. This letter is used as the name of 
atone. See General Music Teacher, § XX. 

* From the time of Aristoxenus; who is 
the earliest musical writer of whom we are 
informed, and who lived about 340 years 
before Christ, to the time of Guido, who 
flourished in the eleventh century, the 
tones of music were designated by the let- 
ters of the alphabet, and the lowest or 
first tone was called ‘‘ A.’’ Guido, in ex- 
tending the system of tones, added one 
tone below A, and thus A ceased to be 
the lowest or fundamental tone. Subse- 
quently still,, changes took place in the 
arrangement of the tones by which C came 
to be the lowest, and thus that system of 
naming the seven principal tones was es- 
tablished, according to which, A became 
the sixth degree of the diatonic scale, a 
system which is still in use. 

A, an Italian preposition, meaning to, in, 
by, with, at, for, towards, upon, according 
to, &c. *Taken in connection with the ar- 
ticle il, 1’, lo, and lu, this preposition forms 
the Italian dative case, meaning to the ; to 
wit: from il arises the dative singular al. 
plural ai or a’; from 1’ is formed, in the 
singular, all’, and in the plural agli’; from 
lo arises, in the singular, allo, and in the 
plural agli as before; from da we have the 
form alla in the singular, and aile in the 
plural. This preposition occurs in the tech- 
nical language of music in a great many 
different connections, as e. g. a tempo, u 
piacere, a tre, a mezza voce, &e. &e. 

*A BauuaTa, in the ballad style.. It.isa 
common prefix to little, familiar Italian 
melodies. 

*A BBASSAMENTO DI MANO, the fall or 
downward motion of the hand in beating 
time; abbassamento di voce, a sinking or 
depression of voice; this term is the oppo- 
site of alzamento, a raising, a lifting up. 
Abbassamento, when employed in relation 


to the movement of the hands in piano- 
forte playing, means that the hand to which 
it is set, is to pass under the other. 

A Barruta, according to the beat, ac- 
cording to the measure, in exact time. This 
term is used to signify a return to the strict 
and regular time of the piece in cases where 
certain passages have been performed out 
of the regular time and rather according to 
the pleasure of the performer (a piacere, 
senza tempo, or senza battuta): the place 
at which it is designed that the regular 
time of the piece shall be resumed, is mark- 
ed with the term a battuta. The term is 
particularly used in recitative passages. 
Its place is often supplied by the term a 
tempo or arioso. 

*ABBREVIATIONS. Abbreviations occur 
no less in the written language of music, 
than they do in the written language of 
speech. 

The abbreviations which are employed 
in writing the notes themselves consist for 
the most part in the use of those horizontal 
cross strokes which distinguish the eighth, 
sixteenth, thirty-second notes, &c. 7. e. 
strokes which are drawn through the stems 
of the filled or black notes. When these 
cross strokes are applied to the unfilled or 
white notes, halves or wholes, they change 
the meaning of those notes. And in like 
manner, their application to the filled or 
black notes in a form somewhat different 
from the ordinary one (i. e. gs instead of 4, 
&c.) changes also the meaning of the lat- 
ter. 

(1.) Abbreviations in the repetition of 
the same tone: 

Mode of writing. 


DY; 


Manner of writing. 
s 


Manner of performing. 
Sarre er hare 
E68 O605_ peecrt 


SC CCCMer re: 


<a 
reper foot: Steer 


re 


(2.) Abbreviations in the case of repeat- 
ed groups of two notes each: 


Manner of writing. 


Manner of performing. 


(Gael sel 


9% 


Se 
eS 


pi? pil pa? oi 22-62? 8? 9? — 
Se a een — pene 


The last abbreviation is not indeed a 
usual one, but yet it might be employed 
with the same propriety as the others. 

(3.) Abbreviations in repetitions of 
groups of three or four notes. In such 
cases, we employ at one time a common, 
general sign, and at another a particular 
one. The general abbreviation sign in 
the case of the repetition of groups of 
notes, is a diagonal stroke with a poimt on 
each side of it (*f-). The particular ab- 
~breviation sign in this case, a sign which is 
used only in the repetition of groups of 
eighths, sixteenths, &c. is the horizontal 
cross stroke repeated with the omission of 
the notes, ase. g. 


ye 
ee a ole 


Also when groups of eighths, sixteenths, 
&ec. consisting of several different notes 
are to be repeated, we sometimes employ 
the following abbreviations, which howev- 
er should not be used except with the ad- 
dition of the terms segue (i. e. proceed on 
in the same way) or simili (7. e. similar 

forms.) 


ABB. 


Manner of ilsin 


eo Simili. 


aisles of ooh ea 


ete rece: Siete emai 
— 


=e 


7 ta 
See ee fete Pete t ef 


The followmg mode of representation 
would be far better, though it has never 
yet been introduced: 

Manner of writing. 


Menthe of delivering. 


egies Ae. 
ane #94 


ee s 


(4.) Another case of abbreviation in the 
mode of writing notes is that in which two 
voices or parts which are parallel in respect 
to time and which run on the same degrees 
of the staff, are to proceed by octaves. 
An abbreviation is effected in this case by 
writing only one part and connecting with 
it the sign c. 8 or c. 8va, 7%. e. con ottava, 
with the octave. When this sign—c. 8— 
stands over the part that is represented by 
notes, the octave above is intended; but 
when it stands underneath, the octave be- 
low is meant. The latter two cases are 
frequently expressed in a still more defi- 
nite manner, thus: c. 8va a. (7. e. con at- 
tava alta, with the higher octave), and c. 
Sva b. (con attava bassa, with the lower 
octave.) In order moreover to save the 
trouble of writing the sign, c. 8, over every 
individual note, recourse is had to still an 
other mark of abbreviation, namely, the 
waved line (+~~~+~+~+~~+~~) ora row of 
points. (- sv aiauiwien ), which are continued 
either over or under the part presented in 
notes as far as the two parts are to proceed 
by octaves: or a short horizontal stroke 
(—) is placed over or under each following 
note. Sometimes also, a few of the first 
notes of both of the two parts which are 
to proceed by octaves, are written, and 
then one part proceeds. on alone, leaving 
the other to be supplied by the dots, the 
waving line, or the horizontal strokes, as 
é. g. 


ABB.—ACC. Vv 


erreye of foc 


(5.) Another instance of abbreviation 
occurs when a part which runs so high or 
so low on the staff as to require a great 
number of added lines, and consequently 
to diminish the clearness of its presentation 
and the facility of reading it, is written an 
octave lower or an octave higher than it is 
to be performed, with the sign 8 or 8va 
placed over or under it, or with the sign in 
8va, or, still more definitely, in 8va alta, 
or in 8va bassa, as e. g. 


loco. Manner of writing. 


-p- 
8 e-teee= “a 
é = fetes sear as 
~ vt— as a 
3°-2 8. - loco. 
aan ~ mee ree! Manner of delivering. 


In this case also we place a waving line or 
a row of points either over or under the 
series of notes so far as the latter is to be 
performed an octave higher or lower than 
it is written; and at the point where this 
mode of execution is to terminate and the 
music is again to be performed in the same 
range in which it is written, we place the 
word loco, i. e. in place. 


*A BENEPLACITO, at pleasure. By this 
sign the composer commits the mode of 
execution to the pleasure of the performer. 

A CaprpEeuuta. See Cappella. 

A Capriccio. See Capriccio. 

ACCAREZZEVOLE, ACCAREZZEVOL= 
MENTE: flatteringly, fawningly, fs dae 
sively, in @ caressing manner. 

ACCELERANDO: hastening, hs vier tets 
er and faster, increasing the quickness of 
the time. 


AccexLDoO. An abbreviation of accele- 
rando. 
*AcceENT. There are, both in music 


and in speech, three different sorts of ac- 
cent, namely: (1) the grammatical accent, 
which, in music, we will denominate the 
measure accent; (2) the rhythmical accent; 
and (3) the painting, descriptive accent, 
the accent of feeling. The first has to do 


with the legitimate and appropriate lengths 
of the syllables of words, and, in music, 
with the regular alternate succession of 
strong and weak parts, times and members 
of the measure. The rhythmical accent is 
concerned with symmetrical successions of 
smaller and larger groups of connected 
words or tones, which can, and which 
usually do, proceed in a measured manner; 
though the latter is not always the case, 
as is shown by chorals and recitative. The 
longs and shorts of the grammatical accent 
serve as a basis for the rhythmical, as does 
also in the same way that perfect similarity 
of the measures which consists in a regu- 
lar, successive alternation of strong and 
weak tones. Rhythmical sections in mu- 
sic may be compared to verses and cesu- 
ras in poetry; they are at one time longer, 
and at another time shorter, than the meas- 
ure, which latter [the measure] corres- 
ponds to a foot in poetry. (See General 
Music Teacher, §§ LXVIII. and LXIX.) 
The third species of accent, differing ma- 
terially from the rhythmical, is that which 
we denominate the descriptive, painting, 
or expressive accent,—an accent which 
most minutely portrays feeling in all its 
variety of shades, and which breathes 
through the whole the animating spirit and 
the beautiful, expressive finish of a fresh 
and blooming life. It is the most sponta- 
neous, quick, and deeply inwrought pro- 
duct of every good performer; while yet 
the proper mode of execution in the case, 
namely the mode of execution marked out 
by the feeling of the poet, it is impossible 
perfectly and fully to specify. : 


ACCIACCATURA, ACCIACCARE. The 
substantive acciaccatura, from the verb ac- 
ciaccare, means literally a violent seizing, 
or attacking, and is employed in a similar 
sense in music, though it is used in such 
extremely different applications, that its 
signification has become entirely indefinite. 
At one time it is employed to indicate ev- 
ery short fore-note,—at another a broken 
and abrupt manner of striking a chord 
(comp. arpeggio),—at another every em- 
phasized striking of a tone or chord.— 
(Comp. appoggiatura.) 


*ACCIDENTAL Cuorps. The term ac- 
cidental chord is applied by some musical 
writers to a chord which, either by means 
of anticipation or of suspension, contains 
one or more notes foreign to its own proper 
harmony. Thus, a chord that contains 
some note of a following chord, before the 
latter as a whole is struck, as in example 
A below, is called an accidental chord by 
anticipation; and a chord that still retains 
some note of a previous chord, a chord 
that has been already struck and as a 
whole quitted, as in example B below, is 
called an accidental chord by suspension. 


VI 
eet A 
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The notes marked with the star are the 
accidental notes—the notes foreign to the 
regular and legitimate harmony of the 
chords with which they combine them- 
selves by means of anticipation and sus- 
pension. The quarter-note c, in the first 
example, sounded in connection with d and 


f of the preceding chord, constitutes an ac- 
cidental chord by anticipation; and the 


half-note f, in the second example, taken 
in connection with the notes g and ¢, which 


[z. e. g and c] belong to the chord of ec, 
forms an accidental chord by suspension. 


*ACCIDENTALS, Or ACCIDENTS, as it || 


is sometimes written,—(French Accidens, ) 
is a term applied to sharps, flats, and nat- 
urals (#, ), f) when they occur, not at the 
commencement of a piece of music as the 
general designation of the key, but before 
particular notes in the course of the piece. 
The Germans and Italians, and, with these, 
all other nations except the French, En- 
glish and Americans, make no such distinc- 
tion, but consider these signs as equally 
affecting the key whether employed at the 
beginning of the piece or along the course 
of its progress. 

AccouapeE. This is a name which the 
Italians apply to the vertical lines, clasps, 
or braces which connect together the sey- 
eral staves containing the different parts 
of a piece of music, as is shown In the ex- 
ample below: 


or 


ACCOMPAGNAMENTO: an accompani- 
ment, 7. e. a part which accompanies an- 
other; the term is particularly applied to 
a part which is performed by instruments 
in connection with others that are perform- 
ed by voices. Basso d’ accompagnamento, 
an accompanying base; Parti d’? accom- 
pagnamento, accompanying voices. Comp. 
Recitative, Ripieno, Tasto Solo. 

*ACCOMPANIMENT: the English term 
corresponding to the Italian Accompagna- 
mento. 

*Accomp. An abbreviation of Accom- 
pagnamento or accompaniment. 

*ACCOMPANIMENT AD LIBITUM. An 


ACC.—ADA. 


accompaniment that may be used or omit- 
ted at pleasure. 

*ACCOM. AD. LIB. 
preceding. 

*ACCOMPANIMENT OBLIGATO: @n in- 
dispensable accompaniment. ‘This term is 
employed to denote an accompaniment 
which, unlike the ad libitum accompani- 
ment, constitutes an essential element of 
the piece and is indispensable to the per- 
formance in order to give the intended ef- 
fect. 

*ACCOMP. OBTO. 
preceding. 

*ACCOMPANIST: the performer who ac- 
accompanies, or plays the accompanying 
part. 

*AccopiaTs. An Italian participle, 
meaning coupled, united. When two parts 
are brought together, they are said to be 
accopiate, or, more properly, accoppiate. 

*ACCORDATURA: the tuning of an in- 
strument; also the accordant state of an 
instrument after being tuned. 

Accorpo. This Italian word, meaning 
accord, agreement, concord, is applied in 
the same way as our English words chord, 
consonant chord, common chord, etc. 

ACCRESSIMENTE: increase, augmenta- 
tion. 

ACETABULUM: the name of an ancient 
instrument. 

*Acoustics. This word is derived from 
the Greek adjective dxouctixos, pertain- 
ing to hearing, that which relates to hear- 
ing,—from the verb azova, to hear. 

Acoustics, used as a technical term, 
means the science or doctrine which relates 
to whatever is heard, i. e. to sound, in all 
its varieties and relations. Acoustics, 
therefore, is the science of sound. The 
term, however, is usually employed in a 
somewhat more specific and restricted 
sense, to denote that science of sound 
which relates to its internal nature and its 
philosophical relations and principles; as, 
e. g. the manner in which sound is pro- 
duced, the conducting media by which it is 
conveyed to our ears, the number of vibra- 
tions requisite for producing a sound of a 
particular pitch, the various qualities of 
sound produced by ses vibrating 

bodies, &c. &c. 

See also, on this subject, Gauertd music 
Teacher, § IX. and §§ I—IV. 

*Acr Tuners. This name has some- 
times been given to pieces of music played 
between the different acts of plays per- 
formed on the stage. 

*Acurr. Any high or shrill tone is 
called acute, in contradistinction from low 
tones, which are called grave. 

*Apacro. The literal meaning of the 
word is leiswrely, slowly. As a musical 
term it is used in two different ways, name- 
ly, as an adverb, signifying moderately 


Abbreviation of the 


Abbreviation of the 


ADA—AES. 


slow; and as a substantive, designating a 
piece of music of a particular character, or 
a particular portion of an entire piece. In 
the first mentioned application of the word, 
namely, as an adverbial designation of 
time, it denotes a movement that is faster 
than largo but slower than lento. It may 
be regarded as nearly synonymous with 
doucement, slowly, gently, calmly, &c. 


Adagio music is adapted to the expres- 
sion of tender and plaintive emotions, in- 
asmuch as these feelings themselves are 
of a slow movement; and since, moreover, 
feelings of this kind always move more 
heedfully, cautiously, and in a manner that 
is more rhythmically measured, and there- 
fore require in the adagio expression by 
which they are exhibited the omission of 
every thing artificial, so the performance 
must be as simple as possible, while at the 
same time every tone must receive a par- 
ticular accent or stress of voice, because 
every individual tone represents a new step 
in the movement of feeling itself. 


A piece of music which is of the charac- 
ter just described is called an adagio, 
whether it be an entire composition or a 
particular passage in such a composition. 


Thus it is perceived that the word ada- 
gio is used to designate both time [tempo] 
and mode of delivery. Such additional de- 
signations as con tenerezza (with tender- 
ness), &c., are sometimes connected with 
the term adagio; but inasmuch as adagio 
itself includes in its meaning that very 
style of performance indicated by these 
designations, they are rather superfluous. 


ApaGcissimo. The superlative of ada- 
gio, meaning extremely adugio, or very 
slow. See ADAGIO. 

*ApAGIo AssAI: very adagio, 1. e. 
slower than adagio. See Assat. 


*ApAGIO PAaTreTico: adagio pathetical- 
ly, i. e. in the adagio grade of time togeth- 
er with a pathetic, plaintive mode of ex- 
pression. 

*ADASIO. 
for Adagio. 

*Ap Lisirum. This phrase is com- 
posed of the Latin preposition a7, signify- 
ing to, according to, at,—and the Latin 
substantive libitum, meaning one’s will or 
pleasure; hence the whole phrase means 
at pleasure, according to one’s will. The 
term is employed in reference to time and 
is written over a portion of music which is 
to be performed, as it respects movement, 
at pleasure. See PIACERE. 

*A Due, or A 2; for two, meaning a 
portion or piece of music designed for two 
voices. 

*A Dur CorveE: of two strings; the 
term is applied to instruments having two 

strings to a tone, as is the case with our 
common square piano-fortes; whereas an- 


A different mode of spelling 


i 


Vil 


other species of piano-fortes has three 
strings to a tone. 


*A EOLODICON: a keyed instrument whose 
tones are produced by thin pieces of metal 
so placed as to play freely, being put into 
motion by means of a current of air. By 
the pressing down of a key, a kind of wind- 
chest is opened, and while the air com- 
pressed therein by a species of bellows, 
flows out against the metalic spring or 
plate, the latter is put into a vibratory 
motion and produces a tone which is still 
farther modified by the manner of pressing 
down the key. 

*AroLipIon. See Aeolidicon. 

*AEOLOMELODICON, named also Cho- 
raleon, is a keyed instrument invented in 
Warsaw, constructed somewhat in the form 
of an organ. 

*AEOLOPANTALON. This is the name 
of a particular instrument which is really 


nothing else than a combination of the ae- 


olomelodicon with the piano-forte. 

*AEOLIAN Harp. A stringed instru- 
ment of very simple construction, consist~ 
ing of an oblong box of wood, with strings 
of cat-gut, silk, or some other elastic sub- 
stance, which are made to vibrate by the 
wind, producing a peculiarly soft, sweet, 
soothing murmur which makes at once a 
very delicate and a very strong impression 
upon the feelings. 

*AEQUISONUS and AEQUISONANT: Uni- 
son and unisonous. 

*ArmstTHETIcs. The Greek word néo- 
Onows, from which dvoOytux0g and hence 
Aesthetics is derived, means @ perceiving 
by the senses, also a sentiment or impression 
conceived of something through the medium 
of the senses, an internal sense of something, 
and, in a word, all those states of mind 
which arise from impressions made on the 
senses. Hence the word comes very natu- 
rally to signify those sentiments, concep- 
tions or feelings which result from witness- 
ing, either by the eye or by the ear, objects 
of beauty and sublimity, or in other words, 
objects of taste. It is to this last class of 
ideas that the term aesthetics, employed as 
a technical term, appropriates itself. It, 
accordingly, means the science in general 
which relates to matters of taste, or more 
concisely, the science of taste. When the - 
term is employed in relation to music, it 
means whatever belongs to matters of taste 
in that particular department. 


In accordance, then, with this view of the 
meaning of the term in question, it will be 
perceived that every thing in music which 
is adapted to give us sensations either of 
the beautiful or of the sublime, or, in oth- 
er words, every thing in music which is 
adapted to move our feelings at all, to 
produce in us any pleasurable emotions, 
any deep sensations, any real impressions 


Will 


whatever, belongs appropriately to the de- 
partment of aesthetics. The whole doc- 
trine of musical expression, therefore, is 
included in aesthetics. Whatever pertains 
to the giving of character, soul and mean- 
ing to music, belongs here. 

Aesthetics, it will therefore be perceived, 
is not only one of the most important de- 
partments of musical education, but the 
most important ; it embraces the things 
which give to music its finishing strokes 
and which alone invest it with efficiency 
and power. 

Aesthetics, in its general sense, is usual- 
ly understood to embrace the theory of the 
fine arts and sciences, the philosophy of art, 
or the philosophy of beauty. All such ex- 
planations, however, are inadequate; be- 
cause, not merely the beautiful taken by 
itself, but also the sublime, falls within the 
province of aesthetics, and that too, not 
merely as these occur in objects of art, but 
also as they appear in objects of nature. 

AFFABILE: courteously, affably, in a 
kind and friendly manner. 

ArFreTuoso. With feeling, with emo- 
tion, in a tender and affectionate manner. 
The term is employed sometimes as the 
title of a piece of music; that is to say, a 
piece of music of a particular character is 
called an affetuoso; and again it is used as 
a mark of expression, to show the partic- 
ular manner in which the music designated 
by it is to be performed; it requires, name- 
ly, a mode of expression that is character- 
ized by feeling, emotion, tenderness and 
affection. A still higher degree of the 
same style of performance is indicated by 
the superlative of affetuoso, namely affetu- 
osissimo. 

AFFETUOSAMENTE and Con AFFET- 
To. These terms mean the same as the 
foregoing, i. e. Affetuoso. 

AFFLIZIONE (Con): in a manner indic- 
ative of sadness, affliction, grief. See Do- 
LENTE. 

AainiTaA (Con): with nimbleness, with 
quickness, with agility. 

AGITATO, Con AGITAZIONE: in an 
agitated manner, with restless motion, in- 
cessantly moving, ase. g. Allegro Agitato. 
The term indicates a kind of hurried, per- 
turbed manner of performance. 

Acitato Un Poco. This term de- 
notes a minor degree of the foregoing, 7. e. 
somewhat agitato, a little agitatedly, &c. 

*A in Att. Jn alt means above or on 
high, and thus Ain alt means A above, i.e. 
the A which stands on the first added line 


above, or the twice-marked small a: 


‘All the tones in the octave from f 


upward are said to be in alt; thus, C in 
alt is the C on the second added line above, 


i. e. the twice marked small c. 


AFF.—ALL. 


*A iw ALTissimo: that A 72% 
. ; eae RM | 
which is an octave above A 


in alt: 


*Arr (Italian ARIA): a single series of 
tones, forming a tune or melody. The 
term is employed in a variety of significa- 
tions, meaning at one time a vocal part 
with an instrumental accompaniment, at 
another a mere simple song, at another the 
leading or principal melody in a vocal har- 
monic composition, &c. When the term 
is applied to a part in common church mu- 
sic, it is used in the last mentioned sense. 

*ARIA DI BRAVURA. See BRAVURA. 

*An FINE, E PoI copA. Literal mean- 
ing: to the end, and then the coda; 7. e. sing 
or play to the last measure, and then per- 
form the coda. See Fine. 

A LA Poxuacca: inthe manner of a Po- 
lacca. See Pouwacca. 

AxtiquotT Toners. See General Music 
Teacher, § IV. Remark. 

Au, ALL’, ALLA, ALLEALLO, At are 
different forms of the Italian preposition @ 
combined with the definite article il, lo, 
la; they mean to the. (See article A.) 
They occur in different connections, as e. g. 
a due, for two; atempo, in time; a rigore 
del tempo, in strict time; all’ ottava, in the 
octave; alla breve, according to the breve, 
reckoned by breves. (Music Teacher, § 
LVII.) Alia is often employed in pointing 
out a particular manner or style of per- 
formance, ase. g. alla turca, i.e. alla mani- 
eraturca, in the Turkish manner, in Turk- 
ish taste; alla zoppa, ina limping manner; 
and the like. See all these and other simi- 
lar phrases under the articles DuE,BREVE, 
Tempo, Zoppa, &c. 

The compounds of Alla with other 
words may be found under the latter, as 
e. g. Alla Breve under Breve, &c. 

*Ati’? ANTICA: in the ancient style. 
The expression does not imply that the 
composition to which it is prefixed is en- 
tirely obsolete or out of use, but only that 
it is no longer considered as modern or 
fashionable. 

ALLA Breve: See Auua and BREVE. 

Auua Caccia. Literally for the chase, 
i.e. hunting music, music in the hunting 
style. See Caccia. 

*ALLA CAPELLA. See CAPELLA. 

*ALLA Manpre. Literally, to the moth- 
er, i.e. to the virgin Mary. This is the 
Italian mode of designating hymns and 
sacred songs addressed to the virgin Mary. 

Auta Marcia: in the style of a march. 
See MARCIA. 

*ALLA MopERNA. 
All? Antica, which see. 

*AuiLA Ruse: in the Russian style. 

*AxLLA Sicrni1ana: in the Sicilian 


style. See SrcirL1aNna. 
A $ 


The opposite of 


ALL.—AMA. 


*ALLA Turca: inthe Turkish style. 
*ALLA VENEZIANA: in Venetian style. 
ALLEGRAMENTE: somewhat quick; 
lively. See ALLEGRO. 
ALLEGRETTO. See ALLEGRO. 
ALLEGRIA. See ALLEGREZZA. 
ALLEGRIssIMo. See ALLEGRO. 
*ALLEGRETTO SCHERZANDO. 
lively, sportive manner. 
*ALLEGRI DI BRAvURA. Brilliant and 
striking compositions,or movements. 
ALLEGRO: merrily, joyfully, cheerful- 
ly: the term designates a quick movement. 
The superlative, Allegrissimo, denotes a 
movement that is still quicker; while the 
diminutive Allegretio indicates a less rapid 
movement, i. e. a@ little allegro. 
*ALLEGRO Assai. Very quick. 
*ALLEGRO CON Fuoco. Quick and 


In a 


animated. 

*ALLEGRO DI Moxurto.  Exceedingly 
quick. 

*ALLEGRO Furioso. Rapid and ve- 
hement. 

*ALLEGRO, MA GrRAzrioso. Quick 


time, together with a graceful manner. 


*ALLEGRO, MA NON PrEstTo. Quick, 
but yet not extremely so. 
*ALLEGRO, MA NON TROPPO. Quick, 


but not too quick. 


*ALLEGRO VivAcE. Quick and lively. 


*ALLELUJAH: Praise the Lord. See 
HALLELUJAH. 
ALLEMANDE. An original German na- 


tional dance in ¥ or } measure, of a mode- 
rate movement. The term has now rather 
passed over to the German waltzes. Com- 
pare TEDESCO. 

ALLENTANDO. See RALLENTANDO. 

*ALL’ IMPROVISTA: in an unprepared 
manner, or without preparation. An ex- 
pression applicable to any extemporary 
performance, but especially so to a strain 
of vocal music: a kind of prolonged ad lib- 
itum, unstudied, unprepared and independ- 
ent. 

*An Loco: to the same place. An ex- 
pression in violin music, applied to the 
shifting of the hand, signifying that the lat- 
ter is to resume that place on the neck of 
the instrument which it has just quitted. 


*AuL’ Orrava: in the octave. When 
this term is placed over notes, it means 
that they should be performed an octave 
higher than they are written; and when it 
is placed under notes, it means that they 
should be performed an octave lower than 
they are written. 

*AuL’ Roversico. See Rovescio, &c. 

*Auu SeGno: to the sign. This phrase 
is used in cases where music is to be re- 
peated. It directs the performer to return 
to the sign (segno), usually marked thus 
-$: or §, and repeat his performance. See 
SEGNoO. : 


*Aur. An abridgment of the Italian 


[2] 


Ix 


adjective alto, high. The term is used in 
application to the tones which lie between 


f (on the uppermost line of the treble 
staff) and the G of the next octave above, 


i.e. g. Thus we say 4 in alt, i. e. a (on 
the first added line above the treble staff.) 

*ALTA, or 8V4- This term means that 
the passage over which it is placed is to 
be performed an octave above where it is 
written. 

*AuTisstmo. The superlative of alto 
or alt. The term is used to designate 


notes that are higher than f, i. e. higher 
than Fin alt. See Aur. 

*ALTERNAMENTE. The adverb of al- 
ternativo, with the same meaning. 

ALTERNATIVO: aliernately, by turns, 
one after the other. When small pieces of 
music are divided into two or three princi- 
pal divisions, and these individual divisions 
are to be performed alternately, the word 
Alternativo is employed to designate such 
mode of performance. Thus e. g. in min- 
uets, which for the most part alternate 
with a so called trio, the designation used 
is menuetto alternativo, i. e. in performing 
this piece of music one must alternately 
perform the minuet and the trio. In other 
pieces of music, as e. g. marches and the 
like, the term very rarely occurs. The ad- 
verb allernamente has the same meaning. 

In ancient times the word alternativo 
was used to denote an entirely different 
thing, namely the doubling of the length 
of a note. 

Auto. The part in music which is to 
be performed by the lowest female voices, 
—the part which holds a medium range 
between the tenor and the treble. See 
ConTRALTO, and CouNTER-TENOR. 

ALTo-vioLa. See Vioua. 


Auto-cLeF. The c clef when placed 
on the third line of the staff. See General 
Music Teacher, § XXIII. 

*ALTO COoNCERTANTE. 
ro and ConcERTANTE. 

*ALToO Primo. The higher of two altos. 

*Auro Rrpreno. See RipiENO. © 

*Auro Srcunpo. The lower of two 
altos. 

*ALTO TENORE. 
See ALTO. 

*AuTus. The higher, or counter tenor. 

*ALZAMENTO pI Mano. The lifting 
of the hand in beating time, the up-beat. 
See ABBASSAMENTO DI MANO. 

AMABILE: amiable, affectionate, &c. 
The term denotes a sweet, tender, affec~ 
tionate mode of performance. e. g. An- 
dante amabile, an andante which is to be 
delivered with an affectionate expression. 

*AMAREVOLE. The same as Amabile, 
which see. 

AMAREZZA: bitterness, affliction, grief, 


See ConcER- 


The higher tenor. 


x AMA.—ANT. 


sadness. Con Amarezza; with bitterness, 
i. e. a mode of expression indicative of 
pain, sorrow and grief. | 

*AMATEUR. Literally lover. The term 
is applied to one who is fond of music and 
who may have studied and cultivated it 
more or less, but who does not devote him- 
self to the art professionally. 

*AMBROSIAN CHANT. A peculiar kind 
of chant, so named from Sr. AMBROSE 
who lived A. D. 340—398. 

*A Mezza Aria: a middle air. The 
phrase is applied to a melody whose notes 
lie within a moderate compass, 7. e. are 
neither very high nor very low. It denotes 
also an air partaking of the style of recita- 
tive, a style between that of singing and 
that of speaking. 

*A Mezza pi Voce. 
subdued tone of voce. 
voice. 

AMOREVOLE, Amoroso: affectionate, 
kind, friendly. Nearly the same as Am- 
abile, 

*A Morisco. In the Moorish style: in 
the style of a Moorish or Morisco dance. 


In a softened and 
Also a swell of the 


*Amoroso: tender, affectionate, engag- 
ing, captivating. The proper mode of per- 
forming a piece of music marked with this 
term is manifest from the meaning of the 
term itself, namely, with an affecting, ten- 
der expression. 


the tones closely to one another, to draw 
them into one another in a sliding manner, 
instead of performing them at all staccato. 
While the accents should be distinctly per- 
ceptible and often even full of passionate 
feeling, they should still always be soft,and 
performed, not in a hard and violent man- 
ner, but with a gradual, smooth increase 
and diminution of the tones. The move- 
ment itself has, moreover, an essential in- 
fluence in the case. Tender feeling never 
manifests itself in quick and sudden ac- 
tions; and hence, a piece of music with the 
‘above mark over it, must be delivered not 
only with a softened, gliding accent, but 
also in a slow grade of time. 

*Anwcue. This is a French word, pri- 
marily meaning tube. Hence it is employ- 
ed, by the French, as the current common 
name of the mouth-piece in the shalm and 
in every other pipe apparatus similar to 
this, ase. g. that of the Oboe, Bassoon, 
certain Organ pipes, &c. 

ANCORA: again, once more. Ancora 
Da Capo, from the commencement again. 
Compare Brs. 


*ANDAMENTO (from Andare, to go, to | 


proceed, in general.) The term means 
proceeding, moving forward, and has a 
great resemblance in its signification to 
Andante. Compare Fucue. 

ANDANTE. *An Italian adjective mean 
ing literally going, proceeding forwa-« 


s 


One way of giving to mu- | 
sic this kind of expression, is to connect: 


gradually and uninterruptedly in a perfect- 
ly usual manner,with the total absence of 
anything marked or prominent in any way. 
The term as employed in music refers not 
only to the movement and measure of time, 
but also to the mode of delivery in gene- 
ral. The grade of time which it indicates, 
holds a middle position between quick and 
slow. As to mode of delivery, in case the 
piece of music itself is not characteristic, 
i. €. particular objects are not to be repre- 
sented by it, as is frequently the case in 
marches, e. g. and in plays and the like, 
andante denotes in general a gentle, calm, 
peaceful and contented expression, and 
hence its tones must neither be delivered 
so drawlingly and connectedly and so heav- 
ily as in adagio, nor yet so sharply accent- 
ed and so much in the staccato form as in 
an allegro. In andante every thing is tem- 
perate, every thing remains in the usual, 
ordinary, unmarked state; this is true even 
of the strength or accent of the tones, the 
latter never assuming its place except only 
when the composer himself has specifically 
prescribed it, or the appropriate, legitimate 
feeling of the performer, governed by a 
cultivated taste, calls for it. 


*ANDANTE CANTABILE. The andante 
manner together with the cantabile man- 
ner. See CANTABILE. 

ANDANTE con Moro; See Moro. 

*ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO. See AFFET- 
TUOSO. 

ANDANTINO. This term is a diminu- 
tive of andante. As a designation of time, 
it has no distinct, well defined meaning; it 
may however serve as the designation of a 
small, short andante. 


*Awima: soul. Con Anima, with soul, 
with a cordial, fervent, animated expres- 
sion. ANIMATO: animated. Anima also 
means the so called soul (7. e. the sound- 
box) of such instruments as the violin, bass 
viol, &c. 

*AnwimaA DI Musica: the soul of music. 
This expression means that the performer 
is to throw all possible spirit and feeling 
into his performance. 

*ANIMATIO: animation. This term di- 
rects an ardent and spirited mode of per- 
formance. 


Con 
Animo- 


AnimMo: spirit, mind, courage. 
Animo, with courage, with spirit. 
so, courageous, bold. 

*AwrHEM. A sacred composition for 
one, two, or more voices, the words of 
which are generally taken from the prose 
translation of the Psalms. There are sev- 
eral species of anthem: the verse and cho- 
rus anthem, the verse anthem, the full an- 
them, the solo anthem, and the instrumen- 
jal anthem; the first and second species 


'consist of verse and chorus, the third of 


chorus only, the fourth of solos and chorus, 
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ANT.—ARD. 


and the fifth of any mixture of these,ac- 
companied with instruments. 

The term anthema, (in English, anihem,) 
was anciently applied by the Greeks to a 
certain kind of common dance, to which 
they at the same time sang. _ 

*ANTICIPATION. Anticipation consists 
in introducing into a chord any note or 
notes which are to form a part of the chord 
immediately eA ae as é@. g. 


* 


(| >-s-0-? a2 Seat eat 
|GGSpast ferret 
1 instead of 


The notes marked with a star are the 
notes of anticipation. 

The term anticipation means also that 
action of the voice or finger by which a 
following note is sounded before its regular 
time. See ANTICIPATING GRACE below. 

*ANTICIPATING GRACE. An embel- 
lishment consisting of a note which fore- 
stalls the succeeding note, as follows: 


ae R 
oe 
Bee ear ia Rae wee bes tC Ne Se oN al a ae 


*ANTIPHONARIUM. The name given 
to the melodies and chants of the Antiph- 
ony collectively taken, i.e. to the volume 
in which they are contained. 

*ANTIPHONE. The response made by 
one side of the choir to passages of a chant 
performed by the other. 

*AwripHons. Sacred dialogues or con- 
versational compositions, used by the early 
Christian church. 

*AnwTipHoNy. A species of sacred 
composition which originally consisted of 
octaves and fifteenths, but which was af- 
terwards extended to anthems and hymns, 
the different portions of which were sung 
responsively. At the present period the 
word antiphony is chiefly applied to short 
scriptural passages bearing some allusion 
to the particular festival or occasion on 
which it is used. 

*A ParTE EQuALeE. An expression ap- 
plied to two or more vocal performers who, 
in an opera or concert, sustain parts of 
equal difficulty and importance, and which 
are alike indispensable to the general and 
intended effect. 

*A PIACERE. 
LizirumM. 

*A Puioms: directly, perpendicularly. 
As a musical term it means with firmness 
and energy, and requires the time to be 
marked with emphasis and precision. The 
term was originally applied to that evolu- 
tion by which a dancer descends upon his 
feet with exactness and firmness, but it is 


See PrAcERE and Ap 


oe 
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now used to denote a similarly decisive, 
steady and firm manner in a singer. 

*A Poco piu Lento. Somewhat slower. 

*A Poco piu Mosso. With a little 
briskness or motion. 

APPASIONATO, Con PAssionE. In 
an impassioned manner, with emotion,— 
nearly synonymous with affettwoso, though 
indicative of still more fervid feeling. 

*ApPEAU. A small pipe or birdcall; 
also a warbling of the voice, in imitation 
of birds. 

AppoGGiaTo. Literally, propped, sup- 
ported, held up. This word is used in the 
language of art in so many different senses, 
that it has become divested of all definite- 
ness in its signification. On the one hand, 
it is employed to signify every instance of 
emphasis, as e. g. note appoggiate, empha- 
stzed notes; and on the other, it is used to 
denote incidental or passing notes or fore- 
notes, because these as it were lean upon 
their principal notes. Others again use 
this term to denote a connected, gliding 
mode of delivery, where every note closely 
connects itself to the others, and thus, in a 
manner, leans upon the others, without 
leaving any gap or break between.  Com- 
pare ACCIACCATURA. 

*APPOGGIATURA. The same as appog- 
giato, except siniply that appoggiato is a 
participle, while appoggiatura is a substan- 
tive. 

*APPOGGIATURE. The English word 
corresponding to the Italian appoggiatura. 
The term appoggiature is more commonly 
applied in this country to an ornamental 
fore-note which constitutes no essential 
part of the harmony and which is usually 
written in a small form, thus: 


*ApPRIsE. An apprise is a sign placed 
after the last note of a staff, for the pur- 
pose of guiding the eye to the first note of 
the succeeding staff. See Direcr. 

ARBITRIO: will, judgment, opinion. A 
Suo Arbitrio, according to his will, at 


pleasure,—the same as 4 Piacere. See 
PIACERRE. 
ArcAaTaA and Arcato: bowed. The 


term is used in reference to violin music, 
to show that the passage to which it is ap- 
plied is to be performed with the bow.— 
See ARco. 

*ArcHET. The French name for the 
bow of any stringed instrument. 

Arco: bow. Coll’ Arco, with the bow, 
in contrast to Pizzicato. Punta d’ arco, 
or, more correctly, Punta dell’ arco, the 
point or top of the bow. Arcata, bowed, 
done with thebow. Compare ConrRARCO, 
Leeno, &c. 


Arviro. With spirit, boldness, energy 
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The term denotes that the passage marked 
with it, is to be delivered with a bold and 
spirited expression. 

Arta. *Aria is the Italian word which 
corresponds to our English word air; both 
mean primitively that element which we 
call air, 7. e. air, in the strict and natural 
sense of the term. It is from this natural 
meaning of the word that all its significa- 
tions are derived, as a technical term in the 
musical art. As a musical term, it means 
first, any varied single succession of musi- 
cal sounds arranged in a pleasing, agreea- 
ble manner,—so to speak, running lightly, 
easily, naturally,—in a flowing, elastic 
manner, and thus analogously to the mov- 
ing of the breeze. In this sense the term 
is, accordingly, synonymous with melody, 
—a signification in which it is continually 
used, as e. g. when we speak of a national 
air, of the air ‘‘ God Save the King,’’ of 
the air ‘* Hail Columbia,’’ and the like. 
The term means, secondly, a single vocal 
part accompanied by instruments. Third- 
ly, it means the principal melody in a com- 
bination of several vocal parts, as, e.g. 
when we use it to designate a part in com- 
mon church music,—the part, namely, 
which at once takes the highest notes of 
the tune and contains the spirit, soul, and 
life of the whole: the air, so to speak, is 
the animating spirit of the piece. Again, 
fourthly, the term is used to designate a 
particular, comparatively short portion of 
a large piece, ase. g. a particular part of 
an opera, a cantate, or an oratorio. 

*ARIA CONCERTATA: @ concerted air. 
An air with accompaniments. 

*ARIA D’ ABILITA: an air of ability, 
an able air. 

*ARIA DI BRAVURA: a bold, spirited. 
sprightly air. 

*ARIA DI CANTABILE: a singable air, 
i. €. an air eminently of a singing character. 

*ArIA FuGATA: a fugued air. 

*ARIA PARLANTE: @ speaking air. 

*Arn1A Tepresca. A German melody, 
or melody in the style of German song. 

*ARIE AGGIUNTE: added airs. 

ARteTTa: a little aria or air. 

word is sometimes written Ariettina. 
- Compare ArtaA and ARIoso. 

Artioso: lightsome, airy, gay. As a 
musical term the word denotes at one time 
every air-like piece of music, and at anoth- 
er a particularly singable or singing pas- 
sage occurring in a piece, in contradistinc- 
tion from the more declamatory and speak- 
ing passages; it is particularly applicable 
in the case of a recitative when individual 
passages occur which are to be sung a tem- 
po [in time] and in a connected melody, 
and where, thus, the declamation passes in- 
to a proper singing, as e. g. in ‘* Tamino’s 
and the Priest’s recitative in the porch of 
the temple,’? &c. Compare Batrura. 


The 


ARI.—ATE. 


*Arnmonta. The Italian word for har-~ 
mony. 
*ARMONICA. The name of a musical 


instrument invented by Dr. Franklin, con- 
sisting of wine glasses, or others of similar 
shape, tuned diatonically by the requisite 
graduation of the size, &c. and played by 
being rubbed on the edge with the wetted 
finger. —See HARMONICA. 

Armonicr. An Italian adjective in the 
plural number, meaning harmonic. It is 
particularly used in the phrase suont ar- 
monici, harmonic tones. See General Mu- 
sic Teacher, § IV. Remark. 

*ArpA. Italian for harp. 

¥*ARPA Doppia: a double harp. 

ARPEGGIAMENTO. 

ARPEGGIATURA. 

ARPEGGIO: harpeggiate, harp-like, in 
the manner of the harp. The term is em- 
ployed to denote a harp-like striking of a 
chord, 7. e. a striking of its tones quickly 
in succession, one after the other, instead 
of striking them exactly together. Com- 
pare Theory of Musical Composition, 
§ 22. 

Passages of this kind are particularly 


, See ARPEGGIO. 


| called arpeggios in the case of instruments 


played with a bow, where chords consist- 
ing of three or four notes are performed 
quickly by strokes of the bow on one, three 
or four strings, though strictly this term is 
more appropriate to chords which are to be 
struck pizzicato. See the article Acc14c- 


CATURA. 
Arsts. See General Music Teacher, 
§ LXXXVIII. Arsis is a Greek word 


meaning literally a raising, a lifting up ; 
as a technical term in music it means the 
same as up-beat. 

Assar. An Italian adverb, meaning 
very, ina high degree. It occurs in many 
different connections, as e. g. piano assat, 
very soft; presto assai, very quick ; rallen- 
tando assai, gradually stopping, retarding 
the motion, slackening the movement. 

Assouuto: absolutely, &c. This term 
is employed in the language of the theatre 
as synonymous with singly, solely, alone ; 
ase. g. prima donna assoluta, the first fe- 
male singer alone. (In cases where there 
are two first female singers, it is usual to 
employ the expressions prima donna,—al- 
tera prima donna.) Compare Burro. 

*A Tempo: in time; 7. e. when the reg- 
ular time of a piece has been deviated from 
by some species of ad libitum passage, the 
term a tempo is introduced to show that at 
the point where it occurs, the regular time 
of the piece is resumed. 

*A Tempo Deu’ ALLEGRO: in allegro 
time. 

*A Tempo GriusTo: in just time; 7. e. 
in proper and steady time. 

*A TremMPro ORDINARIO: in ordinary 
time. 


ATR.—BAS. 


*A tre: for three, i. e. for three voices. 

*A TROIs MAINS: for three hands. 

Arraca; S’ atiacchi. Imperative of 
atiaccare, to hang, to fasten, to attach, to 
append. This word is sometimes written 
at the end of a piece of music which passes 
immediately into a following piece, for the 
purpose of showing, that after having clos- 
ed the first piece, the second is to be im- 
mediately subjoined to the first without 
stopping at all between the two. It is us- 
ual in this way e. g. to write the words at- 
taca l’ allegro at the end of an adagio 
which is immediately followed by an alle- 
gro. 

*Arro: anact. One of the divisions of 
an opera or an oratorio. , 

*AuBADE. An aubade is a morning 
concert in the open air, as a serenade is an 
evening performance in the open air. See 
SERENADE. 

Aupace: bold, fearless, and even im- 
pudent. Compare ARDITO. 

*AUGMENTATION. When, in any part 
of a fugue, the subject is taken up in notes 
of double the value of those in which it 
commenced (as e. g. whole-notes for half- 
notes,—half-notes for quarter-notes, &c.) 
the process is called augmentation. 

*AuLeTes. The Greek word for flute- 
player. 

*Avena: a reed. The Latin name ofa 
musical instrument. 

*AZIONE SACRA. 
musical drama. 


A solemn or sacred 


B 


B. The name of a particular tone. 
Sometimes the additional appellations du- 
rum, quadratum, &c. are connected with B 
thus used, as e.g. B durum, B quadratum, 
Bécarre, B quadro, &c. In order to desig- 
nate a tone somewhat below B—about 
half-way between B and A, it is usual to 
employ the terms B fiat, B rotundum, B 
molle, &c. See General Music Teacher, 
§§ XX and XXIX. 

*BALLAD. A species of song of a pe- 
culiarly simple and natural construction. 
The term is at the present period chiefly 
applied to a little lyric tule or short series 
of simple reflections, expressed in a few 
verses, each of which is sung to the same 
tune. 

BAauueT. (Italian Balletto.) This term 
means in general a sort of mimic dance 
accompanied by music. It is also used to 
designate a dramatic story told in metrical 
action, accompanied with music. 

*Baxuur. Dances introduced between 
the acts of Italian operas. 

Barto. See BALLET. 

*Banva: Band. 

*BarcarRoLtues. The songs sung by 
the Venetian Gondoliers. 


XIIT 

BARCARUOLA. The same as Barca- 
rolles above. 

*BarD. Bard is an ancient name of a 


poet and singer. 
with minstrel. 
Barirono, English Barytonsr. The 
term is used in music to designate a man’s 
voice, midway between the base and tenor. 
BARITONE-CLEF. The baritone-clef is 
the f-clef placed on the third line, thus: 


It is nearly synonymous 


©: 


See General Music Teacher, § X XIII. 

*BARREL ORGAN. An organ whose 
tones are produced by the revolution of an 
enclosed cylinder. It performs its tunes 
by means of pins and staples inserted in 
the cylinder. 

*Bar. Bar is the name of those lines 
drawn across the staff which divide the 
piece of music into measures. The term 
is sometimes very improperly applied to 
the measures themselves. 

Bass or Basso. The Italian name of 
the lowest part in harmony. The English 
word corresponding to it is Base. See 
Basso. 

BasseTTo,—BaAssErr. Bassetto or 
Basseti is merely the diminutive of Basso, 
and accordingly means, literally rendered, 
a little base, and indicates in general a base 
lying somewhat higher than the usual one 
—a base which consists of tones which are 
not low in themselves, a base on a small 
scale. (See the article Basso.) This term 
is especially employed to designate those 
passages occurring in a piece of music 
whose parts are otherwise fully furnished 
in the execution, when the proper low 
base instruments, such e. g. as the contra- 
violono or double-bass viol, are silent, and 
the higher instruments, such as the second 
violins, or the tenor-violins, or even the 
violoncello, carry the base, (the lowest 
part.) We accordingly find in the base 
part of many organs a flute apparatus of 
only four-feet tones, designated by the 
name Bassetto. 

Basso. Primitively an Italian adjective, 
signifying Jow.—(I.) The word as used 
adjectively, occurs in many different con- 
nections, ase. g. all ottava bassa, in the 
lower octave; corno in B-basso, alow B- 
horn, &c.—(II.) As a substantive, the 
term designates what we in English call 
Base or Bass; with this sense also the 
word occurs in different applications. (1.) 
The term iJ Basso is used to denote the 
fundamental tone or note, the lowest tone 
of any pluritone or chord. (2.) The word 
Basso-voice or Base-voice is employed to de- 
note the lowest voice of a piece of music for 
several voices. (3.) The term Base-voice, 
moreover, is employed to signify the low- 
est species of singing-voice, that species 
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of voice which is for the most part appro- || Bass-Cuer or Basre-Cuirr. See Gene- 
priated to the singing of the Base tones. ||ral Music Teacher, § XXIII. 
The name Basso is sometimes also applied *Basso FoNDAMENTALE: Fundamen- 


to one and another base instrument, name- || tal base. A fundamental base is one con- 
ly, to the contra-viol, violono, or doudle- || sisting of the radical or fundamental notes 
bass viol, and not unfrequently also to the || of the several chords of any piece of har- 
violoncello, or base-viol.. Thus we speak || monic composition. 

of a contra-violonist, or of a violoncellist ; *Basso Primo: the first base. The term 
and we say also, ‘‘ my base is well string-||is used to designate the fundamental base 
ed,’’ ‘‘ my base has a strong tone,’’? &c. It|)in contradistinction from a base of any 
is usual, moreover, to call all the lowest || other character. 

tones of any instrument base. Thus we say *Basso RecirantTe. This expression 
of a violin, e. g. whose lowest tones (say ||1s employed in contradistinction to Basso 
ripieno, and implies that the part to which 
it is affixed is the base of the small chorus. 
See Basso Ripreno. 

*Basso RipreNo. This term indicates, 
in opposition to Basso recitante, that the 
part to which it is applied is the full base 
or the base of the great chorus. 

*Basso Rivotrato. That base which 
does not consist of the fundamental notes 
of the harmony, but of some of the other 
notes of the chords, ase. g. of H or Gin 
the chord of C,—of 4 or C in the chord of 
F, &e. 

*Basso Seconpo: second base.’ The 
opposite of Basso Primo; that is to say, 
the base which, instead of consisting of the 
fundamental notes of the harmony, consists 
of the thirds or fifths of those notes. See 
Basso REVOLTATO. 

*Bass-Viot. A base instrument with 
four strings, the lowest of which is C; the 
next higher, G; the next higher still, d; 
and the highest, a. The more current 
|name for this instrument at present is Vio- 

loncello. 

BaTTEeERE. The down-beat; Wel bat- 
tere, in the down-beat of the measure. 

BAaTTIMENTO. The beat; nearly the 
same as Mordente. 

Barrutra. The beat, the beat of the 
measure. See A BaTruTa. 

BCanceLLatum. See B. 
| BDurum. See B. 

*Breat. A short note of embellishment, 
which is always a small second or half-de- 
gree lower than the note which it graces, 
and always precedes the note. When this 
ornamental note is expressly written, it is 


exhibited thus: - He Es 


from g to d) are very full and sonorous, 
that it has a fine base; and, in accordance 
with this usage, we give the name base- 
beam or base-bridge to the small beam 
which runs along inside the violin directly 
under the lowest string. Compare more- 
over BAssEeTro. 

*Basso CONCERTANTE. That base by 
which the lighter or more delicate parts 
of a composition are accompanied, and 
which is generally performed by the violon- 
cello, and sometimes by the bassoon. 

Basso Continuo. This term literally 
means nothing else than merely a contin- 
ued, uninterrupted base. Such a base can 
be conceived of in several points of view. 
When, e. g. ina complete musical perform- 
ance, so called ripieno (full or supplemen- 
tary) voices or parts, and consequently 
ripieno base-voices or parts are written out, 
while they are to be performed only with 
the so called tutli, or, in other words, only 
with those passages which are to be given 
with special strength and fulness, and are 
elsewhere to pause or be silent,—so, in 
contrast to such ripieno bases, those bases! 
which are to be played throughout are 
sometimes designated by the term dasso- 
continuo.—So also when, in a piece of mu- 
sic with a full score, the base—the lowest 
voice or part, appropriated at one time to 
one instrument, and at another time to 
another, though always remaining still the 
lowest voice or part, in whichsoever divi- ; 
sion of the score it may lie, is expressly 

| 


written in a continuous series of the score 
by itself, or is fully written out in any 
~ other way,—such a continued, uninterrupt- 
ed base is called a Basso continuo. 

The term Basso continuo is also some- 
times employed to designate a bass that is 
figured for the purpose of indicating the 
harmony connected with it and of which 


e —— 


but when it is represented by a sign instead 
of being written, it appears thus: =e 


ny it is the foundation, as e. g. IES IONE HORS : —o— 

aM me 8 , Brecxen. The name of a Turkish mu- 

——— Here the 5 placed under the |/sical instrument, corresponding to the Ital- 
§ 3 ian Piatti. 


Brerironrs. The German name for the 
accessory tones mentioned in General Mu- 
sic Teacher, § IV. Remark. 

BemMo.u, BEMOLLLE, BEQuADRO. See 
B. : 
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note c, signifies that the harmony formed 
by the notes of the other parts immediate- 
ly over it, consists of the third, fifth, and 
-eighth,—i. e. the chord of c. 
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*BELLEZZA DELLA Vocr. 
sweetness of voice. 

*BeLL-ToNE. A_ peculiarly musical, 
clear, sweet tone, possessed only by supe-’ 
rior soprano voices. 

*Betu METALLO pi VOCE. 
and brilliant tone of voice. 

*Bene Puacrro. A phrase by which 
the performer understands that he is at lib- 
erty to ornament and variegate the music 
at pleasure. 

*Ben Marcaro: well marked, i.e. in 
a distinct, pointed manner. See Marcaro. 

Branca: white. The Italians give this 
name to the half-note (©) on account of 


Beauty or 


A clear 


its head’s being white, 7. e. not filled like 
the quarter-notes, &e. 
*B in Aur. The third note in alt, 


namely 8, 1. e. 


The third note in 
-9- 
= - 8va. 


altissimo, namely 3, i. e. 7: OF .p_ 


*B in ALTISSIMO. 


*Brnary Merasure. Two-fold or 
double measure. 

Bris. A Latin adverb signifying twice. 
(I.) This term is sometimes appended to 
passages of music, for the purpose of show- 
ing that the passage with which it is con- 
nected is to be played or sung twice.— | 
(II.) It is sometimes used in the case of 
a musical performance, as an expression 
of desire to hear a well received piece 
again, and when thus used it has the sense 
of again, once more, from the beginning 
again, &c. The word ancora is often used 
in the same way, and sometimes even da 
capo. 

*The extent to which this term applies, in 
the first mentioned signification, is usually 
determined by a curved line drawn over 
the passage, ase. g. 


ae eee Bis 


The notes to which Bis applies in this ex- 
ample are those in the third measure; 
these the term Bis requires to be repeated. 

Biscroma. See General Music Teach- 
er, § XLVIII. 

*Brstnra. A term used in piano-forte 
music, when the notes or passages perform- 
ed by one hand are regularly repeated by | 
the other. The term is founded on the 
word Bis. See Bis. 

Bisquapro. See B. 

Brs Unca. See General Music Teach- 
er, § XLVIII. 

Bizzarro: whimsical, smart, humorous, 
&c. bordering even upon the insipid. 


he 


* 


BotuterRo. A Spanish national dance 
melody in 3 time, which is sung with danc- 
ing, and is accompanied with the playing 
of the castanet. 

*BomMBARDO. The name of a base in- 
strument, resembling the Bombix of the 
ancient Greeks. See Bomprx. 

*Bompix. An ancient Greek instru- 
ment, formed of a long reed or tube. 


*BourEE. An old French dance in 4 
measure. 
*BourapeE. A kind of impromptu bal- 


let in the capriccio or fantasia style, for- 
merly a favorite of the Parisians. 
B QuapRATUM,—B QUADRO. 
Brava. See Bravo, 
sriyy soaetc A rahi thus: 


See B. 


oO - 

Spt eet 
ae points, with atte braces or Bae 
lines, indicate a mode of performance inter- 
mediate between the legato or slurred, and 
the staccato. 


*Braces. This term is frequently ap- 
plied to those perpendicular curved or 


ayetteete were 


: Straight lines which are used to bind togeth- 


er the several staves containing the parts 


'to be sung or played together, or, as we 


say, the several parts of the score. In 
some cases where the parts are very nu- 
merous these braces are omitted. 

Bravo: brave, valiant, courageous.— 
This term is usually employed in music as 
an expression of applause, and that too 
even in the superlative degree, bravissimo. 
In Italy the expression bravo, as an adjec- 
tive, is used at one time with the mascu- 
line termination, and at another with the 
feminine, by applying the term bravo or 
bravissimo to a male virtuoso or perform- 
er, and the term brava or bravissima toa 
female virtuoso or performer; and in cases 
where there are several male and female 
performers concerned, the terms dravi and 
bravissimi, also brave and bravissime, are 
employed. But out of Italy,the expression 
bravo is usually employed in an adverbial 
way without distinction of gender or num- 
ber. . 

Bravura. An Italian substantive from 
the adjective Bravo, bold, brave, &c. and 
hence literally meaning bravery, boldness, 
&e. As a musical term, however, it is 
used with reference to a particular species 
of skill in the musical art. The word is 
more commonly employed to designate, by 
way of eminence, that particular sort of 
musical ability which consists in the proper 
delivery of bold, splendid and imposing 
passages; and accordingly, usage not un- 
frequently e. g. classifies female singers in- 
to two different species, namely into dbra- 
vura singers and adagio singers, or canta- 
bile singers,—cantante di bravura, and 
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cantante d’ espressione ; the last mention- | 


ed species of singing is called canto d’ | 
espressione, canto spianate or sostenuto. 
Aria di bravura, a-bravura air, an air 
whose delivery is understood to involve a 
special amount of professional skill, partic- 
ularly in executing splendid, bold passages. 
Con bravura, with bravery, with boldness, 
with an imposing, splendid mode of delive- 
TY. : 

Breve. Originally a Latin adjective 
meaning short, and employed in music to 
designate a short note, that is to say, a 
note that is short in comparison with a cer- 
tain other note which is twice as long and 
is called a@ longa. The brevis or breve is 
twice as long as the note which we now 
call a whole note, and is of the following 
formes, 1S>|, KS, £4, See General 
Music Teacher, § XLVIII. 

Allla-breve measure is that species of 
measure whose parts consist of breves. 
See General Music Teacher, § LVI. The 
expression alla-breve is sometimes used al- 
SO as a designation of time, and in that case 
indicates a pretty rapid movement (tem- 
po), perhaps about the same asa cappella. 


BRILLANTE: shining, sparkling, glit- 
tering. This word, as a musical term, im- 
plies a sprightly, gay, volatile style of 
composition and performance. Allegro 
brillante, an allegro which is to be played 
or sung with a brilliant, sparkling style of 
execution. 

*Brio: metal, fire, life,—and hence vi- 
vacity, animation,—as e. g. con brio, with 
animation, &c. 

Brioso. An Italian adjective from 
Brio, meaning full of life, animated, spir- 
ited, &c.; it is nearly synonymous with vi- 


wace. The word is half Italian and half 
Spanish. 
*B Rorunpum. See B. 
BRUsCAMENTE. A term corresponding 


to the French Brusquement, and nearly sy- 
nonymous with impetuous, boisterous, &e. 
*Buccrna. An ancient military wind- 
instrument, the form and tone of which are 
supposed to have resembled those of the 


trumpet. 
*BuFFET ORGAN. A small organ. 
Burro. An Italian adjective, meaning 


ludicrous, comical, sportive, facetious, and 
the like. It is frequently used to designate 
the character of a piece of music or of a 
musical work, as e. g. duetto buffo, a jocose, 
facetious duet; aria buffa, a comic, ludi- 
crous air, &c. The expression Opera buf- 
fa, in particular, is used in a very widely 
extended and general sense, while a strict- 
ly religious and orthodox usage of language 
allows the appellation serious opera, opera 


seria, to be applied alone to that which is 
serious, pure, and highly pathetic, as, e. g. | 
to Ifigenia, Clemenza di Tito, Olimpia; 
while every other species is designated by 
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the ambiguous predicate Opera buffa, in 
accordance with which usage, Don Juan 
always bears the title Opera buffa. Used 
fas a substantive, the word wn buffo or buf- 
fone means a comic, jocose personage—a 
merry-andrew, who in the opera is usually 
a base-singer,—basso-buffo, or basso-comi- 
co ;—more rarely, a tenore buffo. In the 
language of the theatre, especially of the 
Italian theatre, it is usual to distinguish 
two sorts of duffos; the high-comic, and 
the low-comic. It is required of the form- 
er that he be at least a good singer, if not 
even a decidedly superior one, and for this 
reason he is distinguished from the low- 
comic by the epithet buffo cantante, a sing- 
ing buffo; of the last mentioned charac- 
ter only at best but a tolerable singing ca- 
pacity is demanded, the chief requisites in 
him being a comic playing and the gift of 
luidcrous. caricature. For this reason, the 
latter is, by way of pre-eminence, called 
buffo comico, or buffo caricato,—buffo bur- 
lesco, and sometimes buffo assoluto (i. e. 
absolutely, entirely, totally buffo.) Com- 
pare article AssoLuTo. 

*Burro Caricato. See Burro. 

BuUFFONESCAMENTE: ludicrous, comic, 
facetious, buffoon-like. Compare Burro. 

*BuGuLe. The name of a musical horn. 
An instrument much used in the chase, and 
hence ealled by the Germans Waldhorn, 
7. €. wood-horn. 

*Buonaccorpo. An instrument whose 
key-board is somewhat smaller than that 
of the common piano-forte, for the accom 
modation of young children. 

*Buon CanraTEe. An accomplished 
singer. 

*Buown Gusto. Good taste; a clear and 
correct idea of what is beautiful and excel- 
lent in composition and performance. 

*Buon Mawo. An instrumental per- 
former who is master of a brilliant style of 
execution, is said to have a buon mano, a 
good hand. 

Burua. See BurueEsco and Burro. 

Burwuesco, BuRLESCAMENTE: droll, 
facetious, comical, funny, &c. This word 
is an Italian adjective derived from dburla, 
a jest, a drollery, a burlesque, &c. It de- 
notes an expression of the low,but yet hu- 
morous comical ;—durlando, in a sportive, 
ludicrous manner. Compare Burro, 
GrRoTresco, and CARICATO. 

*BURLETTO. A species of comic ope- 


C 


C. This letter is employed as the name 
of a particular tone. See General Music 
|Teacher, § XIV. The tone C is the one 
with which the so called natural scale com- 
mences,—a scale which has neither flats 


| nor sharps. 


CABALETTA, (frequently also Cabbalet- 


CAC.—CAN. 


ta, better, perhaps, Cavaletia.) This term 
is applied in the fashionable musical lan- 
guage of the Italians to a very particularly 
musical, agreeable and soothing passage 
occurring in a larger piece of music and es- 
pecially in an air (aria.) It not unfre- 
quently happens that an Italian audience, 
both in Italy and elswhere, listen to a 
whole air simply for the purpose of being 
entertained by the cavaletta. 


Caccra. A chase,—a hunting song or 
an instrumental imitation of hunting music. 
Corno di or da caccia, a chase horn, a 
hunting horn, or bugle horn; Oboe da cac- 
cia, see OBOE. 

CADENCE. See CADENZA. 

Capenza. A cadence. This word is 
employed in the technical language of the 
musical art in a great variety of significa- 
tions. (1.) It sometimes means that full 
and extended ornamentation which skillful 
performers (virtuosos) were formerly 
(more rarely at the present period) accus- 
tomed to introduce into their performance 
of a piece of music just before its close, 
particularly in concert pieces, bravura airs 
and the like. (2.) The word cadenza or 
cadence is not unfrequently used as synon- 
ymous with the word trill. The French, 
in particular, are accustomed to use their 
word cadence.in this sense. Again, (3.) the 
word cadenza or cadence has still another 
meaning, as employed in reference to mu- 
sical composition. We understand by the 
term, when employed in this connection, 
every harmonic progression, where, after a 
four-fold chord (dominant seventh), there 
follows a three-fold chord (common chord) 
of the same key. (Theory, § 252.) 

*CADENZA SosPpEesa: suspended ca- 
dence. 

CaErsuRA, or CArsuRE—also CusuRE. 
See General Music Teacher, § XCII. *This 
term is sometimes erroneously taken to 
mean a portion of a musical piece, an exten- 
ded succession of notes, a certain extent of 
melody. The term properly means, how- 
ever, not any portion of music itself, but 
merely a resting point between certain por- 
tions,—a mere rhythmical break or momen- 
tary suspension. The term is borrowed 
and adopted into music from poetry, and 
has substantially the same meaning in the 
one that it has in the other. As it signi- 
fies, in poetry, a point of momentary rest, 
so also in music it signifies the same; and 
it is particularly employed in the latter to 
denote the rhythmical termination of either 
a small or a large portion of a melody, or 
to designate that point of musical measure 
where a melodic foot, or rather a melodic 
rhythm, ends. 

CaLanpo:declining, decreasing, abating, 
&ce. The term, as used in music, means 
an abatement either of the strength of the 
tone or of the quickness of the movement, 
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or of both together. The former is denot- 
ed by the phrase Calando nella forza (and 
thus far is synonymous with diminuendo), 
while the latter is designated by Calando 
nel tempo, (equivalent to Rallentando, 
Slargando, or Ritardando ;)—both togeth- 
er are designated by Calando nel tempo e 
nella forza. Frequently, however, the 
word Calando is written entirely alone, and 
then it is left undetermined, what the com- 
poser intends by it; it is usually under- 
stood in such a case, however, that there 
is to be both an abatement in the strength 
of the tone and a retardation of the move- 
ment. Still, many understand by the term 
Calando, when standing alone, merely a 
diminution of the strength of the tone, as 
e. g. Koch, in his Musical Lexicon; and 
thus far it is pretty nearly synonymous 
with Decrescendo, or Diluendo, Diminu- 
endo, Marcando, Morendo, Perdendosi, 
Scemando, Smorzando, and with all the 
other words which convey the idea of dim- 
inulton, decrease, fading away. 

CauMArTo: calmed, appeased, quieted, at 
rest. Con calma, with rest, with calmness. 

*CAMERA: @ chamber. The term is 
applied to music composed for the cham- 
ber or parlor, and not for the stage. 


*Can. The Welch word for song, (as 
if from the Latin cano, to sing.) 


*Canon: a rule. As a musical term, 
this word designates a peculiar species of 
musical composition in the form of a per- 
petual fugue; 7. e. though each voice sings 
the same melody, yet, as each commences 
at a different time from the others, they 
all sing different portions of the melody at 
the same time. This species of composition 
derives its name from the fact that it is 
constructed very particularly according to 
rule. 

CanTasiuer, This Italian term, which 
means literally singadble, adapted to be sung, 
&c., is employed in music in two different 
senses. (1.) We denominate all that can- 
tabile which has a decidedly pleasing, flow- 
ing melody; and, in this sense of the word, 
we speak of this or that especially musical 
or singable passage of a piece of music, 
and that too, not merely of vocal, but also 
of instrumental music, and thus we speak 
of cantabile or cantable passages of a pia- 
no-forte sonata, and say of a violinist, that 
he executes the cantabile well. (2.) The 
word cantabdile is also used as the title of 
a piece of music, and then it designates a 
piece that has a moderate movement, and 
a simple, singable mode of delivery. — 
Compare Arioso, CABALLETTA, CANTI- 
LENA, CANZONE. 

*CANTADOURS. Strolling singers, who, 
as early as the ninth century, wandered 
about Provence, performed on temporary 
stages in the open air, and derived a sub- 
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sistence from the gratuitous contributions 
of their surrounding auditors. 


Canrante. An Italian participial ad- 
jective, signifying literally singing, and 
properly denoting, when employed in mu- 
sic, a person who sings, a singer, but some- 
times used also to designate the vocal part 
of a musical composition. 


CanTaTa, CANTATINA. The word 
Cantata or Cantate is used in music to de- 
sicnate every independent, complete, and 
somewhat elaborate piece of vocal music, 
in so far as such piece has not a more spe- 
cific name. In particular, the term canta- 
ta or cantate is frequently applied to pieces 
of occasional music, as ¢€. g. Feast cantate, 
Consecration or dedication cantate, Jubi- 
lation cantate, Peace cantate; and the 
like. The diminutives Cantutilla, and 
Cantatina, designate, of course, short can- 
tates, cantates of a limited compass and 
extent. 

The term Cantata or Cantate is some- 
times used to denote a particular species 
of vocal composition, comprising recitative 
and air. This species of music which is 
understood to be particularly elegant and 
impassioned in its character is said to have 
been invented by Barbara Strozzi, a lady 
of Venice, in the seventeenth century. It 
originally assumed the form of an opera, 
but was afterwards so curtailed as merely 
to embrace two or three melodies, inter- 
spersed with recitatives, and adapted to a 
single voice. In this latter style it became 
used in Italy, Germany, and England; in 
the latter of which countries it exercised 
the genius of some of the ablest musicians. 
The Alexis of Dr. Pepusch, and the Cymon 
and Iphigenia of Dr. Arne are examples. 

CANTATILLA. See CANTATA. 

*CANTATRICE. A female vocalist. 

*CaNTICAE. The name formerly given 
to act-tunes or short musical interludes, 
whose object was to diversify and relieve 
the action of the principal piece. 


*Cawrici. The old laude (hymns of 
praise) of the Catholic church. These ad- 
ulations of the virgin, and of the saints and 
martyrs, were first adopted about the 12th 
century. 


CANTILENA. This Italian word, which 
is nearly synonymous with song or melody 
in English, designates, in the language of 
music, sometimes the specially singable, 
melodious passages of a large piece of mu- 
sic; and thus it is said of a piece, whose 
melody is in general flowing and musical 
or singable, that it has a fine cantilena or 
cantilene ; and it is also said of a composer 
who is particularly fortunate in the intro- 
duction of agreeable, melodious, pleasing 
passages, and of an able performer (a vir- 
tuoso) who is particularly successful in the 
execution of such passages, that they are ' 


| great in the cantilene or cantilena. 


CAN. 


Com- 
pare CABALETTA, and CANTABILE. 

The term is sometimes used to designate 
the air or upper part of any vocal compo- 
sition. ‘ 

*CANTILENA Scorica: a Scotch air or 
tune. 

Canto. This Italian word means lite- 
rally, a song,—the Latin cantus,—and is 
employed in different senses. (1.) It is 
used to denote not only the song or singing 
of the human throat, but also as synony- 
mous with the word melody; and in this 
way it is used in compounds, as e. g. canta 
fermo, as, in Latin, cantus firmus, cantus 
durus, or B-duri, and cantus mollis or B- 
mollis,and the like. (2.) In particular, espe- 
cially in the ancient church music, the 
name Canto or Cantus is applied to the 
Discant or Soprano voice or part. The 
reason for this latter usage would seem to 
be the fact that the melody of a piece of 
music usually les in the upper or discant 
voice or part. 

*Canro FiguratTo. When, after the 
invention of counterpoint, harmony began 
to assume a more artificial and ornamented 
form, and melody was harmonized with 
skill and effect, such improved state of 
vocal composition was denominated Canto 
jfigurato, i. e. figurate singing or song, in 
contradistinction from Canto fermo, plain, 
unfigured, simple singing or song. 

*CantTo Purawo: Plain chant or song. 

*CaNnTORE. The Italian word for sing- 
er. 

*Cantro ReciraTIveE. A species of 
vocal composition that combines air with 
recitation, that sings while it speaks, and 
adorns the verbal expression of sentiment 
with the beauty of melody. | 

*Canror. The Latin word for singer, 
in the general sense. The correspondent 
word in Italian is Cantatore, and in French, 
Chanteur. The word Cantor has some- 
times been employed by way of eminence 
to designate the principal or leading sing- 
er of a choir; for this sense of the term, 
the Italians employ the word cantore; and 
the French, the word chantre. 

*CANTORATE. The office of a cantor; 
and in cases where there is a particular 
residence appropriated to the one holding 
this office, the term cantorate is applied 
to that also. 

Cantus, Cantus Durvus, Cantus 
Mouuts. See Canro, and General Music 
Teacher, § XX. 

*Cantus FicuratTvus: figurate singing 
or song. 

*Cantus Frrmvus. The Latin corres- 
ponding to the Italian Canto fermo, and to 
the French Plain chant, i. e. uniform, mo- 
notonous, plain singing, where all the 
notes are of the same length and the struc~ 
ture of the music is of the simplest style. 


CAN.—CAP. 


*Canun. <A Turkish musical instru- 
ment, in the form of a dulcimer strung with 
cat-gut. 

CanzoneE. This word, corresponding 
to the French Chanson, means in Italian 
primarily any species of song. The more 
specific and most usual meaning of the term 
is a melody either with or without text, 
(according to Koch’s Lexicon, without,) 
and of short extent. Thus e. g. we apply 
the term canzone to those melodies to 
which variations are set in whatsoever 
form. In former times, this term was em- 
ployed to designate those small pieces of 
music consisting of four or more voices or 
parts which [pieces of music] were specif- 
ically designed to be executed in small pri- 
vate circles,—(parlor or chamber music.) 
At the present period, however, the term, 
when employed singly and alone, is used 
only in the wider sense above designated. 


According to Brossard’s Diction. de Mu- 
sique, piéces de symphonie were designated 
with the term Canzoni; and the word also 
signified in his time, a sonata; and, when 
employed over a piece of music as a mark 
of expression, it was synonymous with the 
word allegro. According to Castil-Blaze’s 
Diction. de Mus. 
differ in the circumstance that the former 
applies to serious and grave subjects, while 
the latter applies only to gay, delicate and 
light ones,—for which latter species the 
Italians employ rather the name cantilena. 
Amidst all these diverse, fluctuating defini- 
tions of the word in question, it is sufficient 
to know, that the term Canzone is used, 
at the present period, to designate short, 
light, and, for the most part, Italian songs, 
written in Italian taste. 

*CANZONETTA. A canzonettais a can- 
zone ina smaller form; it is usually a small 
song, expressive of a delicate sentiment. 


*CANZONET. The English of Canzo- 
netta. Canzonet, however, seems to have 
departed from its appropriate signification 
in some cases, particularly in England, 
where it is employed to mean a vocal com- 
position of considerable length, consisting 
of several parts. 


*CaorInAn. An Irish Requiem. See 
the term KEENERS. 
Capevua. The Italian word for chap- 


el. See Cappella. 

The phrase Alla Capella, in addition to 
its other meanings, was employed to signi- 
fy, in the old church style, a vocal perform- 
ance without the use of instruments; for, 
originally all church music consisted in 
pure vocal performance, and no instru- 
ments whatever were employed in connec- 
tion with it. 


*Capiscouus. An old term signifying 
the leader of a choir or band. 
*CapistruM. An article used by the 


ancient trumpeters, to prevent the bursting ' 


Canzone and Chanson | 
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of their cheeks when blowing with great 
violence. It extended from ear to ear, 
embraced the face, and was so effectual as 
to be very generally used. 


Caro. The Italian word for head, be- 
ginning, cause, &ec. It is variously em- 
ployed in music, but always in senses anal- 
agous to its primitive and proper meaning, 
as e. g. Da Capo, or, abbreviated, D. C. 
from the beginning. (Compare articles 
Ancora and Bis;)—Capo d’ orchestra, 
the head or leader of the orchestra; Capo 
Violino, the first violin; Capo d’ opera, a 
work of first rate merit, a master produc- 
tion, chef d’ oeuvre. See also Caporas- 


TO. 
Capo pd’ Asrro. See CAPOTASTO. 
CAPpoTrasTo, (sometimes barbarously 


written Capo d’astro.) A compound Ital- 
ian term from capo, the head, principal, 
chief, &c., and tasto, towch,—thus literally 
meaning the principal touch. The term is 
used to denote, (1.) The bridge, (in string- 
ed instruments with bridges, such as the 
Guitar, Base-viol, &c.) over which the 
strings pass from the peg to the finger- 
board and on which they in their natural 
position lie, in contradistinction from other 
bridges or ridges on which the strings are 
made to le only by pressing them down, 
and thus capotasto means the principal 
bridge. See Capo. 


For the convenience of the Guitar player 
an arrangement has been devised whereby 
the principal bridge can, just according to 
necessity, be removed at pleasure one or 
more half-tones or half-degrees higher. 
This is done by means of an apparatus 
which firmly and steadily holds down all 
the strings between the principal bridge 
and the, next bridge, or between the latter 
and the next following, &c.,—a thing 
which can easily be effected either by firm- 
ly binding down the strings in the requisite 
place with a chord or string, or by fasten- 
ing, with a screw or otherwise, a little 
clasp of wood or ivory adapted to the pur- 
pose, transversely over the strings. By 
this means the bridge lying next before the 
clasp or tie comes to represent the princi- 
pal bridge—the capo-tasto. The facility 
afforded by this arrangement consists, as is 
readily perceived, in the fact that the gui- 
tar player, e. g. can very easily play in Cg 
major by merely transposing the principal 
bridge in the manner above described, 
having then nothing to do but merely to 
play in C major. In consequence of the 
above usage, it not unfrequently happens 
that the little piece of wood fitted to be 
screwed on for the above mentioned pur- 
pose is itself called a capo-tasto. (2.) The 
term capo-tasto is, in all stringed instru- 
ments, also applied by common usage to 
the bridge which occurs next to the peg; 
and in conformity with this usage, the term 
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is, (3.) Applied to the making of a bridge 
by means of the thumb, &c. in violoncello 
playing,—/far il capotasto, as the Italians 
express it. 

CAPPELLA: a@ chapel. This word oc- 
curs in music in a great variety of diflerent 
applications. Used as a designation of 
time, the expression 4 Cappella, or Alla 
Cappella, means nearly the same as Alla- 
breve ;—as an indication of style, a cappel- 
la or alla cappella is equivalent to church 
style, i. e. the style of the chapel or church. 
The term cappella is also used to designate 
the entire group of musical artists employ- 
ed for church music, (often also those em- 
ployed for other kinds of music,) whose 
leader is called maestro di cappella, chapel 
master. The false spelling of this word, 
namely capella for cappella, should care- 


fully be avoided; for, alla capella would | 


mean—in the style of a young goat,—and 
maestro di capella would signify a young 
goat-master, and the like,—capella mean- 
ing a young goat. 
*CAPRICCIETTO. 
priccio, which see. 


Capriccio: freak, fancy, whim, ca- 
price. This word, as a musical term, is 
applied to every piece of music which ar- 
bitrarily deviates more than the so called 
fantasia, fantasy, or phantasy, from the 
usual forms of musical composition, and 
which thus passes over into the singular, 
the strange, often into the droll, odd, and 
irregular,—far all which the composer, by 
writing capriccio over his piece of music, 
as it were saves himself the trouble of giv- 
ing any reasons in his justification; for, in- 


stead of these, the superscription capriccio | 


virtually says: ‘*I have written thus 
strangely because I wished so to do,—it 
was from a whim or caprice of my own,”’ 
&ec. It cannot, moreover be denied, that 
genuine, distinguished geniuses may pro- 
duce some very beautiful specimens of mu- 
sic in this odd, irregular style; and indeed 
we are not without some examples. The 
name capriccio is also frequently given to 
those musical exercises in which the‘com- 
poser designedly accumulates difficulties, 
merely from caprice, as it were, but yet 
really with the design of giving the player 
an opportunity to exercise himself in over- 
coming what would be in other circumstan- 
ces troublesome difficulties. Capriccietto, 
a small, short capriccio; cavriccioso, ca- 
pricciosamente, with a droll, facetious, hu- 
morous style of delivery. A capriccio; see 
the article PracERE. 
*CAPRICCIOSO: humorous, facetious, ca- 
pricious,—an Italian adjective from capric- 
cio, which see. 


*CAPRICE. 
which see. 


Diminutive of ca-! 


The same as Capriccio, | 
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two.) The word is thus written by some 
composers. 

*CARACTERES DE Music or MusIQUE. 
A term applied by the French to all sorts 
of signs used in music. 

CAREZZANDO, CAREZZEVOLE. 
ACCAREZZEVOLE. 

CaricatTo, from caricare, (in French 
charger, surcharger,) to load, to load heav- 
ily, to overload, &c. Caricato is a parti- 
ciple from this verb, and means loaded, 
overloaded, extravagant, excessive, &c. and 
is most usually employed in reference to 
Burlesco, (facetious, merry, &c.) or Grot- 
tesco, (grotesque, comical, ridiculous,) or 
in similar or related significations. Cari- 
catura is the correspondent substantive, 
and means an exaggeration, an excessive, 
over-strained representation. This is the 
word from which we derive our English 
word Caricature. 


See 


*CARILLONEUR. A performer on the 
Carillons or chimes. 
*CaARILLONS. Chimes consisting of 


small bells, diatonically tuned,—sometimes 
carried in the hand, sometimes suspended 
in time-pieces, in which at regularly re- 
turning periods, they perform the melody 
to which they are set. 


*Carou, (from the Italian carola, a 
dance, a country dance.) The term is now 
variously used. It is sometimes employed 
as the the name of a Christmas or Easter 


| Ballad,—a species of poetic and musical 


composition which originated in Italy. Its 
character was at first that of excellence, 
distinguished by beauty of thought and by 
tasteful expression; but it was afterwards 
degraded by itinerant minstrels. 

*Caroua. AnlItalian word which, when 
used as a musical term, is nearly synony- 
mous with dallata in its best sense. 


*CARILLON. An air composed for 
chimes. 

Cassa. *Literally, a chest, trunk, case, 
&c. For its technical meaning, see Tam- 
BURO. 

*CasTAGNET. The old way of spelling 
castanel. 


CasTAGNETTE, *(In Spanish, castag- 
nuelas, and in French, Castagnettes,) prop- 
erly thumd-rattles, are a species of rattling 
instrument which were probably known 
even to the ancient Greeks, and are found 
at the present day, especially in the East. 
They came from this quarter into the south- 
ern countries of Europe, particularly into 
Spain and the southern part of France. 
They consist of two small and very hard 
pieces of wood, hollowed out in the form 
of basins, and are as exactly fitted to each 
other, as the two halves of a nut-shell. 
Their name may have been derived from 
the chestnut wood out of which the Span- 
iards made them, or possibly from their 


*CAPRICIETTO, (with one c instead of || usual brown color. They are played with 
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the fingers of both hands, by fastening the | 


two parts to the thumbs with a band (and 
hence their German name Daumklappern, 
thumb-rattles), and by then sliding the oth- 
er fingers one after the other quickly over 
them, thus producing a species of trill, 
which renders the rhythm of the singing 
or dancing in connection with which they 
are used, very sensible, and which imparts 
to the same a very lively, sprightly char- 
acter. The Spaniards, and for the most 
part, the southern French, scarcely ever 
dance without the use of the castagnette 
(castanets. ) 

*CasTrorion. This was a name given 
to a species of martial melody or military 
music among the ancient Greeks, which 
was played by wind instruments shortly 
before the attack of an enemy, for the pur- 
pose of exciting courage in the minds of the 
soldiers. 

*CasTRATO, (in English a castrate, or 
castrated person or eunuch.) This term is 
applied to an artificially formed soprano or 
treble singer, namely to a man whose voice 
has been retained in a feminine or childhood 
state by means of early castration. This 
method of making soprano singers has 
been, in Italy and elsewhere, somewhat 
extensively practised. 

*CATENA [or CATAENA] D1 TRILLI. 
A continuous and rapid succession of trills, 
literally a chain of trills. 

*Carcu. A vocal composition for sev- 
eral voices, the parts of which are so con- 
trived as to produce a whimsical play up- 
on the words of one singer by the expres- 
sions of another. In order to produce this 
effect, the first singer begins alone, and 
when he has reached the end of his part, 
he proceeds to the second, while the next 
performer takes the first; after this, the 
third performer takes the first part, the 
second performer the second part, and the 
first performer the third part; so that no 
two performers being engaged upon the 
same words at the same time, an opportu- 
nity is afforded for what might be called 
cross-readings, and the introduction of wit 
and humor. This species of music is not 
at the present period much used. 

CAVALETTA. See CABALETTA. 

CavatTina. The word cavatina is ap- 
plied in general to a small song and is sy- 
nonymous with arieita or ariette. Some- 
times the word cavatina is applied specifi- 
cally to a singing passage written in meas- 
ured time and inserted in a recitative, and 
when used in this way, is synonymous with 
arioso. Compare also cabaletta. 


*CaVALQUET or Le Marcue. The 
name which the French apply to a partic- 
ular piece of martial music for the trumpet, 
used as a signal for the march of the cav- 
alry. 


*CAvATA. The same as cavatina. 
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C. B. An abbreviation for col basso, 
with base. 

C Cuer, i. e. the c-clef. See General 
Music Teacher, § XXIII. 

*CeBELL. An old air in double time. 
Its distinguishing characteristic was, that 
it consisted of quick and sudden alterna- 
tions of high and low notes. 

CEMBALO, 

GRAVICEMBALO. 
eric name of all instruments of the harpsi- 
chord species. The French term for the 
same is Clavecin. 

*CENTONE: a patch-work, &c. The 
term technically means a piece of instru- 
mental music designedly compounded of 
several others and connected together only 
by a few appropriate connecting passages, 
—a species of quodlibet in magnificent 
style. 

*CeRVALET. A wind instrument about 
five inches in length, but producing very 
deep tones. It is blown through a reed, 
but, in tone resembles a bassoon. 


The common,gen- 


*Cuacone. An air of Arabian origin. 

*CHALMEY. See CHALUMEAU. 

CHALUMEAU. See ScraLuMo. 

*Cuawson. A French word, meaning 
song. 

*CHANSONETTE. Diminutive of Chan- 


son, meaning a little song. 


*Cuant. A very simple harmonized 
melody, to which are sung the more lyric 
portions of the sacred Scriptures, though 
not in measure, Chants are of various 
character and description, ase. g. the plain 
chant and the figurate or figured chant, the 
Ambrosian chant and the Gregorian chant. 
This species of music has been much used 
in the Christian churches from the earliest 
period. Being simple in its style and grave 
in its character, it has always been found 
peculiarly adapted to sacred purposes, and 
hence, amidst all the changes that have 
taken place in music generally through a 
succession of many centuries, it has steadily 
retained all its essential features and has 
constituted the greater portion of all the 
music employed by the christian churches. 
See Canto, CANTO FERMO, and CANTUS 
FIRMUsS.—CuHANT. A French word for 
singing, song, or twne,—corresponding to 
the Italian canto. 

*CHANTANT. This word, regarded as 
of French derivation, is employed to de- 
signate music, particularly instrumental 
music, which is of an easy, smooth and 
graceful character, 7. e. singing music,— 
chantant meaning singing, singable or me- 
lodious. 

But as a word of English derivation, 
namely an adjective from chant, it means 
music which is composed in the style of 
chants, music which has the chant charac- 
ter. 


*CHANT EN Ison. A style of psalmo- 
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dy confined to the utterance of only two 
different tones; much in use formerly, but 
now little. 

*“CHANTERELLE. This is the name 
which the French give to the e-string of a 
violin; they also apply the term in general 
to any small and shrill sounding string on 
the lute, harp and other similar instruments 
which are strung with cat-gut. 

*CHANTEUR. The French for singer. 

*CHANTRE. See CANTOR. 


*CHANTEUSE. The French for a fe- 
male singer. 
*CHAPELLE. The French for chapel. 


*CHARACTER. 
any musical sign. 

*CHARIOT AIR. 
ancient Greeks. 

*Cuasse: chase. This term is applied 
to a piece of music in which the circum- 
stances and occurrences of a chase are ex- 
pressed, or rather painted, by tones. 


*Cux. This word is sometimes used in 
Italian as a conjunction, meaning than, and 
in this sense it often occurs in music, as é. 
g. piu che lento, more than lento, 1.e slow- 
er than lento. 

*CuEeLys. A stringed instrument, so 
ancient as to have had its invention attrib- 
uted to Mercury. Its frame consisted of a 
shell, and the shell of the original has been 
supposed to have been found by Mercury 
on the banks of the Nile. 

*CHERUBICAL Hymn. A hymn called 
by the primitive christians Trivagium. 

*CuEVALET. French, for the bridge of 
a violin, base-viol, &c. 

*CHIROPLAST. An apparatus invented 
by Logier for the guidance of the hands 
and fingers of young practitioners on the 
piano-forte. It consists of two moveable 
brass frames, each having five vertical ap- 
ertures or openings, similar to those be- 
tween the prongs of a table-fork, through 
which the thumb and fingers are intro- 
duced. Each of these openings corresponds 
with the key to which it is intended to 
guide the finger it holds; and the two 
frames being made to slide along a brass 
horizontal rod, may, by means of a screw, 
be fixed over any part of the key-board. 
Each finger being thus constantly kept over 
its own proper key, it is not only impossi- 
ble that any finger should fall erroneously, 
but a good position of the hand is also pre- 
served, and a future ease and steadiness of 
execution is ensured. 

*CuHITARRA. The Italian word for 
Guitar. 

*CHIUDENDO: concluding; as, e g. 
chiudendo col motivo, closing with the sub- 
ject. 

*Cuorr. This term is used in several 
different senses. (1.) It means that en- 
closed portion of a cathedral which is ap- 
propriated to the performance of divine 


The general name for 


A musical air of the 
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worship; (2.) In catholic countries, a large 
hall, separated by a grate from the main 
area of the church, for the use of the nuns; 
(3.) That part of a church appropriated to 
the singers; (4.) Any collection of singers. 
The last mentioned signification is the cne 
in which the word is now usually employed 
in this country. 

*CHorr-OrGAN, That portion of the 
stops of an organ which is employed in ac- 
companying solos and the softer parts of 
chants. The expression Choir-organ is 
used in contradistinction from that of full- 
organ. 

*CuorAu. The word choral is used in 
music both as a substantive and an adjec- 
tive. It is primarily an adjective derived 
from chorus, (a word from the Greek 7000S, 
meaning, originally, a dance, then a dance 
accompanied with singing, then a company 
of singers and dancers, and finally a group 
of singers alone—a choir.) Thus choral, 
as an adjective, means that which relates 
to a choir, that which belongs to a chorus. 
We accordingly speak of a choral hymn, 
meaning thereby a hymn that is to be per- 
formed by a.chorus; and of choral music 
generally, meaning music that is to be per- 
formed by a chorus. But the word choral 
is also used as a substantive. It is often 
employed as the name of a particular spe- 
cies of musical composition, namely a com- 
position of a peculiarly simple and uniform 
character, particularly designed and adapt- 
ed to sacred purposes. Music of this char- 
acter is very extensively used in the reli- 
gious worship of Germany, and hence we 
frequently hear the term German choral 
applied to it. It should be performed with 
a slow movement, and in a grave and feel- 
ing style. 

*CHORAL-BOOK, (German,Choralbuch.) 
A collection of choral melodies, either with 
or without a prescribed harmonic accompa- 
niment; the book in which the choral mel- 
odies, used in a particular region of country 
or in a particular church, are written in 
notes. The arrangement of the different 
choral-books is also quite diverse. In 
some the harmonies are subjoined in notes, 
while in others we find only the base, to- 
gether with the requisite figuring. 

*CHorAuistT. A choral singer; a cho- 
ral leader. 

*CHoRAL Music is music composed and 
performed in the style and manner of a 
choral. The term also means music in 
parts, so to speak, chorus music, in contra- 
distinction from solo music, &c. 

*Cuorp. A combination of tones, ar- 
ranged according to rules of art and simul- 
taneously performed, 

The term is sometimes used also to de- 
signate any simultaneous combination of 
tones whatever. 


*CHORDAULODION. The name of a 
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' musical instrument invented by Frederick 
Kaufmann, of Dresden. Its internal struc- 
ture has never been made known. 
*CHORDOMETER. An instrument for 
measuring the strength of strings. 
*CHORIAMBUS. The name of a musical 
foot, consisting of four notes, of which the 
first and fourth are long, while the two in- 
termediate ones are short; how long and 
how short, is a matter of indifference, 
though the two short notes must be equally 
short, and the two long ones equally long. 
Thus,e. g.thereisa choriambus in the follow- 


ing passage, 
at] 


=} for inf 
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*Cuorist. A chorus or choir singer. 


*Cuorrion. A hymn sung in celebration 
of Cybele. ; 

*CHORISTER. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the leader of a choir. 

*Cuorvus. A Latin word from the Greek 
yooos, primarily meaning a dance, but 
subsequently a company of singers. Ac-| 
cordingly, the term chorus means, (1.) AY 
group or collection of singers, and (2.) the} 
music performed by such “body of singers, | 
i. e. music composed in several parts, each | 
of which is to be performed by several | 
singers acting in concert, while all the parts 
are to be combined together in one united, | 
simultaneous performance. The word cho- 
rus is often used, moreover, to designate 
such a piece or passage of music in contra- 
distinction from a solo, a duet, ora trio 


passage, and the like. 
CHRoMA, See General Music 
CHROMATIC, 

Teacher, § XVII, and Remark. Compare |; 


CROoMA. 
CHrRoMATIC Stans. See General Mu- 

sic Teacher, § XXV—XXX. 
CHRONOMETER. See General Music 


Teacher, § LI. 


ee 


*C rw AuTissrmo. The tone which is 
an octave higher than C in alt, namely: 


*C in ALT. i. €. 


or 


CInELLEN [or CinEeLLE], also called 
Becken, and Piatti. A certain Turkish 
musical instrument, rather adapted to make 
a noise, than to produce pure musical sound. | 

Cinque: five; A cinque, for five voices. 


Sometimes also a quintette is called aj, 
cingue. i 
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*CITHARA. An ancient instrument, of 
the harp species. 

*CITHARA BisuGA. 
two necks. 


A cithara with 


*CirHARA Hispanica. A Spanish 
Guitar. 
*CiTHARIsTIC. An adjective derived 


from cithara, and applied to music com- 
posed for the harp; as, e. g. sonata citha- 
ristica, a harp sonata. 

*Cirote. An old musical instrument, 
consisting of a little box, over the top of 
which strings were distended. 

*Cirram. The name formerly given 
in England to the Guitar. 

*Crancor Turarum. A military 
trumpet used by the ancient Romans, a 


sample of which was dug out of Pompeii, 
about the middle of the last century. 


*CLARICHORD. An ancient keyed in- 
strument, which, on account of its softness 
of tone, occasioned by the strings being 
partially enveloped with cloth, was some- 
times called a dumb spinet. 

*CLARINET.~ A wind instrument blown 
with a reed. * Clarinet is the English name 
of the same instrument which the Italians 
call clarinetto. See CLARINETTO. 

CLARINETTO: the clarinet. The tone 
of the clarinet very strongly resembles that 
of a trumpet, and it is from this circum- 
| stance that the former instrument derives 
its name, to wit clarinet, the diminutive 
of clarino, a trumpet ; and thus clarinet 
means « little trumpet. A particular spe- 
cies of clarinet, which is a fifth lower than 
the C-clarinet, bears the name Base-clari- 
net, Base-horn, or Bassetto-horn, Corno 
Bassetto or di bassetto, Clarone, Clarinetto 
dolce, and sometimes also Clarinetto d’ 
amore. Compare the article Bassetto.— 
The diminutive clarinettino sometimes de- 
signates a clarinet of a small caliber, 

*CLARION. An octave trumpet. 

CuARINO: a trumpet, a clarion. It is 
usual to apply this term to the series of the 


|| higher and highest tones of the trumpet; 


and the highest or first-trumpet part in a 
piece of music is called a clarino part, 
and the one who plays this part is called 
the clarino player or blower. It is to be 
presumed that the word clarinetto is de- 
rived from clarino. Compare TromBA 

CLARONE. See CLARINETTO or CLAR- 
INET. 

*CLAUSULA AFFINALIS. This is a 
Latin name which the old musical compo- 


sers applied to a cadence in a key related 
to the fundamental or predominant key of 
the piece, as e. g. a cadence in the key of 
F major, after a modulation has taken 
place into this key from the key of D mi- 
nor. 

*CuausuLA Dissecta. The old Latin 
name of the so called half-cadence. 

*CLAUSULA PEREGRINA. This term 
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formerly meant a cadence in a neighboring 
key, whose fundamental tone was not con- 
tained in the scale of the principal key.— 
In more recent times it is taken to mean a 
cadence in any neighboring key. 

*CLAUSULA PRIMARIA Or PRINCIPAL- 
1s: the principal close. Such was the Latin 
name of the usual cadence in the principal 
key. Inasmuch as this cadence occurred, 
for the most part, only at the close of a 
piece of music, it received also the name 
clausula finalis, 2. e. the final close. 

*CLAUSULA SECUNDARIA or Domi- 
WANS, the secondary or dominant close, 
was the name given to the cadence in the 
fifth. 

*CLAUSULA TERTIARIA or MEDIANS. 
This term was formerly applied to the ca- 
dence of a piece of music in a minor key, 
when such cadence took place in the key 
of the third. 

*CLAVECIN or CLAVESSIN Is the French 
name of the harpsichord. 

*CLAVES SIGNATAE: marked keys 
{tones or notes.] This term was applied 
by Guido to the colored lines by which he 
expressed the pitches of the notes, or rath- 
er to the notes themselves whose pitches 
were thus designated. These lines were 
afterwards adopted by others, and were 
continued in use until the introduction of 
the so called clefs or cliffs. It was prac- 
tised, to designate the fundamental or low- 
est note of the scale of any particular key 
by a certain mark or sign, and the note 
thus distinguished was called nota signata 
or clavis signata, while the remaining 
notes of the scale, whose pitches, being 
regularly reckoned from that of the mark- 
ed or fundamental one, could easily be 
known without any particular mark of de- 
signation, were called claves [notae] intel- 
lectae or non signatae. Thus, in the use of 
the scale of C, the tone c, being the funda- 
mental one, from which all! the other tones 
of the same scale are reckoned, was desig- 
nated by a sign standing before it. And 
thus, c was the nota or clavis signata, while 
the remaining seven tones, namely d, e, f, 
g, a, b, being understood by their distances 
from the first, and therefore having no par- 
ticular mark to designate them, were call- 
ed claves intellectae or non signatae. 


*CLAVES INTELLECTAE or Non Sie- 
NATAE. SeeClaves Signatae—also Clavis. 

*CLAVICEMBALO. An Italian name of 
a harpsichord. 

*CLAVICIMBALUM. Latin name of the 


harpsichord. 
*CLAVICITHERUM. See CLARICHORD. 
*Cxiavis. A Latin word properly mean- | 


ing a key. It occurs in music with several 
different significations. (1.) It is used asa 
general name of the different clefs [keys] 
by which the position of the letters or 


tones on the staff is designated. Compare || 
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the article Cuter. (2.) The word clavis 
was employed, particularly in former times, 
as synonymous with note or tone; ase. g. 
in the works of the Latin writers. See 
Nore; alsoCLaves SIGNATAE. (3.) It 
is used to designate the lever appended to 
the bellows of anorgan. (4.) It is applied 
to those moving apparatuses in keyed in- 
struments, by the pressing down of which 
with the finger the tone is produced, thus 
to the keys. (5.) It is sometimes used to 
denote the keys of wind instruments, inas- 
much as these, in a manner, open and shut 
the sound-holes. 

*CLEF or This word means literally 

*CLIFF. ee key, and such is substan- 
tially its meaning as employed in music; a 
clef being a particular sign, showing where 
the letters stand on the staff, and thus a 
key to the situation of the letters on the 
staff. The term which the Germans em- 
ploy for the same purpose, namely schliis- 
sel, also means key. The sign called by 
this name is affixed to some one particular 
line of the staff, to show where some one 
of the seven letters stands, and the place 
of this letter being thus made known, the 
places of all the others is readily ascertain- 
ed by tracing them from this. A number 
of different signs have been employed as 
clefs. For a view of these, of their differ- 
ent positions on the staff, and of whatever 
else relates to the subject, see General 
Music Teacher, § XXIII. 

*CLEF DE FA is a term applied by the 
French to the f-clef; Clif de sol, to the 


g-clef; and Clef d’ ut, to the c-clef. 
*CLosE PLrain SHAKE. A _ semitonic 

shake, of rapid movement—less energetic 
and sweet than the open shake, and closing 
without a turn, thus: 

as ee 
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See OpEN SHAKE. 

*CLosE TuRNED SHAKE. A 
shake which ends with a turn, thus: 

tr__ allie. | a 
“© her ecerere etree ie-t 

(emer 

*C Masor. The key or scale of C with- 
out flats or sharps, with its short diatonic 
distances, or small seconds, between the 
third and fourth, and between the seventh 
and eighth degrees. It is called major, 
i. e. the larger, because its first third is a 
large third. This scale is taken as the 
model of all the other major scales; that 
is to say, the relative distances of its de- 
grees are adopted by all the other major 
scales. 

*C Minor. The key or scale of C with 
three flats; called minor because its first 
third is a minor or small third. 


- 


close 


a 
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*C NaruraAu. The tone C, neither | 


flatted nor sharped. 

*C.O. Choir organ. 

Copa, *(Latin Cauda :) literally, a tai. 
This term is employed in music as follows. 
When a piece of music embraces a partic- 
ular portion or portions which are to be 
repeated and is not in itself brought to a 
satisfactory close, and, for the purpose of 
bringing it to a full and satisfactory termi- 
nation, a distinct and additional portion is 
appended to it, the latter is called a coda. 
In such a coda it is usua! briefly to present 
the principal thoughts of the composition 
a second time, frequently by making a mod- 
ulation first, and often, repeatedly, into the 
key of the subdominant, then into the key 
of the dominant, and finally into the key 
of the tonic, in which the piece is brought 
to a full and perfect close; in this way the 
whole harmony proceeds with the most 
brilliant possible melodic forms into the 
chords of the cadence. Codas are particu- 
larly frequent in variations, in which case 
they are appended to the last variation; 
and the composer, especially if he extends 
them to a considerable length, not unfre- 
quently makes them extremely difficult, 
and thereby not only gives the player an 
opportunity to develop a higher degree of 
skill than he can in the variations them- 
selves, but also takes pains to heighten to 
the utmost degree the general impression 
of the whole piece. 

*Cor: with the, as e. g. Cot basst, with 
the basses; Coit violint, with the violins. 

*#CoL, Couu’, Conta, CoLuer, Cor, 
Coeur. See Con.—*The preposition con, 
(with,) combined with the definite article 
lo, 1’, (the,)—thus meaning with the, as e.g. 


col arco, with the bow. 

*Cout Arco: with the bow. An expres- 
sion from which the violinist learns that in 
the place thus marked he is to use his bow. 

*CoLLINET. See FLAGEOLET. 

*CotLA Punta DELL Arco: with the 
point of the bow. 

CovoRATURA;S often, CoLORATURE: 
decorations, ornaments, embellishnents.— 
See FioreETTO, FIORATURA. 

Come: as,—e. g. Come sopra, as above ; 
Come prima, as at first. 

*Comers. The name formerly applied to 
those of a band who followed the leader. 


*Come Sopra: as above. This expres- 
sion is employed to denote a return to the 
former grade of time in a piece of music, 
after a passage has been performed in a 
different time; the term more commonly 
used is a tempo. The expression Come So- 
pra is moreover employed in the score, 
when a part is to proceed in unison with 
another of the same name written above. 

*Come Sra: as it stands; i. e. perform 
it exactly as it is written. 

*Common Cuorp. The chord of one, 
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three, five;—to which eight is sometimes 
added; called a common chord, because it 
so frequently occurs in music. 


*COMODAMENTE. The adverb of Co- 


mopo, which see. 


Comopo, sometimes written CommMopo. 
This word literally means convenient, con- 
veniently, and is sometimes used in music 
as a designation of time, and in such a case 
means simply that the piece of music is to 
be performed in @ convenient grade of time; 
the movement thus designated corresponds 
nearly to the andante movement, or to 
moderate allegro.—A suo comodo, at the 
convenience of the player or singer, nearly 


synonymous with a suo arbitrio. 
CoMPIACEVOLE, Agreeable, 


Pee entrant rh pleasing, — 
somewhat like the French complaisant. 


*CoMPONERE. Italian, to compose. 

*CoMPOSITORE. Italian, a composer. 

*ComposIzioneE. Italian for compost- 
tion. 


*ComPposso: composed. 

*COMPOSSURA: @ composition. 

*Compounp Common Timer. A name 
sometimes given to a species of time con- 
taining six quarter-notes or six eighth-notes 
in a measure. 

*CompounD TRIPLE Time. A term 
sometimes applied to a species of time hav- 
ing nine quarters or eighths in a measure. 


*CoMPRESSED Harmony. Harmony 
whose parts are close to one another. 


"Con, CO’, COL, COLL’; COLLA, COLLE 
COLLO, COI, CON GLI: different forms of 
the Italian preposition Con, combined with 
the definite article. They mean with, with 
the, and occur in a great variety of differ- 
ent connections, as e. g. con fuoco, with 
fire; col basso, with the base; coll’ arco, 
with the bow ; colla parte, with the part, t.e. 
with the principal part or voice; colle 
trombe, with the trumpets ; cot fagotti, with 
the bassoons ; con gli stromenti, with the in- 
struments ; and the like. 

*Con Ar¥FeTro: with affectionate feel- 
ing, with kind emotion. 

*Con CELERITA: with quickness. 

*ConcentTO. The union of voices and 
instruments. 

*ConcerT. A musical performance in 
which several persons are engaged. See 
ConCERTO. 

CoNCERTANTE or CONCERTANT,—al- 
so CONCERTANTO, or CONCERTANDO.— 
These terms mean a piece of music in 
which the individual voices or instruments 
for which it is written, perform the melo- 
dies interchangeably with the principal 
voice or instrument, so that between the 
solo passages of the principal voice or in-~ 
strument, they all perform together; thus, 
in a manner, striving with the principal 
voice, (whence the name concertante, &c., 
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from the verb concertare, meaning fo strive, 
to contest, &c. See ConcERTO. 


*CoNCERTINO. The name given to the 
principal part in the performance of a con- 
cert. ; 

ConceERTO,—also ConcERT. The 
word Concerto, derived from the Latin or 
the Italian concertare, thus primarily re- 
ferring to a strife or emulatious contention, 
and therefore denoting literally a musical 
strife,—-is employed in the technical lan- 
guage of music in two different senses.— 
(1.) It is used to signify the public per- 
formance of sundry independent pieces of 
music written in several parts, by a union 
of musicians, either instrumental or vocal, 
before an assembly of hearers. (2.) It is 
applied to a piece of music itself, by whose 
execution one or more instrumentalists are 
enabled to display their musical skill. The 
French apply the term wn concerto to a 
piece of music of this description, while 
they denominate a public musical perform- 
ance a concert. 


In the former signification, the word 
concerto or concert is combined with seve- 
ral more specific appellations, just accord- 
ing to the different relations and circum- 
stances in which it is used, as e. g. public 
concert, court concert, chamber concert, 
amateur concert, and the like. A spiritual 
concert, concert spirituel, is one which is 
especially designed for the performance 
either of individual pieces of church music, 
or of oratorios, and the like. For this 
latter species of performance, the term 
church concert, concerto di chiesa, is not 
unfrequently employed. In the second sig- 
nification of the term, we distinguish a con- 
certo or concert for one instrument alone 
from a double concerto, 7. e. a concerto for 
two instruments together, (concerto dop- 
pio,) or indeed for several instruments to- 
gether. Another distinction under this 
meaning of concerto or concert, is that of 
concerto-symphonies, under which name we 
understand a concerto for a great number | 
of orchestral instruments, or, in other 
words, orchestra-music, in which not mere- 
ly some, but many orchestral instruments 
appear, at one time individually, at anoth- 
er interchangeably striving together, 7. e. 
concerting, (the word being here used 
strictly in its original signification, namely, 
as it were contesting, as e. g. striving, con- 
testing voices.) Sometimes concerto mu- 
sic of this species is designated by the term 
concerto grosso, (great concerto,) or con- 
certone, sinfonta concertante or concertata. 
In earlier times, when luxury and high de- 
mands had not in general gone near so far 
as at present, it was usual to give the title 
concerto grosso to pieces of concerto music 
which would at the present period, in com- 
parison with our far more splendid, ample 
and rich concertos or concerts, scarcely be | 
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named concertos at all. Seee. 9. the so 
named Concerti grossi of old Bocherini. 


*CoNCERTO Grosso. See ConcERTO. 
*CONCERTO SPIRITUEL or SPIRITU- 


ALE. See ConcERTO. 
*Conciratro. Ina disturbed, agitated 
manner. 
*Con Comopo. See Comopo. 
*Concorp. A combination of two or 


more tones which sound agreeably togeth- 
er. 

*Con DELICATEZZA. 
and delicacy. 

*Con DIsPERAZIONE. With despera- 
tion ; in a style of violence, such as results 
from despair. 

*Con Doitce MANIERA: 
manner. 

*Con DoLcezza. 
delicacy. 

*Con Dotore. Witha pathetic, mourn- 
ful, sad expression. 

*Conpuctor. This isa name frequent- 
ly applied to a general musical leader, and 
is synonymous with musical director. 

*Conpuctus. The name of a partic- 
ular species of musical composition. 

*Con Duoto. Witha pathetic, mourn- 
ful expression. 

*Con ELEGANZA: with elegance. 

*Con ENERGICO: with energy. 

*Con ENTHUSIASMO: with enthusiasm. 

*Con EsPRESSIONE: with expression. 

*Con FLEssIBILITA: with flexibility. 

*Con Fuoco: with fire, with ardor. 

*Con Furia: furiously. 

*Con GiustezzA Dewi’ IntTona- 
ZIONE: with a proper and just intonation. 

*Con Grazia: with grace; elegantly, 
tastefully. 

*Con Impero: with force,—in a strong 
and energetic manner. 

*Con ImreTO Doxoroso: with pathetic 
energy. 

*Con INDIFFERENZA: with indiffer- 
ence; i. e. perform the passage with an air 
of ease and indifference. 

*Con Jusro: with chaste exactness. 

*Con LEGGREZZA: with levity. 

*Con LENTEZZA: with slowness. 

*Con MistTEeRo: with mystery,—in a 
style indicative of mysteriousness. 

*Con Mowuro Passtone: with much 
feeling. 

*Con MorRBIDEZZA, 
delicacy. 

*Con Moro: with motion. This phrase 
occurs in several different connections as a 
designation of time, and wherever it is em- 
ployed it usually denotes some increase of 
the movement, as e. g. andante con moto, a 
little faster than andante. 

*Con PRECISIONE: with precision.. 

*Con Rapsia: with madness, with rage. 

*ConsECUTIVE. This word, in addition 
to its other significations, means ‘‘ follow- 


With softness 


In a sweet 


With softness and 


With softness and 
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ing in immediate succession.’? In this 
sense it is employed in music; as, e. g. con- 
secutive octaves, consecutive fifths, &c., 1. e. 
octaves and fifths immediately succeeding 
one another. These successive intervals, 
however, to which the term consecutive is 
applied, are understood in a particular 
technical sense, namely as intervals in two 
parallel parts or voices of the score, both 
running the same way, 7. e. both ascending 
or both descending. The term parallel is 
frequently used, in the case just mentioned, 
instead of consecutive. 

*CoNSECUTIVE Firrus. Two or more 
perfect fifths immediately following one an- 
other in two parallel parts of the score.— 
(See ConsrecuTIveE.) Such a succession 
of fifths is not usually allowed in harmony. 

*ConsECUTIVE OcTaves. Two or 
more octaves following one another in two 
parallel parts of the score. (See ConsEc- 
uTIVE.) Such a succession is not allowa- 
ble. 

*CoNSERVATORIA.—also CONSERVA- 
rortum. The Italian name for a public 
music school. 

*ConsonaANCE. The sounding together 
of two or more accordant musical tones. 

*Con SoLEMNITA: with solemnity. 

*ConsonANT: literally, sounding to- 
gether. The term is applied to those com- 
binations of musical tones which are natu- 
rally accordant and particularly agreeable. 
Thus, we say the combination of one, three 
and five is consonant, because, its three el- 
ements being particularly adapted in na- 
ture to harmonize well with each other, it 
produces a remarkably agreeable effect; 
while, on the contrary, we “apply the term 
dissonant to the combination of one and 
two, of one and seven, or of one, two, and 
seven,—for the opposite reasons. 

*Cownw Spiriro: with spirit, with anima- 
tion. 

*Con SrrRuMENTI: with the instru- 
ments. This expression denotes that the 
voices and the instruments are together, 
i. e. that they have the same notes. 

*Con TENEREZZA: with tenderness. 

*ContTInNuATO. When this term is ap- 
plied to a single tone, it means that this 
tone is to be held or continued on; but 
when it is applied to a passage or move- 
ment, it apprizes the performer that such 
passage or movement is to be given in ex- 
act time. 

*ConTINuED Harmony. A harmony 
which continues on unchanged, while the 
base varies, as ¢@. g. . 

ata 
Soa eae Epo bt ae 


SE 


—————}$- —__——_ —_———- 


In this example, the lines drawn from 
the figures towards the right denote a con- 
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| tinuance of the harmony dictated by those 
figures, 

*“ConTINuo: continued, continuous, 
running on, as e. g. Basso continuo, a con- 
tinued base, &c. See the article Basso 
ConTINUO. 

*ConTRA,—also Conrro. An Italian 
preposition, meaning against, over against, 
opposite to. As used in music, however, it 
has a technical meaning, which varies very 
considerably from its legitimate and pri- 
mary one. When Contra or Contro is em- 
ployed as a musical term, its meaning is 
equivalent to large, low, under, and the 
like; as, e. g. contru-basso or contro-basso, 
a low buse; contra octave, a low or lower 
octave. (See General Music Teacher, 
§ XIV.) 

ConTrRA-Basso,—also ConTrRo-BAs- 
so. *This term, meaning a low base, is ap- 
plied to the low base instrument otherwise 
called a violono, or double-base viol. See 
Viouono. The term is sometimes applied 
to the lowest or gravest part of a musical 
composition. 

CoNTRADDANZA: a@ counter-dance. 

Contra-Facorra, Conrro-FaGor- 
To. See Facorro. 

ConTRALTO, or AutTo. The lowest 
species of female voice. This term desig- 
nates a part in the score whose range of 
tones lies between that of the tenor and 
that of the soprano or treble. ConTRAL- 
TINO; see TENOR or TENORE. 

Contra Ocrave. See General Music 
Teacher, § XIV. 

*ContTRAPUNTO. Contrapunto is an 
Italian compound, from contra, against, 
opposite to, and punto, a point or dot,—a 
term derived from the ancient method of 
writing the parts in music to be performed 
together, by round marks (heads of notes) 
placed opposite one another, or above one 
another, on the music lines or staff. The 
English word corresponding to contrapun- 
to is counter-point, which see. 

*CoNTRAPUNTIST. A writer of contra- 
punto or counterpoint, or a person who un- 
derstands the science of writing harmony 
and all the other varieties of musical com- 
position which imply more parts than 
one. 

ConrTRARCO: a contrary bow, a contra- 
ry stroke, a reversed stroke of the bow.-— 
The term is applied to that bowing in 
which the player performs with an up-bow 
notes which, in other cases, would regular- 
ly be performed with the down-bow, and 
vice versa. 


*ContTRARY Morion. This term is 
used in application to the directions in 
which the different parts proceed in harmo- 
ny. When two or more parts proceed in 
the same direction, the movement is said 
to be parallel or direct ; but when one part 
moves in one direction and another in an- 


a 
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other, the movement is said to be contra- 
Ty, ase. g. 


PEs os ee 
ee 
aed 

It is perceived that when the upper part 
in this example descends, the lower one as- 
cends, and vice versa. 

CoNTRA-TONES. 
Teacher, § XIV. 

*ConTRE-BASSE. 
Italian Contra basso. 

*ConrTRE-DansE. The French term 
corresponding to the Italian contraddanza, 
(counter-dance.) A dance in which the 
parties engaged, stand in two opposite 
ranks. This is the term out of which 
arose the corruption country dance. 

*ConTRE-TEMs. (French). A devia- 
tion from the strict time of any piece of 
music. 

ContTro-VioLtono. See Viouono. 

CoprertTo: covered. ‘This word, as a 
technical term, applies, (1.) To the violin 
and other similar instruments, and signifies 
that a tone is not to be given, as it other- 
wise might be, on the open string, but on 
a lower string fingered. When, e. g. a vi- 


See General Music 


The French for the 


olinist produces the tone a, not on the a- 
strmg, opened, unfingered, but on the d- 
string, by fingering it, he is said to give a 


covered, a coperto. (2.) The term coperto 
is employed in reference to the kettle-drum, 
as synonymous with Timpani sordt, (see 
Sordino,) because the dampening or muf- 
fling of the kettle-drum is effected by cov- 
ering it with a cloth. 

Corp: a string or cord. The word is 
often used in application to the string of a 
stringed instrument, as €. g. sopra una cor- 
da, on one string; sulla mezza corda, on 


the middle of the string,—nearly synony-| 


mous with sulla tastiera. Compare OrpI- 
NARIO. 
*CorpaTuRA. The system accordirg 


to which the strings of any stringed instru- 
ment are tuned. The cordatura of the pi- 
ano-forte comprises every note of the dia- 


_tonic scale, from FF to f. The cordatura 
of the violin consists of the four tones (or 


strings) g, d, a, e,—thus: 


———.- $5 —— 


The cordatura of the Guitar embraces 


the tones c, e, g, C, €, g, thus; 
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*Cornnamusa. The bagpipe. 

*CORNE DE CHASSE. iterally, the 
horn of the chase, i. e. the French-horn. 

*CorNET, Italian Cornetto. A wind in- 
strument, of the oboe species. 

*CORNETTINO, OrCoRNETINO, diminu- 
tive of Cornet,—also the name of an oc- 
tave trumpet. 

CornETTO. See Corno. 

Corni. Plural of Corno, which see. 

Corwno: a horn,—in the plural number, 
Corni.—Corno da Caccia, wood-horn, bu- 
gle-horn,—French, (Corne de chasse ;)— 
corno bassetto, see BASSET-HORN ;—corno 
basso, see SERPENTE Or SERPENT 3—cor- 
no inglese, see Osoxn. The diminutive 
cornetto means a little horn; it is now very 
commonly used to designate a post-horn, 
particularly when it occurs in military mu- 
sic. 

*Coro. The Italian word for chorus. 

*Corovica. Literally chorus singing. 
The term designates music in which there 
is more than one part or voice.—Corodica 
is the opposite of monodica, the latter sig- 
nifying a one-voiced singing or music. 

Corona, (fermata.) Literally a crown. 
As a technical term in music, corona means 
what we call in English a hold, namely 
zm,—called corona from its form, which 
is conceived to resemble that of a crown. 
Nota coronata (a crowned note) is a note 
marked with the crown or hold. 

*CoroneET. This term is sometimes ap- 
plied to what we usually term a@ hold, 


The corresponding 
Italian word is corona. 


CoRRENTE. See CouRANTE or Cov- 
RANT. 
*CORYPHAEUS, or CorypuHEvs. A 


Greek name for the conductor of a choir. 

*CoriLLon. An ancient, lively dance, 
in § time. 

*CoucHED HARP. 
spinet. 

*CoUNTERPOINT, (fully written in the 
original Latin, puncta contra puncta, points 
against points.) The most general mean- 
ing of the term is harmony, in all its diverse 
forms, or music in which two or more parts 
perform. at the same time. The word 
counterpoint owes its origin to the primi- 
tive practice of employing points instead 
of notes, and of placing these opposite to 
one another in writing music for two or 
more voices. From this simple primitive 
meaning of the word, it has come now to 
have a very extensive signification, being 
applied not only to several distinct classes 
of musical composition in two or more 
parts, but also to every possible variety of 
harmony in the more strict sense of the 
term. 


An old name for the 


*CouNTER-TENOR Curr. The c-clef 
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placed on the third line of the staff, thus: 


If—— This clef is also called the alto 
— clef. 


*Counrry Dancer. The name of a 
well known dance, of French origin,x— 
properly written, contre-danse. 

*COURANT, A piece of dancing mu- 

CouRANTE. sic, which has become 
entirely out of use. 

*CourTrAuT. The name of an old wind 
instrument, somewhat resembling the bas- 
soon, but shorter. 

Cr. or Cres. An abbreviation for Cres- 
cendo. 

CrescENDO: increasing. This term de- 
notes, primarily, an increasing strength of 
sound. When employed, however, in the 
phrase crescendo il tempo, it sometimes, 
(though not among the Italians them- 
selves,) indicates an increasing quickness 
of movement. Both ideas together are ex- 
pressed by the phrase crescendo nel tempo 
e nella forza, i. e. an increase both in the 
time and in the strength [of the sound. |— 
We often meet with a more particular and 
specific designation of the idea, as, e. g. 
crescendo sin al fortissimo, 7. e. increasing 
to fortissimo,—and the like. 


The sign for the crescendo _—— 


as in the example below. 


An in- 


*CRESCENDO-DIMINUENDO. 
crease, immediately followed by a diminish. 
The sign for this is thus: 


ee aes Se Ot 


*CRESCENDO Poco a Poco: increasing 
by little and little, i. e. very gradually. 


*CrocHeE. French for eighth-note— ty 


See General Music Teacher, § XLVIII, 
Note. 
Croma. See General Music Teacher, 
§ XLVIII, Note.—Compare Chroma. 
_*CrRoTALUM. An ancient instrument. 
*CroTcHer. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to a quarter-note. 
*CrowLe. An English wind instrument 
of former times; a kind of brass flute or 
bassoon. 
*CrowTH. See Cruru. 
*CrurH. A Welsh violin, which has 
six strings and is played with a bow. 
*Cum Cantu. A phrase of the Catho- 
lic church, meaning with song, or with 
singing. 
*Cum Discanrv. 
*CYMBAL. 


See Cum Canrv. 


This word, when employed 
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in the plural number—Cymbals,—is some- 
times used to designate an instrument of 
percussion, consisting of two hollowed me- 
talic plates, held in the Aands and struck 
one against the other. 

*CyMBALUM, (from xuuSdhov.) This 
was an instrument of percussion, among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, made of 
metal, in the form of two half-globes, or 
the two halves of a pumpkin hollowed out, 
which were struck together in the manner 
of the Turkish Becken, and of the English 
Cymbals. This instrument is employed 
chiefly in reveling music and in dances.— 
Compare Cymbals under the article Cym- 


BAL, 
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D. This letter is used as the represent- 
ative of a particular tone, which constitutes 
the second degree of the so called natural 
scale. 

Da, DA’, Dar, Daur, DALLAS 
LE, Dato. Da is an Italian preposition 
meaning from, of; and the remaining 
forms are the same preposition combmed 
in different ways with the definite article, 
and mean from the, of the, &c.; e. g. Da 
capo, from the beginning; dal segno, from 
the sign. The particle da, moreover, is 
used in phrases to express that which in 
some other languages is expressed by com- 
pound words, as, e. g. Viola da gamba, the 
viol of the leg, for the German Gamb- Viole 
and the English Base-viol ; Viola da brac- 
cio, the viol of the arm, for violin; corno 
da caccia, the horn of the chase, for bugle- 
horn or hunting-horn. 

*Da CameERA: of the chamber, i. e. be- 
longing to the chamber, suitable for the 
chamber, designed for the chamber,—a 
term applied to parlor or chamber music. 

Da Capo. From the beginning. This 
term is frequently employed at the end of 
a piece of music, to direct the performer to 
return to the beginning of the piece and per- 
form a certain specified portion of it over 
again, namely as far as to a point where the 
composer or compiler has placed the word 
fine, (end,) or some other mark to indicate 
the final termination of the piece. We 
sometimes find the complete expression Da 
capo al fine, t. e. from the beginning to the 
end or to where the word fine is placed. 
See Da. 

*Da CappEeLua: of the chapel, belong- 
ing to the chapel,—a term applied to 
church music. 

D. C. An abbreviation for Da Capo. 

*Dacryn or Dacryuus. This term 
denotes a musical foot consisting of a long 
note followed by two short ones. This re- 


and invariable one; and hence the dactyl 
may occur in every species of measure. 
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* 


Thus, e. g. we find a dactyl in each of the 
examples a, b, c, d, e, below: 


(oJ (c.) (d.)>  (e) 


abe reed are 


(a.) . 


and in whatever other cases of the ae 
may occur. 

*Daxu. An Italian preposition from da 
combined with the article il, meaning from 
thes See Da, 

*DAMPERS. Small bits of cloth attach- 
ed to an apparatus in a piano-forte for the 
purpose of checking and in a degree re- 
pressing the sound of the strings. 

*DanceERIEs. Books of dance tunes. 

*DasH. A name sometimes applied to 
the perpendicular strokes occasionally 
placed over notes to signify that they are 
to be performed in a short, distinct, and 
pointed manner. These marks are usually 
called staccato marks. They are written 
as follows: 


The word dash is also used to designate 
those oblique lines drawn through the fig- 
ures of thorough-base, in order to show 
that certain tones are to be sharped. 

*Da Tearro: of the theatre,—a term 
applied to theatrical music. 

*DecacHoRrDoN. An ancient musical 
instrument, with ten strings. 

*Dxcani. A term used to distinguish 
the vocal priests of a cathedral from the 
lay choristers. 

*DecrerPtTivE MopuLaTion. Any mod- 
ulation by which the ear is deceived, i. e. 
by which the ear is led to an unexpected 
harmony. 

*DecLamMAnpo. In the style of decla- 
mation, in a speaking, rather than in a 
strictly singing style. 

DeECRESCENDO: diminishing, decreas- 
ing. This term means the opposite of 
crescendo.—Decrescendo sin al pianissimo, 
diminishing down to the softest piano.— 
Compare Catanpo. The sign for this 

; . 7 . Sy els 
mode of performance is thus: hh aoe, 


*DEGREE (or Degré) is a term which 
the English and French apply, (1.) to the 
space between any two proximate tones or 
places of the scale, and (2.) to the several 
note-places on the staff,.as when e. g. we 
say of the staff, that it embraces nine de- 
grees, meaning thereby that its five lines 
furnish five note-places, and its four spaces 
the remaining four note-places; in other 
words, the first meaning of the term degree 
is the intermediate distance between two 
proximate points where notes of the scale 
stand, while the second meaning of the term 
is these points themselves. 


= rs et arg pee epee a soo er ee na a en eS ap npg tse sliacinannansguaticaeesonigessctg 
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*Dex. An Italian preposition, combined 
with the article, meaning of the. 

*DELASSEMENT. An easy and agreea- 
ble musical exercise. 

DELICATAMENTE, DeLicato, Con 
DELICATEZZA: delicately, delicate, with 
delicacy. The term indicates a delicate 
and tasteful mode of delivery.— Delicatis- 
simo, with extreme delicacy. When this 
term is applied to an accompanying part, 
it is nearly synonymous with Discretamen- 
te. 

*DELICATO: delicate. 
MENTE. 

*DELYN. 
to their harp. 

*Demi-CapENCE: a half-cudence. The 
term is applied to any cadence which is not 
the full and perfect one. 

*Demi Dirone. A third consisting of 
three half-degrees or half-tones. 


See DELICATA- 


A name given by the Welsh 


*Demi Mesure. French. A half-note 
rest. 
*DemiI QuaART DI Soupir. (French.) 


A thirty-second-note rest. 


*DEMISEMIQUAVER. A thirty-second 


note. as e. &. 8 
ig 


*DEMISEMIQUAVER REstT. 
— 


second rest, thus: - 
(French.) An eighth 


A thirty- 


*DEMI-SOUPIR. 
note rest, thus: ~ 

*Demi-Tone: a half-tone. 

*Descant or Discant. Musical com- 
position in parts, 7. es music in which two 
or more voices or instruments perform to- 
gether. Descant may be plain, figurative, 
or double. Plain descant is confined toa 
simple.series of concords; figurative des- 
cant admits an admixture of discords; and 
double descant involves the more artificial 
and complicated combinations of music in 
parts. See Discanr. 

The word descant is sometimes used in 
common speech to denote a mere melody. 

*Dessus. The old name of the soprano 
or treble, 7. e. the upper part of a musical 
composition. 

DestRA: the right hand. See Mano. 

*DeracHsE. The French term for stac- 
cato. 

*DETERMINATO: determined, decided. 
The term designates a strong prominence 
of the accented notes, an energetic, ear- 
nest, decided mode of delivery, in which is 
involved the strictest firmness of time. 

Drevoro. See Divoro. 

*Dra. A Greek preposition, meaning 
through; as e. g. Diapente, through the 
jifth; diapason, through the whole [scale.] 

*Draconicon. The Collects (Collec- 
tae) of the Greek church; also the book in. 
which the liturgic performances of the 
same are designated. 
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*DIAGRAM, Diagramma, from 

7 aria an var is derived our 
English word diagram, denotes primarily 
a figure or geometrical drawing, which is 
applied to the illustration or demonstration 
of geometrical problems; then, secondari- 
ly, any drawing or delineation in general. 
Hence, in pursuance of analogy, the an- 
cient Greeks subsequently called the staff 
or system of note-lines a diagramma, and 
gave the same name also to that which we 
now call the scale. Still more recently, as 
harmony and composition in several parts 
were invented and came into use, they ap- 
plied the name diagramma to the score, 
since this forms, as it were, the outline or 
general draught of a piece of music. 


*DraLoGuE. A composition, in which 
two or more singers converse together mu- 
sically. 

*Diap. An abbreviation of diapason. 

*Diapason. This word in its original 
Greek letters is 4:anacdy, compounded of 
die through, and the adjective mas—aoa— 
zav,—in the genitive plural zavté1,— 
meaning all, the whole; and thus the com- 
pound drazaomy means through the whole, 
zt. e. through the whole series of tones (or 
strings;)—the term dvazecemr, as originally 
used, having yoodor, strings, [namely, 
strings corresponding to the several tones 
of the scale,] understood after it, so that 
the full expression is dramacey yoodar, 
through all the strings,) and its meaning, 
as limited and defined by usage among the 
Greeks, was the series of eight tones, which 
we now call the OCTAVE Or SCALE. 

Diapason, accordingly, was, (1.) em- 
ployed by the Greeks, and hence by the 
ancient Latin musicians, as the name of 
the scale or octave. (2.) It was used to 
designate those intervals which extend 
above the octave, in which case an addi- 
tional phrase was subjoined, to show defi- 
nitely how far the interval intended, reach- 
ed above the octave. Thus, e. g. the elev- 
enth was termed Diapason cum diatessaron 
(2. e. the diapason or octave together with 
the fourth;) and the twelfth was called 
Diapason cum diapente (1. e. the diapason 
with the fifth;) and the double octave was 
named Disdiapason (7. e. twice or double 
diapason—twice through the octave.)— 
(3.) The term diapason is sometimes em- 
ployed, at the present period, to designate 
the compass of the tones of a voice or of 
an instrument. (4.) Among the French, 
diapason is sometimes synonymous with 
tuning-fork. 

The diapason stops of an organ are so 
named, because they run through the whole 
register of the key-board. 

*DrapAson DiaPENTE. The interval 
of a twelfth. See Diapason. 

. Diapason Dratressaron,. The inter- 
val of an eleventh. See Diapason. 
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The Greek word for a 
jifth. - . 
*DIAPENTISARE, and the French 


QUINTER, are expressions borrowed from 
Ciceronian Latin, which occur in the writ- 
ings of John de Muris and others, to de- 
note a musical progression by fifths. 

*DriapuHonia. A system of rules given 
by Guido for making the organ an aid to 
vocal music. 


*DIA PHONY, The Greeks originally 
*DIAPHONIA,| designated all dissonant 
*DIAPHONA, 


*DIAPENTE. 


intervals, among which 
*DIAPHONOI. ; were reckoned even the 
| thirds and sixths, with the term diaphona, 
as the opposite of symphona.—In Guido’s 
time, that vocal part, which we now 
call the descant or soprano, was termed 
the diaphony or diaphonia; and more re- 
cently, after the invention of harmony, the 
term was applied to a two-voiced compo- 
sition—a composition in two parts. 


*DiasteMA. The Greek word for in- 
terval. 
*DiaTEssaRon. Literally, a succes- 


sion of tones through four degrees, and 
hence a perfect fourth. 

*Diatroni. See Soni Mobiles. 

*Diatonic: literally, through the tones, 
or from tone to tone. Hence, the term is 
applied to the common musical scale, be- 
cause the latter contains the series or sys- 
tem of tones ordinarily employed in music, 
regularly arranged one ofter another in im- 
mediate succession and in their proper re- 
lations. Hence the 

*“Diaronic ScaLe is a melodic repre- 
sentation of all the seven gradations of 
tone, (without the omission of any or the 
doubling of any,) according to some deter- 
minate system of relations among these 
tones and in conformity with some particu- 
‘lar key. 

*Diaronic Mexuopy. 4 diatonic mel- 
ody is one in which no tones are used which 
are foreign to the key. ; 

*DrazEuxis. A Greek word literally 
meaning separation. It has been em- 
ployed in music to denote the separation 
‘of two tetrachords immediately following 
one another, but yet separated by a tone 
between them. 

*Di BRAVURA. 
BRAVURA. 

*DicHorp. The Greek name applied 
to the two-stringed lyre said to have been 
invented by Mercury. 

Dirsis. See General Music Teacher, 
§ XXVI. 

*Di GRADE. 


In bravura style. See 


A term applied to notes 


or tones which immediately follow each 
other in the regular, successive degrees of 
the scale; as, e. g. 
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Notes thus following each other in the reg- 
ular successive steps of the scale, are said 
to proceed di grado, 7. e. by degrees. 


*D1 Grapvo AscENDENTE. Literally, 
ascending by degrees. The expression is 
applied to a series of tones, ascending by 
the regular diatonic degrees. 

*D1Grapvo DescenpEnTE. Literally, 
descending by degrees. An expression em- 
ployed in reference to a series of tones, 
descending by diatonic degrees. 


*DIGRESSIONE: @ digression. A term 
appended to a portion of a musical compo- 
sition which deviates in some respects from 
the main tenor of the piece. 

*DILETTANTE. This term means a lov- 
er of the arts in general, but especially a 
lover of the musical art. The term is not 
applied, however, to a professional lover 
of the musical art, but to those who, what- 
ever amount of knowledge or skill they 
may possess in the department, are never- 
theless not devoted to it by profession.— 
It is to be observed that the term is ap- 
plied only to those lovers of music who pay 
some particular attention to the subject, 
and exhibit, in one way and another, some 
special interest init. Compare AMATEUR. 


DinigeNnzA (Con.) With diligence, 
with care. This term is sometimes applied 
to a passage in a piece of music, to admon- 
ish the singer or player that special care is 
requisite in that place. 

DintveNnpDo. This word means a wash- 

ing away, a dissolving, a wearing away, 
an extinguishing. As employed in music 
it denotes that the tones of the passage 
over which it is written, are to be gradually 
diminished in strength, until they complete- 
ly vanish into silence. Compare MaAr- 
cANnpDo and CALANDO. 
_ DiminisHep. A term applied to musi- 
eal intervals. Those intervals which are 
by one key (7. e. by a half-degree or a 
semitone) smaller than small (or minor, as 
they are sometimes called,) are termed di- 
minished. 

DIMINUENDO: diminishing, or dimin- 
ishingly. This term is synonymous with 
-decrescendo. Compare CALANDO. The 


sign for diminuendo is 


*DIMINUENDO-CRESCENDO.: The di- 
minuendo and crescendo combined;—the 
sign for this is as follows: 


Le cea ERR 


*DIMINUTION. When, in any part of a 
fugue, the subject is answered in notes of 
half the length of those in which it was 
given out, (ase. g. half-notes for whole- 
notes,—quarters for halves, &c.) the pro- 
cess is called a diminution. 


*Di1 Mo.urTo. An Italian adverbial 
phrase, meaning much or very; as, e. g. 


affeltuoso di molto, very affettuoso, very feel- | 
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| ingly ; ardito di molto, very ardently, with 
much fire and passion. 


*D in Aut. The thrice-marked d, or 


= 


“ON 


*D iw AuTissimo. The four-times- 


—_ 


marked d, a €- 


*Direct. A character (+) sometimes 

| used at the end of a staff, to show on what 

degree the first note of the next staff 
stands, thus: 


Here the first note of the second staff is 
indicated by the direct at the end of the 
fifth line of the first staff. 

*Direct Morion. When two or more 
parts in harmony move in the same direc- 
tion, 7. e. both move upwards or both move 
| downwards, the motion is said to be direct. 
The term parallel is also applied to such 
motion, and is, of the two, the better term. 

*Direcror. Musical director is now 
the more current term for a musical lead- 
er. It means a general superintendent, 
conductor or manager of any set of musical 
performers, or of their musical performan- 
ces. 

*DIRETTORE DELLA MusICcA: a musi- 
cal director. See DirREcTOR. 

*Direxr. A funeral musical composi- 
tion; arequiem. See REquIEM. 

Diritra. This term is usually employ- 
ed in connection with the word mano, 
hand, (either expressed or implied,) and 
then means right, on the right; thus, a 
mano diritta, or alla diritta, with the right 
hand. See Mano. 

*DIsALLOWANCE. A thing disallowed 
by established musical rules. The term is 
applied to the violation of any of the rules 
of musical composition. 

*DIsCANT, *All these words are 


DiscantTo, originally from the Latin 

*DiscantTus. ) discantus, a word com- 
pounded of dis, apart, asunder,—and can- - 
tus, a singing, a song, a piece of music; 
and the term etymologically means a sing- 
ing apart, or a singing in parts, or a piece 
of music in parts. Such too is its original 
meaning, as a technical term, used in mu- . 
sic. That is to say, discant or discantus - 
was originally @ united, simultaneous, per- 
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odies were adapted to one another in re- 
spect to measure, by the particular forms 
of the notes, such as longas, breves, semi- 
breves, &c.—Thus, discant or discantus 
originally meant, what we now understand 
by harmony, in the more loose and general 
sense of this term, 7. e. every species of mu- 
sical composition in parts. 

In modern times, however, the word dis- 
cantus or discant is not used as the name 
of any species of musical composition, but, 
on the contrary, as a designation of the 
highest species of female voice or of the 
highest part in a score, and thus is synony- 


mous with soprano. Compare Canro. 


The word discant is more commonly, in 
English, spelled descant. 

*Discanr CieF. Soprano or Treble 
Clef. 

*Discorp. 
tones which, not being adapted in nature 
to harmonize with each other, sound dis- 
agreeably together. The term is employed 
in opposition to the term concord. 

DiscREZIONE (Con:) with discretion. 

This term is sometimes attached to pas- 
Sages, especially to accompanying parts or 
voices, in order to caution the instrumen- 
tal performer, not to obscure unduly the 
principal part or voice by a too loud or 
otherwise overpowering accompaniment. 
Compare DrLICAMENTE and ParRTE 
(CouuA.) 

*DispIAPASON. See Diapason. 

*Diseurs. This is a name which the 
French applied to certain vocal narrators 
of romances and metrical histories, who 
formerly wandered through the different 
cities of France. 

*DissuncT. This term was formerly 
applied to the ancient Greek tetrachords. 
The latter were said to be disjunct, when 
the highest note of one was by one degree 
lower than the lowest note of the other. 
The same as discord, 


formance of separate melodies. These mel- 


*DIssSONANCE. 
which see. 
*DissonantT. Discordant, disagreeable 
to the ear. 
*DiruyrAmeBics. A Greek word, in 
the plural number, meaning songs original- 
ly dedicated to the god of wine. The term 
was afterwards applied to songs in general, 
of a wild, extravagant, and fanatic charac- 
ter. 

*Dironr. The Greek name for the in- 
terval of a large or major third, 7. e. a third 
_ embracing two large seconds. 

*Dirry. A short, plaintive air; espe- 
cially such an air, containing a pathetic 
tale told in simple, familiar verse. 

*DiverBia. Musical dialogues, par- 
ticularly those with which the ancients dec- 
orated their drama. 

DivertTimentTo. This term properly 
intimates a piece of music designed for en- | 


[5] 


A combination of musica 
| 
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tertainment, or, if you please, merely, 
solely, for entertainment; and thus the 
term is rather a vague, and not a very sig- 
nificant one. 

*The term is more usually employed to 
designate a small piece of music, consisting 
of several easily constructed passages, for 
one or more instruments. Divertimentos 
have, for the most part, no definite charac- 
ter, but are mere combinations of tones, 
which, devoid of all genuine musical ex- 
pression, have for their object nothing but 
mere musical exercise and the gratification 
of the ear. 

*DIVERTISEMENT. The French word 
for Divertimento, which see. 

*Division. A term sometimes used to 
signify a musical interval. But (2.) it 
means a series of notes appropriated to a 
single syllable of text. 

Divisi. Divisi is an Italian participle 
in the plural number, from diviso, divided. 
It is usual to apply this term to such pas- 
sages of an instrumental part or voice, as 
e. g. of the violin, as are, contrary to the 
usual practice, to be played by several in- 
struments of the kind,—by several violins, 
e. g.; higher tones being played by one, 
and lower tones by another,—perhaps an 
octave, a fifth, or a third higher or lower. 


Divoro: devotedly, devoutly ; nearly sy- 
nonymous with religioso. 

*Do. The first (in order) of those sylla-~ 
bles which are applied to the seven ele- 
mentary tones of the scale. When these 
syllables were first introduced, (by Guido, 
in the eleventh century,) ut was used in- 
stead of do, the do having been introduced 
afterwards, for the sake of its greater 
smoothness of sound and ease of enuncia- 
tion. 

*Doreutr. A French word, meaning 
fingered. The term is applied to piano- 
forte exercises, signifying that the figures 
and crosses are placed over or under the 
notes in order to show the manner of fin- 
gering, as, e. g. 


x. —e23t +21 ; + 

SALE RE Sahcd Tee =F= MLS Ga Voie} saa} 

Fee MRE fel ete BE ia IEE aS, eT BP 
male b Saperie seed hes 


Dou. An abbreviation of dolce. 

Douce, (French dolcemente,) soft, sweet, 
tender, delicate.—Dolcissimo, very sweetly ; 
con dolcezza, with sweetness,—with a fine, 
soft, delicate expression ;-—-raddolcendo, lit- 
erally, growing sweet, i. e. with an expres- 
sion growing gradually more and more soft 
and sweet. 

*DoLtcE Con GusrTo. 
delicacy or sweetness. 

*DoLtce E LUSINGANDO. 
sweet, insinuating style. 

*DoLtce MA Marcaro. Soft and ten- 
der, but yet marked and pointed. 

*DoLtce MANIERA: a sweet manner. 


With taste and 


In a soft, 
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*DoLcEMENTE. See Dotce. 

*Dotcrezza. See Douce. 

*Doucissimo. See Douce. 

DoutentTE,—also Dotoroso, Con Do- 
LORE, Con Duoto: with an expression of 
pain or distress. 

*Dotoroso. See DoLENTE. 

*DomMINANT. A name sometimes given 
to the fifth note or tone of any scale; thus 
‘e. g. g is the dominant of the scale or key 
of c, &c.—The term dominant moreover is 
frequently used, by way of abbreviation, 
for dominant chord, 7. e. the common 
chord, of which the fifth of any key or 
scale is the fundamental tone. 

*Doppio. The Italian word for double. 

*Dor. The dot or point (+) is used in 
music for three different purposes: (1.) It 
is placed after a note, to show that such 
note is to be lengthened by one-half of its 
natural value; in case two dots are placed 
after a note, the second one denotes an 
addition to the length of the note half as 
great as the first. (2.) The dot is also 
used over notes, to show that they are to 
be performed in a short, distinct manner— 
a manner intermediate between staccato 
and legato. (8.) Dots are sometimes placed 
across the staff, (alongside a bar,) for the 
purpose of denoting a repetition of the mu- 
sic from the point where they are placed, 
onward to where another row of them 
stands, or to the end of the piece of music. 


*Dous.LE. This term has sometimes 
been used as synonymous with variation. 
Thus, e. g. Double 1, Double 2, &c. mean- 
ing Variation 1, Variation 2, &c. 

Dovsur A (thus AA.) Any capital let- 
ter doubled, denotes a tone which is an oc- 
tave lower than that designated by a single 
28 PIT TS 


capital; and thus, AA denotes 


*Dous.e B, i. e. BB, denotes = 


ar: 
*DouBLE-Bar. The term double-bar 
means either two common bars close to- 
gether, or two thick bars close together, 
or even one very thick bar alone; thus: 


= a 


The double-bar is used both at the end 
of a strain, (7. e. at the end of a portion 
of music set to a single line of the poetry,) 
or of any other particular movement, and 

at the end of an entire piece of music.— 


When there are dots before it, thus:—:44— 


— 


they indicate that the preceding music is 
to be repeated; when there are dots after 


it, thus: —}}:— they show that the music 


—— } -——-- 
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following them is to be repeated; and 
when dots are placed both before and after 


it, thus: —i}}=— they denote that both 


the preceding and the following music is 
to be repeated. 


*DouBLE-BAseE VIOL, sometimes brief- 
ly—Double-Base. The largest and lowest 
toned of all stringed instruments, in shape 
like a violoncello or base-viol. It is also 
called violono and contra-base or contra- 
basso. 

This instrument varies very much in re- 
spect to size, and has in some instances three 
strings, in others four, and in others five. 
The double-base viol, with five strings, has 
the lowest tuned to F, the next higher to 
A, the next to d, the next to ff, and the 
highest to a, and has, for the most part, 
bands across the finger-board for the semi- 
tones or half-degrees. The three-stringed 
double-base tunes its strings to FE, A, and 
d,—formerly also to GG, C, and F,—often 
moreover, at the present period, in this 
country,.to 44, D, G;—but the most 
convenient, and, in some countries, the 
most usual double-bases have four strings, 
the lowest of which is EE, or FF, the 
next 4, the next D, and the highest G ; 
it has more recently been practised, how- 
ever, in the case of this four-stringed 
double-base, to tune the lowest string 
down to DD. 

The tuning frequently given to the three 
strmged double-base in this country may 
be represented in notes thus: 


AA D G 


-CO- -—>- 
Ist string. 2d str. 3dstr. Ist string. 2d str. 3d str. 


The notes are always played by this in- 
strument an octave below where they are 
written. 

*DouBLE-Dor. When there is one dot 
after a note, it adds to the note one-half 
of its natural length; and when there is a 
second dot, the latter adds one-half of the 
value of the first, thus: 


0 inl i f e etl ud 
| Td Led ne a Leib be be be be 
See Dor. , 

*DousBLEe Fuute. A flute so construct- 
ed that two tones may be produced from it 
at the same time, and on which two parts 
may be performed at once. 

*DousLe SHAKE. Two simultaneous 
shakes on notes which are either sixths or 
thirds to each other, thus: 


pppep 
\s 


—: ———e 
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See SHAKE. 


*DouBLE-StEM. This term applies to 
a stem drawn both upwards and down- 
wards from a note, in order to show that 
the note as used in one part has its natural 
and appropriate length, while in the other 
it is shorter, having a length that corres- 
ponds to other notes following it, thus: 


peice. A graceful sweep of descend- 
ing notes. See STRASCINO. 


*DRAMATIC: pertaining to drama.— 
This epithet is applied not only to all mu- 
sic composed for the theatre, but to com- 
positions designed for the excitement of the 
passions, and for the imitation of their ef- 
fects. 

*DramMMa Buruesca. A comic or 
humorous drama,—a burletia. 


*DrivinG-Nores. Notes produced by 
syncope. The appellation driving is prob- 
ably applied to them, on account of the 
peculiar effect of their performance. Ex. 


—,— — za ia ee ee oe 
oo Sa  SSeame 


The term syncopated is now more com- 
monly applied to notes of this kind, instead 
of the term driving. See Syncope, 
and General Music Teacher, §§ XCIV— 
XCIX. 

*Drone. This name is given to the 
large tube of a bagpipe, which produces 
one deep, unvaried, buzzing tone, as a base 
to whatever tunes are played on the other 
pipes. 

*Drum. A well-known pulsatile instru- 
ment, of which there are several species; 
as e. g. the base-drum, the kettle-drum, 
the common drum, &c. 

*DrumM-MaAsor. The principal drum- 
mer. 

*DRuMMER. He who beats the drum, 
formerly called a drumslade. 

D. 8. An abbreviation of dal segno.— 
See Da, and also Dau SEGNo. 

Dus, also duot, two.—A due, for two ;— 
A due soli, for two alone, i. e. for two solo 
. voices. 

*Durtrrino. The diminutive of duet, 
meaning a little duet, a short duet. 


Duerro: a duet,—a piece of music for 
two voices,—whether these two voices per- 
form alone, or are only the two leading, 
principal voices, accompanied with others. 
Compare Duo. 

*DULCIANA. 


A Latin term, applied to | 
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]an organ stop, on account of its sweetness 
of tone. 

*DuLcimMeER. A triangular chest strung 
with wires, which, in performing, are struck 
with httle metalic rods.—Also, the name 
of an ancient Hebrew instrument, of whose 
form, tone, and compass we are not inform- 
ed. 

*Dutcino. A small bassoon, at one 
period much used in playing tenor parts to 
the oboe. 

*DumMB-SPINET. An instrument which, 
hike the clarichord, is furnished with pieces 
of cloth inside, for the purpose of dampen- 
ing or deadening the sound. 

Dvo: two. The old Italian numeral duo 
is frequently employed in music as a sub- 
stantive, synonymous with duetto, which 
latter word may be regarded as a diminu- 
tive of duo.—Many of the old music teach- 
ers understand by duo a composition writ- 
ten in the stricter style, and by dwettoa 


|| composition written in a more free style. 


*Durave: hard. An epithet appropri- 
ate to false relations, whether in melody 
or harmony. 

*Dutrcu Concerr. A concert in which 
every peformer plays his own tune. 

*Dux. The Latin word for leader.— 
The term was formerly applied to the lead- 
ing performer in a fugue; those who fol- 
lowed him were the comes. See ComMEs. 

*Dynamics. This term, (from the 
Greek word di'vauts, power, strength, force, 
—or rather from the adjective Govegeees 
| powerful, forcible, pertaining to force, 
strength, or power,) was employed by Na- 
geli, in his system of teaching vocal music, 
| to designate the doctrine of all the various 
modifications of tones in respect to the de- 
gree of strength or loudness with which 
they are to be performed; comprising, of 
course, whatever relates to loud and soft,— 
to crescendos, diminuendos, swells,—to ex- 
plosive tones and pressure tones,—to tones of 
a continued equality of loudness, from be- 
ginning to end, t. e. to the so called organ 
tones,—to the waving or bell-tone, &c. &e. 
The term has subsequently been used by 
others in the same sense, and is now the 
current name for that department of mu- 
sical instruction to which it relates. 


1D) 


*E. The letter e is used to denote the 
third tone of the so called natural scale.-— 
The mathematical relation of the tone e 
(according to the system of tones adopted 
at the present period) is to c, as 4 to 5, or 
3; i.e. the length of its string is four-fifths 
of the length of the string that produces ¢, 
which latter is taken as the standard or 
starting-point of all the mathematical com- 
putations of intervals. According to the 
prevailing system of tuning the scale, the 
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tone e must make a perfectly pure third to 
the tone c. 

E is also used as an Italian conjunction, 
meaning and; see next article. 

E,—and when used before a vowel,more 
commonly Ed. An Italian conjunction, 
meaning and. 

*EcBoue, (Latin projectio.) A chro- 
matic or rather an enharmonic transposition 
sign, used in the ancient Greek music, to 
denote an elevation of a tone to the dis- 
tance of five quarter-tones or dieses. 


*ECCEDENTE. An Italian epithet ap- 
plied to any distance which exceeds its 
nominal extent, as, e. g. an extreme sharp 
or superfluous sixth, this interval exceeding 
the large sixth. ; 

*Ecuo. The word echo, as used in mu- 
sic, means a repetition of a performance, 
whether instrumental or vocal, by another 
instrument or voice. See the article Eco. 


Eco: echo. This term designates, (1.) 
those passages of music which are to be 
delivered, like an echo, by a voice or in- 
strument in a remote room perhaps, or by 
some other arrangement convenient for the 
purpose; and, (2.) a particular register of 
an organ. 


~ 


*E in Aut. The thrice-marked e, or 


Aurissimo. The four-times- 


I 


marked e, or : 


ELEGANTE, ELEGANTEMENTE, Con 
ELeEGANZA or ELEGANZIA. With ele- 
gance, gracefully. 

*ELEGANTEMENTE. 

EveGiA: elegy. 

*ELEGIAC, 

ELEGIACO. 
pathetic style. 

*Evecy. The English word correspond- 
ing to the Italian Elegia, and meaning, as 
employed in music, a vocal composition of 
a tender, plaintive, or mournful character. 


ELEVAMENTO, ELEVATEZZA (Cown.) 
With elevation, elevatedly, in a style of el- 
evation. Compare ELEVAZIONE. 


ELEVAZIONE: elevation, or exaltation. 
This term is sometimes used instead of le- 
ware. (See the article Levarr.)—The 
word elevazione sometimes also occurs as 
a superscription or title of those pieces of 
music, (such as Motetts and the like,) which 
are designed to be performed in the Cath- 
olic worship during the so called elevation. 
Compare ELEVAMENTO. 


See ELEGANTE. 
See article ELeGy. 
In the style of an elegy, 
7. e. ina plaintive, tender, 
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*ELINE. With the ancient Greeks, the 
Song of the Weavers. 

Exuxuo, feminine Exua. An Italian di- 
minutive ending, as e. g. Ponticello, (the 
diminutive of Ponte, (a little bridge. Com- 
pare also ViotoncreLuo. The Italians 
also use for the same Eito, etta; Ino, ina. 


*EncoreE. A French adverb, meaning 
again. This word has, for a long time, 
been in extensive use at musical perform- 
ances, in calling for a repetition of a favo- 
rite piece or performance. 

ENERGICO: energetically, with strength, 
with vigor, with energy. 

EnHARMONIC. See General Music 
Teacher, § XIX. 

*Enw Ronpeav. (French.) Resembling 
a Rondeau. 

*ENTERTAINMENT. A name formerly 
given to little English operas, performed 
at the theatres, as second pieces. 

*Enwtr’ Acte. (French.) The music 
played between the acts of a French play. 


EnTRATA, or INTRATA. Literally an 
entrance, approach, procession. The term 
designates primarily and usually a trumpet 
and kettle-drum piece or performance, de- 
signed for a solemn entry or procession, or 
for other occasions of a like nature. This 
word is, however, sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with introduction or prelude. 

*EntTrRE-Mets. (French.) Movements 
introduced by the French, between the 
principal portions of their compositions, 
partly for relief ahd partly for the sake of 
variety. 

*EnrTries. The original name of ope- 
ratical acts and burletta scenes. 

*Eorian. An epithet derived from Eo- 
lia, and applied to one of the five principal 
musical modes of the Greeks. See Mope, 
also Weber’s Theory of Musical Composi- 
tion, §§ 579—587, particularly § 582. 

*EpraAuLA. The Song of the Millers. 


*EPIGONION . 
>. A dirge or funeral ode. 


*EPICEDIUM. 

*Eprconium. A stringed instrument 
which derived its name from Epigonius, 
its inventor. It contained forty strings, 
which were tuned according to the Greek 
system. 

*EPILENIA, 

*EPILENION. , gatherers. 

*Eprnicion. <A song of triumph. 

*EPITHALAMION, 

*EPITHALAMIUM. 

*Epopr, (Greek ezodoc.) A name giv- 
en, in the chorus or choir singing of the 
ancients, to the last division or portion of 
the piece, which was sung when the choir, 
after having performed the strophe and the 
antistrophe, had returned to their place 
again; and thus the epode was a sort of fi- 
nale or conclusion. . 

*EQUISONANCE. The concord or con-. 
sonance of the octave, fifteenth, &c. 


The Song of the Grape 


, A nuptial song. 


EQU.—F. 


*Equivocau. This term has sometimes 
been applied to a chord in which the fun- 
damental note is not clearly indicated by 
the intervals of the chord itself. 

*EquivocAL Cuorp. This name has 
sometimes been applied to the chord which 


is now better known as the diminished sev- || 


enth, as e. g. The term eguiv- 


it was for some time a matter of doubt 
with musicians whether the lowest note in 
this case, or the note at the distance of a 
large or major third below it, was the real 


root of the chord; the decision has finally || 


preponderated in favor of the latter. 

Erorco: heroic. e. g. Sinfonia eroica,a 
heroic symphony, a symphony in heroicstyle. 

*Eroric, (from the Greek fows, love.) 
This appellation applies to every thing 
which has reference to love; as,e. g. erot- 
ic songs, t. e. love songs; erotic composi- 
tions, compositions relating to love—com- 
positions which have for their object the 
expression of love sentiments in some of 
their forms. 

*EscLAMANDO: exclaiming. This term 
is applied to scenes or situations in the op- 
era, in which certain bursts of surprise or 
passion carry the character beyond self- 
command. 


*Esempio. The Italian word for Ezx- 
ample. 

*Esercizi. The Italian word for exer- 
cises. See ESERCIZIO. 


EsERCIZI0: an exercise. 

EsPRESSIVO: expressive or expressively; 
synonymous with Con Espressione: with 
expression. Compare Bravura and Spi- 
ANATO, 

*EsTRINIENDA. A term indicating a 
compact, close, binding manner of per- 
forming the notes of a passage of music. 

*ETRURIAN. See ErTRUSCAN. 

*Erruscan. Anepithet derived from 
Etruria, the people of which country were 
remarkably fond of music; their style of 
composition was called the Htruscan style. 


Erro, feminine Erra. Italian diminu- 
tive terminations, (like ello and ella ;)—as 


e. g. Cornetio, a little horn, from corno, a}| 


horn ;—Capriccietto, a little capriccio ;— 
Arietta, a little aria or air ;—Canzonetta, 
a little canzone or song ;—Operatta, a lit- 
tle opera, and the like. 

These diminutive endings are sometimes 
also used adjectively, to denote a smaller 
degree of the property or attribute express- 
ed by the adjective, as e. g. Adagietto, 
somewhat adagio ;—Allegretio, a litile al- 
legro, i. e. fastish ;—Bassetto, a little low, 
lowish, somewhat low ;—Larghetto, some- 
what largo, &c. See these articles. 

*Erupre,—plural Erupes. <A French 
term for those instrumental musical exer- 
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| cises which are designed for the acquisition 
of technical skill, 7. e. the skill involved in 
a full command and due use of the instru- 
ment, whatever it be. 

*“EUHARMONIC: sweetly harmonic, very 
concordant. 

*EUPHONY: goodness or agreeableness 
of sound. 

*KUPHONIUS, 

*KUPHONOUS: ; 


—more correctly eu- 
phonic, sweet sounding. 

*KUPHONICAL. See EvPpHoNows. 

*Euruia. <A term used in the ancient 
Greek music to denote, in opposition to 
anacamptos, a regular succession of tones, 
from low to high. 

*EvirATI. Those male vocalists who 
sing soprano parts in the Italian opera. 

*EXECUTE, Terms frequently used 

ai raat ian a of perform and 
performance; as, e. g. to execute a piece 
|of music is to perform it, whether by an 
instrument or by the voice. 

The term execution is sometimes used by 
way of emphasis, to denote a skillful and 
dexterous performance of difficult music. 

*EXEQUIAE: funeral solemnities, fune- 
ral songs, dirges. 

*ExPREssION. This term, as used in 
music, means such a performance of music, 
|orsuch a structure of a musical composi- 
tion, as exhibits the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the mind,—such as gives to music 
some designed, specific character, and 
makes it a powerfully expressive language 
of the soul. 

*EXTEMPORE, Without pre- 

*EXTEMPORANEOUS. , meditation, — 
without time in preparing, &c., ase. g. an 
extempore fugue is one which is produced 
without any previous preparation. 

*EXTRANEOUS: without, foreign. This 
term is sometimes applied to chords, inter- 
vals, modulations, and other things which 
involve a deviation from the regular dia- 
tonic scale of a key. 

*EXTRAVAGANZA: an extravagance.— 
This term is applied, in music, to a wild, 
incoherent composition, in which every 
thing is admitted that is offensive to cor- 
rect rule and good taste, while every thing 
| of the opposite character is rejected. 

*ExTREME. This term is applied, (1.) 
to the lowest and highest notes in divers 
cases; and (2.) to musical intervals which 
are either larger than those that are called 
large or major, or smaller than those that 
are called small or minor. f 

*ExTREMEsS. Those parts in a harmon- 
ic composition which are most remote from 
one another; in other words, the outside 
parts, are sometimes called the extremes,— 
as e. g. the base and the soprano. 


it) 


F, *This letter is used to represent the 
fourth tone of the so called natural diatonic 
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scale. The length of a string requisite 
for producing this tone, as compared to 
that producing c, is as 8 to 4, i. e. three- 
fourths of the length of the string which 
produces c, will produce /f. 

This letter is often used as an abbrevia- 
tion of the Italian adjective or adverb 
Sorte, meaning strong, loud ;—f, ffmo, and 
_ even #f, are abbreviations of fortissimo, 
alg extremely loud, as loud as possi- 

le. 

*Fa. <A syllable applied to the fourth 
degree or tone of any scale. 

*Fa BuRDEN. An old name of a cer- 
tain species of counterpoint which had a 
drone base. 

FacGottro, (French Basson.) A bas- 
soon.—A contra-fagotto, or contro-fagotto, 
or even fagottone, is a large bassoon, an 
octave, a fifth, or a fourth lower than the 
common bassoon. 

*Fac. An abridgement of Facgorro, 
which see. 

FaGorTrone. See Facorro. 

*Fause. The term false is variously 
applied in music both to inaccuracies which 
involve a violation of some acknowledged 
musical rule, and to deviations from some- 
thing else which is first adopted as a stand- 
ard. Thus, false intonation is a variation 
in pitch from what is understood and ac- 
knowledged to be the true tone;—/false 
harmony is a harmony that violates, in 
some way, the acknowledged rules of har- 
monic composition ;—a false interval is one 
that varies from some other interval previ- 
ously adopted as a standard, or previously 
assumed, by way of contra-distinction, as 
true ;—and a false close is so named in con- 
trast to another close which is regarded as 
more perfect, and is thus previously as- 
sumed as the standard of comparison. 


*Fause FirtxH. An interval whose ex- 
tent is less by a small second [or semitone ] 
than that of a perfect fifth—Small fifth 
is the better name for this interval. 

*FALSET, The Italian word fail- 

*FALSETTO. setto, from which we have 
our English word falset, is a diminutive ad- 
jective, derived from falso, false, and thus 
~means a Ititle false, or somewhat false.— 
Hence it is applied to that high register of 
a man’s voice which resembles a female’s 
voice, and which accordingly is not strictly 
and appropriately his own voice, but, as it 
were, a false, assumed one.—This register 
of the male voice is sometimes also called 
voce di testa, i. e. the voice of the head, or 
the voice of the top—the top voice—the voice 
at the top. 

*Fawcies. This name has sometimes 
been given to a certain class of light mu- 
sical compositions. Compare FANTASIA. 

Fanpanco. A Spanish national dance, 
in { measure, with a tolerably quick move- 
ment; it is usually accompanied with cas- 


FA.—FIG. 


singing. Compare BoLero. 


Fawrasra. This Italian word literally 
means fancy, imagination. It is usually, 
in music, applied to a species of composi- 
tion in which the composer gives uncom- 
monly free play to his imagination, fancy, 
or caprice, and which accordingly deviates 
more or less from the usual forms of mu- 
,sical composition. Compare Capriccio. 
'The English word fancy has sometimes 
been employed in a corresponding techni- 
cal sense. See FANCIEs. 

*FANTASIE HEROIQUE. 
bold, glowing flight of fancy. 

*FrriGgnep. This term is sometimes 
used, instead of falset and falsetto, to de- 
signate that high, unnatural register of a 
man’s voice which resembles the female 


tanet playing, and sometimes also with 


(French.) A 


voice, 

FerMATA. Fermata is the Italian 
name for what we calla hold. Its sign is 
“eo. See Corona. 

Frermo. See Canto. 

FEROCE; FEROCEMENTE: ferocious, 


| fierce, ferociously, fiercely. The term de- 
‘notes a fierce, wild mode of performance. 


*FESCENNINA. A name applied to the 
inuptial songs of the city of Fescennia, in 
Etruria, —songs not distinguished by a 
specially scrupulous delicacy. 

*FestTiveE Sones. Songs whose words 
and music are alike adapted to express and 
to inspire merriment and joy. 

FresrToso: merry, gay. 

FF ,—Ff, or ff, and sometimes fff. 
abbreviation of fortissimo. 


An 


*FippLE. A name sometimes given to 
the violin. 
*FippLER. A performer on the violin. 


The proper term is Violinist. 

*FippLE-Strick. A vulgar name for 
the violin bow. 

*Frpicrnau. An appellation some- 
times used to designate all instruments re- 
sembling the violin,—all instruments of the 
violin species. 

*FIERAMENTE: ardently, boldly, full 
of fire. 

*Fire. <A small, shrill-toned martial 
instrument, blown in the manner of a flute. 

*Firrer. A performer on the fife. 
*Firist. A performer on the fife. 

*Firrario. An Italian name for the 
fife. 

*FIrrEENTH. The name of a musical 
interval, namely a double octave. This 
term is also applied to that stop of an or- 
gan whose tones are two octaves higher 
than those of the diapasons. 

*Firru, A musical interval embracing 
five degrees of the scale, as e. g. c—g, 
d—a, &c. . 

*FicgurE. The word figure, as employ- 
ed in music, means, (1.) a form or group 


of tones constructed in some way about or 


— 
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in relation to another tone or tones. Let 
us take, for example, the upper voice or 
part of the following little passage, 


as a fundamental or primitive melody.— 
Now each tone of this melody furnishes an 
opportunity or source for musical figures 
[or forms of tones] of divers sorts, as e. g. 

(a.) Rhythmical figures or groups of 
tones, thus: 


RA in Fe 
sc a2 
a at 

ee sa 

e 


i Bed} | 
SS 


= 
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—-¢-——- 5-959 8 
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(b.) Harmonic figures or forms of notes, 
thus: 


bar oak Sef 
ne op a- 
“5 12 


FR rite | 
Uy L bead ra ij a See 
—fetle*-9s5e- ' 


Pi p-- 6 Je — Tio seams 
aime Hoa 


(c.) Melodic figures or groups of tones, 
thus: 


| 
a pear ee fae =2guete eel 
a all 
Pe sll —e te Me r 
cae er ; ts L 
ee wpa hence eee =e) 
PRA BEL LOM TT NR 
er te ee a ee = 
be _ | 


(d.) Mixed figures, consisting of both 
harmonic and melodic elements, thus: 
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Examples like the above can, of course, 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

(2.) The word figure is used in particu- 
lar to designate (a.) certain rhythmical 
forms, such as trioles, quintoles, sextoles, 
&e.; (b.) melodic forms, such as fore- 
notes, after-notes, beats, trills, &c.; (c.) 
harmonic forms, such as arpeggios, &c. 

(3.) The term figure is sometimes, 
though more rarely, employed by musicians 
in a rhetorical sense, to denote particular 
forms and modes of composition, designed 
for a particular rhetorical effect. 

*FIGURAL, ) All these terms are 


*FrguRATE, | occasionally applied to 
*FIGURED, music, to designate the 
*FIGURATIVE.) peculiar character of 


its composition. They mean, primarily, 
all that kind of music which deviates from 
the earliest, plain, simple music or singing, 
which is technically called cantus Sirmus, 
canto fermo, or plain chant,—a species of 
music which consisted in tones of equal and 
uniform length and in which, when two or 
more parts began to be introduced, the 
parts all moved on together, note by note, 
2. e. Sung notes always of one and the same 
length. These terms are now used ina 
great variety of senses, to designate the 
numerous different species of musical com- 
position and performance which depart in 
some way from the perfectly plain, simple 
style above mentioned.—As these words 
are adjectives derived from the word Fie- 
URE, some idea of their signification may 
be obtained by reference to that article.— 
See also General Music Teacher, § 
LXXXIX. 

The term F1GuReEp is often applied to a 
base which is furnished with figures to rep- 
resent the accompanying harmony. 

*Fr1GURED Base. See last part of the 
above article. 


*Finum. A name formerly given to the 
stem of a note. 
Fin Au, Fino Au. *A corruption of 


the Ttelian’ substantive fine, meaning end, 
and the definite article in the dative case, 
meaning at the; and thus the phrase means 
literally end at ‘the, and hence, as far as to, 
until arriving at, to;—e. g. ‘Da capo fin 
al segno, from the beginning to the sign 5 
Crescendo fin al Sortissimo, increasing as 
far as to fortissimo, zt. e. louder and loud- 
er until it is as loud as possible; Fin al 
fine, to the end, &c. See Fine. 
Finaue. This Italian word means, in 
general, the close of something, the last 
and final thing. Hence it is employed in 
music, in different ways, to denote this 
idea, but more commonly to designate the 
closing passage of a piece, as e. g. the last 
passage of a symphony, an opera, &c. 
Fine: end. *This word is often placed 
at the end of a piece of music, in order to 
designate its full and perfect close. But. 


I 
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it is more particularly used in the case of a || 


Da Capo or dal segno, for the purpose of 
showing distinctly where the piece closes. 
Indeed, in this case, it ought never to be 
omitted; for, inasmuch as the piece, in 
every such instance, closes somewhere in 
the middle of itself, some sign is indispen- 
sably necessary, as a means of rendering 
that point duly palpable and distinct.— Dal 
segno al or alla fine, or fin alla fine, from 
the sign to the end. 


*F in ALT: pe or 


*F In ALTISSIMO: f, or 


*FINGER-BoarRpD. That part of a vio- 
lin, violoncello, guitar, and other stringed 
instruments, on which the fingers press 
down the strings for the purpose of making 
the different tones. 

*FINGERED. A term used, (1.) to de- 
note a tone made by pressing a finger on a 
string, in contradistinction from one made 
by an open or unfingered string; and (2.) 
to denote exercises for keyed instruments 
‘which are marked with figures and other 
signs, to show the proper fingering. 

*Finito: finished, concluded. 

-*Finto. A feigned preparation for a 
postponed close. That evolution of a 
voice or of an instrument which produces 
an expectation of the final note, but is fol- 
lowed by some other. 

*Fin Qui. To this place; ase. g. Fa- 
golti fin qui, the bassoons continue to this 
place. 

FIOREGGIANTE, FIoRIsceENTE, Fio- 
Rito: blossomed. These terms designate 
a florid, ornamented mode of performance, 
a style of execution decorated with fioret- 
tos, instrumental flourishes, &ce. 

Froretro: a@ little flower. This word 
is often used as a general name for every 


variety of musical ornament. See Fuio- 
REGGIANTE. 

FIORISCENTE, FIoRITo. See Fio- 
REGGIANTE. 

Fiorirura. An ornament, a decora- 
tion. See FioreTro. 


*First. This term is often used in mu- 
sic to signify the chief, the leading, in vari- 
ous ways; ase. g. the first violin, t. e. the 
“principal, leading violin, &e. 

*FistuuA Duxucis. (Latin.) A com- 
mon flute. 

*FistuLA GERMANICA. 
German flute. 

*FistuLaA Panis. (Latin.) Pan’s 
pipe. A wind instrument, consisting of 
reeds, each of which produces its own, ap- 
' propriate tone. 


(Latin.) A 
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*FisTULA PASTORALIs. 
shepherd’s pipe. 

*FirHEeLe. An old name of the violin. 

*FLAGEOLET, The Flageolet,—a 

FLAGIOLETTO. small wind instrument 
of ‘the flute or pipe species.—The word 
fiageolet, or flageoletto, when employed in 
relation to stringed instruments, denotes a 
particular way of making the strings sound, 
namely in such a manner as to elicit from 
them their natural accessory tones—their 
so called allied tones or beitones. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § IV. Remark.—The 
words Flautino, Flautato, Flautando, Suo- 
ni flautati or Armonict are used in the 
same sense. Compare ORDINARIO. 


*FLAGEOLET ORGAN. A small barrel 
organ, whose tones imitate those of the 
flageolet. 

Fuar. *The character ()) which is 
used to indicate that a note is to be de- 
pressed to the distance of a small second 
or so called semitone. See General Music 
Teacher, § XX. 


(Latin.) A 


*FLautT. An abbreviation of Flauto. 

FLAUTANDO, FuauTaTo. See Fuac- 
IOLETTO. 

FLAuUTINO: a@ small flute. See Orra- 


vino and FLAGIOLETTO. 

FLavuto: a flute.—Flauto traverso, the 
same, or frerman flute,—also flauto tedesco, 
German flute. Flauto d’ amore or Flau- 
tone. See the article—Flauto ptccolo: 
see Flautino and Ottavino.—Flauto a bec- 
co, Flauto dolce, (French Flite douce,) a 
beaked or mouth-piece flute, nearly the same 
as the flageolet on a large scale. 

FLAUTONE: @ large flute, a base flute, 
Flite d’? amour. (See article Onr.) It 
can easily be represented by a sixteen-feet 
register of the organ. 

FLEBILE, FLEBILMENTE: mournful, 
mournfully, nearly synonymous with 
LAGRIMOSO. 

*FLESSIBILITA: flexibility. The word 
denotes, in music, an easy, free, flexible 
mode of execution. 

*FLorip Sone. An expression equiv- 
alent to figured song or figurative music. 
The term was first employed in the fifteenth 
century, in contradistinction from plain 
chant or plain song. 

*FuutTE. A well known wind instru- 
ment. The name is from the Latin fiuta. 
Flute is also the name of a certain organ 
register. 

Fuura. *The Latin word for flute ; the 
corresponding Italian word is flauto. Yet 
the Italians sometimes use the term fluta, 
ase. g. Fluta allemanna. - The terms fluta 
and fiautone are also used as names of an 
organ register. ; . 

*FLure-a-Bec. <A_ species of flute 
which is blown at the end, instead of the 
side; it is sometimes called a common flute, _ 
though this appellation is now inappropri. | 
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ate, since the flutes blown at the side are 
much the most common. 

*FLurep. When the upper tones of a 
soprano voice are of a thin and flute-like 
character, they are said to be fluted. 


*FLutrist. One who performs on the 
flute. 

*FLUTE pv’ ALLEMAND. <A German 
flute. 


*FLurTEe-OrGan. Asmall barrel organ 
whose tones resemble those of the German 
flute. 

F. 0. Full Organ. See Fuuu ORGAN. 


*Focoso: hot, furious. This term indi- 
cates a bold, spirited, vehement style. 


Foeuietto. This term, which literally 
means, a small sheet of paper, is used by 
the Italians to designate that first-violin 
part in which are written together all the 
obligate passages of the other instruments, 
in order that, in case of necessity, the first 
violinist may play them, either with or in- 
stead of the solo player. The foglietto is, 
accordingly, as it were, a violino continuo; 
see the article Basso continuo. 


*Fotura. <A piece of music consisting 
chiefly of variations,—a species of compo- 
sition of Spanish origin, and hence called 
Follia di Spagna. 

*FoLuiA DI SpaGna. See Fouuta. 

*FonDAMENTO. The Italians often use 
this word as synonymous with basso, the 


base. See Basso. 

*ForaAMINA. A Latin name of the 
holes of a flute, &c. 

*ForMULARY. In former times this 


word was used as the name of the book 
containing the ecclesiastical tones regular- 
ly arranged. 

Forte. Strong, loud ;— Fortissimo, 
very strong or loud.—Piu, Meno, Mezzo, 
Poco forte, &c. See these articles. 

Forte-Piano: a piano-forte. 
CEMBALO. 

Forte Piano. A compound term made 
up of forte, loud, and piano, soft. The 
term denotes that a tone is to be struck 
forte and then continued piano. 

Fr. and rp. An abbreviation of Forte- 
piano, which see. ; 

*FoRTEMENT. With energy and vigor. 

*ForTissimo. See Forre. 

*Fortiss.. An abbreviation of fortissi- 
m0. 

*Forza: strength, force, power.—Con 
tutta la forza, with the whole force or pow- 
er.—Forzando, or Rinforzando, becoming 
stronger and stronger, or louder and loud- 
er; these terms are, however, applied to 
cases where the increase of loudness is 
very rapid and sudden; the sign denoting 
this forzando mode of performance is <;— 
Rinforzato, Forzato, becoming stronger, 
strengthened, rendered suddenly louder.— 


See 


- The term indicating the opposite mode of 


[6] 
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performance is Sforzando, Sforzato.— 
Compare these articles. 

*FoURTEENTH. An interval embracing 
an octave and a seventh. 

*FourtTuH. An interval embracing four 
degrees of the scale, ase. g. c—f, g—c, 
&ce. 
*Frast. The Italian word for phrases, 
zt. e. short musical passages, as e. g. 


A well known wind 
instrument, called by the French Corne de 
Chasse. 

FRESCAMENTE, FREsco: freshly, new- 
ly, &c.3 not very usual. 


*FRENCH-HoRN. 


*FreTs. Small pieces of ivory, wire or 
other substance, placed transversely on the 
finger-board of a Guitar, or other similar 
instrument, to press the finger down upon 
in striking the different tones. 

*Fuca: fugue. See Fucue. 

*Fuca Doppia: a double fugue, a fugue 
with two subjects. 

*FuGatTa. In the fugue style. 


*Fucur. (Latin and Italian Fuca,— 
French Fuave.) A particular species of 
musical composition which derives its name 
from its peculiar structure and mode of per- 
formance. The Latin word—fuga—from 
which (through the medium of the French) 
we derive our word fugue, means a flight. 
The structure of the composition, in the 
case of a fugue, seems to represent one 
voice or part as flying away from another, 
and hence the name fugue or fuga. In 
this species of composition, there are al- 
ways two or more voices or parts, each of 
which gives the same idea, one repeating 
it after another; that is to say, one com- 
mences with the principal musical thought 
of the piece (which is called the theme or 
subject,) and when he has performed it, 
another commences with the same and per- 
forms it over after him, and so on for all: 
the performers, each commencing after the 
others, and yet all performing together.— 
The fugue being a department of musical 
composition which opens a wide field for 
inventiveness and intellectual exertion, it 
has engaged the attention and efforts of 
some of the ablest musicians of past times. 
There are several varieties of this species 
of composition, as e. g. Simple fugue, 
double fugue, counter fugue. 

*Fuauist. (1.) A composer of fugues; 
(2.) a performer of fugues. 

*FuLtuy Orean. The term full organ 
means the organ in a state to exert its full 
power, 7. e. when all the registers or stops 
are employed. 


*FuLtt Turn. A turn following the 
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note upon which it is made, and consisting | 
of four notes, thus: 


*FUNDAMENTAL. This term is vari- 
ously applied in music, but always in very 
nearly its ordinary and proper meaning, and 
usually in connections which render its sig- 
nification easily understood. Thus, e. g. 
we call a note a fundamental one, when it 
is the lowest note of a chord, or the root 
from which the other notes of a chord are 
reckoned; and in like manner we some- 
times denominate a chord a fundamental 
one, when its lowest note is at the same 
time its root or fundamental note, &c. 


*FUNDAMENTAL Base. If the term 
fundamental base be applied to a single 
note, it means simply the root or fundamen- 
tal note of a chord; but if it be applied to 
a series of notes, it means that succession 
of notes which constitute the several indi- 
vidual fundamental notes of the respective 
chords. 

*FUNDAMENTAL CHORD. 
DAMENTAL. 

_FuNEBRE: funereal, pertaining to the 
burial of the dead; ase. g. Marcia fune- 
bre, a funeral march. 

*FUNZIONI. Oratorios and other sacred 
pieces composed for the Catholic church. 


Fuocoso, Con Fuoco: full of fire, ar- 
dently, vehemently ;—as e. g. Allegro con 
fuoco, an allegro of a rapid, rushing, fiery 
movement and character. 

*Furi1Bonpo: full of fury and madness. 

Furioso, Con Furia: furiously, with 
rage. 

*FURNITURE. A name given to a par- 
ticular register or stop of an organ. 

Fz. or FZ. Anabbreviation of Forzan- 
do, or Forzato. 


See Fun- 


G 


G. The tone represented by G is the 
fifth in our modern system of tones, 7. e. 
in our so called diatonic natural scale. Its 
mathematical relation to the fundamental 
tone c, is as 2 to 3, 7. e. the length ofa 
string producing g is two-thirds of the 
length of one requisite to produce c; g 
makes with ¢ an interval of a pure or per- 
fect fifth. 

GacurarRpvo: stout, strong, bold, &e.— 
Gagliarda was in early times the name of 
a dance in use among the Italians. 

*GAIMENT. (French.) Cheerful, live- 
ly. 
Maiie. Gay, cheerful, lively. This 
Gaso: feats sometimes occurs over a 
piece of music as a mark of expression, as 


e. g. Allegro gato or gajo, a gay, lively || 


FUN.—GES. 


allegro,—to be delivered with a gay and 


joyful expression. 


*GALLIARD. This word is used, (1.) as 
a substantive, to signify a gay, lively air, 
suitable for a dance; (2.) as an‘adjective, 
meaning gay, lively, &c. Compare Garo. 

GAmBA: the leg.— Viola da Gamba, lit- 
erally the viol of the leg. *The Viola da 
Gamba is an antiquated instrument, whose 
place is now supplied by the violoncello. 
It very closely resembled this latter instru- 
ment in respect to form, size, and construc- 
tion, and hence its name has been trans- 
ferred to it, so that violoncello and viola da 
gamba are often used as synonymous terms. 
The Gamb-viol or viola da gamba had 6 to 
7 strings, which were tuned to the tones 
Bs ox Co) 5s ag OE Eas ea ha Os lee de 

*GamBist. A performer on the Gambd- 
viol or violoncello. See GAMBA. 

*GamurT. Guido called his scale a 
gamut or gammut, because he commenced 
his scale with the tone represented by the 
Greek letter gamma (7 or rather I’,) [cor- 
responding to our English G,] whereas the 
scales previously to his time always began 
on A, i. e. one degree higher. Hence the 
word Gamut has come to be used more or 
less for our modern scale, though the lat- 
ter differs somewhat from Guido’s. 

GarBo (Con.) Nearly synonymous 
with Con Gusto, i. e. with a pleasing, 
agreeable expression. 

*GAVOT, A piece of dancing mu- 

GAVOTTA. , sic, now obsolete. It is 
said to have consisted of two strains, in 7 
measure, beginning always with the last 
half of the measure. 

*GrenweRA. A term applied to the three 


different sorts of musical scale, namely: 


the diatonic, the chromatic, and the enhar- 
monic. See these words respectively, and 
also General’ Music Teacher, § XVII. Re- 
mark, 

*GENERATEUR. (French.) The fun- 
damental note of the common chord. 

*GENERATING SounpD or Tone. Such 
is the nature of those vibrations which pro- 
duce tones, that any one tone on being 
struck, (in the case of stringed instruments, 
bells, &c.) produces in connection with it- 
self two other tones, namely its twelfth 
and its seventeenth. Hence the principal 
tone in this case is sometimes called a gen- 
erating tone. The better term to apply to 
the principal tone is primary, and then the 
word secondary or accessory would appro- 
priately express the other two. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § IV, Remark, and 
§ X, Remark. 

*GENERATORE. Italian for generator— 
the generating tone. 

*Genus Meuoprae: (Latin.) kind of 
melody 

*Gestours. (French.) The old comic 
and itinerant minstrels of France. 


GEN.—GLO. 


*GENIALIA. Instruments used by the 
ancient Romans at their nuptial celebra- 
tions. 

*Genus. (Latin.) Literally, a kind. 
The term was formerly introduced, and has 
since been more or less used, to designate 
a particular kind of melody or succession 
of musical tones, resulting from a particu- 
lar division and arrangement of the scale. 
The melody produced by the ordinary ar- 
rangement of the scale, (the so called dia- 
tonic scale,) is denominated the diatonic 
genus ; the melody produced by a scale of 
tones about half as far from each other as 
are those of the diatonic scale, namely by 
the chromatic (or semitonic) scale, is call- 
ed the chromatic genus; and the term en- 
harmonic genus is applied to a melody con- 
structed out of a scale of still shorter dis- 
tances, a scale whose tones are nominally 
about a quarter as far from each other as 
are those of the common diatonic scale, 
but which, according to our present meth- 
od of tuning keyed instruments and of con- 
structing our music, are really at no dis- 
tance at all from each other; so that the 
whole enharmonic genus is merely nomi- 
nal. See General Music Teacher, § XVII, 
Remark. 

*GERMAN Fuiure. A well known in- 
strument, called German, because it was 
invented in Germany. Instead of being 
blown at the end, as is the proper English 
flute, it is blown at the side. 

*GeERMAN SixtTuH. A name sometimes 
given to the superfluous sixth. 

*G Gamourt. This designation has some- 
times been applied to the tone G; 7. e.— 
imei 

Giga, (French Griaquxr.) A dance 
melody, not now in use. It consisted, 
originally, of two parts; each containing 
eight § measures, though it was sometimes 
more or less extended; each of its two 
parts repeated itself. 


*G IN ALT. 


The twice-marked g, or 


+ 


*G in AuTisstmo. The thrice marked 


GiocHEVOLE, Giochevolmente, Giocosa- 
mente, Giocolosamente, Giocoso, Giucante, 
Giuchevole, Giuocante. These terms mean 
lightly, sportively, gaily, merrily. 

Giocoso. See GiocHEVOLE. 

Givocoso. See GiocHEVOLE. 

Giusto: just, right, suitable, proper.— 
This term is sometimes used as a designa- 
tion of time, as e. g. Tempo giusto, 1. e. de- 


* 
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liver the music in just and proper time,— 
which really amounts to saying just noth- 
ing at all. Composers may very probably 
use the term, however, in cases where they 
deem exact time especially important.—As 
an indication of a particular movement, it 
is perhaps nearly synonymous with modera- 
to. 

*GuEexE. A song in three or more parts. 
Originally the glee was a gay, convivial 
composition, and hence its name; but, 
though it still retains its appellation, it has 
long since assumed various characters, and 
is often tender and pathetic, as well as jo- 
vial and gay; serious, as well as cheerful. 


*GuipinGc., A term sometimes applied 
to a vocal performance to denote a smooth, 
connected manner of singing the notes,— 
somewhat in the portamento or legato style; 
and, again, it is sometimes applied to in- 
strumental performance,—particularly to 
that on the flute and other analagous in- 
struments, and in this case it denotes a 
kind of sliding movement of the fingers 
from the holes of the instrument, for the 
purpose of leading the ear of the hearer 
the more gradually from one tone to an- 
other. 

GLISSANDO, GLISSATO, GLISSICANDO, 
GuissicatTo. These are barbarous Italian 
words from the French Glisser, to slip, to 
glide, to slide. They are sometimes used 
by composers, to denote a gliding transi- 
tion from one tone to another in perform- 
ance,—i. e. in performing a passage or 
piece of music, thus marked, we must pass 
from tone to tone, in a close, connected, 
sliding manner—in a manner opposite to 
staccato. In order to perform in the man- 


‘ner here pointed out, on the violin, for ex- 


ample, the finger must be drawn on the 
string from one tone to another, and the 
bow must be removed farther than usual 
from the bridge,—near to or perhaps even 
over the finger-board,—and must moreover 
move slowly and be made, if possible, to 
perform the series of tones with a single 
stroke,—but when this cannot be done, it 
must change its stroke as imperceptibly as 
possible. The same mode of performance 
is to be executed in the case of keyed in- 
struments by sliding one and the same fin- 
ger from one key to another. 


*GLORIFICATION. Vocal adoration. 

*Gutoria. A particular portion of a 
mass. 

*GLorTis. This is a Greek word, which 


originally meant a bird; but subsequently, 
considered as a derivative from y4woo«, or, 
in the Attic form, yswrre, (the tongue, 
speech, &c.) it came to mean the glottis 
of the human throat, and hence, because 
in singing and in speech the glottis may be 
regarded as being in a manner the mouth- 
piece of the human vocal organs, the word 
has become in music the Greek name of 
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the mouth-piece of wind instruments in 
general, but particularly of those which 
have reeds, such as the oboe, the bassoon, 
the clarinet, &c. 

~Gwaccare. See CasTAGNETTE. 

*Goat Sone. A song sung at the altar 
of the god Dionysius, during the sacrifice 
of the goat. 

*Goxu. One of the funeral lamentations 
of the Irish. 

*GonG, (perhaps better Yona.) An 
Indian or Chinese instrument, made of bell- 
metal in the cymbal form, whose powerful 
and startling sound is produced by the 
stroke of a wooden club. It is probable 
that the people of India use this instrument 
chiefly for the mere purpose of making the 
rhythm of their singing and dancing as per- 
ceptible as possible. 

*GoRGHEGGI. Vocal exercises for the 
purpose of bringing the voice from the 
throat. 

*Gracr. This word is employed in mu- 
sic chiefly in two ways; (1.) in connection | 
with the preposition with, and in this case 
denotes a smooth, easy, elegant mode of 
delivery; and (2.) itis used as the name | 
of a musical ornament, as e. g. an appog- 
giatura or fore-note, a turn, a shake, a 
trill, &c. 

*Gracres. Musical ornaments. See 
GRACE. | 
- *Grapo, (sometimes written GRappo:) | 
a step, a degree; and hence as used in mu- 
sic, it means a degree, i.e. the distance 
from any one tone to the tone next to it, 
either above or below. See DEGREE. 

*“GRADUAL.-. A service book of the 
Romish church, corresponding to our 
Psalm-book. The term is also applied to 
a piece of church music, which, according 
to the arrangement of the Catholic service, 
occurs in every mass between the gloria 
and the credo. 

*GRANDE CANTORE, or, in an abridged 
form, Gran CANTORE: a great singer. 
The term is applied to a singer of the high- 
est grade. 

*GRANDE Cassa, 

See Cues. The double drum. 

*GRAND, The English word grand, 

GRANDE. , and the corresponding Ital- 
ian word grande, both meaning properly 
great, are often used in music to denote 
what is pre-eminently large, magnificent, 
or imposing; or, in general, that which is 
in some way on a large scale; as, e. g. 
Tamburo grande, a large drum, &c.—The 
word Grosso has the same meaning. 

*GRAND SQuARE Priano-FortTE. A 
particular species of piano-forte, which is 
considered to be a great improvement on 
the common square piano-forte. 

_ GRawnvioso: great, magnificent ; ase.g. 
stile grandioso, a magnificent style of writ- 
ing, and the like. 


GNA.—GRO. 


*GrAveE, (English,) 2 These words lit- 

GRAVE, (Italian.) Sere mean hea- 
vy, weighty; and hence they are used to 
signify that which has weight in a meta- 
phorical sense, namely, dignity, serious- 
ness, and the like. They are employed in 
music to denote, (1.) a grave, dignified 
mode of delivery; and, (2.) to indicate a 
slow grade of time, perhaps about the same 
as adagio.— Con gravezzu, con gravita, 
with dignity or gravityx—The word grave 
is sometimes used in the sense of low, as 
ée. g. a grave tone; 2. e. a low tone. 

*GRAVEMENT, Gravely, slowly, 

*GRAVEMENTE. § seriously. 

.*GrRAavE Reuiaioso: religiously grave. 
This term indicates a slow movement, con- 
nected with a grave and serious style. 

GRAVEZZA. See GRAVE. 

*Graviry. This word is sometimes used 
in music to signify lowness in pitch; and 
thus we speak of the gravity of tones. 
The contrast word is acuteness. 


with grace, with elegance, &c. 

*GREAT Capencr. This term has 
sometimes been applied to a cadence in 
which the final or closing chord of a piece 
| of music is immediately preceded by the 
chord of the subdominant or fourth of the 
key, thus: 


fen 


UI Biol). 
eset 
i) 
ae sa HI co a’ 
-O- 


| This cadence is sometimes also called 
the plagal cadence. 

*GreatT SixtH. <A term applied to 
what is sometimes called a major sixth. 

*GREGORIAN CuantT. A peculiar style 
of vocal music, introduced by Pope Grego- 
ry the Great, in the sixth century. Pope 
Gregory took a deep interest in sacred mu- 
sic, and effected many important changes 
in it, materially modifying the Ambrosian 
style of singing, which had for a long period 
been in use previous to his time. The par- 
ticular character of these alterations and 
improvements cannot be stated in a short 
article, like the present, but may be ascer- 
tained by referring to Doct. Schilling’s 
Lex. der Tonkunst or to Doct. Burney’s 
Hist. Music. 

*GreatT Scauye. This term is some- 
times applied to the entire series of musi- 
cal sounds, from the lowest that can be 
heard to the highest that can be heard. 

Groppo, Gruppo, GRUPPETTO. — 
*These words literally mean a group, a 
cluster, &c. They are rather indefinitely 
employed in music to denote, in general, 
every species of musical ornament which 
consists of several small notes.—Our Eng- 
lish word Group is sometimes employed 
in music in the same way. 


Grazioso, Con Grazia: gracefully, 


GRO.—HAR. 


See GRANDE. 
Compare Bur- 


Grosso: great. 

GROTTESCO: grotesque. 
LESCO. 

*GROUND. 
lar species of musical composition, whose 
base consists of a few measures constantly 
repeated.—The word is also used adjec- 
tively to denote that which lies at the foun- 
dation, and is thus equivalent to funda- 
mental; ase. g. ground base, 1. e. a funda- 
mental, radical base. 

Gruppo orGrupreTtTo. See GRroppo. 

*GuARACHA. A Spanish dance. 

Guipa:'a guide. Such is the Italian 
name of that sign which is sometimes 
placed at the end of a staff, for the purpose 
of showing beforehand what note is to fol- 
low,-with what note the following staff is 
to commence. The Italian word Mostra 
is also used in the same sense.—We (Eng- 
lishmen and Americans) usually call this 
sign a direct. See the article Dirercr. 

*Guipa Musica. A name sometimes 
given to a book of musical instructions. 

*GuipE. The leading note of a fugue 
is sometimes called by this name. See 
Dox. 

*GuiTrarR. A well known instrument, 
of Spanish invention, originally called a 
Guitarra. It is still a very favorite instru- 
ment in Spain. 

*Gusto: taste. See Taste, and also 
Gustoso, and Con GusrTo. 

Gustoso, Con Gusro: tasteful, with 
taste. This rather singular admonition the 
composer sometimes connects with his 
piece of music, in order to remind the per- 
former that it is desirable to deliver the 
passages thus marked, in a very particular- 
ly tasteful manner. 

*G ur. This name was applied, in the 
Guidonian solmization, to the tone large 


G, or eae because this tone was the 
——_g— 

lowest of Guido’s whole system of tones, 
(which consisted, in all, of seven hexa- 
chords;) and consequently, inasmuch as 
his series of solmization syllables began 
with ut, and no hexachord was so low as 
this one, no syllable but ut could ever fall 
to this tone. 

*GuTTURAL is an adjective applied, pri- 
marily, to whatever belongs to the throat; 
as used in music, it is applied to tones that 
are formed in the throat, or to a species or 
register of voice which receives its charac- 
ter from the throat. 


H 


H. *This letter is used by the Germans, 
instead of our B, to represent the seventh 
tone of the so called natural scale. (See 
General Music Teacher, § XX, Wote by 
the Translator.)—As to the mathematical 


A name given to a particu- || %, 
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relation of the tone represented by this let- 
ter, or by our B, to the fundamental tone 
of the natural scale, it is as 8 to 15, i.e. 
of the length of string requisite for pro- 
ducing ¢ will produce the German A or our 
b. 

*Haur-Circuie. This term is applied 
to a melodic figure, consisting of four tones, 
in which the second and fourth tones, 
whether in ascending or in descending, are 
the same, 7. e. are on the same degree of 
the staff, as e. g. in @ and } below; two 
such half-circles, as in c and d, are some- 
cane ak a whole circle, thus: 


bis b. ia as $2") (d.) 
ra =itomaits So Eenae 
(ferent = ss BON ron + i 


PEs x Waa or Semi-Tones. See 
General Music Teacher, § XXXVI; also 
§ XXXVIII, with Remark, and § XVII, 
Remark. 

*HALLELUJAH, This word is a He- 


brew compound, from 
the verb 557, to 
} praise, (in the second 


*HALLELUIAH, 
and sometimes 
*ALLELUJA. 


person plural, imperative, Hon, praise 
ye, and the substantive 7, abridged 
from mm, Jehovah, the Lord; thus the 
whole form, m4 971, means, pratse ye the 


Lord. The word was variously employed 
by the Hebrews in their worship, and in 
their sacred writings. At one time, it was 
used by the priests in calling upon the 
assembly of the people to unite in praise to 
Jehovah; again it was subsequently used 
by the christian church, with appropriate 
music, on particular holy days,—the whole 
congregation sometimes uniting in the 
shouts of Hallelujah.—The 135th Psalm 
—that beautiful ascription of praise to 
the Divine Being—begins and ends (in 
the original) with this word. — Musical 
composers have from time to time made 
great use of this expression, as the text for 
some of their finest productions, ase. g. 
Handel in his Messiah. [The proper pro- 
nunciation of the word is Hal-le-li’-ya.] 

*Hawp-Directror. A name sometimes 
applied to Logier’s Chiroplast. 

*HaARMATIAN Arr. A certain spirit- 
ed, animated air, said to have been com- 
posed by Olympus. It was used in battle; 
and because the rapidity of its movement 
imitated the motion of a chariot wheel, it 
was also called the chariot air. 

*Harmonta, (Italian ARMoNrIA:) har- 
MONY. 

*HARMONIA PuHiLosopHica: philo- 
sophical harmony. A term that has some- 
times been applied to a philosophical treat- 
ment of harmony, particularly to the phi- 
losophical investigation of the various in- 
tervals and their relations. 
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*Harnmonic. The adjective of Harmo- 
ny, and of course applicable in every case 
where the idea of that word is required to 
be used adjectively.—The term is also 
sometimes used in a specific sense to desig- 
nate those accessory or allied tones which 
any primary tone naturally carries along 
with it. See GENERATING SoUND OR 
Tone; also Be1rowne, and General Music 
Teacher, § IV, Remark. 

*HARMONICA. A musical instrument, 
consisting of several glasses (in the shape 
of wine glasses or common tumblers) of 
different sizes, tuned to the different notes 
of the scale, and made to produce their 
tones by rubbing them circuitously on the 
edge with a wetted finger.—This instru- 
ment was invented by Doct. Benjamin 
Franklin, and is spoken of in Schilling’s 
Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ Harmonica ;—this word is 
always pronounced with sweet emotions of 
mind, for it designates a musical instrument 
which for more than half a century has de- 
servedly been held in high esteem, and 


which, with its. imcomparably elegant and | 


beautiful quality of sound, and the infinitely 
soft and delicate shadings of its etherial 
tones, produces an effect upon the human 
feelings that no other instrument has the 
power to produce, and that can never be 
forgotten by those who may have been 
fortunate enough to hear them.’’ 

*HarmMonic Hanp. The musical dia- 
gram of Guido. 

*Harmonic Mopuuarion. Changes 
in harmony from one key to another, as 


e. g. 


Here a modulation takes place from the 
key of C to that of F. 

*Harmonics. <A term variously ap- 
plied to designate things which are in some 
way concerned with harmony. The term 
has sometimes been specifically applied to 
that group of musical tones which are nat- 
urally allied to one another and which seem 
naturally to belong together, namely a 
principal tone with its two accessories,— 
its twelfth (5th) and its seventeenth (3d.) 
These tones are called harmonics, because 
they naturally harmonize with each other 
and belong together. Rameau built an 
extensive theory on the idea of this natura] 
alliance and combination of tones. 

*HarmMmoniovus. Consonant, agreeable; 
the opposite of dissonant or discordant. 

*Harmonist. A writer of harmony or 
a scientific‘acquaintant with harmony. 

*Harmownizep. When to any single 
part or melody other parts are added, so 
as to produce a harmonic composition, the 
former is said to be harmonized. 


| 
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*HARMONIZER. The writer of appro- 
priate harmonies to single parts or voices. 

*HARMONOMETER. A monochord (or 
string drawn between two points so as to 
produce tones) furnished with moveable 
bridges, by which it is rendered capable of 
lengthening and shortening its string at 
pleasure. 

*Harmony, (Latin Harmonia—lItalian 
Armonia.) (1.) The united, simultaneous 
sounding of several distinct, independent 
tones, 1. e. a@ chord, whether consonant or 
dissonant; (2.) A concord, as e. g. that 
of 1, 3,5 or 1, 3, 5,8; (38.) A combined 
successton of chords, making a piece of mu- 
sic.—This term is very loosely used, and 
has been very variously defined by musical 
writers. The above significations, however, 
are the ones in which it is most commonly 
used. Perhaps the most loose and general 
sense in which the term is ordinarily em- 
ployed in relation to music, is any simul- 
taneous combination of tones, whether in a 
single chord or in a successive combination 
of them. ; 

*Harp. A well known stringed instru- 
ment. 

*HARPER, 

*HARPIST. 

*Harp-Lute. A stringed instrument, 
whose shape resembles both that of the 
harp and that of the Guitar. It has twelve 
strings. 

*HaRPsIcHoRD. An instrument of the 
harp species, furnished with keys, which, 
like those of the piano-forte, enable the 
performer to strike several notes at once, 
and consequently to play in chords, and it 
is from this latter circumstance that the 
instrument is supposed to have derived its 
name—harpsichord. Previously to the in- 
vention of the piano-forte, the harpsichord 
(an improvement upon the clarichord or 
spinet) was in universal use. The Italians 
called it Clavicembalo, and the French 
Clavecin.—The earliest mention of this in- 
strument was in 15286. 


A performer on the harp. 


*Haurpoy,) (more correctly Haut- 
*HoBoek, bois.) A well known wind 
*O BOE. instrument, which arose 


from the shalm, and was in common use as 
early as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was, at this period and for some 
time afterwards, employed chiefly for mil- 
itary music, where, on account of the pierc- 
ing character of its sound, it carried the 
melody, and was deemed the principal in- 
strument. Soon, however, it was introdu- 
ced into the orchestra, to which it has now 
for a long time formed a necessary append- 


age. 
*H AUTBOYIST 
*HoBOIST f A performer on the 
> « (hautboy, or oboe. 
*OBoIsT, y> 
*HEMIDIAPENTE. A Greek name for 


imperfect or diminished fifth. 


HEM.—HOR. 


*Hemiore. An ancient fistula or flute, || manner, rhythms may be formed of any ex- 


consisting of a musical tube with 3 holes. 

*Hemirone. An old Greek name for 
an interval, less than a whole-degree or 
whole-tone, but not so small as a half-de- 
gree or semitone. 

*Hepracuorp. A Greek name for the 
interval which we call a seventh;—also the 
name of a lyre with seven strings. 

*Herauts. One of the names formerly 
given by the French to those of their min- 
strels, whose strength and clearness of 
voice qualified them to be public heralds. 


*Hexacuorpd. This Greek word was 


used to designate, (1.) Guido’s scale of six | 
| a short rest placed after a note, instead of 


tones; (2.) an interval of a sixth; (3.) a 
lyre consisting of six strings. 

*HiperN1iAN MeuopieEs: Jrish melo- 
dies. 

*HippEeNn. A term used in application 
to fifths and octaves. The immediate suc- 
cession of these intervals in harmony is for- 
bidden by the rules of musical composition; 
and when the arrangement of the chords is 
such as to make it seem to the ear as if 
these intervals did immediately succeed 
each other, though, taking the composition 
as it appears to the eye, they really do 
not,—they are said to succeed each other 
in a hidden manner and are called hidden 
octaves or fifths. 

*Hreu. This word is employed in mu- 
sic chiefly in the two following senses: (1.) 
to denote acuteness of pitch, in the case of 
the tones; (2.) as used in the comparative 
degree, it is equivalent to more extensive, 
on a larger scale, more advanced, &c., and 
in this sense it is applied to a certain de- 
partment of the doctrine of rhythm; to wit, 
that portion of rhythm which relates to the 
larger rhythmical forms and combinations 
which is hence called higher rhythm. 

HicHer RuytTumM, See General 

HicgHER RuHyYTHMs. Music Teacher, 
§§ LXVITI—LXX.—The term higher- 
rhythms is used to designate rhythmical 
combinations of notes, rhythmical forms, 
of the larger class, 7. e. those rhythmical 
forms which are larger than single simple 
measures, parts of measures, &c.; as, e. g. 


D 2 MOLE So) 2 
5 Eedaca ae 
+ 


In this example we have a rhythm consist- 
ing of two simple measures. By connect- 


ing with this another rhythm of similar 
length, we shall obtain a rhythm of a still 
higher order, thus: 


Here we have a rhythm, compounded of 
two two-measure rhythms, or a rhythm 
consisting of four simple measures. In like 


tent whatever; and whenever they consist 
of more than a single simple measure, they 
are called higher rhythms. 
*HiLARopI,—more correctly Hilarodoi. 
A Greek word in the plural number, for- 


|merly applied to wandering musical poets 


or minstrels who distinguished themselves 
by performing humorous, trifling songs. 

*“Hinaropia. The name of the short 
lyric poems which were sung by the hilar- 
odi, or hilarodoi. 


*Hisrrio. The Latin name of an ac- 
tor on the stage. 
“Hocker. <A name formerly applied to 


perpendicular strokes placed over it, to in- 
dicate a short, clipped mode of perform- 
ance, thus: 


*Houtp. This name is given to a short 
curved line drawn over a point, (“e%,) to 
indicate a prolongation of time, either on 
a note oronarest. This sign is also call- 
ed a pause, and by the Italians a fermata. 

*HoutpinG@ Nore. This term properly 
means a note in one part of a composition, 
which is prolonged or held on, while the 
notes of another part are changing or movy- 
ing. 

*“Homouogous. Those parts in the an- 
cient tetrachords which corresponded with 
each other were said to be homologous. 

*Homopnonor. A Greek name for 
UNISONS. 

*Homopnony, (ouogwria.) The Greek 
word for unison. The term was used to 
designate that species of singing in which 
one voice was accompanied by two or more 
others in unison. Homophony was used in 
contradistinction to Antiphony, which see. 

*Horn. This instrument is called by 
the Germans waldhorn, wood-horn ; by the 
Italians, corno di caccia, the horn of the 
chase; and by the French, cor de chasse, 
on account of its having been chiefly used 
formerly in the chase or for hunting pur- 
poses. The Italians designate it also by 
the simple term corno and the French by 
cor.—The horn is a wind instrument, with- 
out tone-holes, consisting of a long tube 
of brass, and rarely of silver, which termi- 
nates in a wide muzzle, and which, for con- 
venience in carrying it or handling it, is 
usually wound several times round—ordi- 
narily perhaps four times; it is blown by 
means of a metalic mouth-piece, with a 
small conical shaped cavity. It differs 
from the trumpet in the length of its tube, 
in its shape, &c. 

*Horn-Pipe. A wind instrument found 
in Wales. It consists of a common wooden 
pipe, with the appropriate sound-holes, and 
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a” 
has a hornin eachend. In the north-west 
part of England, where this instrument is 
properly indigenous, its playing is accom- 
panied with a national dance, which is also 
called a horn-pipe. The tune connected 
with this dance is always in three-fold 
measure—3, 3, or 3, and has a pretty quick 
movement. Hence, the word horn-pipe 
means (1l.) a musical instrument; (2.) a 
particular species of dance; and (3.) the 
melody or tune performed with this dance. 

*Huntine Music. Music relating in 
some way to hunting. 

*Hurpy-Gurpy. A musical instru- 
ment, whose tones are produced by the 
friction of a wheel upon strings, so placed 
as to be made to vibrate by the wheel’s 
motion. 

*HypRAULICA. A very ancient musi- 
cal instrument which was in some way 
made to perform its music by means of wa- 
ter. 


*Hymaros. Song of the Grecian Mil- 
lers. 

*HyMENAEA, A nuptial song. See 

HyMENAEON. , EPITHALAMION. 


*Hymn, (Latin Hymnus ; Greek turoc.) 
This word originally means a poem or song 
in general. For a long period, however, 
the word has been appropriated almost ex- 
clusively to those short lyrical poems or 
songs which are employed for sacred pur- 
poses; hence, the word hymn is sometimes 
defined to mean a song of praise, with ref- 
erence to the fact that the religious ser- 
vice in connection with which this species 
of poetry is sung is, in some way, either im- 
mediately or remotely, performed in the 
worship of the Divine Being. 

The word hymn is also used to designate 
a piece of music itself, namely a grave, se- 
rious, devotional composition in which it 
is proper to sing the sacred text just men- 
tioned, as e. g. ordinary Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, Motetts, and the like. 

Hymni Saliares were songs of the ancient 
Romans, which the salii, the priests of 
Mars, sung in connection with dancing, on 
the feast days of that god. 

In very early times, the word hymn (i. e. 
wuvoc) was used to designate a song of 
praise which was sung with a musical ac- 
companiment, and often with dancing, in 
honor of the heathen gods and heroes. 


*HyPATE, A name anciently applied 

HypPaton. to the lowest tetrachord or 
series of four tones; the lowest tone of 
each of the two lowest tetrachords was 
ealled by the Greeks the ,hypate, (from 
wmaroc, the greatest,) 7. e. the chief or prin- 
cipal tone. 

*Hypate Diatonos. The name giv- 
en by the Greeks to the third tone of their 
first tetrachord. 

*Hypare-Hyparon, (i.e. tmaros tra- 
tov, the greatest of the greatest.) The 
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Greeks applied this term to the lowest tone 
of their lowest tetrachord. 

*HypaTe-Meson: the intermediate 
principal. The tone which was both the 
highest of the first tetrachord and the low- 
est of the second tetrachord. 

*“HypatrorpEs. So the Greeks called 
their low tones in general. 

“HYPER, (vmeg.) A Greek preposition, 
meaning above, over, higher, &c., ase. g. 
Ayper-Lydian, above the Lydian; Hyper- 
Phrygian, above the Phrygian. 

*HyprerR-AEOLIAN. The term by which 
the Greeks distinguished that of their 
modes which was a fourth higher than the 
Aleolian. 

*HyPERBOLAEON. A name which the 
Greeks gave their fifth tetrachord. 

*Hyper-Diazeuxis. When two tetra- 
chords were separated from each other by 
the interval of an octave, that separation 
was termed a hyper-diazeuzis. 

*“Hyprer-Dorian. One of the Greek 
modes which was a fourth higher than Do- 
rian; this mode was also called the Mizo- 
lydian. 

*HypreriastTion. The hyperiastion or 
hyper-lonic mode was a fourth above the 
Tonic. 

*“Hyper-Lypian. That Greek mode 
which was a fourth higher than the Lydian. 


*Hyper-Mixo-Lypian. See Hyprer- 
PHRYGIAN. 

*Hyprer-PHryGian. The hyper-phryg- 
ian or hyper-mixo-Lydian mode was an 
octave above the Dorian. 

*Hypo, (vzo.) A Greek preposition, 
meaning under, below, lower than; asre. g. 
Hypo-Phrygian, lower than the Phrygian. 


*Hypo-AEoOLIAN. That Greek mode 
which was a fourth lower than the Aeolian. 


*Hypocritic. This word comes from 
vmoxerovc—the representation or action of a 
player on the stage, vstoxgitizd6s—pertain- 
ing to theatrical action. or representation. 
Hence, every species of music designed for 
the stage, is hypocritic music. This is the 
sense in which the Greeks used the word. 
We do not at the present period, however, 
employ the term in so extensive a significa- 
tion, but confine it to a species of music 
employed in connection with scenic decla- 
mation or pantomimic representation,— 
music which characteristically accompanies 
these performances, or which, in other 
words, coincides with them in the varied 
character of its expression. 

*Hypo-Diazeuxis. The interval of a 
fifth, when found between two tetrachords. 


*Hypo-Dor1an. A Greek mode which 
was lower than any other in pitch; it was 
a fourth below the Dorian. 

_*Hypo-lastian. See Hypvo-lIonran, 


*Hypo-lonran. A Greek mode which 
was a fourth below the Jonian 


. 
—— 
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*Hyvo-Lypran. A Greek mode which 
was a fourth below the Lydian. 

*Hypo-Mixo-Lypian. The  plagal 
mode of the Mixo-Lydian,—a mode added 
to the others by Guido. 

*Hypo-PHrRyGIan. This mode wasa 
fourth below the Phrygian. 

*HyPo-PROSLAMBANOMENOS. ‘This 
appellation was given to the tone which 
Guido added to the scale of the Greeks, 
namely G 

*HyporcHEMES. A military or tri- 
umphant song,—or dance song, employed 
by the Greeks on various occasions. 

*Hypo-SynaPHre. When there was an 
interval between two tetrachords which 
was equal to another tetrachord and was 
occupied by another tetrachord, this inter- 
val or separation was called a hypo-sy- 


naphe. 
iT 


*JampBic. Jambic is an adjective which 
represents the properties and attributes of 
the substantive Jambus, which see. 

*TamBus. The word iambas, as em- 
ployed in music, is the name of a musical 
foot consisting of a short and a long (~ —) 
syllable. Every piece of music in uneven 
measure contains, in principle, iambuses; 
but this is particularly the case in three- 
eight and three-quarter measure, and es- 
pecially when they begin with the up-beat, 


as é. g. 
ed De 
|e dee deta te | etl 
ee al ‘phe 
Iambuses may also be formed in even 
measure, though not of so strong and so 
decided a character, ase. g. 


edt sets to 


*In CanTo: the singing or song. 

*In Cotorito: the coloring. This term | 
is used in reference to dramatic singing, to | 
denote the adaptation of the performance | 
to the character represented. 

*Ix Passo Tempo: the pastime. A lit- 
tle piece of music intended for diversion. 

*In PonricEu.o: the little bridge. The 
Italians give this name to the bridge of a 
violin, violoncello, and all other instru- 
ments played with the bow. The word 
ponticello sometimes occurs in the parts 
written for such instruments, in which case 
it stands for sul ponticello, (above or upon 
the bridge,) and denotes that, in these 
places, the bow must be carried close to 
the bridge. 

The term il ponticello is also sometimes | 
applied to that dividing point in a man’s 
voice at which the natural male voice | 
meets the falset. 

*In SpRucciouarE. An expression | | 
which, in piano-forte music, implies a slid- | 
ing of the finger along the keys. | 
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*In Tempo CRESCENDO: increasing 
the time.—Accelerando or Strigendo is usu- 
ally employed instead of this term. 

*Iu VoLTeGGiarE. An _ expression 


;;sometimes applied to the crossing of the 


hands in piano-forte playing. 
*IMBROGLIO: a@ confusion, a jumbling, 
acomplication. This term is sometimes 
applied to those passages of a piece of mu- 
sic, in which a rhythmically contrasted 
movement introduces itself, while the spe- 
cies of measure remains in other respects 
unaltered. Anexample of this kind may 
be seen in the following trio taken from a 


minuet of eee 


nn 


4 


i) epee pees 
yee 20 ieee pie 


— 


Der 
P 
Such revulsive, jerking, He bere. 
cal movements frequently occur. They 
are sometimes designated by the expression 
tempo rubato, i. e. stolen or robbed time, 
and also by the word confusion. 
*IMiraNnpo LA Vocr. An expression 
sometimes found in accompaniments to vo- 
cal music, for the purpose of directing the 
instrumental performer or performers to 
imitate the manner of the vocal perform- 
ance. 


*[MITATIO, These terms are ap- 
“IMITATION, >plied to a particular 
*IMITAZIONE. ) species of polyphonic 


musical composition, in which the same 
musical idea is repeated by several different 
voices and on different degrees of the scale 
or staff; and hence we have imitations in 
the fifth, in the octave, in the second, &c. 


“IMITATIVE. This appellation is ap- 
plied to music which is particularly expres- 
sive, music that zmztates either the internal 
feelings and states of the mind, or the ob- 
| jects and occurrences of the external world. 

*IMMEDIATE CADENCE. A cadence 
| which occurs immediately after the domi- 
nant harmony, thus: 


Immediate cadence is but another name 
for the common perfect cadence. 

*ImperrectT. This word is variously 
applied in music.—Chords and intervals, e. g¢. 
are sometimes said to be imperfect, when 
they do not contain all their nominal mem- 
bers or degrees, as in the following in- 


stance, sae 
SS 


where the common or 


three-fold chord of c is without its third, 


‘sometimes employed in application to 
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adjective alto, meaning (like the Latin al- 
tus,) high. ‘Thus the phrase in alt means 


chords, as synonymous with diminished ; || 0” htgh. It has sometimes been applied 
thus e. g. the following diminished fifth || to the several letters or tones which lie 


namely e.—Again, the word imperfect is 


(inte AON between the twice-marked f and the thrice 
—e—} consisting of two small or mi- = 

at || marked g, thus: 

nor thirds, is sometimes called an imperfect _p- -p- 2 

fifth, in contradistinction from the so cal ey Tas of avo aka ae meee 

ed perfect fifth, which consists of one large —h = 

third and one small third. parapet Sah See te 


*ImpeRFECT Concorp. All the con-|| a } Re 
cords, except the fourth and the fifth, are ‘In Autisstmo. This phrase is the su- 


sometimes called imperfect; hence the perlative of the preceding. All the letters 
third and the sixth are the intervals tol or tones which are above the thrice-mark- 


which the term particularly applies. 

*IMPERFECT CoNsONANCE. That con- 
sonance or concord whose interval or in- 
tervals may be either large or small, (ma- 
jor or minor,) and yet the concordance or 
consonance be preserved. 

*IMPERFECT MEASURE. Imperfect 
measure, and also binary measure, are 
terms which were once applied to what we 
now call two-fold measure. 

*IMPERFECT PERIopD. A period which 
does not entirely satisfy the ear, or, in oth- 
er words, a period that does not come to a 
full and satisfactory close. Such a pas- 
sage is improperly called a period: it 
should be called a phrase, or—in cases 
where the close is very nearly a perfect 
one—a section. See PERFECT PERIOD. 

*IMPERIOSO: imperious, imperative, rul- 
ing, commanding, and the like. 

IMPONENTE. *Imponente is an Italian 
participial adjective, (from the verb impo- 
nere,—properly imporre,—to lay upon, to 
command, &c.,) and means commanding, 
laying upon, controlling in an authorita- 
tive manner. It is employed in music as a 
mark of expression, and indicates an au- 
thoritative, mandatory, dictatorial mode 
of performance; it does not often admit 
of any thing in the style of legato, but re- 
quires, on the contrary, a strong accentua- 


ed f, or f in alt, are said to be in altissi- 
mo, i. e. in the highest octave. 

*In Auriss. The abbreviation of in al- 
tissimo. 

*INCONSONANCE. A discordance. 


aside, apart. A scenic expression in the 
recitative of the Italian opera, directing 
a certain passage to be addressed aside to 
some character not directly engaged in 
the dialogue. 

*InrinirE. An appellation applied to 
a perpetual fugue, or any other musical 
composition which returns into itself, and 
thus, as it were, never ends. The canon 
is an instance of this kind. 

*INFLATILE. A general epithet some- 
times applied to wind instruments, to dis- 
tinguish them from others. 

*INFLECTION. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to an expressive variation of the voice 
in musical performance. 

*In Fucus. A movement is said to be 
in fugue, when it consists of a single sub- 
ject, the support of which constitutes the 
principal feature of the movement. 

*INGANNO: a@ cheat, atrick, a deception. 
This term is sometimes used to designate a 
preparation for a cadence in a case where 
the expected cadence does not follow, and 
tion and a rather staccato style. where consequently a trick or deception is 

‘Impresario. The Italian word for || Played off upon the hearer. 
the manager or conductor of a concert. *[wiziato: initiated. The term is va- 

Impreruoso,—Con Impero: impetuous, || riously applied to those who have a mature 


_ timpetuously ; boisterous, &c. and full acquaintance with a thing, instead 

*ImMPpRomPTv: without previous reflec-|| of being novices or beginners. 
tion or preparation,—synonymous with ez-|| Inwo, (Italian.) Ahymn; Innt, (plu- 
tempore, or extemporaneously. ral,) hymns. 

*IMPROVVISARE. An Italian verb, INNOCENTE, INNOCENTEMENTE: in- 
meaning to make verses or to sing extem- || nocent, artless, UNASSUMING. This term 
poraneously. See ImprovviIsATORI. indicates an artless, simple style of per- 

*IMPROVVISATORI. This word is an|| formance. pare? 
Italian substantive, in the plural number, Ino,—feminine Ina. Italian diminutive 


and means certain musical poets, who || endings; ase. g. fiautino, the diminutive 
make it a profession to recite and sing ex- || of flauto, (a flute,) meaning @ little flute ; 
temporaneously. Persons of this descrip- ||—cantatina, a small cantato or cantate ;— 
tion are said to be common in Italy. concertino, a small concerto or concert.— 

*In Aur. This expression is an abridg- || These diminutive endings, like etto and ef- 
ment of in alto, compounded of the Italian | ta, are sometimes used adjectively, as e. g. 
preposition in, meaning in, on, &c. and the | dndantino, somewhat andante, a little an- 


*In DisPpaRTE: ina state of separation, - 


a 
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dante. Compare Exo and Euua, Erro 
and Erra. 

*In OrGANo. An expression which 
was formerly sometimes applied to com- 
positions in more than two parts. 

*In Pauco: on a floor, stage, or plat- 
form. This expression was formerly ap- 
plied to a musical performance on a stage. 

*INSTRUMENTAL ANTHEM. An an- 
them with an instrumental accompaniment. 


INsTRUMENTAL Music. Music com- 
posed for instruments or performed by in- 


struments. See General Music Teacher, 
§ VIL. 
*[NSTRUMENTIST. A _ general name 


for any instrumental performer. 

*[NSTRUMENTATION. Instrumentation 
is the art of completing an instrumental 
musical composition—already invented 
and determined upon in all its leading and 
most essential features—in such a manner 
as to give it an appropriate adaptation and 
assignment to all the instruments which 
are necessary to its due and legitimate exe- 
cution. Thus, instrumentation distinguish- 
es itself from instrumental composition, in 
the fact that the latter covers the whole 
ground of devising and constructing a piece 
of instrumental music, from beginning to 
end; while the former occupies only a part 
of this ground, namely the giving of the 
finishing strokes to the composition after 
its entire outline is struck out and its fun- 
damental elements are determined upon; 
instrumentation is the filling up,of the out- 
line already drawn, or the putting of the 
finishing colors upon the already painted 
ground work of the picture. 

The term instrumentation is sometimes 
used, however, as synonymous with instru- 
mental composition. 

*INTAVOLARE. This is an Italian verb 
meaning literally to wainscot, to rail in, 
&c. They employed it in music, however, 
to denote the writing of musical notes in 
their so called intavolatura, i. e. a note- 
tabulature. See TABULATURE. 

*INTAVOLATURA. A musical tabula- 
ture. 

*‘InTeRuvpws (1.) A piece of music 
played between the acts of a drama; (2.) 
any short, intermediate instrumental per- 
- formance whatever. 

*[NTERMEZZI. Detached dances or in- 
terludes, with which the Italians diversify 
their operatic dramas. 

INTERMEZZO. *A little opera or mu- 
sical drama, which does not constitute the 
principal piece performed, but merely an 
interposed relief. 

INTERVAL, See General Music 

INTERVALS. , Teacher, §§ XXXII— 
XLVI; together with § 47 of the Theory. 
—Accessory names of intervals §§ XXXV 
—XXXIX.—Small and large intervals, 
§ XXXVI.—Diminished and superfluous, 


§§ XXXVII and XXXVIII. Doubly di- 
minished and doubly superfiuous, § 
XX XIX.—General review of the inte1- 
vals, § XLVI.—Inversion of intervals, §§ 
XLII—XLV.—Numerical names of inter- 
vals, §§ XX XIII and XXXIV. 
*INTONATE. To intonate is to sound 
the tones; to intonate correctly is to sound 
the tones in their true pitches; to intonate 
elegantly, tastefully, expressively and the 
lke, is to sound the tones in that manner. 


*INTONATION. Intonation is a substan- 
tive which expresses the abstract of the 
verb ro INTOoNATR, which see. 

INTRATA. See ENTRATA. 

*In Tripito. <A term employed by the 
old musicians to designate a composition 
in three parts. 

*InrTRopUCTION. The opening move- 
ment of any piece of music. 

*INTRODUTTORIO. Italian for InrRo- 
DUCTION, which see. 

*“INTROITUS: an entrance, a coming in. 
This term is used to designate that part of 
the service of the Catholic church which is 
performed when the priests come in. 

*INTRODUZIONE. An Italian word for 
introduction. 

*“INvERsIoN. This word is employed in 
music in the sense of a change of position. 
It denotes, (1.) the transfer of a musical 
subject or theme from one part of the com- 
position to another; (2.) a reversed order 
of the text set to a musical composition; 
(8.) such a change of position in the notes 
of a chord as that the note which was the 
lowest becomes the highest. 

*INVERTED. See INvERSION. 

*INVERSIONAL CHoRDs: inverted 
chords.—(An awkward, affected expression, 
which ought not to be used.) 

*INVERTED Turn. A musical orna- 
ment consisting of three notes prefixed to 
a principal note, namely one note the next 
degree below the principal, another on the 
same degree as the principal, and the re- 
maining one on the next degree above, 


thus: 


*Io BAccHE. A convivial Latin excla- 
mation, meaning O Bacchus! Hail Bac- 
chus! It was sometimes made the burden 
or principal theme of the ancient festive 
lyric poetry. 

*Ionrtan. Anepithet applied to one of 
the five middle modes of the Greeks, 

*Jo TriumpPHE. A Latin exclamation of 
triumph and exultation, meaning O triwm- 
phus or triumph! Hail triumph! It often 
occurred in the lyric poetry of the Romans. 

Ira. See ADIRATO. 

*[n1sH Tunes. Melodies of Irish ori- 
gin, which are usually characterized by 
wildness, sweetness, and pathos. 
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*IRREGULAR Prriop. A period in 
which an expected final close is interrupted 
or suspended, by means of a false or im- 
perfect cadence. 

*[RRELATIVE. A term sometimes ap- 
plied to those chords, keys, and scales 
which have no common connecting tie be- 
tween them; ase. g. two chords without 
any note common to both;—two scales 
which, though alike in their individual in- 
ternal structure, are still so differently sit- 
uated in the great system of tones that 
they do not naturally mingle or sympathize 
with each other—do not produce a unity 
of impression upon the ear. 

*[socuronovus. A Greek word, mean- 
ing literally, of an equated or equalized 
time, and applied in music to the designa- 
tion of time equally measured by beats.— 
The term is sometimes also applied to such 
vibrations of a pendulum as are performed 
in equal times. 

Isresso. See L’1sTEsso. : 

*IsrRONENTE Musico. An Italian ex- 
pression for musical instrument. 

*[ruymBos. A musical dance of the 
ancient Greeks, performed in honor of 


Bacchus. 
J 


*JALEME, (Uaieuos:) a plaintive song, a 
melancholy,elegiac poem. A name applied 
to an old Greek Song of Lamentation. 

*JarGcon. A mixture of confused and 
discordant tones. 

*Jic. A light, cheerful air, very gene- 
rally in § measure. 

*JiwGues. Loose pieces of tin placed 
around a tambourine, for the purpose of 
increasing the noise of the instrument. | 

*JocuLATor. A Jongleur, which see. 

*FJONGLEUR: a juggler, a mountebank. 
This word was also applied to a set of 
wandering musicians, who, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, traveled about 
France, either singing their own composi- 
tions or attending those bards who com- 
posed verses but were obliged to hire sing- 
ers and other musical performers to exe- 
cute them. . 

*Jupe. An ancient Greek hymn, sung 
in honor of Ceres and Bacchus. 

*JuBILEE, (French Judilé, Latin Jubdi- 
lum.) (1.) A time of special joy and fes- 
tivity among the ancient Jews. At the 
commencement of every fiftieth year among 
that people, all slaves were liberated, and 
all lands which had been alienated during 
the whole preceding forty-nine years, 
reverted to their former owners; and 
accordingly this period was one of great 
rejoicing, and was calleda jubilee. Hence, 
(2.) jubilee has come to mean in general, 
any season of public festivity and joy; and 
(3.) a religious ceremony celebrated at 
Rome, when the Pope grants plenary indul- ; 
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gence. Music always combines itself with 
these seasons, and the natural alliance 
which the idea’ of this word holds with 
music has often occasioned it to be, in one 
form and another, the theme of musical 
composition. 

*JuLtes. A hymn of the ancient Greeks, 
which was often sung by the reapers in 
honor of Ceres. 


K 


*Kaparo. The name of a small drum, 
used in Egypt and Abyssinia. In playing 
it, it is struck with the naked hand. 

*KrENERS. Singers formerly employed 
in Ireland by the friends and relatives of 
the deceased, to mournin vocal verse over 
the corpse of the dead. This ceremony 
was performed in the night, and the lam- 
entation or ullaloo was usually accompa- 
nied by the harp. 

*Keranim. The Sacerdotal trumpet 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

*Keras. One of the names applied to 
the ancient hydraulica or water-organ. 

*Kry. The word Key means, (1.) that 
fundamental tone from which, as number 
one or as the starting point, the other 
tones of a piece of music are reckoned and 
arranged: this tone is sometimes called 
the tonic or Key-note; and, imasmuch as 
every single degree of our system of tones 
may, in turn, be taken as the starting-point 
or the number one, it follows that we can 
have as many different number ones, tonics, 
Key-notes, or common centres, as we have 
different degrees in our system of tones, 
namely c, cB, d, df,e, f, £8, 8, gf, a, ag, b. 
—Again, (2.) the term Key means that 
series of tones which is constructed upon 
any one of these number ones or common 
centres, and thus it is very nearly synon- 
ymous with the word scale. We accor- 
dingly have as many different Keys as 
there are different degrees in our system 
of tones, namely the Key of c, the Key 
of cH, the Key of d, of df,of e, of f, of f#, 
of g, of gf, of a, of af, and of 6.—There 
are two general classes of keys; (a.) those 
keys whose first third, reckoning from 
number one, is a large or so called major 
third, are called large or major keys; (b.) 
thosé keys whose first third is a small or 
so called minor third, are called small or 
minor keys. Now as a key of each of 
these two classes may be constructed on 
every one of the twelve degrees of our 
modern system of tones, we have, in all, 
twenty-four different keys—twelve large 
or major, and twelve small or minor. 

The term MopDE is sometimes used in the 
second sense of the term key; and thus we 
speak of the musical modes of the ancient 
Greeks, &c. 

(3) The word key is also used as the 


a 


KEY.—LEG. 


name of that moveable part of a particular 
class of musical instruments to which the 
finger is applied in producing tones, as e.g. 
the keys of a piano-forte, of an organ, of 
a flute, &ec. &e. 

*Key-Boarp. This term means, (1.) 
the range of keys in a piano-forte, an or- 
gan, or any other like instrument; (2.) an 
instrument sometimes used for dividing the 
intervals of the octave. 

*Krey-Noter. See Kry. 

*Keys oF A Prano-Forte, &c. See 
Key. 

*Kinc. A musical instrument made of 
stones, and played either by striking the 
stones one against another, or by striking 
them with a stick. 


*Krwor or Kinnor. The name of the 


musical instrument which David played in. 


the presence of Saul. 


*Kwexu. The tolling of a bell at a fu- 
neral. 
*Krumuorn. <A _ wind instrument, 


somewhat like a bassoon. 

*Kyrir. This is a Greek substantive, 
in the vocative case, from zugoc, proprie- 
tor, possessor, lord, and, as used in the sa- 
ered writings, rHe Lorp. This word, in 
connection with the phrase ‘‘ Kyrie eleison, 
Christe eleison,’’ constitutes the introduc- 
tory portion of the Catholic masses.—Any 
piece of church music commencing with 
this word is called a Kyrie. 


L 


L. This letter is sometimes used, in 
piano-forte music, as an abridgment for left, 
and denotes that the notes over which it is 
placed are to be played with the left hand. 

*La. The syllable applied to the sixth 
tone of any scale. 

*La Cuasse. <A French name for a 
piece of hunting music. 

LacrIMANDO, Lacrimoso. See LaG- 
RIMANDO. 

*Lacrimoso, or Lacrimoso: tearful, 
weeping, pathetic. 

LaGrRimMaANbDo, LaGrimoso, (French 
larmoyant :) weeping, tearful. This term 
indicates that the passages thus marked 
are to be performed with a sad, pathetic 
expression; and hence, that they are usu- 
ally to be delivered with a slow movement. 

LAMENTABILE, LAmENToso: lamen- 
table, lamentably. The term has much the 
same meaning as Lagrimoso. 

*LAMENTATIONS. Funeral music of 
the ancient Jews. 

*LAMENTATRICES. The name of those 
female singers, who, among the Hebrews, 
were hired to weep and sing at funerals. 

*LAMENTAZIONE: lamentation. 

*LAMENTEVOLE: plaintive, laménta- 
ble. The movement, in the case of: this 
mark, should of course be slow, and the 
expression plaintive and mournful. 


Lill 


*LAMENTs. A name formerly applied 
to the mournful, pathetic tunes of the 
Scotch. 

*LANGUEMENTE: languishingly. 


LANGUENDO, LANGUENTE, LANGUI- 
po: languishing, pining. This term usu- 
ally denotes an expression of that pining, 
languishing feeling which arises from strong 
desire. 


LARGHETTO. See LarGo and Erro. 


Lareco: broad, large, extended. This 
term, when used in music, designates the 
slowest grade of time;—the superlative 
Lar ghissimo is but little used;—the dimin- 
utive Larghetto means somewhat largo. 

It has long been a matter of contention 
among musicians, which of the two terms, 
Largo or 4dagio, denotes the slower grade 
of time,—a controversy which has finally 
terminated in favor of the former. Those 
who assigned to Adagio a slower moye- 
ment than that indicated by Largo, evi- 
dently confounded Largo with Lento, which 
latter is admitted to denote a quicker 
movement than Adagio,zand which, as it 
were, forms the fourth degree of slow 
movement, reckoning from Largo. Even 
Larghetto itself, the diminutive of Largo, 
still denotes a somewhat slower movement 
than Adagio and constitutes the interme- 
diate grade of time between Adagio and 
Largo. 

*LarGo pi Mouro. Very Largo,— 
Largo in an unusual degree. 

*Laupi. Certain sacred songs address- 
ed to the Virgin Mary and the Saints. 

*La Voutra. (1.) Anold lively dance; 
(2.) the tune sung or played to it. 

*Lay. (1.) A species of lyric poetry, 
formerly much in use; (2.) any little light 
song or air. 

*LEADING-NOTE. 
of the scale. 

*LEANING-NOTE. 
or fore-note. 

*Le Coant Royau. A name given by 
the French to the choral hymns sung to 
the Virgin by the pilgrims, on their return 
from the Holy Land. 

*LeGer Lines. Added lines, 7. e. 
lines added above or below the staff, when- 
ever more lines are wanted than the regular 
lines of the staff. 

LeGaRE, also Licarr. An Italian 
verb, meaning to bind, to tie, to connect to- 
gether. Hence, Legato, bound, connected 
together, closely joined ;—Legatissimo, very 
much bound, very closely joined, &c.;—Le- 
gatura, a binding, &c.,—or a bind, a tie. 
These terms, employed as marks of musi- 
cal expression, mean the opposite of stac- 
cato. 

*LeGARE LE Nore: join the notes close- 
ly. See LEGARE. 

*Lecaro. See LEGARE. 
LEeGGERANZA,Leggerezza, Leggievezza, 


The seventh note 


An appoggiature 


LIV 


Levezza: nimbleness, lightness ;—LEG- 
GERAMENTE, Leggermente, Leggiadra- 
mente, Leggiadretto, Leggiadro, Leggiere, 
Leggieri, Leggiermente, Legziero, Leggi- 
eruculo: light, nimble, of elastic, light, 
movement ;--LEGGERISSIMAMENTE, Lee- 
gerissimo, Leggierissimamente, Leggierts- 
simo: very light, very nimble, of an ex- 
tremely elastic and sprightly movement. 
LEGGIADRAMENTE, Leggiadro, Leg- 


giadretio: delicately, beautifully, elegant- 
ly. 
LeGGiERo. See LEGGERANZA. 
Lreewno, (Latin lignum:) wood.—Col 


legno, with the wood,—an expression some- 
times used in application, to the playing of 
the violin or other similar instrument, to 
denote that the strings are to be struck 
with the wooden part of the bow, instead 
of being made to vibrate, as usual, by 
drawing the hair of the bow across them. 


LENTAMENTE, LENTEMENTE. See 
LENTO. 

LentTanpo. See RALLENTANDO. 

Lento: *slowly, gently. . Lento, as a 


musical term, denotes a movement some- 
what less slow than 4dagio. See Larao. 


Levare. See BATTERE and ELEva- 
ZIONE. 

*Liatson. A French name for a tie, 7.e. 
a curved line drawn from one note to an- 
other. 

Lizitum (Ap.) Latin at pleasure.— 
See PIAcERE. 

*License. Another name for the lib- 
erties sometimes taken by distinguished 
masters, with the rules of musical composi- 
tion or performance. 


*LICHANOS, The name of the 
sometimes incorrectly > third string or tone 
*LYCHANOS. of the two lowest || 


tetrachords of the Greek system; hence, 
lichanos hypaton, and lichanos meson. 


5 


This name is applied 
to (1.) a curved line 


*LIGATURA, 
*LIGATURE. 


drawn over or under two or more notes | 


which are to be sung to one syllable; (2.) 
a curved line drawn over or under several 


notes in instrumental music, to denote that | 
they are to be performed in a smooth and | 
and—in the case of.a' 


~ stringed instrument—played with a single | S°ft and delicate in its tone. 


connected manner; 


stroke of the bow;—(3.) those cross- 
strokes which pass through the stems of 
eighth, sixteenth, &c. notes, in cases where 


these notes are connected together by | 
An illustration of each | 
ofthese three applications of the word | 
ligature may be seen in the following ex-!! 


such cross-strokes. 


amples: 


(1.) (2.) 


Gad 6oee 


Glo - ry. 


LEG.—LYR. 


(3.) iv 
esa 


Liscio: smooth, even, polished. 

L’1srEesso, better Lo sresso: the same 
See Mepesimo, and Sresso. 

Linto: adute. Compare MANDOLINO 

Loco. See Luogo. 

*Loco PepauxE. This expression means 
two things: (1.) that the notes are to be 
played in the same pitch in which they are 
written; and, (2.) that the pedal is to be 
used, 

*Lopi. See Laupt. 

*Love-Viout. See VioLa D’AMOUR. 

*LourE. (1.) An antiquated musical 
instrument somewhat like the French bag- 
pipe ; (2.) an old dance tune, of a grave 
movement, now out of use. 

*Louvre. A well known French air, 
to which Louis the Fourteenth was much 
attached. 

LucusrReE: mournful, gloomy, sad.—It 
is also used as a designation of time, and 
then indicates a slow movement, as e. g. 
marcia lugubre, a slow, melancholy march. 

*LurinincG. A short, melancholy strain, 
sung by the women of Scotland. 

Lvoco,—less correctly Loco. *This 
word means literally in place. It is usual- 
ly employed in cases where a passage or 
several notes have been performed an oc- 
tave higher or lower, than the form of the 
notes themselves would indicate,—to de- 
note that, from the point where it stands; 
onward, the notes are to be played in the 


‘octave or place where they are actually 


written.—Lo. or Loc. abbreviations of Lo- 
co. See article ABBREVIATIONS. 

LusinGanpo, Lusingante, Lusinghe- 
vole, Lusinghevolmente, Lusinghiere, Lu- 
singhiero: flattering, insinuating ; flatter- 
ingly, insinuatingly, in an insinuating, 
ingratiuting manner. 

*“Luranisr. <A performer on the Lute. 

*Lurer. A stringed instrument, of very 


| early origin, which, like the Guitar, is play- 


ed by the hand, without a bow. 
*Lypran. The name of an ancient 
Greek instrument, said to have been very 


Lyp1aw Mopr, A particular system 
of tones among the ancient musicians.— 
See Weber’s Theory of Musical Composi- 
tion, § 582. 

*Lyra Doppra: a double lyre. 
cient musical instrument. 

*LyrA Mrenpicorum. An old string- 
ed instrument, in shape somewhat like a 
violin. 

*Lyra-Viou. A stringed instrument, 
resembling both the lyre and the viol. 


An an- 


*LYRA. The lyra is supposed to be 
_ *Lyre.§the most ancient of stringed 
instruments. The form of the instrument 


LYR.—MAN, 


varied in different countries and at different 
periods, though one of the earliest forms 
was that triangular shape from which 
arose afterwards the harp. It had at first 
only three strings, but subsequently, at 
different times and in different places, it 
was furnished with four, five, six, &c. 
*LyrREGuITARRE. A favorite stringed 
instrument invented by the French in the 
last century. Its form is like that of the 
ancient lyre, differing only by having its 
finger-board furnished with bands, like the 


guitar. It has six strings, namely FE, 4, 
d, g, b, e. 
*Lyric. Lyric means, (1.) that which 


pertains to the lyre; (2.) a particular spe- 
cies of poetry, namely that which especially 
abounds in sentiment, feeling, pathos, and 
expression,—that which is particularly al- 
lied to music, and is adapted to be sung; 
(3.) a class of musical compositions which 
have a special sympathy with the kind of 
poetry above described, suche. g. as songs, 
hymns, motetis, cantates, &c. 

*LyYRICHORD. 
somewhat in the form of an upright harp- 
sichord. 

*Lyrist. A performer on the lyre. 

*Lyropi. Ancient vocalists who ac- 
companied themselves on the lyre. 


M 


M. This letter is used as an abbreviation 
in several instances, namely; (1.) M. or 
m. t. €. mano or main, hand ; (2.) in desig- 
nations of time according to the metron- 
ome, WM. means metronome; (3.) in con- 
nection with f, or p, it stands for mezzo; 
thus, mf, 7. e. mezzo forte,—mp, 1. e. 
mezzo piano. 

Ma. An Italian conjunction, meaning 
but; ase. g. Allegro ma non troppo, 1. e. 
Allegro, but not too much so. 

*MADRIGAL. (1.) A species of lyric 

*MADRIGALE. ‘ poetry of a small com- 
pass, which devotes itself to the expression 
of ingenious, pretty, sentimental thoughts 
chiefly relating to love, and which embra- 
ces not less than four, nor ordinarily more 
than sixteen verses; (2.) a species of mu- 
sical composition which was, in general, of 
a particularly rich and sonorous charac- 
ter, rather nice and studied in its construc- 
tion, and ultimately transformed into the 
style of an extended fugue. This kind of 
composition was, in one form and another, 
very much cultivated in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, particularly in Italy; but it is 
now, to a considerable extent, supplanted 
by the introduction of Motetts. The mad- 
rigal may probably be regarded also as the 
precursor of the opera. 

*MAapDRIGALI CONCERTATI: concer- 
ted madrigals, i. e. madrigals with an 
accompaniment. 


A stringed instrument | 


LV 


MaxEstToso; majestic, majestically. 

MAEsTRO; @ master. 

*MacGopis. An ancient musical instru- 
ment, with two sets of strings, tuned in 
octaves. 

MacGeroLatTa. A Spring-song, or May- 
song. 

MaGaGiore: larger, greater. This term 
occurs in music in different connections:— 
(1.) as a designation of time, as e. g. tem- 
po maggiore, an expression equivalent to 
tempo alla breve; (2.) it is applied to mu- 
sical modes or keys, as, e. g. modo mag- 
giore, major key or mode; (3.) it is ap- 
plied to intervals, as e. g. terza maggiore, 
ithe large or major third, &c. (Compare 
MINORE.) 

*MAGODI. 
musicians. 

*Macopra. The name of the poetry 
sung by the magodt. 

*Masor. The Latin word for larger or 
greater. It is frequently applied to inter- 
vals, chords, keys, scales, &c. 

*Marsor Key. See Key;—also Gene- 
ral Music Teacher, § CV. 

*Masor Mope. See Key;—also Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § CVI. 

*Mazor Turrp. A third, both of whose 
‘degrees are large seconds. See General 
Music Teacher, § XXXVI. 

Maurinconico: melancholy. 

Mawca: the left hand. 

Mancanpo: dying, fainting, sink- 
ing; and thus, in music, the word carries 
the idea of becoming weaker and weaker, 
and finally terminating in an almost inaud- 
ible breathing of the tones; hence, this 
term is synonymous with calando, decres- 
cendo, diminuendo, morendo, perdendost, 
scemando, smorzando,—all which expres- 
sions denote a gentle, gradual diminution 
in the strength of the tone. 

Mawnpourino. This word, which is the 
‘diminutive of mandola, is the name of a 
musical instrument which is now but little 
used. It resembled the old mandola or 
small lute, though considerably smaller, 
was furnished in some cases with gut 
strings, and in others with metalic ones, 
and was played by means of a quill or 
small piece of wood. 

Manico, (French le Manche.) This 
word, meaning a handle, is employed in 
'music to designate the neck of a stringed 
instrument.—A mezzo manico, in the half- 
grasp or position, (because in this the hand 
of the violin-player is placed nearly in the 
middle of the neck.)—Smanicando, (lite- 
rally loosing the grasp, letling go,) trans- 
ferring the hand to another position. 

Mawo: hand.—Mano destra, mano drit- 
ta or diritta, the right hand; mano sinis- 
tra or mano manca, the left hand. 

Manvaue. This term, meaning manu- 
al, pertaining to the hand, is used in musi¢ 


Comic wandering Greek 


LVI MAN. 


to denote the hand-keys of an organ or any 
other instrument furnished with foot-keys, 
in contradistinction to the latter. 

*Manu-DucTor: a hand-leader. A | 
Latin term formerly applied to an individ- 
_ual who led a body of performers by beat- 
ing time with his hand. 

Marcaro: marked, distinguished, ren- 
dered prominent, as e. g. Ben marcato, well 
marked, in a clearly marked, distinct man- 
mer ;—marcatissimo, very strongly mark- 
ed, rendered extremely prominent. This 
term is sometimes used over such passages 
or individual notes, as the composer may 
wish particularly to have heard. 

*Marcu. A piece of military music, in- 
tended to accompany and regulate the 
footsteps of soldiers. 

*MarcHre TRIOMPHALE, (French.)— 
Al triumphal march. 

Marcia. The Italian word for march. 


| of. faith—the apostles’ 


— MEL. 


creed; (4.) the 
sanctus and hosanna; (5.) the benedictus ; 
(6.) Agnus Dei, and finally Dona nobis 
pacem. 

Massima: maxima, it. e. the largest.— 
(1.) This term is applied to the longest 
species of note. See General Music Teach- 
er, § XLVIII.—(2.) Massimo, feminine 
massima, the greatest, are variously applied; 
as é€. g. Colla massima discrezione, with 
the greatest discretion ; i. e. the piece or 
passage of music thus marked, is to be de- 
livered with the highest degree of judg- 
ment and discretion. 

*MarinatTa. A morning song. 

*Matins, (French.) Morning musical 
performances in convents and in the Cath- 
olic church. 

*MATERIA Musica: musical matters. 

*Maxima. See Massima, and Gene- 
ral Music Teacher, § XLVIII.—(The note 


Tempo di marcia or alla marcia, in the 
time of a march. This designation is,rath- 
er an indefinite one, inasmuch as marches 
are of very different movements, some be- 
ing very quick, while others are very slow. 
Marcia marziale, a martial march. 

*Marcra Con Moro. A lively march, 
or a spirited martial movement. 


MARTELLATO: hammered. This word 
is sometimes used in reference to the play- 
ing of instruments that employ the bow, as 
a designation of that which we usually un- 
derstand by the term staccato. It is par- 
ticularly applied to a certain knocking of 
the point of the bow on the strings, a mode 
of performance which was recently revived 
in Germany by Paganini. 

*MARTIAL Music: war music, so dad 


ry music. 

Marziaue: martial,—martially. See 
Marcia. 

*MAscHARADA. Music composed for 
_the purposes of buffoons. 

*Masque. When this word is used as 


a musical term, it denotes a sort of musical 
drama which includes music and dancing 
together with splendid and gorgeous scen- 
ery and decorations. 


*MASRAKITHA. A wind instrument of 


the ancient Hebrews. 


*Mass, (Latin missa,—Italian messa,— 
German messe.) (1.) The service of cele- 
brating the Lord’s supper in the Catholic 
church; (2.) that musical composition 
which is designed or adapted to be sung in 
connection with this service. This compo- 
sition has fixed and uniform divisions.— 
These, so far as the text is concerned, are 
as follows: (1.) the Kyrie eleison, Christe 
eleison; (2.) the gloria in excelsis deo, to 


designated by maxima is sometimes errone- 
| ously called a large.) 

*MazurxkAs. Polish national dances. 

*Mran-Curer. The tenor-clef has 
sometimes been so called. 

*MrasureE. See General Music Teach- 
er, § XLVII and §§ LII—LXV. 

*Mepiant. The third tone of any scale 
or key is sometimes so called. 

*MeLANGE, (French.) A_ publication 
consisting of a variety of musical pieces. 


Metoprau MoputaTion, ) Achange 
or better from one 
Meuopic MoputatTion. ) key to an- 


other, produced solely by the effect of cer- 
tain successive melodic oo Na as é. 
tereyalet aes tae cP, eal 

Acer ead freee errr tre — 
This succession of intervals or notes natu- 
rally leads the ear to conceive the last part 
of the passage to be in the key of G, while 
the first part is felt to be in the key of C. 

*Mrtopia: melody. See the article 
Meuopy, and General Music Teacher, 
§ CII. 

*Mrexopics. This term means, (1.) the 
doctrine which relates to melody; namely, 
the instructions which pertain to the na- 
| ture of melodies, the mode of constructing 

them, and whatever else is involved ina 
full knowledge of the subject; this is the 
appropriate application of the term. But, 
(2.) thé word melodics or melody is, in 
some instances, very improperly employed 
to designate that department of elementa- 
ry instruction in vocal music which relates 
to the tones, particularly the tones consid- 
ered in their different pitches, as e. g. the 
number of the so called elementary tones, 


which certain invocations are added, as 
e. g. Laudamus ie, &c., Gratias agimus 
libi, &c., Domine Deus rex coelestis, &c., 
Qui tollis peccata, &c.; Cum sanctu spir- 
itu; (3.) the credo or apostolic confession 


the various modes of representing them to 
the eye, the different names given to them, 
—the structure of the scale, the intervals, 
‘&e: &e. 


*MELODIOSAMENTE: melodiously. 


MEL.—MEZ. 


*Mrxopioso: melodious. 

*MerLopiovus: sounding sweetly, sound- 
tng agreeably; ase. g. a melodious voice, 
t.e. a fine. sweet, agreeable voice. 


*MerLOoDIZE (To.) (1.) To compose 
melodies; (2.) to sing melodies. 


*Mrto-DramMa, or, otherwise express- 
ed, Drama per musica. This term is from 
the Greek jehoc, singing, song, &c., and 
doaue, theatrical representation ; and thus 
the compound word esodgaua—melodrama 
means a singing connected with a theatri- 
cal representation. The term is used to 
designate a particular species of singing 
drama which is named, according to the 
number of actors concerned, a monodrama, 
(when one player only appears,) or a du- 
odrama, (when two persons act in the 
play.) It is a dramatic tale which is occa- 
sionally interrupted by the introduction of 
music, and sometimes the music even ac- 
companies the speaking. The melodrama 
differs from the opera in the fact that the 
persons acting in the former do not them- 
selves sing, but speak, and the chief pur- 
pose of the music is to fill up the pauses 
which take place in the speaking. 


*Mrtopy, Latin melodia. The word 
melody comes originally from the Greek 
pithos—a song, a singing, &c. We under- 
stand by the term melody, as technically 
employed in music, a regular and agreeable 
succession of tones, in virtue of which the 
higher and the lower, the stronger and the 
weaker tones, and indeed the different 
keys themselves alternate with one anoth- 
er, just according as the play of the feel- 
ings and the particular state of the mind 
to be expressed by the melody, may dic- 
tate. 

*MELOPOEA,? (Greek wesoroe.) This 

*MELOPOIA. , term means, (1.) the art 
or science of composing or making a mel- 
ody; (2.) the melody itself. 

*Metos. (1.) A singing,-a song; (2.) 
a piece of lyric (or singing) poetry. 

*MELOPOMENOsS, (literally singing. )— 
A name sometimes given to Bacchus. 


*Mren. An abridgment of Meno. 
Meno. An Italian adverb, meaning 
less. It is employed in music in different 


connections; as e. g. Meno allegro, less al- 
legro, i. e. less quick; meno forte, less 
forte, less strong. rothy 
*Mrscotanza. A term applied to op- 
eras, and other secular productions, in 
which the ecclesiastical style is intermixed 
with that of the theatre. 
*MeEsE, The middle tone in the 
*Meson. ; Greek system of tetrachords. 
*Mersocuort, (Greek plural.) Certain 
musicians whose business it was to beat 
time with their feet. For the sake of be- 


ing the better heard, they stood on a desk 


and wore wooden shoes. 
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*MersoLase, (Greek.) An instrument 
used for dividing any interval equally. 


*“Mrsonycricon. This term, meaning 
strictly mid-night-ic, something connected 
with the middle of the night, was applied to 
the midnight singing of the Christian fath- 
ers. 

*MEssA. 
See Mass. 

Messa pi Voce, sometimes incorrectly 
Messa Voce. *The Italians employ this 
word to denote what we express by the 
term Swe, namely a soft commence- 
ment, a gradual increase and then a grad- 
ual diminution of an individual tone down 
to the same degree of softness with which 
it commenced. The sign for this manner 
of performing a tone is as follows: 

Demat J, ee Pt Oly aeons 

Mesto: sad, pensive. This term desig- 
nates a slow movement and a pensive ex- 
pression. 

*MesurRE. The French word for meas- 
ure. It is also sometimes used to desig- 
nate a whole-note rest. 


The Italian word for mass. 


*METHOD, These terms are some- 
* 4 . 

METHODE, > times employed as _ the 
*METODO. names of musical instruc- 


tion-books; as e. g. A Method for the harp, 
—Al Method for the piano-forte, &c. 
*Mrropo. Italian for method. The 
word is sometimes used as the name ofa 
musical instruction-book. See MErHOoDE. 


*METRE, (Latin Metrum.) The French 
word for measure. As a technical term, 
metre means poetic and musical measure. 
| Merrics. The doctrine of metre, 7. e. 

of poetic and musical measure. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § XLVII. 

Merronome. See _ General 
Teacher, § LI. 

MerTrovm, (English Metre.) 
|eral Music Teacher, § XLVII. 
| *Mxrz. Abbreviation for Mezzo. 

Mezzo, feminine Mezza. An Italian 
adjective, signifying middling, half, in the 
middle, the middle part of, &c. *This term 
is employed in music in a great many dif- 
ferent connections, but always in the fun- 
damental significations of half, intermedi- 
ate, holding a middle position. A few of 
the principal examples are as follows:— 
Mezza manica, literally in the middle of 
the handle. This expression is used in ref= 
erence to the playing of such instruments 
as the violin and denotes the half-grasp, or 
middle position of the hand on the neck of 
the instrument, namely that position in 
which—in the case of the violin—one per- 
forms those tones with the first finger 
which he would otherwise perform with 


Music 


See Gen- 


the second, to wit 4, f, c, ¢.—WMezza voce, 
a middling voice, ora half-voice. This ex- 
pression is used chiefly in relation to the 
strength or loudness of the voice, and 
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means an intermediate degree between MinveE or MenveE,) <A Minuet. A 
piano and forte; it applies in part, how- MINUET, well known spe- 
ever, to the quality of sound, and involves MINUVETTO or j cles of dancing 
the idea of that which is of a more delicate MENUETTO. J music, in } meas- 


and flute-like character.—Mezzo forte, ab- || ure, and of a moderately slow movement. 
breviations mez. f. and m. f.—a phrase || This species of music, however, is not con- 
which means half-strong, middling strong. || fined to dancing, but occurs also in quar- 
—Mezzo piano, abbreviations mez. p. or || tetts, symphonies, and the like; and in this 
m. p.—middling soft, half-soft.—Mezzo || case it has usually a quicker movement, 
soprano, half-soprano, a species of female || and sometimes a very rapid one. The min- 
voice holding a middle position between ||uet, thus employed, is usually marked 
soprano and alto. See Soprawo, and || Scherzo minuetto, or simply scherzo. Com- 
General Music Teacher, § XXIII.—Sulla || pare ALTERNATIVO. 
mezza corda, in the middle of the string. 

Mezzo Soprano. See Mrzzo, and 
SoPRANO. 

*Mrzzo SopRANo CuEF. See General 
Music Teacher, § X XIII. 

Mezzo Trenore. A half-tenor. See 
TENORE. 

*Mrzzo Trituto. An Italian name 
sometimes given to a sixteenth-note. 

*Mrzzo Tuono: a half-tone. 

*Mr. Asyllable applied to the third 


*MiIsERERE. A Latin verb, meaning 
have pity on, have mercy on. It is em- 
ployed as the name of a celebrated sacred 
song—properly the 57th Psalm, which in 
the Latin version of the Scriptures begins: 
Miserere met Domine. In the Catholic 
church, the miserere constitutes that por- 
tion of the worship of the divine Being 
which is performed during the whole year, 
particularly in the cloisters, at the com- 
mencement of every civil day, 7. e. at mid- 


tone of any diatonic scale, night,—under the name of matins, (Italian 
*MriGnon: (French.) favorite;—as e.g. mattatino.) 


Rondeau mignon, a favorite rondo. *Misso. Italian for Mass 


*Mimes. Vocal mimics, whose songs Mixrep Recisren OSes General Mu- 
and gestures were once in high esteem. || gi, Teacher, § IV, Remark 
3 b] » 


Minacciannpo, Minaccievole, Minac- “SM ixz Ole DLA Ne The highest’ of the 
ctoso: threatning, full of threats,—threat-|| coven Greek modes. 


ningly, menacingly. *MociGawnea, (Spanish.) A Spanish 
M.F. An abbreviation for mezzo forte, || musical interlude. (Sp ) P 


or mezzo forza. *Mopr. A name applied to a particular 
*MINIM, A half-note. See General system or aoe of ities as it re- 
coe adam Music pe kines § cial spects their successive intervals or distan- 
Minim-Rest. A halfnote rest;—|| ces from each other. The term is not un- 
frequently used as synonymous with scale. 
See Masor move, and Minor MopE;— 


CUR. . 1, || also General Music Teacher, § CVI. 
*Miweur. French for Minor, which]... § 
*MoDERATAMENTE: moderately. 


see. 
*Mrnor, 2? Both of these words are || MopxEraro: moderate, moderately. (1.) 
Minore. § from the Latin adjective mi- || Moderato is employed in music as an ad- 
nor, the comparative degree of parvus— || verbial designation of time, and is usually 


little, small; and hence minor means ||combined with some other word which 
smaller, less. The term occurs in several ||more specifically defines its meaning; as 
different connections; ase.g. Modo minore |)¢. §- Allegro moderato, moderately quick 
or minor mode, i. e. the key or scale whose allegro, or moderate allegro.—(2.) When 
first third from the number ove or tonic up- || standing alone as an independent mark of 
wards is a small or minor third, &c.—See || time, moderato denotes a movement nearly 
General Music Teacher, § CVI. Terza || like that of Andante. 

minore or minor third, 7. e. a small third. *Mopvo Macarore. Italian for major 
Sometimes also, when, in a piece of music || mode. ° See Mason. 

in the major key, an entire section occurs *Mopvo Mrinore. Italian for minor 
which is in the minor key, the latter is call- || mode. See Minor. 

ed substantively @ minor, the minor, or the *MopuLarion. <A. change from one 
minore.—(The terms Major and maggiore | key to another in a piece of music. 
Boar used in the ‘ppposite cases.) *MopuLAZIONE. Italian for modula- 

*Minor Move. See Minor, and Gen-| tion. 

eral Music Teacher, § CVI. ||. *Mopus, (major—minor.) Latin for 
'*Minstrex. A wandering musical ||Mopr, which see, and also General Music 


poet. Teacher, § CVI. 

*MInsTRELsyY. (1.) The profession of *MouueE: (French.) soft, &c. In mu- 
a minstrel; (2.) the pgrformance of a min- || sic, however, this word is applied to a flat- 
strel, ted tone, 7. e. to a tone which is lower by 
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a small second or half-degree, than its |]in music as the name of a particular orna- 


usual pitch. 

*Moxossus. A musical foot, consisting 
of three long or three accented notes im- 
mediately following one another. Sucha 
molossic rhythm frequently occurs in 
hymns; ase. g.‘‘O Lord! Hear !’’—three 
long and heavy or accented syllables. The 
molossus can be expressed in music only 
by three successive full measure notes, 
as e. g. in adapting music to the above 
text:) 


Same tie rit 


Mouro: much, very,--nearly synonymous 
with assai; as e. g. Molto vivace, very live- 
ly.—The phrase di molto has the same 
meaning; ase. g. Molto adagio or Adagio 
di molto, very adagio.—The superlative is 
Moltissimo and means very much, much in 
the extreme, as e. g. Allegro con moltissimo 
moto, t. e. Allegro with very much motion 


—extremely quick allegro. 


*Mouttro SostenvutTo. This term means 
that the notes should be well sustained— 
not clipped or abridged. 

*Mouttro VisraTo. See VIBRATO. 

*Moutto Voce. With a full voice. 

*Monautos. An ancient species of 
flute. 

*MoNFERRINA. A lively dance tune, 
in § measure. 

*MonocHorpD. An instrument which 
consisted originally of one string; and 
hence its name. It has also been called a 
tone-measurer—Latin mense. It was first 
used by the Greeks, for the purpose of de- 
termining the relations of the different 
tones, intervals, &c. It consists of a 
smooth, flat piece of wood, from two to 
four feet long, and of various breadth, from 
four to six inches, according to the number 
of strings employed; eight-stringed mono- 
chords are considered the best. It has 
also a moveable bridge, marked degrees, 
and other appendages requisite to its pur- 
pose. ; ; 
*Mononvic: pertaining to a monody, of 
the nature of a monody. See Monopy.— 
The opposite term is Potyonic. 


*Monopy. The Greeks called every 
species of one-voiced singing or song a 
wovadia—monodia (a monody.) Hence it 
has become customary, in’ more modern 
times, to denominate every solo-song or 
singing, &@ monody. 

*Monopica. The Italian word for Mo- 
nopic, which see. 

*Monopir. French for Monopy, which 
see. 

*MoNOPHONIC: one-voiced ;—the same 
as Mownopic, which see.—The contrast 
term is PoLypHonic. 

*MorDENT, Literally, sharp, tart, | 


MorpeEntveE. 


ment, in which the principal tone is several 
times alternated with the next tone below 
it, and in such a manner that the principal, 
essential tone of the melody is always the 
prominent one in the divisions of the meas- 


ure. The sign for this ornament is + or +, 
ase. g. 
a aa or ee er er 
Bw in oh ey 


jt 


The French call this ornament Pincé. 

Some musical writers make a distinction 
between the mordent just described—call- 
ed by them the German mordent, and an- 
other similar ornament which alternates 
the tone above with the principal one, in- 
stead of the tone below, and which they 
call the Italian mordent, namely: 


Morenpo. The same as MANCANDO, 
which see. 

MorMORANDO: murmuring, whisper- 
ing, multering ; murmuringly, whispering- 
ly, mutteringly. (This word oceursina 
Quartett of Carl Maria Von Weber’s.) 

*Morrice-Dancr. An old military 
dance, accompanied by the gingling of 
bells and the clashing of swords. 

Mosso. An Italian participle, meaning 
moved. It is used in music to designate a 
somewhat quickened grade of time.—The 
word mosso, properly piz mosso, is also 
used as synonymous with con pit moto. 
Compare Moro. 


Mostro. A direct. See Guipa. 
*MoTeET, *These terms designate 
*Morerr, { avery ancient form of vo- 


Morerro, j cal music—a kind of mu- 

Morrerro.) sic known to exist as early 
at least as the thirteenth century. Motetts 
were originally sacred songs which took 
their text from the holy scriptures, and 
which laid the foundation for the so called 
cantus firmus or plain singing of Pope 
Gregory’stime, Compositions of this kind 
have varied in their form more or less dur- 
ing the successive ages of their existence; 
but, taken in their present shape, they con- 
sist chiefly of the following four classes, to 
wit: (1.) Chorals, and other sacred songs, 
figured by vocal parts; (2.) Chorals, eith- 
er accompanied or carried through with a 
fugue, by vocal parts; (3.) Vocal choruses 
(either with or without an accompaniment) 
which carry through a succession of con- 
nected fugue passages; (4.) Church-songs 
which are composed, verse for verse, from 
the scripture text, in all these and other 
forms, such as chorals, fugues, trios, &c. 


*Morivo. This Italian word, meaning 


biting. This word is used || literally a cause, a motive, is technically 
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employed to denote—(1.) the subject or 
theme of a musical composition; (2. ) any 
leading, prominent passage in a piece of 
music. 

Moro: motion. This word, as employed 
in music, usually denotes an increase of 
movement; as, e. g. Andante con moto, i.e. 
somewhat quicker Then andante; Con pit 
moto, with more motion—faster.—Some in- 
correctly write Piz moto for Pid mosso.— 
Compare Movimento. 

*Moro ConTRARIO: contrary motion. 

*Motro Oxsxiiquo: oblique motion. 

*Moro Retro: direct motion. 

MortrrettTo. See Morerro. 


Movuru-Piece. That part of a trum- 
pet, clarinet, oboe, &c. to which the 
mouth applies itself in performing on the 
instrument. 

*MovemMeENtT. (1.) Musical progression 
or motion in general, as e. g. a slow move- 
ment, a quick movement, &c.; (2.) a strain, 
or any homogeneous, connected passage 
of music, as e. g. an allegro movement, an 
adagio movement, &c. 

*MOVIMENTO: movement, motion. The 
Italian word movimento, like the corres- 
ponding English word movement, is usually, 
as a musical term, employed in the sense 
of time, degree of quickness or slowness, 
and is equivalent to tempo. Compare Mo- 
Tro and Tempo. 

*Musr. A name applied to the muzzle 
of a bag-pipe. 

*MusETT, Latin Musa. (1.) A 

*MusEeTTE, species of bag-pipe, par- 

*Muserra.)ticularly that which was 
formerly very much used in France; (2.) 
an obsolete dance-tune, usually in 8 or 3 
measure, and of a moderately quick move- 
ment; (2.) any small piece of music, in 
general,—whether a dance or not,—which 
bears any considerable resemblance to the 
jig or gique. 

*Musars. A name formerly given to 
those who played on the musette. 

*Musica MensurnABiuis. Music of a 
measured character; music brought into a 
definite, measured arrangement, in contra- 
distinction from music written and perform- 
ed without any regard to 1hythm or meas- 
ured time. 

“Musica ContoratTa: colored muisic. 
This name has sometimes béen applied to 
music which, in respect to the intervals be- 
tween the successive degrees of its scales 
or keys, differs more or less from the music 
of the old church modes, which latter kind 
of music admitted no semitonic, half-de- 
gree, or small second distance between its 
tones, with the exception simply of those 
between e and f, b and c, a and dp. 

*Musica Ficra. See Musica Coro- 
RATA. 

*Musicau GLAssEs, 
CA. 


See HarMonli- 
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*Musico Prarico: a practical musi- 
cian. 

*MuTATION, (Latin mutatio, from the 
verb mutare, to change.) As a musical 
term, the word mutation is chiefly employ-~ 
ed to designate the transformation of the 
human voice, according to age, and sez ; it 
is applied particularly to the change which 
takes place at the age of puberty.—The 
term mutation is sometimes also employed, 
in reference to the Italian solmization, to 
designate the exchanging of one syllable 
for another in ascending the scale. 

*Murer. An article used, in some in- 
stances, to dampen the sound of the strings 
of a violin, or other stringed instrument. 
The word damper is employed in the same 
sense. 

M. V. An abbreviation for Mezza voce. 

*MyLoruros. An appellation applied 
among the ancient Greeks to a miller’s or 
baker’s song. 


N 


*NacaRA, ) *A pulsatile instrument 

NACCARE, similar to the Spanish cas- 

NACCHERE. ) tagnette or castanets, but 
larger. It was formerly very much in use, 
particularly among the Turks. See Cas- 
‘TAGNETTE. 

*NAakEpD. A term sometimes applied to 


a combination of notes which belong to a 
chord, the rest of whose members are 
wanting, as é. g. 


@ eS -6- 
Naked, Fourth. Naked Fifth. 


The chord in the first mstance is properly 


that of f, a, c—the a member being ab- 
sent; the full chord in the second instance 


is ¢, €, g—the e member not being present. 
*Nasau Sounp or Toner: A sound 
that is unduly and meant affected by 
the nose. 
*Nasarp. An ancient wind instrument. 
*NaTionau Sones. Songs which have 
become associated and indentified with 
particular countries, either by means of 
the sentiments they contain or by long use. 
Natura, A name given to the sign 
f employed for the purpose of removing 
the effect of a previous sharp or flat—{ or 
).—This sign. 1s also called a canceling 
sign, a neutralization sign, &c. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § XXVII. 
*NatruraL Harmony. This term is 
sometimes applied to harmony that con- 
sists simply of those tones and those com- 
binations of tones which are produced by a 
certain regular, systematic, proportional 
division of a musical string. Tones thus 
produced by different proportional lengths 
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of a string are conceived to be especially 
the product of nature, and the several rela- 
tions which these tones sustain to each 
other when combined together in chords, 
are accordingly considered to be natural 
relations; and hence the harmony growing 
out of such tones and combinations of tones 
is denominated natural harmony. Harmo- 
ny which involves other elements, than 
those thus produced and associated, is, by 
way of contrast, called artificial harmony. 
See General Music Teacher, § IV, Remark, 
and § X, Remark. 
*NAUTICAL SONGS. 
to sea-faring life. 
*Nepet. A ten-stringed harp, men- 
tioned in the holy scriptures. 
*NEGHINOTH, The general name 


Songs pertaining 


*NEGINOTH. of the Hebrew stringed 
instruments. 
*Nere. JVete was a name applied by 


the Greeks to the fourth degree or tone of 
the three highest tetrachords of the great 
system of tones. 

»Ne., Newuu’, Neutio, NeEtua. *These 
forms are compounded of the Italian defi- 
nite article and the preposition in, and ac- 
cordingly mean in the; as e. g. WVello stesso 
tempo, in the same time. 

*Netoipes. The highest tones of the 
ancient scale or musical system. 


*Neumagr. An old Latin name for, 
what are now called divisions or running 
passages. 

*NINETEENTH. An interval consisting 

-O_ 

nae 
of two octaves and a fifth, thus: a 
ig po OO 

“2 


tave and a second, thus: 


*NocrurngE. The French word for 
NortuRrno, which see. 

*Nocgurwe. A false spelling for Nor- 
TURNO, which see. 

*Noru. This is a French word, which 
properly means Christmas. Hence, the 
popular songs which were formerly sung in 
France on the festival of the -birth of 
Christ, in imitation of the songs of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem, were called. noels. 


*Norre. A French name for a quarter 
note. 
*Nomion. JVomion was a species of 
love-song among the ancient Greeks. 


*NomopictTatr. This name was applied 
—at first by the ancient Greeks—to the 
judges whose business it was to award the 
prizes to the contestors at the public mu- 
sical games. 

Non. Von is both a Latin and an Ital- 
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ian adverb, meaning not; as e. g. Won 
troppo, not excessive, not too much. 
Nonerro, (from the Italian numeral 
adjective nono, ninth.) A nonett, i.e.a 
piece of music composed for nine voices. 


*Nota Inriera. An Italian term, 
meaning an entire or whole note. This 
name was once applied to what we now 
call a double-note or breve, because this 
note was at one period taken as wnity, in 
the same way that our so called whole- 
note (or semibreve) now is. 

*“Noratrion. This term is sometimes 
applied to the expressing of tones by visi- 
ble marks or signs, i. e. to the writing of 
music in notes. 

*Nore, (Latin and Italian nota.) This 
word, literally meaning a mark or sign, is 
employed in music as the name of all those 
different characters, marks, or signs which 
are used to represent musical tones, (in re- 
spect to their length.) See General Music 
Teacher, §§ XXII, XLVIII, XLIX. 

*Norre SrensisLte. The French apply 
this term to what was called by the old 
musical writers the subsemitonium modi, 
7. e. the subsemitone of the mode or key, 
namely the leading-note or seventh degree 
of any major diatonic scale. 

*NoTEeE ANTICIPATE. Italian for notes 
of anticipation ; e. g. 


pant 
|-— oe -S- 
tp tee te ee et = 
7 a A 
7 ge ae j——-=|— | 
6S SP 


Here the note d, in the first measure, is a 
note of anticipation, because it is perform- 
ed in advance or in anticipation of the note 
6 below, to whose chord it properly be- 


longs. In like manner, the e of the same 
measure, is a note of anticipation, because 
‘it is heard, in performance, before the oth- 
er note of the chord to which it belongs is 


maka 


struck, namely the c in the next measure. 
Hence, when the arrangement of any har- 
monic combination of notes is such, that 
any single one is struck in advance of the 
other note or notes of the chord to which 
it belongs, an anticipation is said to take 
place, and the note thus struck is called a 
note of anticipation or nota anticipata. 


*Notre or MoputatTion. This term 


properly applies to any note which intro- 
duces a new key; it is usually applied, 
however, to the so called leading-note or 
sharp seventh of the key introduced; as 


Here a transition takes place from the key 


is) 


jor, 


vy 
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of C to the key of fh, and the note of mod- 
ulation is ff. 

*NorTeE oF PROLATION. 
name of a dotted note. 

*Note RiraARDATE. JVotes of retard- 
ation. These are the opposite of Nore 
ANTICIPATE, which see. An example of 
retardation may be seen in the following 


An old Latin 


passage: 
bre) _ oe ad o 
on 
i a 8 é "ae ael i o Renee 
i) i ae CR FAY ==} 
e Coe ao b= —_—>— > Or - 2 -O- 
a cs 
-—S- | 


Norrurno: nocturnal, nightly. This 
term is technically applied to any piece of 
music which is designed to be performed 
in the night; and thus it means, a night- 
piece or serenade. 

*NouveLLE Meruope. A French term 
for a new book of musical instruction. 

*Nunnia. Among the Greeks the song 
of the nurses. 

*NUPTIAL SONGS: marriage songs. 


O 


O. A circle in the form of this letter, or 
one compounded of two half-circles placed 
together, (€},) was formerly employed 
to designate a species of measure consist- 
ing of three whole-notes and called tempus 
perfectum, 

O, Ov, Osra. Italian conjunctions, 
meaning or; ase. g. Flauto o Violino, the 
Jiute or violin ;—Soprano secundo od Alto. 
the second soprano or alto ;— Oboe osia clar- 
tnetto, the oboe or clarinet. 

OnpBiiGaArTo: bound, connected, fustened 
to. The term is used in music in the sense 
of necessarily or indispensably connected. | 
Every part or instrument in a piece of mu- 
sic which cannot be dispensed with, but 
which constitutes an essential element of 
the piece and is not a mere ad libitum, is 
said to be obbdligato, i. e. an indispensable 
constituent which is material to the intend- 
ed character of the piece. This term is, 
accordingly, the opposite of ad libitum.— 
The term obdligato is sometimes used in a 
somewhat more restricted sense as synony- 
mous with concerting, concertant, or con- 
certed. Compare Concerto and Rect- 
TATIVO. 

OBLIGATO. 
OBBLIGATO. 

*OBLIQUE Morion. A term applied 
to the progression of parts in harmony 


An incorrect spelling for 


when one part proceeds forward on one and 
the same degree of the scale while another 
either ascends or descends, thus: 


OBOE. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


See Hautsoy.—In addition to 
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the usual oboe, a species is sometimes used 
which is a fourth or a fifth lower, and 
which goes by the name of English horn 
(Corno inglese.)—A similar species of low 
oboe, moreover, was extant among the old 
musicians under the name of oboe d’? amore, 
—as also the oboe di caccia, or hunting 
oboe. 

*Ozoist. <A performer on the oboe. 

*OCTACHORD, An ancient string- 

*OcTACHORDUM. § ed instrument, tun- 
ed to the eight degrees of the diatonic 
scale; and hence its name, which literally 
means an eight-stringed instrument. 

Octave. (1.) A series or group of 
eight tones, extending from any letter to 
the same letter occurring again, either 
eight degrees higher or lower, as C—c or 
c—C; (2.) a single tone, either eight 
degrees above another or the same dis- 
tance below it. 

*OcTAVE Fxiutre. A flute whose range 
of tones is an octave higher than that of 
the German flute. 

*Ocravina. An old stringed instru- 
ment of the harp species. 

*OcTAvE Stop. A certain stop of an 
organ or piano-forte, embracing tones an 
octave above other corresponding ones. 

Ocrertro. A false spelling for OTTET- 
To, which see. 

Ov. See O. 

~*Onxe. The name of a particular species 
of lyric or musical poetry. 

*Ovxron, (Greek detox, a place of mu- 
sic.) Originally a place at ancient Athens, 
where musical meetings were held. Hence, 
the word Odeon has subsequently been 
used as the name of a music room. 

*OpruM. The Latin of Opron, which 
see. 

OFFERTORIO; The Offertory—a 

OFFERTORIUM. ‘ piece of music intro- 
duced in the Catholic masses between the 
Credo and the Sanctus. na 

*OFrFERTORY. See OFFERTORIO. 

OFICLEIDA, 

*OFICLEIDE, 

*OPHICLEIDE. 

One. One is an Italiah amplificative 
ending; as e. g.Concertone, the “dmplifica- 
tive of Concerto, meaning a great concerto 
—a great concert ;—Fagotione, a large 
bassoon ;—Flautone, a large flute, a base 
fiute, a Flite d’ amour ;— Violone, a large 
viol, a contra-viol, or double-base viol ;— 
Trombone, (literally a great trumpet,) a 
trombone, or trumpet. 

*Omwnes. Latin plural meaning all.— 
See TUTTI. ) 

*ONDEGGIAMENTO: wavingly, undu- 
latingly ;—synonymous with Tremulo. 

*ONDEGGIARE. An Italian verb, mean- 
ing, in music, to wave the voice. 

*ONDEGGIARE LA MANo. 


See SERPENTE. 


To wave 


| the hand in beating time. 
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ONGARESE, ALL’ ONGARESE. Onga- 
rese is an Italian adjective, meaning Hun- 
garian, and is, musically, applied to a par- 
ticular species of dance;—.All’ Ongarese 
means in the Hungarian manner, in Hun- 
garian style-—Many write Ongherese. 

ONGHERESE. See ONGARESE. 

*Open. (1.) The strings of a violin, 
guitar, &c. are said to be open, when they 
are not pressed down by the finger; (2.) 
the tones themselves, thus produced, are 
also called open. 

*Open Harmony. A term synony- 
mous with dispersed harmony, meaning 
that harmony whose tones are widely 
apart in point of pitch, thus: 


co 
mt © ua ld 
—— 
i ea I 
“oy ¥<-h) 


The opposite species of harmony is said to 
be close or compact. 

*Open Puarin SHaxke. A shake of 
moderate quickness, distinct in its alterna-| 
tions, and terminating without a turn,| 
thus: 


*Open Srop. That stop in an organ 
which commands the open pipes. i 

*Open STrRinGs. See OPEN. CRE 

*Open TURNED SHAKE. A shake that 
is open, and that terminates with a turn, 


thus: 1 


P20 Poo: 
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See OpEN PLAIN SHAKE. | 

Orera. *An Italian word, literally 
meaning work, or a@ work. The word is 
technically applied to a drama essentially 


combined with singing and orchestral mu- | 


sic, or at least with an imstrumental ac- 
companiment. There are several species | 
of opera, as ¢..g. Opera seria, the serious | 
opera; opera buffa, the comic opera, &c.— 
The word opera is often employed in its: 
literal sense, and is thus applied to any 
literary or musical work, as e. g. opera 
prima, opera seconda, the first work, the 


second work.i. e. the first, or the second || 


production or publication of the author, on 
the title-page of whose book the term ‘oc- 
curs.—Operetta, a little work, or little ope- 
Td. 

*OperA Burra. See OPERA. 


*OPERATICAL: pertaining to an opera. 
*OpreRA SERIA. See OPERA. 
*OPERETTA. See OPERA. 
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as ¢. g. Handel’s oratorio of the Messiah, 

Neukomm’s oratorio of David, Haydn’s 
oratorio of the Creation. 
| *OrcHEsTRA. (1.) That space in a 
theatre which lies between the stage and 
the seats of the spectators, and which is 
appropriated to the choir and the instru- 
mental musicians; (2.) that part of a con- 
cert room in which the band and singers 
are stationed; (3.) the band of instrumen- 
tal musical performers themselves; (4-) the 
collective mass of the instruments employ- 
ed in concerts, operas, and church music. 

*ORCHESTRAL: pertaining to an orches- 
tra, (in any of the senses above specified.) 
ORDINARIO or Souiro: ordinary, as 

usual, ina usual manner. This word is 
employed in music to show that the notes, 
from the point where it occurs, are to be 
played or sung just as they are written, in- 
stead of being performed all’ ottava,—sci- 
alumo,—or sul ponticello, &c.—The word 
ordinario is also sometimes used as a de- 
signation of time, ase. g. Tempo ordina- 
rio, 1. e. in the usual time. 


*OrGan. A well known keyed instru- 
ment. 
| *OrRGANIST. An organ-player. 


*ORGANISTIC: pertaining to the organ. 
*ORGANISTS OF THE HALLELUJAH. 
An appellation given to four particular 
priests who organized or sung in parts, es- 
| pecially in performing the Hallelujah. 
*ORGANIZARE. To perform music in 
parts, as the organ does; i.e. to perform 
harmonically, instead of melodically. 
*ORGANIZED Priano-ForTre. An in- 


| strument compounded of an organ anda 


piano-forte. 

OrGcano. The Italian name for organ. 

*OrGANO PiccoLo: a small organ. . 

*ORGANORUM INTABULATURAE. A 
Latin name for voluntaries, preludes, and 
other compositions expressly intended for 
the organ. ; 

*OrnGan Stop. Any one set of the 
pipes of an organ, ase. g. the Hautboy stop, 
the Diapason, &c.—The term register is 
frequently applied to the same thing. 

*OrGANuM. The Latin name for the 
organ. 

ORNATAMENTE. An Italian adverb, 
meaning ornamentedly, with ornaments, in 
an ornamented style. 

*ORPHARION. An ancient stringed in- 
strument resembling the violoncello. 

*OrnrHIsAN Move. One of the Greek 
musical modes. The compositions which 
were written in this mode were performed 
in particularly quick time. 

Osta. See O. 

OssERVANZA (Con.) With attention, 
| with circumspection, with care,—nearly sy- 


*ORATORICAL: pertaining to an orato-|| nonymous with con diligenza. 


rio, in the style or manner of an oratorio. 
*ORATORIO. 


Ortrava. The Italian word for octave. 


A sacred musical drama; || Coll’ ottava, with the octave ;—All’ otiava 
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alta or bassa, in the octave above or below. 
Compare ORDINARIO. 

*Orrava ALTA, or 8va alt: 
- above, or a high octave. 

*Orrava Bassa: a low octave, or an 
octave below. 

Orravino. The diminutive of ottava, 
meaning a little octave. The small, octave 
flute, e. g. is called flauto oitavino, flauto 
piccolo, flautino.—The term ottavino is 
sometimes also applied to other instruments 
and to organ registers which are one or 
more octaves higher than others. Com- 
pare Fuaurino and Picco.o. 

Orrettro. An Italian diminutive from 
otto, eight,—meaning literally a little eight. 
—Technically employed, ottettio means a 
piece of music for eight voices or in eight 
parts. 
Octett. 

*OsTinaTo: obstinate, holding on, firm- 
ly fixed. This term is sometimes applied 
to a fundamental or base part in harmony 
which continually repeats through an en- 
tire passage the particular form or tune 
with which it commences; such a base is 
called a basso ostinato. 

*OvERTURE. An introductory sympho- 
ny to a musical drama or to any large 
piece of music. 

*OxypHonos. A name which the 
Greeks applied to one who sung a high 
part, a sopranist. 


an octave 


P 


P. *When this letter is used alone, it is 
an abbreviation of piano, thus P or p, = 
piano; but when used in connection with 
another single letter, it may mean either 
piano, poco, or piu, as @& g. p. f. = poco 
forte, a little forte,—or = piano-forte, soft 
and then loud, beginning soft and becoming 
loud. Since, however, the words poco and 
piu are ; usually written in full in such cases, 
it is generally to be presumed, wherever 
the abbreviation p. f. occurs, that it means 


piano-forte. 
*Paran. An ancient song of victory. 
*Pauco. Italian for a stage or scaffold ; 


the stage, in a theatre; as e: g. T'rombe 
sul palco, the trumpets on the stage. 
*PALMULA, (Latin.) Literally the palm 
of the hand, then an oar. In music, this 
word was employed by the old Latins as a 
name for the keys of any keyed instrument. 


*PANARMONION. An ancient wind in- 
strument. 
*PANDEAN. An adjective usually ap- 


plied to an instrument called Fistula Pan- 
ts or Pipes of Pan. 
*Panpora. An ancient stringed instru- 
ment, somewhat like the Greek darbitus. 
*PanrinG Brxuiows. Certain organ 
bellows, so constructed as to prevent all 
jerking and irregular motions of the wind. 


The corresponding English word is || 


OTT.— PAR. 


*PANTOMIME. Mimic action accompa- 
nied with music. 

*PARADIAZEUXIs. A term used in the 
ancient Greek music to designate that in- 
terval of a large second (whole-degree or 
whole-tone) which occurred between the 
two tetrachords synemmenon and diazeug- 
menon. 

*Parapoxus. An appellation applied 
to the individual who won a prize in the 
ancient musical olympic games. 

*PARACONTACION. Aspecies of alter- 
nating singing formerly used in the Greek 
church. 

*PARAPHONIA, This term was ap- 

*PARAPHONY. , plied by the Greeks to 
a melodic progression by consonances in 
general. The word properly means a dis- 
sonance or disagreeableness of sound, and 
thus is the opposite of euphony. The pro- 
gression of a melody by mere consonances, 
as by mere fourths and fifths, is not agree- 
able; for, though the consonance is agree- 
able in itself, still its frequent repetition 
becomes disagreeable or dissonant in con- 
sequence of its monotony.—The term is 
understood, by some, to mean a progres- 
sion by mere fourths and fifths. 

*PARAPHONOI, (Greek plural.) The 
adjective that corresponds to ParaPrHo- 
NIA, which see. : 

PARLANTE: speaking, talking. This 
term is applied to singing in cases where it 
partakes especially of the speaking style, 
as e. g. when it has a great number of 
words to express, and consists perhaps, of 
many short notes, each taking a syllable 
of the text.—The term is applied, in gene- 
ral, to every species of vocal delivery, 
which, instead of giving that prolonged 
and singing character to the tones that 
constitutes singing in the strictest sense, 
performs them in a manner that is interme- 
diate between singing and speaking, and 
hence the expression Recitativo parlante. 
Compare STRACCICALANDO. 


Paropia,2 *The word zagwdica or 2a0- 

*PARODY. , od}, from which, we have 
our word parody, means literajly 2 proxi- 
mate singing or song, a singing along side 
of, and was applied by the Gipéks to a 
species of facetious poetry in which éither 
whole passages or individual expressions 
of serious poetry were borrowed or imita- 
ted. We now understand by the term a 
production in which a serious poem is trans- 
formed, by changing its subject, into an- 
other distinct, independent poem, whether 
serious or comic; i. e. the usual travesty or 
parody.—In music, a parody is nothing else 
than the alteration of the text of a piece 
of vocal music; that is to say, the notes of 
a piece of music already extant are furnish- 
ed with another set of words, without be- 
ing, in any material respect, altered them- 


| selves. 


PAR.—PAS. 


Parte. *The Italian word for part.— 
The word is technically used, in music, to 
designate, (1.) a voice or part in a poly- 
phonic musical composition, as e. g. la 
parte prima, the first voice or parte, 1. e. 
the leading, principal part;—la parte di vi- 
olino, the part to be played by the violin.— 
When, however, the term parte is used 
without being accompanied by any other 
word to define its signification, it means in 
particular, (2.) the principal part or voice, 
and especially the vocal part; as e. g. Col- 
la parte,—colle parti, with the principal 
voice or part,—with the principal voices or 
parts. These latter expressions mean that 
the accompanying voices or parts, in pas- 
sages thus marked, are to be wholly subor- 
dinated to the principal voice or part, par- 
ticularly in measure and time. These ex- 
pressions most*frequently occur in vocal 
music and in cases where the mode of de- 
livery is made to depend chiefly upon the 
taste of the performer.—The word parte is 
sometimes used, (3.) in the sense of side, 
ase. g. A parte, on the side of.—Finally, 
(4.) parte is often employed in music in its 
simple, original signification of part, por- 
tion, namely for a part or portion of a piece 
of music; as é. g.-at the end of a sheet on 
which music is written, when a part of the 
piece is on the other side, thus: volti segue 
la secunda parte, i. e. turn over—the second 
part follows; prima parte repetita or da 
capo, i. e. the first is to be repeated. 

*PARTE CANTANTE. 
singing part. 

*PARTHENIA, (Greek.) The ancient 
choruses sung by virgins at public festi- 
vals. 

*PARTIAL TURN. 
sists of the principal note together with 
three fore-notes or appoggiatures, the first 
of which may be either a large or a small 


The canto or 


= ‘ 


e. 
second above the principaltnos 3} 
ARTHTPRA, PARTIZIONE. *The Ital- 
jan words for ‘what we call a score; 7. e. 
the sev¢ral, ‘staves, collectively taken, 
which *coiftain. the several parts or voices 
that are to be performed together. 
ParTiMeNTo. A figured base. Com- 
pare Basso ConTINUO. 


‘Pag The word part is usually 

*PARTS. , employed, in England and in 
this country, to designate what the Ger- 
mans call @ voice, namely a part in a-poly- 
phonic musical composition, which is to be 
sung or played by a single individual,or by 
one particular class of individuals; thus 
e.g. we have a base part or voice, i.e. a 
part which is to be sung by base voices or 
played by low-toned, base instruments; a 
soprano or treble part or voice, t. e. a part 


[9] 


A turn which con-/ 
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which is to be carried by high female 
voices or by high-toned instruments; &c. 


PASSACAILLE. Passacaille is a Span- 
ish name of an old dance-melody, now out 
of use. 

*PassAGE. Any smal] portion of a 
piece of music.—The word is sometimes 
used also in a larger sense, to designate 
any portion of a musical composition that 
is less than the whole piece. 

*PASSAGGIO: @ passage. 

*PassAMEZzo. <A slow, simple dance- 
tune. 

*PasstnG-Cuorps. Chords of transi- 
tion; 7. e. chords which are introduced, not 
for the sake of their own harmony, but for 
the purpose of forming an easy and agree- 
able transition from one chord to another, 
in cases where a direct transition from one 
of these to the other would be harsh and 
abrupt. See TRANSIENT CHORD. 

*PassinG Nores. Notes employed to 
form an agreeable transition between oth- 
ers; ase. g. 


Bent = SAN” ERE men! a 
Gee TOW ca Bee et 
| ‘ 

Transient or passing notes are very often 
used in harmony which are of the same 
size and appearance to the eye as are the 
regular and essential notes of the harmony, 
and can be distinguished only by a knowl- 
edge of musical composition. 

*PASSING-SHAKE. A short, close 
shake, dropping from note to note by con- 
tiguous degrees. 
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*Passion Music. A term sometimes 
applied to music composed for Passion 
week, in the Catholic church. 

*PASSIONE: passion or feeling. 

*Passionrs. Latin for Passton Mu- 
sic, which see. ; 

PAssPIED or PAssepirepD, (French.) A 
cheerful movement in 3 time,—a sort of 
lively minuet. 

Pasticcio. This word, literally mean- 
ing a pie, the Italians employ to designate 
(1.) a small opera or singing play which is 
compounded of pieces of music taken from 
different authors; and then, (2.) any com- 
pound made up of different pieces of music 
or fragments of larger pieces. The word, 
in this last sense, is synonymous with Pot- 
pourri and with Quodlibet. 

*PASTORAL, *The Italian word pas- 

PASTORALE. torale and our English 
word pastoral are both from the Latin ad- 
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jective pastoralis, meaning of or belonging 
to a shepherd, pertaining to a shepherd’s 
life, rural, &c., and are both still used 
more or less in their primitive signification. 
They are used secondarily, however, to de- 
signate, (1.) a piece of poetry relating to 
shepherd life, a bucolic, an eclogue, an 
idyl; (2.) a piece of music of a rurally 
simple and innocently playful character, in 
keeping with the poetic idea of shepherd 
life and rural love,—a species of music 
that imitates, or at least exhibits, in some 
way, that department of life in which the 
shepherd moves; (3.) a small piece of 
dance-music of a similar character, usually 
written in § measure, of a pretty slow 
movement, and having many ligatures,— 
somewhat like the Musette and the Sicilia- 
no, except that it is slower than the first, 
and has fewer pointed eighths than the 
last; (4.) a species of little opera, whose 
subject is a scene taken from the ideal of 
shepherd life. 


*PASTORELLE. The French for Pas- 
TORALE, which see. 
*PASTORELLO. The Italian diminutive 


of Pastorale. When, moreover, that small 
piece of dance music which is called a pas- 
torale, and which is usually written in § 
measure, is written in 4 measure, it is call- 
ed a Pastorello. 


PatTerTico: pathetic, pathetically. 


*PausE. (1.) This name is sometimes 
applied to what is usually called a hold, 
namely a prolongation of a note beyond its 
proper value. The same thing is called 
by the Italians a fermata. Its sign isa 
short curve with a dot under it, (4@,) as in 
the following example: 


(2.) The word pause is sometimes used, 
especially by foreigners, (the Germans, 
French, and Italians,) to designate what 
we call a rest. For this sense of the term, 
see General Music Teacher, § L. 


*Praus. (1.) Any loud, piercing sounds, | 


as of bells, thunder, &c; (2.) technically, 
melodies composed for bells. 

*PrecTis. An ancient stringed instru- 
ment which originated in Persia, but which 
afterwards passed over to the Bactrians, 
Lydians, and Phrygians, and was trans- 
formed by the Greeks into a species of 


harp. 
*Pep. An abbreviation for pedal. 
*PEDAL, *(1.) That set of keys 
PEDALE. in an organ which is work- 


ed by the feet; (2.) a similar apparatus in 
keyed instruments of the piano-forte spe- 
cies, whereby, whena key is pressed down, 
a stronger hammer, covered with leather 
is made to strike upon a very strong set of 
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{strings drawn under the instrument; (3.) 
the treadle by which the dampers are lifted 
up from the strings in a piano-forte; (4.) 
the treadle in a harp, by means of whicha 
‘set of machinery is put in motion which 
raises the strings, connected with the 
treadle, to the distance of a small second, 
(a half degree or so called semitone;) (5.) 
the name pedal, pedale, tonic-pedal, or 
organ-potnt, is sometimes given to a con- 
tinued base note on which several chords, 
foreign to its own harmony are introduced. 
See PEDALIERA. 

PrepAuieRA. An Italian word which, 
in most of its significations, agrees with 
PEDALE; namely, (1.) the foot key-board 
of an organ and of other instruments; (2.) 
the treadle by which the different variations 
of sound [particularly from soft to loud,] 
are produced in a piano-forte and other like 
instruments; (3.) the treadle by which the 
bellows is worked in a parlor or chamber 
organ, or by which the wheel of a harmon- 
ica, and the like is put into motion; (4) 
the pedal of the pedal-harp, &c. Compare 


PEDALE. 


*PEDALE Bassi: pedal basses. See 
PEDAL. 

*Pepau Notr. See Pepau. 

PenpuLuM. For the use of the pendu- 


lum as a method of marking the time of 
music, see General Music Teacher, § LI, 
Remark. 

*PENTACHORD. With the _ ancient 
Greeks, (1.) a scale or system of five 
tones; (2.) an instrument with five strings. 


*PENTATONON, (Greek.) An interval 
consisting of five large seconds, or so cal- 
led whole tones. 

Per. *A Latin and Italian preposition, 
meaning by, through, in, for; as e. g. 
Sonata per il violino, a sonata for the 
violin or a sonata by (1. e. to be played by) 
the violin ;—Concerto per ‘il cembalo, @ 

concerto for the harpsichord, &es. 

*Per Biscanrum. A Latinterm used 
by the old musicians to desi® peste a sing- 
ing or composing in two parts” . 

*Prercussion. An affected’ term for- 
merly used to signify the striving of'a note 
or a chord. 


*PeRcuSsIONE. Italian foper cussion. 
*PERDENDO, Italian words which 
PERDENDOSI. § signify literalhy: losing’, 


wasting away, decaying. As: employed in 
music, they are synonymous with Drmin- 
UENDO, DrcrEsceNDo, and Mancan- 
DO, which see. 

*PERFECT CapENCE. This name is 
applied to the cadence which is formed by 
the chord of the tonic immediately follow- 
ing the chord of the dominant or fifth of 
the key. This cadence is called perfect, 
because it is more satisfactory to the ear 
than any other. 


*PERFECT CHorp. The term perfect 
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chord may apply either to a chord that is 
complete, 1. e. has all its proper members, 
or to achord that is entirely consonant and 
agreeable to the ear, 7. e. a concord, 
*Perrecr Concorv. This: term is 
sometimes applied to the ordinary diatonic 
fourth, fifth, and octave, because these 
intervals are of such a nature that they 
cannot be at all enlarged or diminished 
without ceasing to be concordant and 
agreeable; that is to say, they are consid- 
ered perfect, as they are, and indeed so 
very perfect that the slightest alteration 
spoils them; while, on the contrary, the 
third and the sixth are so far from having 
such an exact internal perfection that they 
can be altered to the distance of a small 
second, (semitone,) and yet remain conso- 


nant. 

*PeERFECT CONSONANCE. 
FECT ConcoRD. 

*PerFrectT Periop. (1.) A perfectly 
satisfactory close, and thus the same as 
perfect cadence; (2.) a passage of music, 
so constructed as to terminate in a man- 
ner perfectly satisfactory to the ear—in a 
manner that brings the ear to a state of 
rest—and consisting of at least two distinct 
members, as @. g. 


pe 


See Prr- 


(3.) 


2 Siete eee 


aie 


first member in this period is aa 
by the letter a,and the second by 4. Each 
member, it is perceived, comes to a satis- 
factory close in itself; though the close in 
this case is not equally satisfactory with 
that of the full period. These members 
may be called sets or sections; the first 
may be called the previous set, and the sec- 
ond the subsequent set; or they may be 
termed the fore-set and the after-set. 

The period however is very variously de- 


fined by different persons, some giving it a 
wider range@nd others a more limited one. 
Some definé-it to be any passage that 
comes to-a definite satisfactory close, thus 
making a’ ffériod equivalent. to. what we 
have above described as a set or section ; 
while other& state it to be a series of inter- 
nally conneeted independent sets united to- 
gether inse ; ;one large set,—or, more con- 
cisely, a ascot made up of several members. 

*Perrect Time. This-term is derived 
from the ancient Latin phrase, tempus per- 
fectum, which denoted a three-fold time. in 
which the brevis (breve or two-fold note) 
had the value of three semibreves (whole- 
notes.) The sign used to denote it was a 
whole circle, sometimes having a perpen- 
dicular stroke drawn through it, but with- 
out a point inside of it.—The tempus imper- 
Sectwm, on the contrary, was the even or 
two-fold time, in which the brevis had only | 
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its proper value of two semibreves, and 
which was marked by a half-circle with a 
perpendicular stroke drawn through it.— 
The term perfect time has sometimes been 
loosely used to signify any species of three 
fold measure. f 

*Periop. See PERFECT PERIOD. 

Presante. An Italian adjective mean- 
ing heavy, weighty. It is employed in mu- 
sic to signify that the passages which are 
marked by it are to be delivered in an em- 
phasized manner,—that the notes where it 
occurs are to receive a heavy stress of 
voice.—Pesante involves the idea of a slow, 
measured, grave movement. 

*PeTir Cua@ur. A French expression 
applied to any sacred composition in three 
parts. 

*Pretirs Preces, (French.) A general 
appellation for all short, easy pieces of 
music. 

*PreTiITs RIENS. 
positions. 

*PezzI DI BRAVURA: bravura pieces. 
See BRAVURA. 

P. F. or p. f. Abbreviations, at one 
time for piano-forte ; and, at another, for 
poco forte. Compare Prano Forre. 

*Puonics. A Greek term sometimes 
used, instead of Acoustics, to designate the 
science or philosophy of sound. 

*PHorMynx. A Greek name for an 
ancient stringed instrument, of the lyre 


Light, trifling com- 


species. 

*PuHorinx. A very ancient flute-like 
wind instrument. 

*Purase. A phrase is any short pas- 


sage of music which does not come toa 
satisfactory close—to a point where the 
ear feels at rest; ase. g. 


Seierse:| 


— &c. 


*PuryGian. The name applied to one 
of the Greek modes—a mode which was 
particularly vehement, bold, and striking 
in its character. 

Pracrere (A,)—also A PrAciImMEeNnrToO. 
Piacere and Piacimento are both Italian 
substantives, signifying wil/, pleasure, de- 
light, &c. Consequently, a piacere or a 
piacimento means at pleasure, as one pleas- 
es. When either of these expressions 
stands by itself, 7. e. unaccompanied by 
any other adjunct to affect its meaning, it 
usually relates to time, and signifies that 
the passage marked with it is to be deliy- 
ered without strict regard to the regular 
time and with an optional deviation from 
it—The term a piacere can, however, be 
used in every other conhection where it 
may be wanted. Thus e. g. in concerto 
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pieces, we not unfrequently find large so 
called cadenzes and other similar flourishes 
designated with a piacere, in order to sig- 
nifiy that it is submitted to the player, ei- 
ther to perform the prescribed ornament or 
to omit it; since the whole can be left out, 
without any material detriment to the 
piece. 

The following expressions, moreover, are 
allied to @ piacere, and very nearly synon- 
ymous with it, namely: @ suo arbitrio, ac- 
cording to his pleasure, (t. e. the pleasure 
of the performer;) a suo comodo, at con- 
wenience; a@ capriccio, according to one’s 
fancy. So also piacere and piacimento 
supply the place of the antiquated expres- 
sions a suo beneplacimento or beneplacito. 
The Latin ad libitum, which itself not un- 
frequently occurs in music, is a literal 
translation of a piacere. Thuse. g. the su- 
perscription fiauto ad libitum is sometimes 
placed over a part written for the flute, in 
cases where this part may, without mate- 
rial injury, be wholly omitted in perform- 
ing the piece. 

PIACEVOLE, PIACEVOLMENTE. 
delicate, pleasing, agreeable manner. 

Priawo. An Italian adverb, meaning 
softly, mildly, in a soft, low tone of voice ; 
—superlative pianissimo, extremely soft.— 
The abbreviation for pianissimo is pp. 

*PIANGEVOLMENTE: sorrowfully, in a 
sad and plaintive manner. 


Ina 


*Praniss. The abbreviation of pianis- 
simo. 
*PIANISsIMO. See PIANO. 


*Prawo-Forts. (1.) This term is used 
as the name of a well known keyed instru- 
ment;—see CemBALO. (2.) It is fre- 
quently applied to a note as a mark of ex- 
pression, to show, namely, that the note 
is to be commenced soft and then immedi- 
ately increased. The abbreviation of pia- 
no-forte used in this case is p. f., which 
however sometimes stands also for poco- 
forte. Compare the article P. F. 


Prattri. *Piatti is an Italian substan- 
tive in the plural number, from piatto, 
meaning a dish, and in the plural dishes.— 
Hence the word comes very naturally to 
signify that particular musical instrument 
which it is used to designate, namely cym- 
bals. See CINELLEN. 

*Pre-Corn. Another name for the 
Welsh wind instrument called a horn-pipe. 
See Horn-PIre. 

PICCHIETTATO. 
MARTELLATO. 

Piccoto, Piccoxuino. Italian adjec- 
tives signifying small or very small, as e.g. 
Flauto piccolo, a small flute, 1. e. the oc- 
tave flute. See Orravino. 

*PIENAMENTE: fully. 

Prireno: full; ase. g. pieno organo, with 
the full organ. 

PiEToso: *pious, devout ; compassionate, 


See SraccaTro and 
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merciful. This term denotes a connected, 
very slow, and a very carefully accented 
mode of delivery. The word occurs most 
frequently in church music, sacred songs, 
&e. 

*PiFFERO. A fife or small flute. 

*Pipr. A musical reed or tube, formed 
of wood or of metal. 

*PIpER. A player on a pipe. 

*Pires or Pawn. A wind instrument 
formed of pipes, of various lengths and di- 
ameters, bound together. In performance, 
it is held to the mouth. 

*Prrcu. This term is applied to musi- 
cal sounds in the sense of height. 

*Pircu-Pire. An instrument employ- 
ed in pitching tunes. 

Prrrorico,—feminine Pirrorica.— 
An Italian adjective meanifg pictoral or 
figured. See SInronta. 

Priv. An Italian adverb signifying more. 
It occurs in different connections; as e. g. 
Pit presto, quick ;—pit forte, more forte, 
louder ;—pit tosto,—see TosTo. 

*Piu Mosso. With more motion—faster. 

*Piu Tosro. See Tosro. 

*Piva. A hautboy or cornet. 

PizzIcaNnpo, PizzicaTro: pulling, 
pinching, &c. These words are used to 
designate the well known practice of occa- 
sionally producing the tones on a stringed 
instrument by pulling or snapping the 
strings with the finger, instead of produc 
ing them as usual, withthe bow. The op 
posite of Pizzicato is Coll’ Arco. 

PizzicatTo. See Pizz1canpo. 

Puacipo, PLACIDAMENTE: pleasant, 
gentle, kind, pleased ;—Placido corres 
ponds to the French paisible. The mean 
ing of the term, as a mark of musical ex 
pression, can easily be seen from its pri 
mary significations above given. 

*PraGau. The word plagal was for- 
merly used, in contradistinction from the 
word authentic, to designate a certain class 
of the ancient Greek musical modes or 
keys. Those modes or keys, namely whose 
tones—and, consequently, the melodies 
made out of these tones—extended from 
the tonic to the fifth and octave above, 
were called authentic; while another set 
of modes or keys, whose tones;-and of 
course the melodies manufactured out of 
these tones—extended from the dominant 
or fifth upwards to the octave [7. e. the oc- 
tave’of the tonic] and to the twelfth [7. e. 
the twelfth from the tonic,] were denomi- 
nated plagal. 

The respective scales of these modes or 
keys are as follows: 


Authentic. Plagal. 
Tonic : Cdefgabc=Gabcdefg 
Doric : Defgabcd=Abcdefga 
Phrygian : Efgabcde=Bedef gab 
Lydian : Feabcdef=Cdefgabe 
Myxo-Lydian:Gabcdefg=Defgabed 
Aeclic : Abcdefga=Efgabede 
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*Prain-Cuant. The French name of 
the cantus firmus, or plain, simple style of 
sacred music which characterized some of 
the earliest periods of the Christian church, 
The same kind of music is sometimes call- 
ed Plain song. , 

*PLarin Sone. The same as Plain 
chant, i. e. plain, simple, slow, unfigured 
vocal music. 

*Ptectrum. A sort of quill formerly 
used in playing the harp and other like in- 
struments. The fingers are now usually 
employed instead of it. 

*PLURITONE, or PLURISOUND. A gen- 
eral name for any simultaneous combina- 
tion of musical sounds. 

*PweuMATiIcC, (Greek.) Wind instru- 
ments are sometimes called pneumatic in- 
struments, — pneumatic being the Greek 
word corresponding to our English word 
wind, pertaining to wind or air, &c. 

Poco. An Italian adjective correspond- 
ing to the Latin Paucus, and to our Eng- 
lish words small, little, few, &c. It is 
often used adverbially, and occurs in many 
different connections; ase. g. Un poco piu 
presto, a little more presto,—a litile quick- 
er.—Pochissime, very little-—Poco a poco 
crescendo, increasing by little and little, 
i. e. increasing gradually. Compare the 
article P. F. 

*Poco ApvaGio: a litile adagio. 

*Poco AnimATO: a little animato, 
somewhat animatedly. 

*Poco Piv: a little more; 
pit piano, a little more piano. 

*Poco Piv Mosso: a little more mosso 
or moved, i. e. a little faster. 

Poco a Poco Piv Lento: gradually 
slower and slower. 

Pot: then, after, afterward, after this, 
&c.; ase. g. Pot siegue [or segue] il Ron- 
do, then follows the Rondo. 

*Porint. See Dor. 

*PorntT pd’ OrGUE, (French.) A pause. 


*PorinTEe or PoinreEeE, (French.) — 
Pointed or dotted. 

Potaceay *(1.) Polacca is an Italian 
name for’a-Polish national dance. (2.) 
The wort has also been transferred to the 
melody which is performed in connection 
withthe dance. This melody is universally 
admired;""as a peculiarly agreeable and 
graceful oné.—As a piece of oe music, 
the polacca is always a melody in j meas- 
ure, with two repeats consisting of 6, 8, 
10, or more measures, and always com- 
mencing with the down-beat. The char- 
acter of the polacca involves a seriousness 
and tenderness, allied to that peculiar, 
plaintive feeling sometimes existing in the 
case of successful love. Hence, its move- 
ment is slow,—slower than that of the 
minuet. Its time is usually a medium 
between Andante and Allegro, leaning 
rather to the side of the former.—At the 


as e. g. Poco 
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present period, however, particularly in 
Germany and in Italy, so called polite and 
brilliant polaccas are found, which are not 
intended for the polacca dance, but are 
employed as independent pieces of music 
or intermediate sets in sonatas, concertos, 
operas, and other larger pieces, and which 
do not, accordingly, adhere rigidly to the 
exact original form of the polacca. These 


| are, properly, mere musical pieces of a gen- 


eral and indefinite character, written in the 
style or movement of a polacca, and hence 
said to be written alla polacca, t. e. accord- 
ing to the polacca—in the polacca manner. 
Thus we have Rondos alla polacca, airs 
alla polacca, &c. These imitative polac- 
ca pieces are distinguished from the origi- 
nal chiefly by the fact that the former have 
a quicker movement than the latter. 


*PoLIPHANT. A stringed instrument, 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, which that 
princess is said to have very much admired. 

*POLONAISE, See P 

*POLONOISE. Peer a 

*Potyopisa. A Greek name, (1.) for 
any simultaneous combination of tones;— 
(2.) for harmony or any polyphonic musi- 
cal composition. 

*PoLtyonic. Consisting of several mel- 
odies or parts in harmony. See Potyopia. 

*PoLtypHoNIA. This Greek word means 
literally a plurality of voices. It is used 
technically to designate a piece of music 
in which several voices or instruments per- 
form simultaneously. 

*PoLYPHONIC: of or in many voices or 
tones. This term is applied, in music, to a 
composition that consists, of several parts 
to be performed together. 

*PoLtyPLeECTRUM. A stringed instru- 
ment, resembling the spinet. 

*PoLYTHRONGUM. An ancient musical 
instrument, called polythrongum on ac- 
count of its great number of strings. 

Pomposo: pompous,—pompously. 

PonTICELLO: a little bridge. The word 
is technically applied to the bridge of a 
stringed instrument.—Thus the phrase Sul 
ponticello—upon the bridge—denotes that 
the bow is to be carried quite close to the 
bridge in playing. Compare the articles 
TasTieRA and Orprnanrio.—The word 
Cavalletto (French Chevalet,) meaning lit- 
erally a little horse, is also used as synony- 
mous with ponticello; so also are scagnel- 
lo, scannello, scannetto, (more rarely scag- 
netto,) each meaning literally a little bench. 

*PorTAMENTO. An Italian substan- 
tive, which means literally a carrying, and 
which, in music, is used chiefly in connec- 
tion with the phrase di voce. See PorTa- 
MENTO DI VOCE. 

*PoRTAMENTO pI Voce, and some- 
times simply PortameENTo. This Italian 
phrase literally means a carrying of the 
voice. It is technically employed to denote, 
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(1.) a holding and carrying of the voice 
generally, in all possible diversities of 
manner; but chiefly, (2.) the carrying of 
one tone to another in a close and connec- 
ted manner,—so to speak—the melting of 
one tone into another. This second spe- 
cies of portamento is performed in the best 
manner, when each tone, with a perfect 
equality of strength, fulness, and round- 
ness, as it were flows into the other and 
becomes united to it by the most nice and 
exact connection. The portamento di voce 
is a delicate and dificult ornament, which 
is seldom well performed. 

*PoRTANDO LA VOCE. 
MENTO DI VOCE. 

*PoRTARE LA VocrE. See PoORTAMEN- 
To pi VocE. 

*PoRTEZ LA Vorx. 
Italian Portare la Voce. 

*Positir. A general name for a small 
organ without a pedal. There are several 
species of the positif organ. 

*Postrion. This term is applied, in 
music, to the arrangement or order of the 
several members of a chord. One position 
is that in which the lowest note is the num- 
ber one or fundamental note of the chord, 
while number three is the next above, num- 
ber five the next, and number eight the 
highest; this is called the first position ;— 
another position is that in which the funda- 
mental note is, as before, the lowest, but 
the next above it is the fifth, the next the 
eighth, and the highest the third; this is 
called the second position;—another posi- 
tion is that in which, as before, the funda- 
mental note of the chord is the lowest, but 
the eighth is the next above, the third the 
next, and the fifth the highest; this is call- 
ed ihe third position. Or, leaving out the 
base or fundamental note each time, the 
first position would be three, five, eight; 
the second—five, eight, three; and the third 


See PortTa- 


French for the 


—eight, three, five. Thus: 
Ist position. 2d position. 3d position. 
Me! oe See 
—— SO seme, tee 
——— ——_— - 
Dame ecw NPY aL es 
————— pcan [ 
Or thus: 
Ist position. 2d position. 3d position. 
ra 
r——) 


*PossIBILE: possible; as e. g. fortissi- 
mo quanto possibile, i. e. as strong or loud 
as possible. Many briefiy write, instead of 
this, ff. possibile; or merely possibile. 

Por Pourri. See Pasriccio. 

PP. pp. or ppp. Abbreviations for Pi- 
anissimo. 


*PRAESCIAE. Certain females among 
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the ancients whose profession it was to 
sing dirges over the dead. 

*Prarrico. An Italian term for a prac- 
tical musician. 

*PrecentTor. A Latin name for the 
leader of.a choir. 

*PRECETTORE Musico: a music teach- 
er. es 
PRECISIONE (Con.) With precision, 
with exactness. Composers frequently af- 
fix this term to particular portions of their 
compositions, for the purpose of recom- 
mending to the performer special care and 
exactness in executing the passages thus 
marked. 

PREGHIERA: prayer. 

*PRELUDE. A short introductory in- 
strumental performance, prefatory or pre- 
paratory to some larger performance. 

Preutupio. The Italian for prelude.— 
Preludiare, to prelude, to perform a short 
instrumental piece previously to something. 

*PREPARATION. This word is applied 
in music to a certain arrangement of notes 
and chords in harmony whereby one is said 
to prepare the way for another. This ar- 
rangement or preparation consists in the 
fact that a note which is to be heard in a 
dissonant chord and which is indeed the 
very note that is to be the discordant one 
in the coming chord, is previously heard in 
a concord; thus: 


ai 


ad aay” ba | 
oe eee = 


The note of preparation or the prepared 


note here is g. 


*PREPARAZIONE. Italian for prepara- 
tion. 
*PREPARED. See PREPARATION. 


*PREPARED Discorp. A discord whose 
discordant note or notes have been previ- 
ously heard.in a concord. See Prepa- 
RATION. 

*PREPARED SuHakeE. A shake that is 
preceded by two or more ornamental 
notes, thus: 


*PRESTISSIMO. See PRESTO. 

Presto. An Italian adjective and ad- 
verb, signifying quick, nimble, lively, &e. 
It is used in music as a designation of 
quick time. The highest degree of quick- 
ness is denoted by Prestissimo. The same 
thing is denoted also by Presto quanto pos- 
sibile, i. e. as quick as possible. Compare 


PossIBILE, 
*Prima Burra. The principal female 
performer in an Italian comic opera. 
*Prima Donna. The singer who per- 
forms the first female parts in the Italian 
| serious opera. 
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*Prima VourTa: the first turn or the 
first time. This expression is used in a 
case of repeat, to denote that the measure 
over which it is placed is to be taken the 
first time in performing the passage, while 
that, marked .vulta secunda, is to be 
performed the second time going through. 

Primo, feminine Prima: the first; as 
e. g. Violino primo, the first: violin ;—pri- 
ma volta, the first time, &c.—The word 
prima, moreover, is sometimes used in the 
sense of above, preceding, before; ase. g. 
tempo di prima, i. e. the same time as be- 
fore, in the same movement as at first ;— 
Come prima, as before. 

*Primo Burro. The first 
Italian comic opera. 

*Primo CANTANTE. 
singer in the opera. | 

*Primo Tempo: in the first time ;— 
namely, when the time of a piece of music 
has been either accelerated or retarded, 
the expression tempo primo is frequently 
used, to signify that at the point where it 
is placed the first or original time of the 
piece is to be renewed. 

*Prim. Temp. Abbreviation for Pri- 
mo Tempo. 


man in the 


The first male 


*PRINCIPAL. The name of a certain 
stop in an organ. 
PrincipaLe. An Italian adjective sig- 


nifying principal, chief; as e. g. Parte 
principale, the principal part or voice [in 
the score. ]|—This term is most appropriate- 
ly used, however, only in relation to the 
proper concerto part, and hence, in a flute 
concerto, e. g. the part of the concerto 
player is marked ‘‘Flauto principale,’’ in 
contradistinction from all the other parts, 
which are either a mere accompaniment, 
(@’ accompagnamento,) or at most are sub- 
ordinately associated with the principale 
as obligate or concerting parts (obbligati, 
concertanti. ) 
*PRINCIPIANTE. An Italian name for 
a beginner, a noviciate. . 
Procetuta. See TEMPESTA. 
*PRODUCENTE. A name given by the 
Italians.to the fifth tone of the scale. 
Proressore Di Musica: a professor of 
MUSIC ; & Mustcian EX PROFESSO; @ mu- 
sictin by trude or profession ;.one who at- 
tends to music as the business of his life. 
Compare the article Virru, Virrvoso. 
PRoGRAMMA. See SINFONIA. 
*PROLONGED SHAKE. This name is 
applied to a shake which has no specific 
character; it may be open or close at 
pleasure. Its proper places are —upon 
holding notes, at the termination of pauses 
or holds, and at the close of strains and 
final cadences of melodies: 


Pn? 9%? 0?, 


\ 
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*ProscorpA. An ancient Greek name 
for a harmonic accompaniment to vocal 
music. 

*PROSLAMBANOMENOs. The name of 
the lowest tone in the ancient Greek sys- 
tem. This tone is the one designated by 
our large letter 4. 

*Prosopra. In ancient music, a hymn 
| or sacred ode. 
| *ProrractEeD Mopuuarion. A mod- 
ulation which, instead of passing directly 
to the harmony to which it would natural- 
ly lead, moves first to some intermediate 
harmony, and by this means procrastinates 
or defers the natural and appropriate har- 
mony; thus: 


The harmony which, in this example,would 
naturally follow the first chord, is post- 
poned till the third. 

*Psaum. A sacred song,—particularly 
those which are contained in the sacred 
scriptures or are taken directly from them. 

*PsaLTeRy. A ten-stringed instrument 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

*PsaALTRI#. Female singers whom the 
ancients employed to enliven their public 
festivities. 

*PuLsATILE. This adjective is applied 
to instruments which are played by being 
struck. 

Punta. Italian for the point or extrem- 
ity of any thing; ase. g. Punta dell’ arco, 
the point of the bow. 

Punto. The Italian for our word dot, 
or point in the sense of dot, &c.; ase. g. 
Punto a’ organo, an organ point. See 
|; PEDALE. 

*PunToO PER Punto. AnlItalian phrase 
meaning literally point for point, or note 
for note, and employed in music to denote 
that the several parts of the score, in cases 
where it is used, consist of an equal num- 
ber of notes and that opposite to every in- 
dividual note in one part, there stands a 
note in each of the other parts. ; 

Pyrruic. A musical foot, consisting 
of a succession of two short notes; as e.g. 


| 


The pyrrhic may, accordingly, occur as 
well in uneven as in even measure. Its 
place in the measure, however, is more 
commonly the up-beat part; and, in vocal 
music, two short syllables fall to it. 


Q 


| *QUADRIPARTITE. An appellation ap- 
| plied to a musical composition in four parts. 


*QUADRUPLO: quadruple, four-fold. 
A musical composition 


in four parts, especially 


*QUARTET, 
QUARTETTO. 
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for four vocal parts;—instrumental quar- 
tets are frequently designated by the word 
QuatTrTRo, which see. 

Quarto: the fourth; as e. g. Corno 
quarto, the fourth horn.—The word quarto 
is also used as the name of what we calla 
quarter-note. See General Music Teacher, 
§ XLVIII. 

Quasi: as if, as it were, nearly, ina 
manner, like, in some measure. This word 
occurs in different connections; ase. g. An- 
dante quasi allegretto, 7. e. Andante abet 
as quick as allegretto ;—Adagio quasi una 
fantasia. i. e. An adagio somewhat like a 
phantasy. 

*Quast ANDANTE. 
andante manner. 

*Quasi Presto. Somewhat quick. 

*QUART DE SoupirR. French for sixz- 
teenth rest. 

QuarrrRo: four; ase. g. 4 quattro, for 
four voices ;—A quattro “mani, for four 
hands.—The word quattro is often used as 
a substantive in the sense of quartett, par- 
ticularly for instrumental quartetts. Com- 
pare QuaTuor and QuAaRTETTO. 

Quatuor. This Latin numeral, mean- 
ing four, is often used as synonymous with 


Somewhat in the 


quartett. Compare QuUARTETTO and 
QUATTRO. 
*QuaveR. An eighth-note. 


*QuavER Rest. An eighth rest (%). 
*QuERIMONIA, (Latin.) A _ spiritual 
lamentation. 
*QuUICK-STEP. 
ly in ? measure. 
QuINQUE: five. This Latin numeral 
is sometimes used substantively as synony- 


A lively march, usual- 


mous with quintett or quintetto. Compare 

CINQUE. 

— *QuINTADECIMA. Italian for fifteenth. 
*QUINTETT, A piece of music for 
eal five voices, or in five 

parts. Compare QUINQUE. 


Quinto: the fifth; 
to, the fifth horn. 


as e. g. Corno quin- 


QUINTOLA, See General Music 

Scales Cerna §§ XLIX and 
LXXXVI. 

QuintTuor. The same as quintetto. 

QuoDLIBET. See Pasriccio. 


R 


R. This letter is sometimes used as an 
abridgment of right or right hand. 

RADDOLCENDO. Ina soft, sweet man- 
ner. 

RALLENTANDO, ALLENTANDO, Lren- 
TANDO, orSLENTANDO: slackening, abat- 
ing, retarding, growing slower and slower. 
This word is synonymous with Ritardando, 
Ritenuto, Stentando, Strascicando or Stra- 


scinando, Tardando, Trascinando ;—the 
opposite of Accelerando. Compare MAan-~ 
CANDO, 
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*Rans Des Vacues. A celebrated 
Swiss air. 

Rapipo, RAPIDAMENTE: rapid, Tap- 
idly. 

*RappPEL, (French.) See RECLAMER. 

*Rr. The syllable applied to the second 
tone of any diatonic scale. 


*Respec. A Moorish musical instru- 
ment. ; 
*RECHEAT. A series of notes with 


which huntsmen recall the hounds from a 
false scent. 

*RECITANDO, RECITANTE. A _ word 
employed to denote a speaking manner of 
performing vocal music. 

Recirare. See REcITATIVO. 

*RECITATIVE, A species of vocal 

RECITATIVO. music which deviates 
very considerably, both in rhythm and mel- 
ody, from the strict singing style; and very 
nearly approaches the speaking manner 
| (See General Music Teacher, § C.)—A re- 
citative which is merely accompanied by a 
figured base or with mere chords singly 
struck, is called recitativo semplice or sec- 
co, z. e. simple, dry recitative; and in con- 
tradistinction from this, the recitative 
which is more fully furnished with an in- 
strumental accompaniment, and in which 
intermediate, rhythmico-melodic passages 
occasionally occur, is called recitativo stro- 
mentato, cogli stromentt, or obbligato, (i.e. 
in cases where the vocal part is accompa- 
nied with obligate instrumental passages, ) 
—or recitativo accompagnato, i. e. a-reci- 
tative with an accompaniment. 


RECITATIVO PARLANTE. See Par- 
LANTE. 

*RECITATIVO SEcco. See ReciratTi- 
vo. 


*RECLAME, (French.) A bird’s song, 
a song like that of a bird. 

*RECLAMER, (French.) To sing in im- 
itation of a bird. 
*RECORDER. 

the flageolet. 

*RECTOR CHoRI. 
of a choir. ix 

*Rerp. The little vibrating piece of 
wood or metal employed on‘*the mouth 
piece of a-clarinet, bassoon, -&c., for the 
production of sound. 6. 

*Reex. A sprightly Scotch dance. 

*REGISTER. (1.) A set of pipes in an 
organ; (2.) a department of the human 
voice, as e. g. the low register, the middle 
register, &c. 

*RELATIVE, or RELATED. aay 
keys, scales, chords, &c. which have a 
special affinity or natural relationship to 
each other, aré called relative or related. 


Rexicioso: religious, religiously, with 
the expression of religious feeling. 

*REPEAT. (1.) The repeating or per- 
forming of a portion of a piece of music a 
second time; (2.) the portion of music 


An instrument similar to 


Latin for the leader 
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thus repeated. The sign for this is :S: 
or : 

REPETIZIONE or RIPETIZIONE. See 
REPLICA. 

Repuica, REPETIZIONE, RIPETIZz- 
IoNE, Ripresa: repetition ;—Senza rep- 
lica, without repetition. 

*REPLICATO: repeated. 

*Requiem. A dirge or funeral service. 

*ResoLuTion. The passing of a dis- 
cordant note or notes from a dissonant 
chord into a concordant relation in a fol- 
lowing concord, thus: 


= ia 
Here c, the discordant note in the second 


chord—a dissonant chord—passes into 4, 
which forms the consonant interval of a 
third in the following concord. 
*Resotuzione. Italian for resolution. 
*RESOLVED. See RESOLUTION. 
*RESONANCE: @ re-sounding, an echo. 
*Rests. Characters used in music to 
denote a cessation of sound. They are 
sometimes, especially by foreigners, called 
pauses. See General Music Teacher, § L. 
*RETARDATION. Retardation is, as it 
were, a keeping back of an approaching 
consonant chord by so prolonging some 
note of a previous chord as to carry it into 
the following one; thus: 


Here the note f in the second chord is car- 
ried by means of retardation into the fol- 
lowing chord, and renders the latter dis- 
cordant, and thus the concordance of the 


third chord, which is properly c, g, ZC, ey is 
delayed or kept back to the extent of a 
quarter-note or during the time of the last 


half of the note f. 

*Retro:- Latin, back, backward. 

R.F. or &. ¥. z. Abbreviations of Rin- 
forzando, of Rinforzato. 

*Ruapsopists. Ancient itinerant bards. 

RuytTumM, and See General Music 

RHYTHMICS. etacie: §§) XLVI 
C;—higher rhythms, §§ LX VUI—LXX ;— 
rhythmical delineations and forms, § § 
LXXXIX—XCIII. 2% 

The word rhythm is employed in two 
senses; (1.) to denote a particular sym- 
metrical, measured, equalized movement 
or succession of tones; (2.) to denote a 
particular form or combination of notes, 
a certain portion of a piece of music; in 
the first signification of the word, it desig- 
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nates a certain species of movement ; in the 


second, it designates that combination of 
notes in which this movement exists. 


Rhythmics is a term used to denote 
the doctrine or instruction which pertains 
to rhythm, 7 e. all those matters and 
things which pertain to the subject of time 
in music. 

*RHYTHMICAL: pertaining to rhythm ; 
conformable to rhythm. See Ruytum. 


Rivorto, (from Ridurre, to reduce, to- 


subdue, &c. and hence literally meaning 
reduced, subdued, &c.) This term is em- 
ployed in music rn the sense of adjusted, 
arranged, adapted, &c.—Riduzione, re- 
duction, adaptation, arrangement.— Ri- 
durre, Ridotto, Reduzione are used in mu- 
sic as synonymous with Aggiustare, Aggi- 
ustato, Aggiustamento,—also Adattare, 
Accomodare, and the like. Compare Par- 
ODIA. 


RIDURRE. 

See Riporro. 
RIDUZIONE. 
*RIFIORIMENTI. Spontaneous embel- 


lishments introduced by a vocal or instru- 
mental performer. 

*RIFLETTANDO. A scenic expression, 
implying that the character is to accom- 
pany his singing with an air of reflection 
and meditation. 

*Ricapoon. An animated Provencal 
dance whose movement requires a melody 
in triple measure. 

RiGoreE: rigor, strictness; as e. g. A 
rigore or Al rigore del tempo, in the strict- 
ness of the measure —in exact time—a 
tempo. The opposite expression is Senza 
rigore del tempo, without strict time,—or 
simply Senza tempo, without time. 

RinNFoRZANDO. See ForRZANDO. 

RinForzo: a strengthening, &c.; as 
e. g. Stromenti di or da rinforzo, strength- 
ening instruments, i. e. instruments used 
for strengthening or supporting the per- 
formance. 

RIPETIZIONE. See REPLICA. 

RivpreNo, from Pieno, full. Riempire, 
to fill.—The expression Parti di or da rip- 
ieno, plenary, or supplementary parts, 
means any part in a piece of music which 
is not an obligate one,—at one time in a 
wider sense of the word, and at another in 
a more restricted sense. Compare Con- 
CERTANTE, OBBLIGATO, PRINCIPALE. 

Rreresa. See REPLICA. 

Risouuto: resolute, determined, &c.— 
Technically employed, it means with an ex- 
pression of firmness and resolution—exhib- 
iting a bold and decided appearance. 

RisveGuiaTo: awake; wakefully, &e. 

Rirarpanpo. Moving slower and 
slower. See RALLENTANDO. 

Rirenuto. See RALLENTANDO. 

*RiTORNELLO. A short prefatory or 
intermediate symphony. 

Riversa. See Rovescio. 
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Rivescio. See Rovescio. 
*RIVOGLIAMENTO. A transferring of 


the treble notes to the base, and vice ver- 
$a, as is sometimes done in double counter- 
point. 
*RIVOLTO. 
which see. 
Rouuo. A roll, a rolling, a rolling man- 
ner of striking the drum.—Rollando, roll- 
ing.—Sometimes the place of Rollo is sup- 
plied by Tremulo, Trillo, or Vibrato. 


*ROMANCE, *A small song-like piece 


Italian for INVERSION, 


RoMAwnzA, > of vocal music, very much 

Romawzo. )in the character of a bal- 
lad. Like the latter, the romance is a lyr- 
ic narration of some adventure, but is, at 
the same time, purely romantic both in 
form and matter.—The term is often ap- 
plied, moreover, to a piece of instrumental 
music, having a similar character. 


*Ronpe. French for whole note. 
*RONDEAU, A Rondo,—a well 
Ronpo. known species of music. 


Rondino, Rondoletto,—a small rondo. 

Ronpvo.LetTo. See Ronvo. 

*Roor. The fundamental note or num- 
ber one of any chord. 

*Rosauia. A Rosalia is the re-itera- 
tion of a passage one note higher in the 
scale, than as previously given. 

*RouLADE, (French.) A rapid flight 
of decorative notes. See VoLATA. 

*ROULEMAN. See RoULADE. 

*Rounp. A species of Fugue or Catch, 
whose parts follow each other and yet at 
the same time are performed together; it 
is called a round, from the revolving man- 
ner of its performance. - 

*RouNDELAY. Asmall, lively,simple, 
rural piece of music, first known under the | 
name rowndelet, and subsequently rondel. | 
It returns into itself somewhat in the man- 

-ner of a rondo. 

Rovescio, 4 rovescio, Al rovescio, ro- 

vescione, Alla riversa, Al riverso, &c.— 


All these Italian expressions mean substan- | 


tially, reversed, reversedly, in the reversed 
order, vice versa, on the other side, in the 
opposite direction, &c. Another Italian 
word of like signification is Cancrizante, 
going backwards. 

- Composers sometimes construct a piece 
of music in such a manner, that either the 
whole or at least a very considerable part 
of it can be played or sung, not only from 
beginning to end, but also in the reversed 
order—from end to beginning, or even from 
the leaf when turned end for end. Sucha 
piece of music is marked by the foregoing 
expressions. Sometimes, moreover, the 
terms un Rovescio, un Rovesciata are sub- 
stantively applied to a piece of music of 
this description. 

- Rusaro: robbed. This word, asa tech- 
nical term, is chiefly employed in the figu- 
rative sense of ‘* robbed time’’—‘* tempo 


RIV.—SCH. 


rubato.’’? It is used to designate an arbi- 
trary, though usually a very transient dis- 
regard of the regular time,—a_ liberty 
which perhaps a single voice indulges itself 
in, in order to return again immediately 
afterwards into the regular movement, and, 
it may be, to overtake in a dexterous and 
skillful. manner, the other voices, which 
had meanwhile proceeded forward in regu- 
lar and unbroken time,—and thus to re- 
store in a following part of the measure, 
that which had been taken from a preced- 
ing part of the measure, or that of which 
a preceding part of the measure had been 
robbed (rubato.) 
S 


S. Sometimes used as an abbreviation 
of solo.—T. S. tasto solo. 

S—. The letter S, attached to the first 
part of Italian words, sometimes corres- 
ponds to our English particle di or dis, the 
Latin dis, and the French dé.—Sometimes 
it directly reverses the signification of 
words; ase. g. Slegato (French délié) non 
legato, not legato, 1. e. not in a connected 
and gliding manner, but rather staccato ;— 
Scordato, the opposite of accordato, i. e. 
discordant;—Smanicando (French déman- 
cher) letting go the handle (of the violin, 
e. g.);—Sforzare, Sforzato, to weaken, 
weakened, become weaker, enervated ;— 
while Forzare, Forzato, on the contrary, 
mean fo strengthen, strengthened ;—see the 
article SFoRZANDO. 

*SacsputT. An ancient wind instrument. 

Saumo: Italian for psalm. 

Saumopta: Itahan for psalmody. 

SARABANDA, also ZARABANDA. An 
obsolete piece of dance music. 

ScAGNELLO, SCANNELLO, SCANNET- 
To. These Italian words mean literally a 
little bank, but are technically employed 
to designate the bridge of a stringed instru- 
ment. Compare PoNTICELLO. 

ScaLa, See General Music Teacher, 

SCALE: te CVIII. 

*Scata CromaTica: the so called 
chromatic scale, or scale of semitones, 
thus: 


*SCALDS. 


A name applied to the an- 
cient northern bards. ; 
SCANNELLO. 
SCANNETTO. 
' SCEMANDO. 
nearly synonymous with Mancanpo, 


, See SCAGNELLO. 


Diminishing, decreasing, 


*ScenA. A scene ;—a portion of an 
opera or of any other dramatic perform- 
ance. 

*Scena DA CAMERA. A piece of music 
for the chamber. 

ScHERZANDO: jesting, joking, &¢.;— 


‘SChR— SRM > Be 


Scherzoso, playful, jocose, frolicsome.— *Scotcu Scaue. This species of mu 
These Italian words, technically employed, || sical scale is constructed as follows: 
signify that the passages marked with them — $$$ 
are to be delivered in a jesting, playful, eet 
rallying manner.—Scherzo,.a jest, play, et 
sport. Compare MINvUETTO, 

SCHERZATO. See SCHERZANDO. 

ScraLtumo,—French Chalumeau. It is 
usual to designate with this name the low- 
est region of the tones of the clarinet, (a 
usage which perhaps arises from the cir- 
cumstance that these low tones are some- 
times of a kind of rattling character, some- 
what like the tones of the shalm.) At the 
present period, whenever the word chalu- 
meau, or chal, is attached to a clarinet part 
ina piece of music, it denotes that the 
notes thus marked are to be played an oc- : 
tave lower than they are written, in the for second ; as e. g. Clarinetto secondo, the 
lower octave, in the compass of the so second clarinet ;—Tromba seconda, the sec- 
called chalumeau. ond trumpet. , 

In order to show subsequently, that the SepEecimo. See General Music Teach- 
notes are to be played again as they are || et» § XLVIIL. 
written, it is usual to employ the term|| SEGNo: sign; ase. g. Dal segno, fin al 
‘« Solito,’’ (i. e. *<as usual,’’) or the term || ses”, from sign to sign. 
Loco or Luogo, (i. e. ‘in the place where || SEGUE. See SIEGUE. — ‘ 
the notes stand,’’) or even ‘‘ clarinetto.’’ SEGUIDILLA. A SPs ieee national 
Instead of using the word chalumeau in such dance, with a lively melody In 4 measure. 
cases, it would be well simply and uniform- SE1: siz ;—a set, for six. ‘ d 
ly to employ, both for the clarinet and for Semi: half; ase. g. Opera semi-seria, 
other instruments, the designation All’ of- ||% half-serious opera ;——- Semt-biscroma, 
tava bassa, or 8va bassa, or write under the || Semi-brevis, Semi-croma, Semi-fusa, Semt 
note-lines [staff] the sign 8°+-:+-: ; and || minima, Sub-semifusa. See General Musie 
indeed this is sometimes done; still, how-|| Teacher, § XLVIII. Semt-tones, —See 
ever, the other term for the most part |) General Music Teacher, § XXXVI. (Com- 
maintains its right of possession. pare Mezzo.) 

Scroutro, ScioLTAMENTE: loosed, *SmrMIBREVE. A whole-note. See Gen- 


loose, (frequently free, unbound, corres- eral Music Teacher, § XLVIII. 


ponding to the French dégagé, dénoué, al- 

so agilement, adroitement, librement.) This|| “SEMIBREVE Rest. = See 

word is sometimes technically used as sy- | Ph 

nonymous with Staccato or Slegato, i. e. |General Music Teacher, § L. : 

disjoined, separated, independent, each by | *Semi-Cuorus. (1.) A short, light 

itself. (See Sraccaro and Siecaro.) || chorus; (2.) half, or any minor part ofa 

Con scioltezza, with freedom, independent- || chor. ; 

ly, disconnectedly.—Note sciolte, staccato || *“StM1-Croma. See General Music 

notes. Compare SueGaro and Sprawa- || Teacher, § XLVITI. } 

TO. th *Semi-DiapentTe. Greek for imper- 
*Sconia, (latin and Greek plural.)— fect fifth or small fifth. \ 

Originally paeans, hymns or other sacred Peart Ren hee A small third. 

songs sung by the ancients in honor of the Semi-Minim. A quarter-note. 

several divinities; afterwards, festive songs | *Semi-QuaveR. An Seni Oe 

with which they cheered their banquets,—in || *S=MI-QUAVER Rest. Thus: Y 


that is to say, the fourth and seventh de- 
grees of our usual diatonic scale are omit- 
ted. The peculiar character of the Scotch 
music is due very much to this feature of 
their scale. 

*ScozzEsE: Scottish, in Scotch style. 

SprGwnoso, Con SpEGNoO, Con IsprEG- 
No: with indignation, angrily, wrathfully, 
with the expression of anger and indigna- 
tion;—nearly the same as Jrato. 

Secco: dry. See REcIrATIVE. 

Sreconpo, feminine Sreconpa. Italian 


: 
which latter case the scolia were accompa- *Semi-Tone. A so called half-tone, 
nied with the lyre, and the subjects were || or, better, a small second. 
those of love and wine. Sempuice: simple, simply. This word, 


Scorparo. The opposite of Accorda- || written over a passage of music, denotes 
to, i. e. untuned, out of tune, discordant; || that such passage is to be delivered in a 
as e.g. Timpani scordati, kettle drums out || perfectly simple style, without any orna- 
of tune. Compare the article S—. ' ||ments or so called graces, and the like,— 

*Scorr. The collective, combined mass | and that the notes are merely to be per- 
of the staves containing all the parts or || formed just as they are written.—Sempli- 
voices of any polyphonic musical composi- || cisstmo, with the highest degree of simplici- 
tion. These staves are usually connected || ty, as simply as possible. Compare Recti- 
together by means of a brace or acco- || TATIVO. 
lade. || Sempre. Italian for always, ever; as 
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e. g. Semper pianissimo, always very soft, || 


z. e. continue to perform very softly ;—Sem- 
pre pit presto, continually quicker, &c. 

*SeEMPRE Con Forza. This expression 
denotes that the music to which it is affixed 
is to be performed loud throughout. 

*SEMPRE Piano. Always soft, soft 
throughout. 

*SensiBLE. This appellation is some- 
times given to the seventh tone of a scale 
or key, because it tends to make one sen- 
sible of the next tone above—the funda- 
mental tone of the scale or key. 

SENTIMENTO (Con.) With feeling, 
with the expression of sentiment. This 
term has about the same meaning as /ffet- 
tuoso or Con Affetto; the latter, however, 
may perhaps refer more to strong and pa- 
thetic emotion, and the former more to 
feeling and sentiment in general. 

SENZA: without; ase. g. Senza sordini, 
without the dampers ;—Senza replica, with- 
out repetition ;—Senzu organo, without the 
organ. Compare the article S. O. 

*SEPTENARY. An old name given to 
the scale without its last or eighth tone. 

*SEQUENCE. Any series or succession 
of like chords, rising or falling by the reg- 
ular diatonic degrees in one and the same 
scale; ase. g. 


See SERENATA. 
* Serenade, a notturno.— 


(1.) any 


SERENADE. 
SERENATA: 
This term is used to designate, 
piece of music that is composed with the 
express design of being performed in the 
night; and (2.) the performance of such 


music in the night, or of any other music 
used in its place and for like purposes. 

SERIO, SERIOSO: serious, grave; ase.g. 
Opera seria, serious opera,—See OPERA; 
Duetto serio, a serious or grave duet; &e. 

*SERPENT, A wind instrument, de- 

rohan Us its name from its 
peculiar shape.—Serpentone, a great ser- 
pent.—An improved species of the serpent 
is called a base-horn, corno-basso ;—the 
same instrument improved by the addition 
of_ several keys is called by the French an 
Ophicleide, Italian Oficleida. 

SesTettTo. A sextett; a piece of mu- 
sic for six voices. 

SesTina, rarely Sestoua. A sextole. 
See General Music Teacher, §§ XLIX, 
LXI, LXII3. 


Sesto, feminine Sesra. Italian for 


sizth. 
SesToLta. See SEesTina. 
Srestruor. The same as Sestetto. 


SETTE: seven.—Settimo, feminine Setti- 
ma, the seventh. 

SeETTimoua. A septimole. 
ral Music Teacher, § LXXXVI. 


See Gene- 


SEM.—SIE. 


*Seventu. (1.) An interval embrac- 
ing seven degrees; (2.) the seventh tone 
of any scale. 

SexTETTo, Sextrvor. Incorrect forms 
for Sestetto and Sestuor. 

SeExToLe. See SEsTINA. 

S.F., 8S. F. Z. Abbreviations for Sfor- 
zando. 

SroGatTo. See Soprano. 

SFORZANDO: growing weaker, losing 
strength, softer and softer; the opposite of 
Rinforzando.—The word sforzare, howev- 
er, is sometimes used as synonymous with 
forzare, (French forcer, efforcer, to force, 
to constrain,) and hence the designation 
Sforzato is always equivocal; it is better, 
therefore, to supply its place either by 
some other technical term or by an une- 
quivocal sign, namely by crescendo or de- 
crescendo, or by > or <. Compare the ar- 
ticle S—. 

*SHaxke. A musical ornament produced 
by the rapid alternation of two notes,— 
namely a principal note and the note above. 

SHARP. See General Music Teacher, 
§ XX. 

*SHaRpP SixtTH. A large sixth. 

*SHawmM. A wind instrument of the an- 
cient Hebrews. 

*Suirt. A change of the position of 
the hand on the neck of a violin or violon- 
cello. 

*SHortT Ocraves. <A term sometimes 
applied to certain sets of organ pipes. 

*S1. The syllabic name of the seventh 
tone of any major diatonic scale. 

Sicin1ano. *A piece of music of a ru- 
rally simple, but yet of a chaste and deli- 
cate character, which contains an imita- 
tion of those melodies after which the 
country people in Sicily were accustomed 
to dance. It is written in § measure—of a 
slow movement. It distinguishes itself, in 
general, from the Pastorale, by a slower 
grade of time; but, in particular, by the 
fact, that, of the three first eizhth-notes, 
embraced by the first half of the measure, 
the first one has a point after it and the fol- 
lowing one is correspondently shortened, 
while in the second half of the measure an 
eighth-note but rarely occurs, a quarter- 
note usually occupying the first two-thirds 
of the last haJf-measure and en hye 
the remaining third, thus: * 


APES.) oe 


This rhythmical form is ordinarily a dis- 
tinguishing property of the Sicilian dance 
as well as of those musical pieces or pas- 
sages which are constructed after the mod- 
el of this dance and are known under the 
name Sciciliano.—Alla Sciciliano, in the 
form of a Sciciliano, in the style or man- 
ner of a Sciciliano, in Scicilian style. 
Srrcue, or Secure. This is the third 


SIG.—SOL. 


person singular of the Italian verb Segutre, 
to follow; and hence it means—‘‘ it fol- 
lows ;’’ ase. g. Siegue subito l’ allegro, i.e. 
the allegro quickly follows.—Siegue is 
sometimes used, however, as synonymous 
with Simile. 


*SIGUES DEs SrLteNcEs, (French.)— 
Signs of silence, 1. e. rests. 

*SimiLArR Morion. When any two or 
more parts in harmony proceed either both 
upward or both downward, their motion is 
said to be s¢milar. 

Simiue, Simiui: similar, alike; in 
like manner, in the same way. When one 


and the same form of notes is to be several |; 


times repeated in a continued succession, 
it is usual first to write this form fully in 
notes once or twice, and then to represent 
its continuation in an abbreviated form, 
and to write the word simile over or after 
this abbreviation; as in the following ex- 


2 


Cea PRR Nau 
ample; t a a < sumile.—Nee || 


2 

article ABBREVIATIONS. The word Sie- 
gue or Segue is sometimes employed, in 
such cases, instead of simile. 


Sincopa. Italian for Syncorr, which 
see. 
SINFONIA: symphony.—Sinfonia con- 


certante or concertate. 
Sinfonia a programma or pittorica are 
those symphonies which form picturesque 
or descriptive music; as e. g. Beethoven’s 


Pastoral Symphonies, or his Victorious 
Battle. 
SINGHIOZZANDO: sighing, sobbing.— 


This term, used as a mark of expression, 
denotes a mode of performance expressive 
of the feelings indicated by the primary 
meaning of the word. 

SrnistRA: the left hand. 

*SINISTRAE. With the ancient 
mans, left-handed flutes. 

Sino. An Italian preposition, meaning 
to, as far as to, &c.; ase. g. Sino al seg- 
no, as far as to the sign. Compare Fin. 

*Sino Au Fine: as far as to the end. 


Ro- 


*S1 PIaAcE: as you please; in such a 
manner as you please. 
*S1 Rapoppra iL Tempo. An expres- 


sion, denoting that the time of the move- 
ment where it occurs is to be doubled. 


*S1 Rrpuica. 
a repeat. 

*Sisrrum. An ancient Egyptian pul- 
satile instrument. 

*SIXTEENTH. An interval of two oc- 
taves and a second. 

*SixtH. An interval embracing six de- 
grees of the scale. 

*Sxip. A passing over or skipping of 
some of the regular degrees of the scale, 
in writing a melody or any single part in 
‘music. 


An expression denoting 


See ConcERTO.— | 
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SxueGaro. The opposite of Legato.— 
See the article S—. 

SLENTANDO. The same as Raillentan- 
do or Stentando. Compare Mancawnvo. 


*Suipre. <A musical ornament, usually 


| consisting of two notes gradually ascend- 
ing or descending to the principal note, 
thus: 


2 Sas 


= 
ae a nr 


*Stur. <A curved line drawn over or 
under several notes, to denote, (1.) in vo- 
cal music, that these notes are to be per- 
formed to a single syllable of the text; and 
(2.) in instrumental music, that such notes 
are to be performed in a smooth, connect- 
ed, and gliding manner. 

Sm. An abbreviation for Saoteanen 
Sminuendo, Smorendo. 

SMANICARE, SMANICANDO, (French 
Démancher.) See Mawnico, and S—. 

Smawntoso, Cow Smanira—better Con 
Ismania. As technically used, this term 
means—with the expression of madness and 
phrenzy. 

SMINUENDO, SMINUITO: decreasing, 
diminishing, &c.; the same as Diminuen- 
do. Compare Mancawnpo. 

SMORENDO: dying away, waning, fad- 
ing, dying ;—the same as MANCANDO. 

Smorzanpvo: dying away, &c.;—the 
same as Mancando. 

SMORZATORE,—in the plural Smorza- 
tort. See Sorvino. 

S.0O. An abbreviation of senza organo. 
In cases where, in musical performances in 
the church, the organ is allowed, for the 
sake of strengthening the base part, to 
play it in connection with the singing, it is 
usual to mark those passages which the 
organ player is not to play, with the ex- 
pression ‘‘ senza organo,’ or briefly S. O- 

Soave, SOAVEMENTE: sweet, sweetly ; 
agreeable, agreeably. 

*Soxu. . The syllable applied to the fifth 
tone of any major diatonic scale. 

SoLENNE: solemn. 

*Sotrecer. An abridgment of Sot- 
FEGGIARE, which see. 

SoLFEGGIARE, SOLMIZARE, SoLMIZ- 
ZARE, VOCALIZZARE. These are Italian 
verbs, meaning to sing musical notes with- 
out text, (or at most with nothing more 
than simple syllables, such as those of the 


| word ‘*.Amen,’’? and the like,) merely for 


practical exercise, for the cultivation of the 
voice and the discipline of the vocal or- 


'gans witha view to their flexibility, power, 


&c.—A piece of music composed for such 
a purpose is called a Solfeggio, or Vocaliz- 
zo,—also Gorgheggio, i.e. a throat exer- 
cise.—The foregoing terms are also em- 
ployed in another sense to denote that 
species of singing exercise in which one 
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performs the tones in connection with their 
syllabic names Ut or Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
La, Si, or other names, used instead of 
these,—for the purpose of exercising him- 
self in striking the tones of the scale. 


*SOLFEGGIAMENTI. Vocal exercises 
in which the syllables Do, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Si, are employed. See Sourrec- 
GIARE. 

*SoLFEGGIO. See SOLFEGGIARE. 

Sout. The plural of Soxo, which see. 

Sotiro. The same as OrRDINARIO, 
which see. 

SOLMISARE, SOLMIZZARE. 
FEGGIARE. 

*SoLMizATIoN. The singing of the 
tones of the scale with the syllables Do, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si. 

Soxo. An Italian adjective, meaning 
alone. This word occurs in music in a 
great variety of significations; ase. g. Son- 
ata per il cembalo solo, a sonata for the 
harpsichord alone, 7. e. without an accom- 
paniment;— Soprano solo, the soprano 
alone, (in contradistinction to the choir or 
the tutti.)—Frequently also the word ‘‘so- 
lo’? is applied to a particular part in a 
piece of music which is to appear as the 
principal part. When the term is thus 
used, it is very nearly synonymous with 
concertante, obbligato, or principale.—A 
voice which has to sing or to play solo 
(alone) in a piece of music is called a solo 
voice, and the singer or player who has to 
perform such solo parts is called a solo 
singer or a solo player, or simply @ solist. 
The word solo is not unfrequently used in 
the plural number, in cases where several 
voices are to perform as solo voices, wheth- 
er alternately or all at the same time; as 
e.g. A due soli, A tre soli,—for two solo 
voices, for three soli voices;—(feminine 
sole, as e. g. Le viole sole—the viol alone ;) 
Motetto per voct sole, a motett which is 
either written for singing voices, without 
an instrumental accompaniment, or whose 
voices [parts] are to be but singly manned, 
each having but one single singer upon it. 
The word solo, employed as a substantive, 
designates a piece of music written for one 
voice alone, or for one principal voice to- 
gether with an entirely subordinate accom- 
paniment of a second voice. Thuse. g. a 
piece of music composed for one violin, 
with a wholly subordinate accompanying 
base, designed to be performed merely by 
violin players themselves, is called a violin 
solo. Compare Tasro. 


*SonatTa. (1.) A musical composition 
for a single instrument; (2.) a short, light 


See Sou- 


piece of music written merely for an exer- | 


cise on an instrument. 


*SoNATA DA CAMERA: achamber or 
parlor sonata. 


*SoNATA DA CHIESA: a church sonata. 


SOL.—SOR. 


*SonNATA DI BRAVURA: a bravura son- 
ata. Pie 

*SoNATINO: a little sonata. 

*SoneTTO. Sonnet. 

*Sonc. An easy, natural, flowing vocal 
melody, either: with or without an instru- 
mental accompaniment. The idea of a 
song always implies a text and a high de- 
gree of natural simplicity. 

*Sonr’Moriztes. The intermediary 
tones of the ancient tetrachords. These 


ly were moveable in the case of a change 
of mode, as are some of the tones in our 
so called minor mode.—The opposite of 
the sont mobiles were the soni stabiles, 7. e. 
the two extreme tones of the several tetra- 
chords which were never altered by a 
change of the mode. 

*Soni STABILES. 

*SoNNET. 
little song. 

*Sons. Melodies formotly.s pong by the 
minstrels ‘of Provence. 

Sons Erourrrs, (French.)- Those 
soft, half-stifled tones produced on the 
harp by partially checking the vibration of 
the strings with the left hand. These are 
sometimes denoted by the sign €. 


Sopra. An Italian preposition meaning 
above, over, on, upon, and the like. It is 
used in many different connections; as e.g, 
Come sopra, as above ;—Ottava sopra, the 
octave above ;—Sopra-dominante, Sopra- 
| quinta, the upper dominant or fifth;—So- 
pra una corda, on one string. Compare 
| the article Su. 

*SoPRANI. 
which see. 

Soprawno,also Discanro. *The word 
Soprano is an Italian adjective from Sopra 
—over, above, &c. and means literally the 
above, that which is higher, superior, high- 
er. Hence, in music it is applied to the 
highest species of female or children’s 
voices, ¢. e. to the highest species of 
human voice. The Italian word Discanto, 
and our English words Discant and Treble 
are also applied to the same. According- 
ly, for the highest vocal part, in our music, 
we have the three names Soprano, Dis- 
cant, Treble.—Soprano acuto, or merely 
Sforzato (and sometimes Sfogato or Sgor- 
gato)—a very high soprano.— Mezzo sopra- 
no, half-soprano, a soprano ‘that holds a 
middle position between soprano and alto. 

SorRDINA, A damper, and plural, 

SorDINO. dampers; as e. g. Con or 
senza sordino, with or without the dam- 
per; Sordina levati, the dampers remov- 


See Soni MoBILeEs. 
An Italian diminutive for a 


The plural of Soprano, 


ed;—Si levano i sordini, or le sordine or 


gli smorzatori, let the dampers be lifted 
up, 2. e. removed from the strings.—Sordo, 
feminine sorda, furnished with dampers; as 
e. g. Corno sordo, Tromba sorda, the horn 
or trumpet with dampers ;— Timpani sordi, 


were called soni mobiles, because they on- 


WSS a es Oe = 


SOS.—STR. 


Trombe sorde, drums and trumpets furnish- | 
ed with dampers. Compare CorEeRTo. 


Sosprro, (French Soupir.), A quarter 
rest—;". | 

Sosrenuro. *An Italian participial ad- 
jective signifying sustained, supported, and 
the like. It is employed.in music, (1.) as 
a designation of time, in which case it oc- 
curs in connection with some other mark 
of time, and denotes a protraction of the 
movement, ase. g. Adagio sostenuto,.a well 
sustained and somewhat protracted Ada- 
gio; but (2.) it is used also to indicate a 
particular mode of delivery, namely one in 
which the tones are to be performed in a 
sustained, continuous, protracted manner, 
being held out to the full extent of their 
value and closely conjoined the one to the 
other. Sostenuto means more than Tenu- 
to,—that is to say, it denotes a higher de- 
gree of the property in question. 


Sorro. An Italian preposition and ia 
verb, meanjnge under, below, beneath ; 
e. g. Sotto vocé, under voice or under the 
voice, i. & with a very dampened, repress- 
ed voice ;— Ottayo sotto, the octave below, 


an octave lower. : 3 
*Sorto Voce. See Sorro. 
*Sounp. See General Music Teacher, 
§ I. 


*Souprir, (French.) A quarter rest—~ 

SpaLtLa. See VioLA DA SPALLA. 

SpAssAPENSIERO. The Italians apply 
this name to the Jews-harp. 

SPIANATO, SPIANATAMENTE. These 
terms are used in music in the sense of 
separated, distinct from one another, sepa- 
rately from one another ; ase. g. Un canto 
spianato, un recitativo spianato, a piece of 
vocal music, or a recitative, in which the 
notes are peculiarly separated from each 
other. Compare Scrouto and SLEGATO. 

SpiccatTo, SPICCATAMENTE. The 
same as STACCATO. 

SpINneET, also SPINNET, An an- 

Spinerra, alsoSPineTTo. cient key- 
ed instrument with wire strings,—a species 
of small harpsichord, embracing a compass 
of something less than four octaves. The 
same instrument is called by the French 
Epinette, and in Latin Clavichordium. 

Sprriroso, Con Sprritro. With spirit, 
with fire and animation. 

*SponpEE. . A musical foot, consisting 
of two successive long tones, both of which 
are accented, thus: 


*This 
is an Italian participial adjective, meaning 


Sraccato, (French Détaché.) 


separated, detached, disjoined. It is em- 
ployed in music to denote a short, detach- 
ed, pointed and distinct manner of perform- 


s 
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ing tones, which is the opposite of the 
legato or prolonged, gliding, connected 
manner of performing them. Compare the 
article S—. (Common usage in Germany 
refers the expression staccato particularly 
to a peculiar practice of those who play 
bow-instruments, namely that of perform- 
ing several successive notes, in a short, 
separate, and pointed manner, with a sin- 
gle stroke of the bow, rapidly bounding up 
and down as it moves along;—a practice 
to which the Italians apply the specific ap- 
pellation Picchiettato or Spiccato.) The 
superlative Staccatissimo is sometimes 
used, to designate the highest possible de- 
gree of that which is denoted by the posi- 
tive form staccato, namely the striking of 
the notes in an extremely short, sharp, and 
energetic manner. Compare MARTELLA 
TO, ScioLTo, SLEGATO. 

*STAFF, sometimes Srave. The set 
of lines employed for the purpose of writ- 
ing the tones in their different pitches.— 
See General Music Teacher, § XXII. 


*Srem. The perpendicular line drawn 
from the heads of certain notes. It is 
sometimes called a tail. 

STENTANDO: lingering, holding back, 
delaying, protracting, &c. This word is 
nearly synonymous with Ritenuto or Slen- 
tando. Compare RALLENTANDO and 
Mancanvo.—Stentato sometimes denotes 
the idea of toilsomeness, difficulty, labor, 
and hence denotes a dragging, laborious 
mode of performance. 

Sresso. An Italian adjective meaning 
the same. See L’ Isresso. 

Sriccaro. A rebeck or three-stringed 
fiddle. Its French name is Claquebots. 

Sriue: style; ase. g. Stile a cappella, 
in the style of the chapel, in church style; 
Stile rigoroso, a strict, rigid style. 

*Srop. (1.) A placing or a position of 
a finger on a string of any stringed instru- 
ment, for the purpose of making some par- 
ticular tone; (2.) a certain apparatus in 
an organ whereby a set of pipes can at 
pleasure be stopped or prevented from 
sounding; (3.) the set of pipes themselves. 

STRACCICALANDO: chattering, bab- 
bling, talkative. See PARLANTE.—(This 
word should not be confounded with Stras- 
cicando.) 

*Srrain. That portion of either a vo- 
cal or an instrumental composition which 
is comprised in one of its movements. The 
limits of a strain are frequently marked by 
double bars. 

STRASCICANDO or STRASCINANDO, 
also TRASCINANDO: dragging along, mov- 
ing tardily and heavily. This term has 
about the same meaning as Ritardando or 
Rallentando. Compare Mancanpo.— 
(Care should be taken not to confound this 
word with Straccicalando.) 

*SrrRascino. See STRASCICANDO. 
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*SrrRaTHsPEY. (1.) A lively Scotch 
dance; (2.) the tune used in connection 
with this dance. 

Srrepitoso, Con Strrepito, Con Is- 
TREPITO. WWVoisy, bustling, full of noise, 
blustering, &c. 

STRETTA, STRETTO. 
Do. 

STRINGENDO: pressing together, con- 
tracting, compressing. This term is used 
in application to time in music and denotes 
an acceleration of it; it has substantially 
the same meaning as 4ccelerando.—Stret- 
to: contracted, compressed, hastened.— 
Lo stretto or La stretta, taken as a substan- 
tive, is sometimes used as the name of all 
that portion (usually the last) of a piece 
of music which is to be delivered in 
quicker time. 

Srriscianpvo: *sliding, gliding. This 
term denotes a mode of performance in 
which one tone is, as it were, drawn into 
another. 

Srrora. Italian for Strophe. 
SrrRoMENTO. Italian for Instrument. 
“*STROMENTI DiI Vento. Wind instru- 

ments. 

*Srupio. An Italian word meaning 
study, and sometimes employed as the 
name of a musical exercise. 

Su, Suu, Suuy’, Suitua, Suunto. , Dif- 
ferent forms of the Italian preposition Su, 
combined with the definite article, and 
meaning above, upon, &c. It occurs in 
different connections; as e. gi Sul ponti- 
cello, upon or near the bridge ;—Sul D, on 
the D string ; and the like. Compare the 
article Sopra. 

*Suzs. <A Latin preposition, meaning 
under. It occurs in various connections, 
but always carries with it the general idea 
of under, below, inferior, subordinate. 

*SuB-DoMINANT: the under-dominant. 
This name is sometimes applied to the 
fourth tone of the scale, (which is the 
same, in all respects except pitch, as the 
fifth below; and hence the name wnder- 
dominant, i. e. the under-fifth, or fitth of 
the octave below.) 

Susiro: quick, sudden, hasty; ase. g. 
Si volti subito,—S’ attachi subito,—Siegue 
subito, and the like. 

*Sussecr. This word, musically ap- 
plied, means a general musical idea or 
form of tones.—In the treatment of a musi- 
cal subject, as in the treatment of a litera- 
ry or any other subject, there may be a 
great deal of variety; but all this must 
have some general similitude and natural 
relationship to the fundamental thought. 


*Sup-MepianT: the under-mediant.— 
A name sometimes applied to the sixth 
tone of a scale. 

*Sus-Tonic: under the tonic. A name 
sometimes given to the seventh tone of the 
major diatonic scale. 


See STRINGEN- 


‘sition for instruments alone. 


STR.—SYN. 


SuB-SEMIFUSA. 
Teacher, § XLVIII. 

*Surire, (French.) Formerly a set of 
lessons, sonatas, &c. See SuirEs DEs 
PIECEs. 

*Suires pes Pieces, (French.) <A 
collection or book of musical pieces. 

*Suo Loco: in tts place. See Loco. 

*SupER-DominantT. The next tone 
above the dominant or fifth, namely the 
sixth. 

*SuPER-TOoNIC. 
the tonic, 

*SupposED Basr. When the lowest 
note of a chord is not the fundamental note 
or number one of the chord, but is its third, 
or its fifth, such note has sometimes been 
called a supposed base. 

*SUSPENDED CADENCE. When, in- 
stead of passing immediately from the dom- 
inant chord to the chord of the key note, 
several modulations are previously passed 
through, the cadence is paeed a suspended 
or protracted one. 

*SuspEeNsIon. The act of retaining in 
a chord some note or notes of an immedi- 
ately preceding chord. ~~ 

S. V. An abbreviation of Sotto voce,— 
(sometimes also of Si volt: ) 

*SvEGLIATO: brisk, lively, animated. 

S. V.S. Abbreviations of Si volti subi- 
to. 


See General Music 


The next tone above 


*SweLu. The crescendo and diminuen- 
do put together. 
*Sympuonious. An adjective, mean- 


ing (1.) pertaining to symphonies; (2.) 
concordant. 
*SYMPHONIST. 
phonies. 
*Sympuony, (Italian Sinfonia, French 
Simphonie.) This word, which is of Greek 
origin, at first meant nothing more than 
merely a concordance of tones. It was af- 
terwards used as the name of certain vocal 


A composer of sym- 


musical compositions; then, at a later pe- 


riod, it was applied to compositions which 
were partly vocal and partly instrumental; 
subsequently still it was used to designate 
comparatively short intermediate or intro- 
ductory instrumental passages jn composi- 
tions which were predominantly vocal; and 
at length it came to be employed as the 
name of an elaborate and extended compo- 
The term 
has been very variously applied, and as va- 
riously defined; but the significations above 
given are a general outline of the manner 
in which it has been used, while the last is 
the sense in which it is chiefly employed at 
the present period. 


*SyNCOPATION, * See General:Mu- 
*SYNCOPE, sic Teacher, §§ 
(Italian Stncopa.) ) XCVI—XCIX. 


*Syntono Lypian. An ancient Greek 
musical mode, of a particularly tender and 
affecting character. 


SYR.—TEM. 


*SyrinGA. See Pires or Pan. 

*SysTEMA PARTICIPATO. 
of tones which divides the scale or octave 
into twelve so called sémitonic intervals. 

*SysTeMA PrerrFectum. The Bis-dia- 
pason, or ancient Greek scale. 

*SysTEMA TEMPERATO. 
term applied to the present received sys- 
tem of tones, adjusted as they are to an 
equalized temperament. 


T 


T. An abbreviation of Tutti ;—T. B. | 


Tutti i bassi—all the bases; and the like. 
See the articles Soto, Tutti, T. B.—also 
Ti 


*Taspor. A small drum. 

*TasporetT. The diminutive of TapBor, 
which see. 

*TapretT. A drum of the ancient He-} 
brews. 


Tack (S1,) or St Taccia. *These are 
two different forms of the Italian verb ta- 
cere—to be silents combined with the per- 
sonal pronounsi—they, it, &c. The mean- 
ing of the first expression is—ii 7s silent, 
and of the sécénd+let it be silent. These 
expressions are often placed over individu- 
al parts or voices, when they are to pause 
or be silent, during any considerable por- 
tion of the entire piece. When they are 
intended to apply to several parts ‘at once, 
they assume the forms tacciono and taccia- 
no—THEY are silent or let THEM Le silent. 
The Latin words tacet and tacent—it is si- 
lent, they are silent, are often used instead 
of these. 

*Tacet. See TAcE. 

*Taru-Precre. The article to which the 
strings of a violin are attached immediate- 
ly back of the bridge. 

*Tart-TELLERS. A name given toa 
class of old Irish bards. 

*TAMBOUR DE BAsQuegE. 
BURO. 

*T AMBOURIN, 

*TAMBOURINE. 

TamBuro: a@ drum;—Tamburo mili- 
tare, the usual military drum;—Tamburo 
grande or grosso or Tamburone, (see the 
article Onwx,) also Cassa militare—a large 
drum ;—Tamburino, a small drum, partic- 
ularly the timbrel or tamborine, (see INo,) 
the French Tambour de Basque. 

TarpANDO. The same as RITARDAN- 
po, which see.. Compare MANCANDO.» 

*Tarpo: slow. 

*TasTATURA. A name formerly ap- 
plied to the collective mass of the keys of 
a piano-forte or organ. 

TasTigerA. An Italian word, meaning 
the collective mass of the keys of a keyed 
‘instrument,—the key-board.—Tastiera is 
also employed as the name of the finger- 
board of a violin or other like instrument. 
The expression Sulla tastiera is used in 


[11] 


See Tam- 


See TAMBURO. 


A system | 


| 


| 
| 
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reference to instruments played with a 
bow, to denote that the bow, in the case 
of a passage thus marked, is to be applied 
to the strings at a wide distance from the 
bridge and quite near or even over the ex 
tremity of the finger-board. This mode of 


An. Italian || playing is moreover, sometimes applied to 


the Guitar and other like instruments. It 
|in all cases produces a peculiarly soft spe- 
cies of sound. It may also be adopted in 
the pizzicato mode of performance. Com- 
pare the articles Corpa and Sourro. 
Tastro. An Italian word meaning pri- 
marily the touch, touch,—and hence very 
naturally a thing touched—the key of a key- 
ed instrument ;—it denotes also a band on 
a Guitar,—(see the article Capo-TAsTo.) 
The expression Tasto solo (sometimes 
merely the single word Tasto or Solo) de- 
notes, in thorough-base, that in the pas- 
sages thus marked the base only is to be 
played without any accompanying chords, 
t. e. merely the base keys alone. (This 
mark continues in force as far on as to the 
point where the figures of thorough-base 
or the so called signatures again occur—a 
point which we often find marked, more- 
over, with the word accordia or chords, 
(i. e. the chords are now again to be play- 
ed,) or with the term accompagnando or 
accompaniment, (1. e. the base notes are. 
now again to be accompanied with the 
chords.) Compare Pepaug, and Weber’s 
Theory of Musical Composition, §§ 567, 
574. - 
Te Danneel. 
Trepesco, also Tupresco, AuLaA TE- 
pEscA: German (dance.) See ALLA. 
*Te Deum, or Te Deum LauDAMUs. 
A particular song of praise to God. 
*TrLL-TALE. An instrument attached 
to the old chamber organ, to show the ex- 
haustion of the bellows. 


*Tema. Italian for theme. 
*Temp. Abbreviation for TEMPo. 
*TEMPERAMENT. A term applied to 


a systematic adjustment of the tuning of 
keyed instruments, with reference to the 
different relations of the tones. See Gen- 
eral Music Teacher, § XIX. 

TempestTa, also BurRAsSCA, or PRo- 
CELLA: a storm, a thunder-storm. (Com- 
pare SINFONIA.) 

Trempesvroso: tempestuous, stormy. As 
a mark of expression, this word denotes a 
manner resembling that of a tempest,— 
boisterous, impetuous, &c.— Tempestoso is 
very nearly synonymous with Jmpetuoso. 

Tempo: time. This Italian word is 
technically employed to denote time in the 
musical sense of that word, namely a meas- 
ured, symmetrical time. See General Mu- 
sic Teacher, § LI, and Movimrento.—A 
tempo ;—see the article A. All the combi- 
nations of the word tempo with other words 
are to be looked for under the latter. 
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*Tempo FRETTOLOSO. An accelerated 
time. 

*Tempo A PIACERE. 

*Tempo pi Bao: 
dance. See Bauuo. 

*TeEMPO DI CAPPELLA. See CAPPEL- 
LA. 

*Tempo pr MARCIA. 

*Tempo pi MINUETTO. 
ETTO. 

*TEMPO DI POLACCA: 
Polacca. See Pouacca. 
*Tempo GiusTo: just or exact time. 

*TEMPO ORDINARIO: ordinary, usual 
time. 

*Tmmpo PerpuTo: literally lost time, 
an expression denoting a retardation or 
slackening of the time. 

*Tempo Primo: the original time. An 
expression employed to denote a return to 
the original and predominant time of a 
piece of music, after it had been tempora- 
rily deviated from. 

*TemporeGcrato. This Italian parti- 
ciple, which literally means delayed, is 
sometimes employed to denote a slacken- 
ing or abatement of the time in a particu- 


See PIAcERE. 
in the time of a 


-‘See Marcia. 
See Minvu- 


in the time of a 


lar part of a piece of music, for the ptr-| 


pose of giving the performer an opportunity 
to accommodate his performance to the ex- 
pression of some particular sentiment or to 
introduce discretionary musical graces. 
*Tempo Rusato. See Rusaro. 
*Ten. Abbreviation for Tenuto. 
*TENDREMENT, (French.) Softly, ten- 
derly, soothingly. 
*TENEBRAE, (Latin.) A musical ser- 
vice among the Catholics, in commemora- 
tion of the darkness which attended the 


crucifixion. 
*TENERAMENTE. See TENERO. 
*TENERO, TENERAMENTE: tender, 


delicate ; tenderly, delicatelyn—Con tene- 
rezza, with tenderness and delicacy. 
*TENOR, The higher species of 
TENORE. , men’s voice.—A man’s voice 
which holds about a middle position be- 
tween tenor and base, is called, according 
as it comes nearer to the tenor or to the 
base, Mezzo tenore or Baritono, (1. e. a 
half-tenor or baritone.)—An uncommonly 
high man’s voice, however, which ap- 
proaches the alto, is sometimes called 
Tenore contraltino. 
*TrENnor-BASE. 
tenore or Baritone. 


The same as Mezzo 
See article TENORE 


Tenor-CureF. See General Music 
Teacher, § XXIII. 
*Tewor Viourn. A low-toned violin. 
*TewsiLE. An appellation sometimes 
given to stringed instruments, with refer- 


ence to the tension of their strings. 


*Tenwru. An interval of an octave and 
a third. 
Tenvuto: held. This word, written 


over notes, means that their tones are to be 


| 


TEM.—TIM. 


held out, without the Teast diminution of 
strength and fullness, through the entire 


‘extent of the value of the notes. Compare 
SosTENUTO. 
Ter. A Latin adverb signifying three 


tomes. *.. Ye 
*TERNARY-MEASURE: three-fold meas- 


Ure. 


TERREMOTO: an earthquake. An ex- 
ample of apiece of music descriptive of an 
earthquake is found in Haydn’s ‘ Last 
Words of the Savior on the cross.’’ 

Ter-Uwca, See UncA. 

TERZETTO. A terzett, a piece of music 
for three voices. (Terzetto is used only in 
application to vocal music, trio being em 
ployed for instrumental.) 

TERZINA,-(more rarely TRioutA.) A 
triole. . See General Music Teacher, §§ 
XLIX and LX. 

Terzo: the third; 
the third flute. 

*Trestupo. The lyre of Mercury,—so 
named because it was made of shell. 


*TreTRACHORD. An ‘old Greek term, 
denoting, (1.) the interval of a fourth;— 
(2.) a series of four tones, ascending or 
descending by the regular diatonic de- 


ase. g. Flauto terzo, 


grees. ; 
*THema. Greek and Latin for subject. 
*TuHrorgpo. An obsolete stringed in- 
|| strument. 
*TurorisT A scientific musician who 


| directs his attention particularly to the re- 


moter principles and the philosophy of the 
art. 


*Tuirp. An interval embracing three 
degrees. 
THIRTEENTH. An interval equal to 


an octave and a sixth. 

*THOoROUGH-BASE. (1.) A base part 
written in notes and furnished with figures 
to denote the other parts; (2.) the system 
of thus writing music by figures or even of 
connecting figures with the base part, to 
represent the other parts, when the latter 
are also expressly written in notes. 

The term thorough-base is often improp- 
erly employed to designate harmony in 
general. ‘ 

*Trpra. The ancient Roman flute. 

*Tipia Pares, (Latin pliral.) Two 
flutes similar in pitch, but differently per- 
forated, (one for the right hand,’and the 
other for the left ») and played together by 
the same performer. 


*Treicen. A Roman flute-player. 
Trprcina. A Roman female flute- 
player. ‘Bt 


*Tiep Notes. Notes over or under 
which a tie is drawn, or which are ‘joined 
together by the cross strokes of their 
stems. 

*Tizrce. The interval ofa third. 

*TIMBREL. An ancient species of drum ’ 
among the Hebrews. 


TIM.—TRI. 


*Timr. See General Music Teacher, 
So Rn VO. 
*Timist. A musical petaiiner consid- 


ered in relation to time; a time-keeping 
musical performer. 

TIMOROSAMENTE, TimoRoso: *timo- 
rously, fearingly, &c.;. timorous, | filled 
with fear, &c. These terms require a 
mode of performance that expresses a state 
of mind agitated with fear. 

Timoroso. See TrIMOROSAMENTE. 

Timpano, (plural Timpani.) The 
kettle-drum. 

*TINTINNABULA, (Latin plural.) Lit- 
tle bells. 

*Trppinc. An expression sometimes 
employed in relation to flute- playing, de- 
noting a temporary pressure of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, for the pur- 
pose of producing a par ticular éffect. 


Toccata. *A piece of music for the 
organ or harpsichord which is now almost 
entirely out of use. It had a large com- 
pass and was written at one time ina strict, 
and at another, in.a free style. It may 
have been simildr.to our present capriccio 
or so called phantasy. Its. only peculiar 
property was the fact that. it had in it a 
certain particular form of notes, in the ex- 
ecution of which the two hands changed 
places with each other. 


Toccato. Toccato was formerly used 
in the old trumpet music as the name of 
the lowest trumpet part, which, in the 
want of the kettle-drums, must have sup- 
plied their place. The French name for 
the same is Touquet. 


*Tonic. The number one or key-note 
of any key. 

*Tonica. Italian for tonic. 

*Tonorium, (Latin.) The ancient 
pitch-pipe. 


*Ton PATHETIQUE, (French.) A pa- 
thetic or plaintive tone. 

Tosro (Priv.) Tosto is an Italian ad- 
jective meaning swift, quick, soon, &c.;— 
but taken in connection with the adverb 
pit—more, it means rather. The phrase 
Piz tosto occurs in different connections; 
as e.g. Andante, pit tosto allegretto, 1. e. 
andante, or rather allegretto. 

TRANQUILLAMENT, Con TRANQUIL- 
LEZZA, Con TRANQUILLIYA: tranquilly, 
with tranquillity, i in acalm and composed 
manner. 

TRASCINANDO. See STRASCINANDO. 

*TRANSIENT CHorp. A chord intro- 
duced merely for the purpose of making a 
more easy and agreceable transition be- 
tween two other chords; as é@. &. 


The middle chord here is called a transient 
one, because it consists of notes used mere- 
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ly for the purpose of atiak an agreeable 
transition from the first chord to the third. 

*TRANSPOSED. See TRANSPOSITION. 

*TRANSPOSITION. The changing of a 
piece of music from one key to another, by 
writing, playing or singing it one or more 
degrees higher or lower. 

*TRavERSA. An appellation applied to 
the German fiute, on account of its being 
blown cross-wise or on the side, instead 
of bemg blown at the end. 

Tre. Italian for Three; ase. g. 4 tre, 
for three, i. e. for three voices or parts;— 
Tre volte, three times; &c. 

*TREBLE. The highest vocal part,— 
called by the Italians Soprano. 

*TREBLE-CLEF. See General Music 
Teacher, § XXIII. 

*TremMANDO. Tremdlingly, in an agi- 
tated, trembling manner. . 

TrEeMoLO. AnlItalian substantive which 
means primarily a trembling. As techni- 
cally used in music, it means, (1.) a cer- 
tain waving recurrence of increase and 
diminution in the strength of a continued 
tone, in connection with which sometimes 
the character of the sound is somewhat 
varied, and even the pitch is occasionally 
very slightly and imperceptibly raised or 
lowered. This manner of performing a 


tone imparts to it a peculiar elegance and 


charm, by which (as Sulzer very happily 
expresses the matter,) it differs from an 
unvaried and uniform tone, much in the 
same way as, in the art of drawing or 
painting, the flexible, yielding contour and 
the waving line, differ from a sketch stiff- 
ly drawn with rule and compasses.—(2.) 
The word tremolo is sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with Rollo, which see.—(3.) 
Sometimes Tremolo is used for Vibrato. 

*TREMULANDO. See TREMOLO. 

*TRtaAp. A name sometimes given to 
the common chord of one, three, five. 

*TRIADE SEMIDIATONICA. A com- 
mon thee das consisting of two small thirds, 
Ws Cs a small or so called imperfect fifth. 


*TrRrA HARMONICA. 
mon chord. ; 

*TRIANGLE,? «A musical instrument, 

TRIANGOLO , consisting of a small, 
three-sided steel frame, played by being 
struck with a rod. 

*TRIBRACH. A musical foot, consist- 
ing of three successive short notes. These 
notes must be equal among themselves, 
but may be any short notes whatever, as 
e. g. either eighths or sixteenths. They 
usually occur on the up-beat, and chiefly 
in a piece of vocal music, when a strophe 
or stanza commences with three short syl- 
lables. 

*Tritu. <A shake. 

*TRILLANDO: “trilling, trillingly, by 
trills, in a trilling manner. 

*TrRiLLeTTa. A little trill. 


A triad or com- 
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Tritxo: a trill. On such instruments 
as the common drum, the kettle-drum, the 
triangle, &c. the trillo or trill is a mere 
roll—a vollo or vibrato. See Rouwo and 
VIBRATO. 

Trio. A piece of instrumental music 
for three performers or in three single 
parts. The term is sometimes applied also 
to a piece of vocal music for three voices. 
See Terzerro.—The application of the 
word trio to the so called alternativo (see 
the article) arises from the old practice of 


always writing the latter in three parts 
(like a trio.) 

TRIOLA, See General Music Teach- 

*TRIOLE. er, §§ XLIX and LX. Com- 
pare TERZINA. 

*TRIOLET. 
see. 

*TripLe Crocue. See General Music 
Teacher, § XLVIII, Vote. 

*TripLe Timer. See General Music 
Teacher, § LVIII. 

*TRIPLET. The same as TrIoLeE and 
TRIOLET, which see. 

*Triptum. Anold name for the treble. 

*TRocHEE.” A musical foot consisting 
of along and a short note, or of an ac- 
cented and an unaccented note. Hence a 
trochee may occur either in two-fold or in 
three-fold measure; six-fold measure con- 
sists of two such feet ina measure; as e.g. 

Jey ce) | rm | [a 

Be ee aes —_@—_-_6 —_e—__e— 


~ 


French for Tr1ou£, which 


*TrRoLL. This term is sometimes ap- 
plied to a species of singing in which sev- 
eral parts are taken up separately and in 
succession, while yet they are performed 
together;—a sort of catch singing. 

TrompBa: trumpet. It is particularly 
practised in Germany to designate the low- 
er trumpet parts by the term tromda, in 
contradistinction from the higher or clari- 
no parts. (See the article CLARINO.)— 
The distinction, however, between the two 
terms Clarini and Trombe is not at the 
present period strictly observed; but, on 
the contrary, one writes indifferently, at 
one time, Due clarini, and, at another, 
Due trombe. Compare TromBETTA and 
TROMBONE. 

~*TROMBETTA. A diminutive of Trom- 
BA, which see. 

TROMBETTA: a@ trumpet, or strictly a 
small trumpet. (See the article Erro.) 
Trombetia is an obsolete name of the 
smaller and higher species of the trumpet. 
Compare TROMBA. 


TROMBONE, plural Tromsgoni: a trom- 
bone, a particular species of trumpet. The 
difference between the trombone and the 
ordinary trumpet consists in the fact that 
the tube of the former gradually widens 
from the mouth-piece to the muzzle, while 
that of the latter does not, but only sud- 
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denly becomes wide just at the end.— 
There are several varieties of the trom- 
bone; ase. ¢. Trombone-alto, analto trom- 
bone ;— Trombone-tenore, a tenor trom- 
bone; &c.—The expression T'rombone-so- 


prano does not occur, but Cornetto takes 


its place. (See the article ONE.) 
*TROMBONO. See TROMBONE. 
*Trompono Piccono. A small sac- 


but. 
*Troop. <A quick march. 
'Troppo. An Italian adverb signifying 


too much, an excessive degree; ase. g. Al- 
legro non troppo, 1. e. allegro, but yet not 
too much so ;—Presto ma non troppo, 1. e. 
Presto, but not excessively so. 

*Troppo CaricaTa: too much loaded ; 
an expression sometimes applied to an aria 
or air, when it has too heavy an accompa- 
niment. 

*Trouspapours. The early poet-musi- 
cians or minstrels of Provence. See Barn. 

*TrRuMPET, (Italian TrompBa.) A well 
known wind-instrument.. ‘COpapare TROM- 

dnote, Take 


BONE. sige 

T.S. An abbreviatielt of Tasto Soro. 

*Tupa. A species of trumpet. 

Tupresco. See TrepEsco. 

*Tune. (1.) A piece of music; (2.) 
exact intonation;. (3.) accordancy of 
tones. 

*Tunina. (1). The putting of a mu- 


sical instrument in tune; (2.) this word is 
sometimes used substantively in the sense 


}of TEMPERAMENT, which see. 


*TuninG-Forx. A small steel instru- 
ment with two tines, used for the purpose 
of ascertaining the pitch of particular let- 
ters or tones, or for pitching tunes. 

*Tuninc-HammMer. The utensil with 
which the strings of a piano-forte or harp 
are put in tune. 

*Turw. A musical ornament, consist- 
ing of three notes, namely one on the next 
degree above the principal note, another 
on the same degree with the principal note, 
and the third on the next degree below. 
There are three principal varieties of the 
turn, to wit: the Full turn, the Partial 
turn, and the Inverted twrn,—all which 
see in their proper places. 

*Turrice Musica. A musical instruc- 
tress. ane 

Turti, feminine Turre. Italian ad- 
jectives in the plural number, meaning all; 
the opposite term is Soo or Sout. ‘aa 
term tulti or tutte is employed in eases 
where all the singers or players are to per- 
form, instead of a single individual or of 
single individuals—one only on a part. 


*TWELFTH. An interval consisting of 
an octave and a fifth. The term twelfth is 
also used as the name of a particular stop 
in an organ. 

*Tyr or Tr8, plural Tres. (1.) Curved 
nes drawn over or under two or more — 
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notes which are on the same degree of the 
staff, for the purpose of connecting them 
together into one continuous note; (2.) the 
cross-strokes drawn through the stems of 


: ee vik ial wf 
certain notes, as é. &. frrlatce &e.; 


(3.) the word tie is sometimes used as sy- 
nonymous with slur and in this case means 
any curve which is used in vocal music to 
show that particular notes are to be per- 
formed to a single syllable of the text, or 
in instrumental music to indicate a smooth, 
gliding, connected manner of performing 
the notes. eg 


U 


*UGuALE, a false spelling for Eevaen, 
(from the Latin Equalis.) An Italian ad- 
jective meaning primarily equal. The 
word is sometimes used in music to denote 
a strictly equalized and regular movement 
—exact, ever time. 

Unaccrn'ren. See General Music 
Teacher, §¢ EX¥1 and LXVII. 

Unca, Bis-Uwcea, :-Ter-Unca. 
General Music Teacher, § XLVIII. 


*UnNDULATION. A certain waving mo- 
tion of the voice sometimes adopted in per- 
forming passages or pieces of a particularly 
sentimental and pathetic character, with a 
view to effect. 

*Uwison: oneness of sound. The union 
of two or more tones on one and the same 
degree of the scale. 

*Unis. An abbreviation of unison. 

Unisono, (plural Unisoni.) The 
Italian word for unison.— All’ unisono, in 
unison ; — Oboi all’ unisono det violini, 
the oboes in unison with the violins.—The 
term wnisono is not only used in applica- 
tion to several voices sounding in actual 
unison, but is sometimes taken in a some- 
what more extended sense to designate the 
performance of two or more voices sound- 
ing in octaves.—In thorough-base writing, 
the syllable Un. is sometimes used instead 
of Tasto solo. Compare General Music 
Teacher, § XXXII. 

*Unisonant. In unison. 

*Unwisonous: pertaining lo wnison, or 
in Unison. 

*Univocat. This appellation was for- 
merly sometimes applied to octaves, double 
octaves, &c. 

“*Un Poco Rirenvro: alittle ritenuto. 
See Rirenvuro, and RALLENTANDO. 


*Ur. The syllable applied by Guido to 
the lowest tone of his hexachord. This ut 
was afterwards employed as the first of the 
seven syllables applied to.the scale in its 
present form and is by the French still re- 
tained. The Italians, however, and with 
them the Germans and others, have long 
since used Do in its stead. 


See 


i 
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V. This letter is sometimes used as an 
abbreviation for Violin; as e. g. V. Pri- 
mo, the first violin. 

*Va. Va is an Italian verb in the sec-_ 
ond person singular, from Andare—to go, 
and hence it means go, go on, proceed, &c. 
It is sometimes used in music in connection 
with other words and phrases; ase. g. Va 
con spirito, i. e. proceed with spirit, go on 
in a spirited, animated manner. 

VACILLANDO: fluctuating, wavering, 


vacillating. 
**Vause. Italian for waltz. 
' *Vatur. An appellation applied to 


notes, in the sense of length, 7. e. length in 
respect to time. 
*VARIAMENTO. Ina varied manner. 

*VariaTions. When a simple melody 
or a general musical subject is several 
times repeated, with some slight variations 
of form in each instance, and is in this way 
carried through successive and constantly 
varied combinations of ornamental notes, 
all such changes and modifications effected 
in the primitive melody or subject, are 
technically called Variations. 

*VaRriazionti. Italian for Variations. 

Variato: aliered, varied ;—Variazi- 
oni, variations. 

*VAUDEVILLE, (French.) Originally a 
kind of Ballad. The term has subsequent- 
ly been applied, in a general sense, to the 
concluding scenes of comic operas and 
other musical dramas. 

Veuoce, Con VELocITA: quickly, rap- 
idly ; with rapidity, with velocitty.—Super- 
lative Velocissimo, Velocissimamente. 

*VerRsE. This term is sometimes ém- 
ployed in the sense of the Italian Solo or 
Soli, to denote that each part is to have 
only a single voice on it. 

*VeRsE ANTHEM. 
mencing with soli or verse parts. 
LI and VERSE. 

VERSETTO: a verset, a litile verse. 

*Versi Sciouri. Italian blank verse; 
that verse in which those portions of the 
Italian operas are generally written which 
are intended to be delivered in recitative. 

Verso. Italian for a verse. 

*VeERTICAL Suur. A slur or curved 


An anthem com- 
See So- 


line drawn perpendicularly in front of a 
chord, to denote that it is to be performed 
arpeggiately (arpeggio,) thus: 

Marked: Performed : 


See ARPEGGIO. 
*VespeRs. The evening vocal service 
of the Catholie church. 
*VESPERTINI PsALMI. Evening hymns 
|, of the Catholic church. 
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Visrato. *Vibrato is an Italian pas- 
sive participle from the verb vibrare, to 
dart, to brandish, &c., and hence means 
darted, brandished, &c. It is sometimes 
used in music to denote a violent, sudden, 
darting manner of striking a tone and thus 
is synonymous with Forzando or Sforzato. 
In some cases, however, this term is em- 
ployed to denote a whirling, rapid, and as 
it were vibrating manner of performing 


quick notes, ase. g. S 


wailon 

nee 

whe 
*Virtratro: prohibited, forbidden. 
VicGoroso, VIGOROSAMENTE, Con|]| 


ViGoRE: vigorously, with strength and en- 
ergy, energetically. 

*VILLANELLA. An old rustic dance 
tune, distinguished by the peculiarity of its 
being always repeated with variations. 

*Viou. See VIOLA. 

Vioua, Vioua pi Braccio, Auro-Vi- 
oLA, ViotETTA. *The word Viola [viol] 
designates a species of strmged instrument 
otherwise called an Alto-viol—an instru- 


ment in the form of a violin, only larger. |; 


The name Viola di Braccio—the viol of 
the arm—the arm-viol is applied to this in- 
strument to distinguish it from a larger in- 
strument, now out of use, which was called 


a Viola da Gamba—the viol of the leg—the || 


leg-viol, and which supplied the place of 
our present violoncello; and also to distin- 
guish it from still another instrument called 
Viola di Spella—the viol of the shoulder— 
the shoulder-viol, an instrument which was 
smaller than the Viola di Gamba,—about 
midway between it andthe Viola di Brac- 
cio,—and which was appropriate to the 
tenor and thus was a sort of Tenor-viol, 
while the Viola di Braccio or Alto-viola 
belonged rather to the Alto.—In the ap- 
propriation of instruments to particular 
parts which is current at the present peri- 
od, the so called Alto-viol is applied also 
to the third voice or part, (the tenor,) and 
thus is in a manner no longer an Alto but 
a Tenor-viol.—The word Viola or Viol 
seems to be the general name of all string- 


~~ ed instruments of a similar form to that of 


the violin. The names of all these instru- 
ments are merely diminutives and augmen- 
tatives of the word Viola; ase. g. Violino 
or Violin ;—Violono or Double-Base Viol; 
—Violoncello or Base-Viol;—Violetta, a 
small Alto-viol. (See the articles Enno— 
Evua, Erro—Erra, Ino—Ina, ONE. 


*VioLtars. A name formerly given to 
itinerant performers on the viol who ac- 
companied the recitations of the trouba- 
dours, &c. th 

*VIOLA DI Braccro: the viol of the 
arm,—so called from the circumstance that 
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it was held upon the arm in playing. See 
VIOLA. 
*VIOLA DA Gampa: the viol of the leg, 


—so called because it was held between ; 


the legs in Playing: See Vioua. 

*VioL dD’ AMOUR, , Literally the viol 

VIOLA D’ AMonrx. of love, —a name 
formerly applied to a stringed instrument 
of the violin species, which is not now in 
use. It was larger than the violin, and re- 
ceived its peculiar name from the circum- 
stance that it was characterized by a pecu- 
liar sweetness of tone. 

VIoLA DA SPALLA: the viol of the shoul- 
der,—so called from the manner of hold- 
ing it in playing. ~ 

VioLETTA. See Vrioua. 

*VioLETTA Marina. A stringed in- 
strument resembling the Viol d’ amour. 

*Vriouin. A well known stringed instru- 
‘ment whose name is derived from the Ital- 
ian word violino, which latter is a diminu- 
tive of Viola. See Vioua. The violin 
has four strings, the lowegt of which is 


tuned to g, the next higher to: d, the next 


| to a, and the highest to e; ‘thus: 
Ist or lowest . 
string. 2d str. 3d str. 4th str. 
AEM. RRR RE So 4 CL AT” LE 
——{-— ——— fy 
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Viournist. <A performer on the violin. 
*VIOLINO PRINCIPALE: the principal 
|violin. The first violin in a performance 


is sometimes so called. 

VioLtonceuLo. *This term, literally 
meaning a little violono, designates a well 
known stringed instrument sometimes call- 
ed also a Base-viol. See Vioua. The 
four strings of the violoncello are tuned as 
follows: the first or lowest to C, the sec- 


ond to G, the third to d, and the fourth to 
a; thus: 


1st or lowest 
string 


2d str. 3d str. 4th str. 


| VIOLONE, *These Italian words, 

*VIOLONO. which literally mean a 
large viol, are used to designate the so 
called contra-base-viol. The Italians ap- 
ply also the following names t6 this instru- 
|ment, to wit: Contrabasso, Contrabbasso, 
Conte obasso, Controviolone. 
| *VireLay. A vaudeville. 
| DEVILLE. , 

*VirGinaL. Anold keyed instrument, 
| which is supposed to have been the. origi 
inal of the spinet. 

Virtu, Virtruosira, (from the Latin 
| Vir, Virtus.) These words literally mean 
| manliness, valor, bravery, dexterity, skill. 


See Vav- 


ee 


As employed in music they mean skill in 
art, professional skill, or, so to speak, ar- 
tistic skill; and thus they.are nearly sy- 
nonymous with Bravuwra.—An artist who 
possesses virl& or virtuosita, or—so to 
speak—virtuosity, is called a virtwoso.— 
Sometimes the word Virtuosone is used, 
(though rather in a jesting way than seri- 
ously,) in the sense of a great virtwoso.— 
(See One.) InItaly even an insignificant 
player or singer is sometimes diminutively 
called a Virtuoso; whereas, one who real- | 
ly understands music is distinguished by the 
title Professore di Musica. In the lan-| 
guage of common conversation, the aug- | 
mentative Professorone, and even Profes- 
sorona, is sometimes employed. 

Virtuoso. See Virrv. 

*Vire. A French adjective signifying 
quick, lively, animated, &c. 

Vivace, Vivo: “quick, swift, lively, 
&e. These terms are applied, both to 
quick time, and to a lively, animated mode | 
of delivery. —sCon vivacita, Con vivezza: 
with life, with animation, with vivacity. 
The superlative “of these terms is vivacissi- | 
mo—lively, &c. in the highest degree. 


The diminutive of vi vace, 


*VIVACETTO. ) 
meaning a little lively, somewhat quick. | 
*VIVACISsImo. See VIVACE. 7 

} 
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*Vivo. See VIVACE. 
*VOCAL: belonging or relating to the! 


(human) voice ;—done with the (human) 


voice; ase. . Vocal music, t. e. music per- | 
formed et ‘the voice;—vocal perform- | 
ance, i.e. a performance executed by the | 
voice or by voices; &e. 

*VocaLisT. A singer. 

*VocauizE. To Vocalize properly sig- 
nifies to perform with the voice. The word 
is technically used, however, to denote— 
(1.) a performing of musical tones with 
the sounds of the vowels; (2.) any text- 
less singing which is designed merely for 
the exercise and improvement of the voice, 
or for the acquisition of vocal skill. This 
last is the sense in which the correspond- 
ing Italian word (vocalizzare) is chiefly 
employed, and is the more appropriate 
technical use of the term. 

Vocauigm0. See SomFEGGIARE. 

Voce. Italian for voice—A mezzo 
voce—with a. medium quantity of voice— 
with a half voice, &e. 

*Voce pi CAMERA: a chamber voice, 
7. €. a voice adapted to the perigamnance of 

_chamber or‘ parlor music. 

*Voce pi Perro: the breast voice, ae. 
the lower register of the human voice, that 
register which is the most natural in adult | 
age. © 

*Vocr v1 Testa: the head voice, t. e. 
the high register of the voice,—the falset 
in male voices. 


*Vocr Soua: the voice alone, 7. e. the || formance. 
|| not always extemporaneous, many of them 


voice without accompaniments. 
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*Vorcr. In addition to the primary 
and usual signification of this word, it is 
frequently employed in the two following 
technical senses;—(1.) to denote the pe- 
culiar, characteristic sound, of an organ 
pipe; (2.) to designate an individual part 
in any polyphonic musical composition, as 
e. g. the upper voice, t. e. the upper part,— 
the middle voices, i.e. the middle parts— 
tenor and alto,—the under voice, i. e. the 
under part—the base. In like manner we 
speak of a piece of music that has four 
voices, meaning thereby that it has four 
parts. This use of the word voice, which 
moreover applies not only to vocal but al- 
so to instrumental parts, is borrowed from 
Germany. Inasmuch as we are so conver- 
sant with the German music and German 
musical literature, and especially as we are 
probably destined to be more and more so, 
it seems desirable to recognize this univer- 
sal usage of that country in ce ecn ne 
the parts of the score. 

*Vorcine. A term applied to that ad- 
justment of the parts of an organ-pipe 
which gives the latter its pitch and its pe- 
culiar character of sound. 

*Vorx ARGENTINE, (French.) 4 sil- 
very voice, i. e. a clear, fine toned voice. 

*Vorx Monorone: a monotonous 
voice. 

*VoLtATA. Italian for fight. The word 
is used in music to denote what we techni- 
cally call a flight, namely a musical orna- 
ment which consists of a rapid flight of 
notes. 

VouttTa. *This Italian word means, in 
addition to its other significations, a time, 
a turn, &c., and is employed in music in 
this sense; as e.g. Prima volta or La pri- 
ma volta—the first time ;—Seconda volta— 
the second time. 

*The terms Volta prima and Volta se- 
conda are used in the case of arepeat; the 
former denotes that the notes over which 
it is placed are to be performed the first 
time going through, while the latter signi- 
fies that the notes over which it is placed 
are to be performed the second time going 
through. 

VouraRre: to turn, to change, to turn 
round, to turn over, &c.; ase. g. Si volti 
or voltisi,—turn (the leaf) round or over. 

Vourit. See VoLTARE. 

*Vouri Suniro: turn (the leaf) quick- 
ly. 

V. S. An abbreviation of Volti Subito. 

*VotumMer. This word is used in music 
in the sense of quantity or fullness; ase. g. 
Volume of voice, i. e. quantity of voice. 


*VoLUNTARY. The word voluntary is 
substantively employed in music to desig- 
nate an extemporaneous performance on 
the organ, introductory to some other per- 
These pieces, however, are 
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being previously written and published in || The term inflatile is sometimes applied to 


books. the same class of instruments. 
*Vox AcutA, (Latin.) A high or acute *Worxk (To.) This term has sometimes 
voice. been applied to the movement of a part in 
*Vox Grayis, (Latin.) 4 lowor grave||the score when it has a great many notes 
voice. to go through, 7. e. a great many short 


VV. or VVnr. Abbreviations for Vio- 
lint, violins or the violino. 


Ww 

*Waurz. A German word, meaning— 
(1.) a particular species of dance; (2.) the 
tune used in connection with this dance ;— 
the latter is usually written in 3 measure, 
and is performed allegretto. Shalm. 

*W AITS, (originally Wahts,) sometimes ZARABANDA. See SARABANDA. 
spelled WayGutTes, and WHAIGHTES. ZeELoso, Con ZeEuo: zealous, earnest, 
This term was at first applied to a set of || engaged; with zeal, with earnestness and 
musical watchmen in England, who guard- || animation. 
ed the streets of cities and towns. It is Zoppa (AuuLA.) Zoppa is the feminine 
said that in the year 1400 they were es-|/singular of the Italian adjective Zoppo— 
tablished with regular salaries, and though lame, and hence the expression Alla zOp- 
afterwards suppressed by the Puritans, || pa means—in a lame or limping manner, 
were re-established again in the year 1600. limpingly. Musical composers are in the 
The term was afterwards applied to those || habit of sometimes affixing this rather sin- 
who paraded the streets and performed || gular mark of expression to those pieces or 
music in the night, for other purposes and || passages of music whose rhythmical move- 
on other occasions. ment is to represent something of a limp- 

*WeitcH Harp. An ancient instru-||ing, hobbling character and is of course to 
ment which has been variously changed in||be executed correspondently with such an 
the course of time, but which has now |/idea, ase. g. in the manner of syncopes 
about an hundred strings. It is said that || and other shy pict feyorsions, oe 
the keys chiefly adopted by the Cambrian 


ce! 
harpers are those of C, G, D, A, major, 1 (| rice | ee 5 ord [ E 
together with their relative minors. | 

*Winp-InstRumMeENTs. This isa gen- ag term would most appropriately a 
eral appellation applied to all instruments to 3, 4, and other like species of measure. 
whose tones are in any way produced by She General Music Teacher, § LX XIV.) 
wind or a current of air, as e. g. the organ, *Zurouto. An Italian name of the Fla- 
the flute, the clarinet, and many others.—|| gelet or Flageolet. 


notes, while other parts move slowly with 
long notes. 

*Wrist-GuipE. A name given to that 
part of Logier’s chiroplast which guides 
the wrist. 


Z, 


ZAMPOGNA. The Italian name of the 


3c Inasmuch as the foregoing Dictionary of Terms contains many 
words and phrases which are explained in the main body of the work, it 
may be used in connection with the table of contents and the general index 
for purposes of reference. Indeed it is important that it should be thus 
used, because it embraces many terms which do not occur in either of the 


other reference tables. 
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THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
) TRAP TERI. 


SINGLE SERIES 0 ONS OF TONES, CONSIDERED AS SUCH. 


DIVISION I. 
So ue 


~JICES OR PARTS. Ong a 
(A.) a 
I 'S AND OF MELODIC PROGRESSION. 


. | Site oe 


<i 

Havine now acquired’a snowledge of the elements which the musical art 
employs as materials with which to operate, we pass to a more particular 
and direct consideration of the manner in which these elements are com- 
bined together and constructed into a musical composition. 

The musical art coniects the various tones into a musical composition, 
in two different ways: st, in such a manner as to let us hear them follow- 
ing one another successively ; and, secondly, in such a way as to let us hear 
two or more of them sgunding at the same time. 

A series of tones following one another, or, in other words, a successive 
combination of tones, we denominate in general @ musical series, a series or 
succession of tones, atone-series. In so far as it is constructed conforma- 
bly to the principles of art, 2. e. in so far as it has a musical sense, it is 
called a melody; ana in so far as a person is conceived of who sings sucha 
series of,tones, or an instrument is had in view on which it is played, it is 
called a voice. 

In the following set 


e lo Wer or base tones, 


igine to ‘ourselves three persons, of whom one 


performs 5 suogeaereekn the tones e a é, while a second Paerorias in like | 
manner the tones, a, 8%, a, and the third the tones c, d,c. (The fact that — 
there are instruments on which one person can perform several tones atthe 
same time, and thus can carry along several voices or parts together, does 


not here come under consideration. ) 
Every united sounding of several tones at once, every simultaneous 


[16] 


\ 
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combination of tones, may be called a@ pluritone or plurisound.* [q. d. plural 
tone or plural sound.| Inso far as its structure is agreeable to the rules of the 
art, itis called a chord, or a harmony in the more general sense of this term. 

In pursuing the subject before us we will commence with the considera- 
tion of single successions or series of tones, as such. 


S122: 
, 
| The movement or progression of a voice or part from any one tone to the 
next following tone is called a melodic step. § 
together constitute a melodic form or figure, a 
forms make a melody, air, or song, very much i» 
in dancing is made up of several individual step 
‘of several figures. 

The proceeding of a yoice.or part from tone + 
sion or melodic movement, (which last is not to bi 
cal movement or time [tempo,] see pp. 73 and 74 
a voice or part is considered as being caused | 
sometimes called the carriage or conduct of a vol 

The doctrine of the movement of voices or p 
each voice should or should not take in this or thi 


| melodic steps taken 
reral such figures or 
same way as a figure 
..eadance is made up 


is called its progres- 
unded with rhythmi- 
on this movement of 
isical composer, it is 
rt. 
‘the course which 


cular case, and, in. 


general, the doctrine which shows how a voice m 
very appropriately called the doctrine of the movem 


or of the carriage of voices, or, according to §1, J 


aust be carried, is 
voices, (Dynamics) 
, 1. e. the doctrine 


of melody, in the extended sense of the word. 
In this respect, the carriage of a voice may 
in amore particular, specific and as it were mor 


templated either 
d point of view, 


| 


*Itis a matter of regret to the translator, that occasion , 
introduction of any new, and especially any foreign music: 
however, justice cannot possibly be done either to the transla 
to our own musical vocabulary on the other, without h 


‘ver occur for the 

In some cases, 

the one hand, or 
+~~se to terms which 


have not hitherto been in use, and which cannot be obt stock of 
our own tongue. Such an exigence occurs in the pu have no 
suitable word for expressing the general idea of that c id which 
consists Br BeVETAL, simple sounds performed togeth rd chord, 


». ely to denure.. sombina- 

r circumstances, and con- 

« m question. The same is 

at, however desirable it may 

ovel and foreign terms, for the 
igible style of communication to 

Al be deemed the less of two evils 
tone or plurisound, here adopted, is 
res &c., which, as employed in com- 

, word tone, or sound, and thus the term 


ound sound consisting of several simples. 
Tr. 


it is perceived, is appropriated to a specific sign’ 
tion of musical sounds or tones only under cer’ 
sequently is not the proper term to express 7/ 
true of the word harmony. It is presume? 
be to avoid, as far as possible, the introdr 
sake of securing a perfectly simple and 

the work; still, in an exigence like the 

to introduce the requisite term. Th» 
derived from the Latin plus, plur7 

pounds, means divers, sundry, sev * 

means a combination of several 
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or in a higher and more extended one, just according as we either direct 
our attention to the individual steps of the voice or to the melodic figures 
formed out of several such individual melodic steps taken together, 


If e. g. we find that the voice which, on p. 121, gives the f in the second 


chord, most conveniently moves downward to ¢ in the next following chord, 
and that it would impress the ear disagreeably, if, instead of this progres- 


sion, the voice were to move upward from f to a, so this is a consideration 


of the individual melodic step from f to e, or from f toa. But if, on the 
contrary, we inquire whether a figure consisting of several steps is con- 
structed according to the principles of the art not merely in relation to each 
individual step, but also whether, as a figure itself, taken as one whole, it 
has a carriage that is agreeable to the ear, and one that is, in the language 
of musicians, of a singing and melodious character,—whether its melody 
has a flowing progression, a graceful outline, a smooth and rounded movement, 
an easy and agreeable swing, or, as it is sometimes expressed, whether it 
sings a fine melody, whether there is in it a real flowing of the voice:—now 
this is the higher point of view in which to contemplate the carriage of a 
voice. 

It belongs to the theory of musical composition to teach how a voice is 
to be carried in both these respects. 

The treatment, however, which it can bestow upon these two points, must, 
in the nature of the ca ¢, be pretty limited. That is tosay, we cannot well 
prescribe how a voice ust be carried, in order that, both in respect to the 
individual steps of its p logression and also in reference to the general de- 
lineation of its form, it may be carried in a happy and agreeable manner. 
All that the theory of musical composition can do, consists chiefly in search- 
ing out those progressions which are usualy found to be repugnant and dis- 
agreeable to our esr. in deducing therefrom rules which generally (hardly 


universally!) hold and in warning, by means of these, against disa- 
greeable progres _ The agency which the theory employs in the case, 
therefore, is ratk tive than positive. 

But even this oo» ve agency of the theory chiefly takes effect only in 
relation to the » ial steps of a voice; far less in respect to the delin- 
eation of the ¢ f a voice taken as a whole. It is true we may give 
many rules, h or that interval must or may proceed in this or that 
case; (and { trine—the doctrine of the individual melodic steps, 
musical teac’ ve hitherto executed with shige: and really stupendous 
assiduity, (7 oy Move left no want in the abundance 


of rules ar 4 e multitude of prohibitions.) 
But true as it is, that a voice whose individuai steps are faulty cannot ap- 
pear well as a whole, and true as it is, consequently, that the following of 
the rules of the individual melodic steps is a necessary condition of their 
possessing a good melodic flow as a whole, yet, after all, the mere observance 
of all such rules and the carriage of the individual melodic steps in con- 
formity with them never can of itself secur}; a smooth, graceful and happy 
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swing in the melodic outline taken as a whol: : contrary, a voice 

~ whose steps, individually considered, are all ee from blemish, 
may, notwithstanding, as a whole, be very u ough, and without 
meaning, and may produce a very infelicitous u. while, on the other 


hand, the carriage of a voice may be really pleasing to the ear, when it 
embraces a progression which does not entirely correspond to the rules of 
progression in the case of individual steps, but which, on account of the 
agreeable outline of the whole, is not repugnant to the ear,—a fact which 
we shall hereafter notice in a number of examples. Such a fact affords 
satisfactory proof, that an agreeable delineation and carriage of a voice as 
a whole or in its leading features, is not only something entirely different 
from an agreeable carriage of the individual melodic steps, but also is 
something higher and more important, and that thus the rules which we 
possess in relation to the individual progressions of the intervals in this or 
that case, are far from being rules for that carriage of a voice as a whole which 
is agreeable to the ear,—are far from being rules for the formation of fine 
melodies or of melodic figures. 


In any case, it is not the design of the presen pter to treat the laws 
which relate to the carriage of voices; for, the . nent of a voice must, 
from the nature of the thing, come in order sub «os: ntly to the harmonies 
and harmonic successions which occur therein, | the latter topics are 

| for the first time introduced in the following c rs, and not until after 
their treatment is it proper to inquire into the | for the progression of 

| voices in this or that particular case. It is our nt business merely ¢o 
point out the method of composing musical form ze or more voices and 


to show the different ways of carrying a voice in 


(B.) 
§ 3. 


Every passage of music, as we have already obse1 onvists either of 
one or of several voices. In the former case it is ca_ -voiced; inthe 
latter, several-voiced; and when “it consists of more . ) “7 voices, it is 
called many-voiced. j 

Our ear is entirely capable Bp apprehending such » ined sounding 
of several tones or voices; and that too, not merely a.) © 9 °l expression, 
but a practiced ear can distinguish even the progress ‘individual 
voice. : 


* am, SEE 

How many voices can thus be distinguished, cannot, as ‘a universal fact, 
be determined; because this depends upon the cultivation and expertness 
of the ear. But, at any rate, the musically learned J. J. Rousseau is ob- 
viously extravagant when he maintains and even shows by very plausible 


evidence and incontestibly « rates, that the ear can at most distin- 
guish but two voices at once «©. msequently that there is really no four- 
voiced composition, or, if th that it must necessarily be bad. In his 


ad 


iia ne 


- 
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esteemed Diction. de Musique, at the article Quatuor, we read: ‘‘ Il n’y a - 


point de vrais Quatuors, ow ils ne valent rien. Il faut que dans un bon Qua=- 


tuor les parties soient presque toujours alternatives, parce que dans tout accord 


al n’y aque deux parties tout ow plus qui fassent Chant et que Voreille puisse 


distinguer da la fois; les deux autres ne sont quwun seul remplissage, et lon ne 
fcco Nagle | j 


dott point mettre de remplissage dans un Quatuor.’? ‘‘ There are no real 
Quatuors [i. e. fours, quartetts, compositions in four parts, | or at least they 
amount to nothing. In order to produce a proper Quatuor, the parts must 
almost always be alternatives, because in a whole chord there are at most 
but two parts which produce music and which the ear is capable of distin- 
guishing at once: the two others are only a mere filling up [a pleonasm |— 
a filling up which ought never to take place.”’ Mucli less, according to the 
same writer in the article Quinque, is a genuine five-voiced composition 
conceivable. He says: ‘‘ Putsqu’a n’y a pas devrait Quatuor, a plus forte 
raison n'y a-t-il de veritable Quinque.” ‘‘Since there are no real Quatu- 
ors, there are, for a s ronger reason, no genuine Quinques”’ [fives, 
quintetts, five-voiced c sitions. | 

Now this amounts t 
capable of contempla. 
than ¢wo figures at 0! 
in the plastic arts is 
ow 2 ne vaut rien:” 
to nothing. 


mly one object at a time, or at most not more 
Consequently, a group of more than two persons 
-entity, and ‘‘2l n’y a@ point de groupe de Laocoon, 
re is no group of Laocoon, or at least it amounts 


REMARK. 


The question, of | /any voices or parts a musical composition might consist, it 
Marpurg (in s. Generalbass, III. Thi. V. 
But 


' from what has been said above, that a composition of so 


is not easy, in gene ems, to decide. 
Abschn.) has estime 


it may easily be in) 


vat at any rate a 133-veiced composition is conceivable. 
many voices, thoug': ved conceivable, still is scarcely ever in point of fact to be 
constructed,—to sa 
parts as separate especially as they must be continually passing and crossing 
each other. 

This calculation . irpurg, moreover, is not correct. For, if we examine into the 


matter and ascert -‘iat his idea was, and correct the typographical error in §11, 


ut the same thing as to say: the human eye is | 


ving-of the fact that no human ear could distinguish so many | 


(c—c instead of | 
ence of such voic 
even into the tr’ 
this instance con 


as those 


we shall at once perceive that the timits of the actual differ- 
not only arbitrarily assumed, and that the process is carried 
ad the puerile, but that the usually acute mathematician has in 
1 an error even in the outset, by taking the harmonic successions 


c Cc 
Z a 
e r 
Base C F 


which, sn the ground of the common interval of c, there would be the 


largest possible number of different melodic steps: for, in other harmonic successions, 
in which two such common tones occur, as e. g. 


c c 
farm «A 
e e 
ase.C_—_-A 


*5 
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we may obtain, according to Marpurg’s idea of the thing, not only 133, but 257 differ- 
ent voices. His calculation accordingly fails, to the amount of 124 voices. 


§3 1-2. 


The apprehending and distinguishing of several voices is often facilitated 
by different particular circumstances. This is e. g. especially the case 
when each of the different voices has a peculiar delineation or outline which 
distinguishes it from the rest, as e. g. in fig. 54, 2, 

(Fig. 54. i.) 


So. ———_-—_——~ 6 ere ee 


Someca Seas oe ==5 op B= Fh 


GREP BOTA nx FERRO FOR 
WER et 


where the melody of one voice differs entirely from that of the others, In- 
_ ‘deed so dissimilar are the voices in this case, that it cannot be difficult for 
‘the ear to distinguish them, the one from the other. 


Another facility is gained when the several yoices do not commence at 

_ the same time, but come in successively, so that thus the commencement of 

each can be distinctly observed, as is the case in the foregoing melodies, 
fig. 54, 2., above. , 

The ear obtains still an additional facility u ‘ing the different 
voices of a piece of music, from being previ ) red therefor by 
hearing each of the different melodies leforehan 
at most with but few others. This species of y 
the ear in the first six measures of the passag 
least, as it respects the melodies of the first three 

The ear is yet farther aided in distinguishing ti 
difference that may exist in the character 1 — Ni 


X 4 
x ty 


\ 


50 by the va 


\ 
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ous helps of instrumentation and the like, to which subject we shall recur 
in the proper place. (Comp. also §6, the 2d and 4th paragraphs; $43, the 
2d paragraph; §46, &c.) 


ee ST 


Me) 
DIVISION AND SPECIES OF VOICES. 


(1.) 


UPPER AND UNDER, OUTER AND MIDDLE VOICES. 


§ 4. 
(a.) Definition. 


We can divide in different ways the voices which form a several-voiced 
composition, according to the different grounds of division that we may 
adopt. 

As it respects the relative elevation of a voice, i. e. its being situated 
above others, we call that which delivers the series of the highest tones the 
upper voice; while we name that which gives the lowest series of tones the 
under voice—also bass voice, from the Italian word dasso, which means low,— 
or dase, from the English word dase, which also means low. (It will of 
course be understood that the base voice need not always be zz itself very 
low; every voice which, though in itself not very low, still is lower than the 
rest, is in this respect properly called, @ base voice; and equally immaterial 
is it whether this voice be written with the so called base clef or with any 
other clef. 

Many writers are in the habit of calling the base voice also the ground 
or fundamental voice. ‘This appellation, however, is inappropriate, as we 


shall see when we come to the doctrine of ground or fundamental harmo- 
nies and tones. 


A voice which has to deliver a series of tones lying somewhere between 
the highest and the lowest, is called a@ middle voice; and in contradistinction 
from the middle voices, the highest and the lowest taken together are called 
by the name outer voices. 

The different voices are often distinguished also by numerical names: 
the upper vorce is called the first ; the next lower is called the second ; the 
next lower still is called the third; the next, the fourth. (It will be 
observed that in this case we reckon downwards, whereas we have hitherto 
always reckoned upwards. Gl. Mus. Tr. § XXXIV.) | 


Still another method of naming the different yoices accordiug to their 
respective elevations, we shall bring to view in §14. 
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§ 5. 


(b.) The concurrence and the crossing of voices. 


(1.) It sometimes happens that a voice comes in contact with another, 
(either higher or lower), meets it on one and the same note, coalesces with 
it in one and the same tone, as e. g. in the following passage: 


=== (Comp. fig. 51, 7. below.) 


where the middle voice coalesces with the under voice in the tone f. (More 
on this subject hereafter. ) 


(Fig. 51. 7.) 
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(2.) It sometimes occurs, that a voice for a moment even ascends above 
another which is otherwise the higher one, or descends below another which 
is in the main a lower voice, and thus, as it were, jumps over it and crosses 
its track; as e, g. in fig. 52, 2. below: 


(Fig. 52. 7.) 


where, at the third quarter, the under voice rises above both the others, 
and thereby, as it were, ceases for a moment to be the under voice, while 
the passage, taken merely according to its notes, without following the 
thread of its distinct voices, appears, in consequence of this temporary 
ascension of the under part above the others, as represented below in & 
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§6. 
(c.) Equivocalness. 


Such a crossing of voices produces a new species of eguivocalness, by 
throwing the several distinct series of the different voices into a kind of 
confused jumble with each other, and by thus, in some measure at least, 
leaving the ear in doubt, whether it is to regard this or that voice as an 
upper, middle or under one. ~ 

Which side the ear in such cases of doubt will always be most likely to 
take, cannot, as a universal principle, be exactly determined. It can only 
be remarked in general, that the ear naturally inclines to follow the thread 
of the voices; and hence at the third quarter of the above example in fig. 


52, 2. p. 128, it will be likely to recognize in the tone g the voice which it 


heard ascend from g through c and eto this g. The ear will still more 
clearly follow this thread, in proportion as the melody of the voice thus 
ascending distinguishes itself from the others by its peculiar form, and in 


this way renders itself particularly recognizable, as e. g. in fig. 52, J, be- 
low: 


(Fig. 52. 1.) 
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where the under voice not only distinguishes itself, by its intermediate 
quicker notes, from the other voices, which move much slower than itself, 
(comp. § 3 1-2,) but it also, by means of these intermediate tones, appears 
as one unbroken thread, and is on that account more easy to be followed. 

vy The equivocalness in question becomes still farther diminished, when the 
under voice, in case of its ascending above another, is strengthened by its 
lower octave, or the upper voice by its higher octave, and is thus more dis- 
tinctly marked, as is the case, e. g. in fig. 52, m and n, below: 


5 
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Moreover, among other effects of the same cause, there is still an addi- 
tional facility furnished to the ear in following the thread of a voice, where 
the voices palpably distinguish themselves from one another by the peculiar 
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character of their sound respectively. (Comp. §3 1-2.) If e.g. in fig. 
52,2, p. 128, the two upper voices were both violin voices, and the under voice 
a clarinet voice, the ear would obviously be able to follow their several 
threads, though crossing each other, much more easily than if all three 
voices were performed by violins, or by three clarinets, or perhaps by 
violins played pizzicato in merely detached tones,not in an unbroken thread 
of tones closely connected together, or all were performed on one and the 
same instrument, as e. g. a piano-forte, a harp, and the like. 


St 
(d.) The characteristic difference of outer and middle voices. 


It may be remarked in general, that the two outer voices usually make 
a stronger and more definite impression upon the ear than the middle voice,— 
a fact which is especially true of the upper voice. The outer voices are 
therefore, even considered as such, always to be regarded as being in this 
respect the principal voices, (§ 8.) 


(2.) 


PRINCIPAL AND ACCESSORY OR ACCOMPANYING VOICES. 


§ 8. 


In reference to the greater or less importance of a voice in comparison with 
others, we distinguish principal and accessory voices. 

When among the several voices, airs or melodies of which a composition 
consists, one or more of them, from some cause, particularly distinguishes 
itself from the rest—has a prominence which they have not, and by this 
means draws the attention of the ear especially to itself, we apply to such 
a voice the title of principal voice, principal melody, principal air, and by 
way of contrast to it, we call the others acccessory or accompanying voices. 
We frequently, moreover, briefly term the principal melody the air or the 
melody, while we call the accessory or accompanying voices simply the ac- 
companiment. 

The entire difference, moreover, between principal and accessory voices 
is, aS one perceives, even in itself merely relative, and while at one time it 
is very perceptible, it is at another so slight as almost entirely to disappear, 
and even sometimes all the voices are, as it were, in an equal, or at least 
almost equal degree, principal voices, as e. g. in fig. 53, p.131, and fig. 54, 
z, on p. 126, where each of the four voices has its own distinct and inde- 
pendent air. 
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(Fig. 53.) 
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§9. 


For the very reason that the principal voices particularly impress the ear, 
they require the most careful construction and the most scrupulous obsery- 
ance of the laws pertaining to the good carriage of voices. They demand 
a more strict compliance with these laws than is indispensable in the case 
of the accessory voices. In these last, for the opposite reason, slight devi- 
ations from the regular and appropriate purity are less striking to the ear, 
and on this account are more pardonable than they would be in the princi- 
pal voices. 


§10. 


On account, moreover, of the more definite impression made by the prin- 
cipal voices than that produced by the less distinctly marked accessory 
voices, and on account of the retrocession of the latter behind the former, 
it becomes necessary also to take care that the principal voices, taken by 
themselves and separately from the accessory voices, form a good composition, 
so that the music would still remain good, even though the accompaniment 
were entirely removed. 

I will illustrate this by an example. If, in the following passage, 
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the two upper voices are performed alone, without the others, it will be per- 
ceived by every one that such a two-voiced passage sounds very unsatisfac- 
torily. (§73.) If, moreover, the aforesaid two series of tones were to be 
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performed by any two voices that would make a particularly distinct impres- 
sion upon the ear, as e. g. by two singing voices, while the under ones should 
be performed by some instrument, still the effect would by no means be 
satis{actory.* 


(3.) 


VOCAL OR SINGING, AND INSTRUMENTAL VOICES. 


§ 11. 


As it respects the different modes of producing sound, it has already been 
observed in Gl. Mus. Tr. § VII. that sound, as the technical material of our 
art, is at one time produced by the human throat, and at another by musical 
instruments. On these two ways of producing sound is founded the distinc- 
tion of vocal or singing voices and instrumental voices. 

Although this is not strictly the place to treat, even in any measure, the 
doctrine of the different singing and instrumental voices, since these doc- 
trines—the doctrines of vocal composition and the doctrine of instrumenta- 
tion, will constitute their appropriate chapters; yet the few following obser- 
vations in the general may not be entirely out of place. 


§ 12. 


As it respects the relation of singing voices to instrumental voices, the for- 
mer always very properly hold a rank in advance of the latter, so that 
whenever singing and instrumental voices operate together, the latter 
always appear only as an accompaniment to the former, and hence the for- 
mer, viewed in relation to the latter, always appear as the principal voices, 
At least, according to the nature of the thing, this always should be the 
case,—the instrumental accompaniment should uniformly be treated merely 
as the frame that surrounds the picture. The fact that in very recent times, 
for the sake of having something that is quite new, instrumental concerts 
with an accompaniment of singing voices, and the like, have been invented, 
might be denominated almost too new. 


§ 13. 
In respect to the nature of the different spec ing voices and their 
relation to one another, the following things m arked, 
_ *T have said more on the subject of a proper tre ccompanying voices in 


‘der allgem. Encyklopadie, in Art. Begleitung, 8 Th 
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Singing voices divide themselves, according to their nature, into male 
and female voices, which last comprise also the voices of children and of 
. castratt or eunuchs. Men’s voices are, on an average, just an octave lower 
than women’s. 

There are, moreover, higher and lower female voices, and also higher 
and lower men’s voices. 

The human voice may therefore be divided in general into the following 
four principal species. 

(1.) The high woman’s, boy’s or eunuch’s voice: the Soprano, Discant or 
treble voice ; in Italian, Soprano, Soprano acuto, and also Canto: in French 
Dessus, or Haut dessus: in Latin Cantus or Discantus. The usual compass 


of this voice consists of the tones,say,from cto g ora. (It is to be under- 
stood that we do not here or in what follows on ‘the subject of the different 
species of voices, speak of solo singers, whose compass of voice is often 
extended considerably farther both below and above.) 

(2.) The low woman’s, eunuch’s and boy’s voice; called the Alto or Con- 
tralto voice; It. Alto or Contralto; Fr. Hautre-Contre ; Lat. Altus, Altito- 


nans, and also Motetus. Its compass is,say,from g to d. 
(3.) The high man’s voice, or tenor: It. Tenore; Fr. Tazlle; Lat. Tenor. 


Compass from c to g. 
(4.) The low man’s voice or base: It. Basso; Fr. la Basse, Basse chantante ; 


modern corrupted Lat. Bassus. Compass from G to d. : 

Besides these four principal species of voice we find also some interme- 
diate or subordinate species. A singing voice, namely, which does not 
quite reach the height of the Soprano, nor the depth of the Alto, and which 
hence holds an intermediate position between the two, is called when in its 
compass and character it approaches nearer the real Soprano than it does 
the Alto, a lower Soprano, a Half-Soprano, or [a second treble|,—It. Mezzo 
Soprano,—Fr. Bas-Dessus or Second Dessus: but when, on the contrary, it 
approaches near the Alto voice, it is called @ Higher Alto. In like manner 
a voice which lies between the tenor and base is called a Low Tenor, a 
Half-Tenor, Mezzo-Tenore, Basse Taille,—or a High Base, a Half Base, 
Barytone, Baritono, Concordant, just according as it comes nearer the ac- 
tual Tenor or the perfect Base voice.* 

Finally, men’s voices are sometimes formed, especially in France, which 
crow up to the nga of the Alto, and which are called Haute- taille, or 
Haute-contre.t 

In fig. ny Nas? 

Fig. 55.7. 
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the compass of the four principal species of voice is represented in a kind 
of table; namely, ¢ and 2 exhibit the compass of the Base voice, & and o 
that of the Tenor voice, 7 and p that of the Alto voice, and m and g that 
of the Soprano voice. It is here perceived that the highest female voice is 
just an octave higher than the highest male voice, while the lowest female 

* Vera. den Art. Baryton id der Encykl. der Wissensch. u. Kiinste v. Ersch, 7r. 
Bd. S. 471. 
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voice is just an octave higher than the lowest male voice; that the highest 
female voice is a fourth higher than the lowest female voice, and so also 
the highest male voice is a fourth above the lowest male voice; and that 
the lowest female voice is a fifth higher than the highest male voice. 

It is perceived farther that the different voices have several tones in common 


with each other. Thus e. g. the tones fromc tod are common to the Base 
and the Tenor voices, those from g to d not only belong to both these but to 


the Alto also, while the tones cto d occur in all the four species of voice, &c. 

A tone thus occurring in several different voices does not, however, sound 
exactly alike in them all, but (though in respect to its absolute pitch—its 
number of vibrations, it is indeed always the same tone,) it is still, in re- 
spect to the quality or kind of sound, very different in the different cases; 


(p. 11.) The tone d, e. g. is one of the highest for the Base voice, one of 
the lowest for the Soprano, and, as it respects the Tenor and Alto, an in- 
termediate tone ; consequently it has a distinct and peculiar character in 
the case of each. 


§ 14. 


It may be remarked, finally, that musical usage has in a sort of figura- 
tive way transferred and applied the names of the four principal species of 
singing voice to every instrumental piece also that consists of four voices, 
so that we not unfrequently hear the highest of four instrumental parts 
calied the Discant, the second the Alto, and the two following the Base and 
the Tenor. In this sense we might, e g. call the highest series of tones in 
fig. 53, p. 131, the Soprano, the second the Alto, &c., even though they 
were to be performed by four instruments, or perhaps were all four to be 
played together on a piano-forte or an organ. 

Whatever else is to be said in relation to the treatment of the different 
singing and instrumental voices, whetber individually taken or in their con- 
nection with one another, belongs to the doctrines of yocal composition and 
of the knowledge and use of instruments. 


(D.) 


THE MANNER OF ESTIMATING THE NUMBER OF VOICES. 


| (1.) : 


THE PROPER IDEA OF A PLURALITY OF VOICES, 


§ 15. 


In deciding the question, of how many voices a piece of music consists, 
we can with propriety reckon only those voices in the composition which 
are really different from one another—those of which each has a peculiar 
air of its own, materially different from the melody of all the rest, or, as it 
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is said, only the independent voices; while two or more voices which have 
in principle only one and the same air, which convey substantially but one 
and the same musical idea, and carry only one and the same series of 
tones, are reckoned as but one. 

(a.) Thus when e. g. in executing a a nanty the first violin voice is 
furnished with ten, twenty, or more violinists, still all these together play 
but one voice. 

(2.) So likewise it is reckoned as only one distinct voice when e. g. 
flutes or oboes play the violin voice in connection with the violins in unison 
(all’ unisono col violino.) ‘That is to say, this is a mere doubling of the 
thread—an act by which indeed it becomes stronger and as it were thicker, 
but yet the web or texture does not become thereby properly several-thread- 
ed, nor, in like manner, does the composition become several-voiced. 

(c.) Again, we consider that but a one-voiced composition in which 
two voices have one and the same air, with the difference only that one is 
an octave higher or lower than the other, as e. g. the flutes an octave high- 
er than the violins, or the bassoon an octave lower than the violins, &c. 
(all’ ottava del violino,—all’ ottava bassa.) 'This also is a mere strengthen- 
ing of the thread by another that is thicker or thinner;—the voice is merely 
doubled in a higher or a lower octave, which doubling cannot be reckoned 
as a proper additional voice, because fundamentally the two are still only 
one and the same. Thus, the example in fig. 52, m. and n. p. 129, is in 
essence only a three-voiced composition. 

(d.) Moreover, we are not to take those for two different voices, of 
which the one performs the air of the other, only somewhat simplified, as 
e. g. merely the more essential notes, with the omission of the intermediate 
notes, as in fig. 56 below, 


(Fig. 56.) Violoncello. 
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where the violono properly gives only an abstract of the violoncello voice, 


or the violoncello voice only gives the violono voice with embellishments, 
This again is a mere strengthentng of a thread by another, with this differ- 
ence only, that the one is more frizzled, while the other is more plain and 
smooth. 


§ 16. 


A voice, however, does not cease to be properly a distinct one when in a 
single instance it happens to coincide with another voice in one and the 
same tone and to be in unison with it, as is the case in the example already 
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given in § 5; for, notwithstanding this temporary coincidence, each of the 
three voices has still its own peculiar air, as may be seen in the form pre- 
sented below: 


(Fig. 51. 7.) 


Neither of these voices moves forward with the others in unison,—neither 
even in a single instance, takes one and the same melodic step as the oth- 


ers, though the two under voices meet once on the note f in unison. It 
would be quite another case, if the two voices which meet in this instance 
were to proceed on together in unison from this f to one and the same fol- 
lowing tone, and were thus to take one and the same melodic step together, as 
in fig. 51. k, below: : 


(Fig. 51. 2.) 
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where from the second to the third chord, the two lower voices both aiike 


move from f to a, and consequently take one and the same melodic step, 
they both have one species of melodic progression, and thus cease to be two 
- different melodies—two distinct voices. 


So also the sixth measure of the singing voices in fig. 57, p. 137, is decid- 
edly a genuine four-voiced passage, notwithstanding the two upper singing 
voices once coincide in one tone. But onward from the point where these 
two voices take three steps together (from d to eb, from e to f, from f to 
g?,) the passage cannot indeed be properly called a four-voiced one. If 
the composer would still remain four-voiced, he must write somewhat as in 
the example fig. 57, pp. on the following page. 
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Again, the number of voices:in a composition 1s not diminished by the 


fact that a voice is silent (rests) for a short time. . Thus e. g. the Eeesage 


in tig. 58, on the following page, 
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is properly,as a whole,called a four-voiced i, although, looking at partic- 
ulars, it might indeed be said that a part of the first measure is only one- 
voiced, the first quarter of the second three-voiced, and the second ‘quarter 
of the same measure two-voiced, the third quarter three-voiced, and that 
the four-voiced music commences for the first time, in the fourth quarter of 
that measure. 

In like manner also the passage of singing voices in the first six measures 
ofthe example in fig. 57, p. 137, is entirely a genuine four-voiced one, 
notwithstanding the composer causes the upper singing voice to rest for a 


length of time in the fifth measure, and commits the tone c?, which is omit- 
ted in the singing voices, to the accompanying voices. 

In relation to such pauses and recommencements it is of course self evi- 
dent,that we are not, needlessly and without any particular object in view, 
at one time to break off the thread of a voice in the middle of a phrase, 
and then again, equally without object, suddenly to resume several threads, 
as before, and to begin again to be several voiced, as we previously were. 


(2.) 


THE MORE RESTRICTED AND THE MORE EXTENDED SENSE OF THE EXPRES- 
SION ‘‘ PLURALITY OF VOICES.”’ 


§ 18. 


In addition to what has thus far been exhibited as to the true idea of a 
plurality of voices, and the appropriate signification of that term, it is to be 
farther observed that the expression is occasionally employed, at one time 
in a still wider sense, and at another in one that is yet more restricted. 

In a more restricted and higher sense, the expression several-voiced, plu- 
ral-voiced, or polyphonic,is used only in reference to those compositions in 
which each voice, not only has its own independent air,—an air differing 
from all the rest, but in which the air of each voice is so perfectly formed 
that no one in particular is so exclusively favored as to attract the attention 
predominantly to itself and leave the others to act as mere vague accompa- 
niments without any important musical idea to communicate; but, on the 
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contrary, all the voices are equally or at least almost equally principal 
voices. (Compare fig. 54. 7. on page 126, with fig. 54. &. below:) 

(Fig. 54. k.) 
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§ 19. 


On the other hand, the number of voices is sometimes again reckoned 
with less exactness, and not only those are counted which have a distinct 
and appropriate melody of their own, but even the entire number of the dif- 
ferent classes of performers to be employed in executing the piece are ina 
loose and general manner taken into the estimate; and in this wide and 
improper sense of the term we sometimes e, g. call a symphony twelve- 
voiced when it is written, say, for a first and second violin, a viola, a base- 


viol, a flute, two oboes, two bassoons, two trumpets, and a kettle-drum, and 
thus for twelve parts, though perhaps not a single passage occurs in it 
which has really so many voices as the term would imply. In this case, 
where one reckons merely according to the number of parties employed in 
manning the piece, those are counted as several distinct voices which in 
respect to composition are properly to be considered only as one. 


§ 20. 


Again, it is an impropriety in another point of view, that a piece of music 
with instrumental accompaniments, in which two, three, four, five, six, &c. 
singing voices are employed, is denominated merely according to the num- 
ber of the singing voices @ dwett, terzett, quartett, quintett, sextett, (sesteto, ) 
septett, (settetto,) &c. without reference to the number of instrumental 
voices concerned in the piece, even though the latter are perhaps essential 
voices. 


3.) 
PLURALITY OF VOICES BY DETACHED FRAGMENTS. 
$27, 
(a.) Idea,—Different Species. 


We may sometimes carry a voice in sueh a peculiar way as to make it 
-in a manner represent several voices. ‘That is to say, it can be made 
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alternately to furnish at one time a portion of the melody of a particular 
voice, and at another a portion of the melody of another voice, and thus as 
it were to carry several voices in broken pieces or fragments. In this way 
the ear can in a manner recognize in the movement of this one voice the 
progression of several different voices. In the three-voiced passage in fig, 


O9i)3. 
(Fig. 59. i.) 
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three tones always sound at the same time, namely: 


Upper series, c | 5 a ue 
Middle series, g f e 4d 
Lower series, @ d Cc b 


Now it is clearly impossible that one voice should perform this three- 
voiced passage in the manner in which it is here written, because it cannot 
give all three tones at once ; but, in a broken, fragment-like form, it can do 
it, by moving in the manner exhibited in fig. 59. &. or x. 0. p. g. 


(Fig. 59. k.) (Fig. 59. 2.) 
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: By has striking in each chord the tones of all three voices, in a broken 
manner, one after the other, it produces a kind of simultaneous representa- 
tion—a broken image of three voices and of the progression of each. In 
‘such cases as that found in the example fig. 59. &. for instance, the ear can 
always imagine that one voice pauses for a moment while the other performs 
its tone, as is shown in fig. 59. 2. below, or that the voices come in suc- 
cessively, as in fig. 59. m, below. 

(Fig. 59. 1.) (m.) 
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In like manner, we may Mgard the baeutte in fig. 60. 2., which to the 

eye is only a two-voiced passage, as being in a certain sense a three- 

voiced composition, as shown in fig. 60. &. below: 

(Fig. 60. 7.) (k.) 
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for, one under voice in fig. 60. 2. gives in a manner the tones of the two 
lower voices of fig. 60. k. and thus performs the office of two voices, by 
combining in itself, as one perceives, their two distinct sets of tones. Here 
again one may conceive to himself that the one under voice of k. always 
pauses while the other voice performs its tones, and vice versa, as in fig. 
60. Z. or as if the two struck their tones repeatedly in an alternating manner 
as in fig. 60. m. 


(Fig. 60. 1.) (m ) 
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The two tones f and a of the two under voices of fig. 60. &. are as it were 
broken up into small pieces or fragments in fig. 60. 2. and in this way are 
made to be exhibited by a single voice; instead of two under voices which 


in fig. 60. k. hold their position on the tones a and f during the time of halfa 
measure, we hear in fig. 60, 2. a single voice which repeatedly moves back- 


wards and forwards from a to f. The latter, while by means of such a 
movement it represents in a kind of figurative and symbolical manner, sev- 
eral voices—addresses to our perception several voices under the garb of 
a single one, performs thereby in a certain sense the office of two, by doing 
itself alone what could otherwise be done only by the union of several 
voices. : 

Such an illusory representation of several voices by a single one may ap- 
propriately be called a breaking or chopping up of a voice, and the several 
voices which are represented by one may be called broken voices, while 
that, on the contrary, which presents the tones of several voices in a broken 
manner, may be termed the breaking voice. 

Such a breaking of a yoice is consequently that mode of carrying a voice 
as it were, supplies the place of several] voices; 
a carriage of a melody that the latter can be re- 
ony in the dress of melody. 


whereby it represe 
it is, so to express 


§ 22. 

Such a breaking or chopping up of a voice may moreover occur under 
ennumeralle differen Ss, and in these cases the several yoices sounding 
under the garb of 0 sar at one time more definite and distinct, and at 
another less so, the eral separate voices. We will now exhibit some 
examples of thes is forms. 

That which is usuall own under the term arpeggio or arpeggiatura, 
i. e, the harp-like m a0 : ‘ of striking 2 chord, belongs in this class, as e. g. 
in the passage in fig. 61. 4 the following page, 
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(Fig. 61. 7.) <a 
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where all the sixteenth notes are nothing else than the chord which is seen 
in fig. 61. k. above, broken up into small notes, and the whole figure of six- 
teenth notes in this case obviously was not intended to be taken as the pro- 
gression of the melody of a single voice—as a proper melodic figure, but 
only as a broken manner of striking the successive chords of several voices. 
So also in fig. 62. 27. one readily recognizes a breaking or dividing up of 
the four-voiced passage found'in fig. 62. k. or indeed of the five-voiced set, 
in fig. 62. Z. below: 


(Fig. 62 7.) (k.) (1.) 
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In like manner, the apparently two-voiced passage in fig. 63. 2. 
(Fig. 63. 7. 
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still performs the office of a four-voiced passage, as in fig. 63. k 
(Fig. 63. k.) 
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if not of a five-voiced one, as in fig. 63. 7. 


(Fig. 63. 1.) 
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So likewise the three-voiced passage of fig. 64. 4, 


(Fig. 64. 7.) 
mes S=S=] 
found in a broken form in figs. 64. &. and 7. 
(Fig. 64: k.) (2.) 
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is nevertheless exhibited under the garb of only two voices. 
In a similar manner, the example in fig. 65. 7. 
(Fig. 65. 7.) 


eS 


is to be deemed a three-voiced passage, as in fig. 65. k. 
(Fig. 65. k.) 
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So also can fig. 66. 7. 


(Fig. 66. 7.) 
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be considered a two-voiced passage, as in fig. 66.4. 
(Fig. 66. ke.) 


fig. 68. 7. 


as a breaking of fig. 68. k. 


(Fig. 68. k.) 


fig. 69. 2. &. 0. 
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as a breaking of fig. 69. 2. 
(Fig. 69. n. aM 


(Fig. 70. 7.) 


— 


a 
{ 
as a dividing up of fig. 70. &. 
- (Fig. 70. k.) 
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and fig. 71. 7. 
| (Fig. 71. 7.) 
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as a breaking of fig. 71, &. or Z. 

(Fig. 71. k.) (1.) 
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§ 23. 


In the examples thus far presented, the breaking of a voice has always 
been pretty clear to the eye, so that in many of the examples one would 
easily conclude that they did not stand so much in the attitude of one-voiced 
melodies, as in that of broken forms of striking several simultaneous melo- 
dies of ‘several-voiced passages. But in other cases this is far less clear. 


In fig. 72. 1. e. g. 
(Fig. 72. 1.) (m.) 


| : . 
it would in fact scarcely be worth the pains, at least it would be rather far- 
fetched, to regard the example in 7. as a voice-breaking of that in m. So 
likewise in the passage fig. 73. &. 4 


(Fig. 73. k.) 
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ourselves to be as we find it, say in fig. 73.7. =» ~——» wing page, 
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(Fig. 73. 7.) 


in the first measure five-voiced, in the second ten-voiced, in the third three 
and five-voiced, in the fourth four and one-voiced, and the upper voice to 


move from e to g, thence to e, c, 7, and c; and the other voices, one hardly 
knows where. Nor is it easy to imagine the example in fig. 79. z. 
(Fig. 75. %) 
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to be several-voiced as in fig. 75. &. 


In like manner we might indeed perhaps in fig. 76. 2. 
(Fig. 76. 4.) 


regard the under voice in the second half of the first measure as a voice- 
breaking of the example in fig. 76. k. 
(Fig. 76. k.) _| 
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f | 
and thus consider the passage throughout this half-measure as being in a 
manner six-voiced, but elsewhere as only two-voiced; after all it is scarcely 
worth while in such cases to speak of a plurality of voices produced by 
the breaking of a single voice. (Compare § 25.) 


§ 24. 


* 
But even if in such and similar cases several melodies are not really pre- 
sented in a single voice, yet the perception of harmony is awakened by 
striking the several tones of such harmonic combination successively. 


Thus e. g. an impression of the chord 4, d, f, in fig. 72. i. 
(Fig. 72. «.) 


is produced upon our feelings by striking its several tones successively as 
in fig. 72. k. 
[19] 
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(Fig. 72. k.) 
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So in like manner one can impress upon the ear the harmonic combinations 
or pluritones occurring in fig. 73. 2. on page 145, by carrying a single voice 
through the elements of the same successively, as in fig. 73. &. on page 144. 
In a similar way the example in fig. 75. 7. on page 145, awakes the percep- 
tion of the example in fig. 75. k. on page 145, though we do not in any of 
these examples exactly perceive several distinct melodies of several voices. 
g, which only exhibits to us the appearance 
of pluritones or harmonic combinations as such, but not the progression of 


This last species of breaking 


several voices, we will denominate in contradistinction from the vozce-break- 
ing previously described, a mere harmonic or common breaking. 


(b.) Equzvocalness. 


§ 25. 


Inasmuch as a breaking voice can in a manner be regarded as several 
voices, (§ 23.) it follows that such a carriage of a voice is equivocal ; for, 
a voice of this character may appear either as one or as several, just ac- 
cording to the point of view in which it may be contemplated. 

In the first place, the ear is as it were left to its choice, whether to con- 
ceive to itself several voices under a voice of this kind, or only a single 
one,—a choice which, as we have already observed in § 23, is at one time 
more difficult and at another more easy, because the several voices con- 
cealed under the garb of a single one, are sometimes very clearly perceived 
as several voices, while in other cases one cannot say very decidedly whether 
the movement of a voice impresses itself on his feelings more as a broken 
representation of several voices or more as only one single voice. 


§ 26. 


But, zn the second place, such a voice, even if it be distinctly perceived 
as a breaking of several voices, becomes by that very fact equivocal in an- 
other sense; for, in such a case, two different melodic progressions lie con- 
cealed in it, namely (1.) the melody of the breaking voice, and (2.) the 
melodies of the broken voices. In fig. 67. 7. e. g. 

(Fig. 67. i.) 
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there are two broken voices, of which the under one proceeds from c, (not 
indeed immediately, but interrupted by the intermediate e of the upper 
voice,) to 6, and from this by in like manner to g, while the upper voice in 


a similar manner goes from e to d, and from the latter to f, as is shown by 
fig. 67. 1. 


| (Fig. 67. 1.) 


This progression of broken voices may be called the interrupted or broken 
progression. But however much one may imagine this broken progression 
to be a real one, still after all it always holds true that the breaking voice, 
taken by itself, has not in fact this progression, but another and different one; 


for, its actual progression is immediately from c to e, from the latter again 


to b, and thence to d, &c. This second species of progression, (which is 
exhibited in fig. 67. m. 


(Fig. 67. m.) 


by the ascending and descending lines,) may be called the immediate or real 
progression of the voice. 

These two different, and, so to speak, simultaneous, concomitant pro- 
gressions, which are both together represented in fig. 67. 2. 


(Fig. 67. ie 


are perceived by the ear at the same time, though indeed the one frequent- 
ly very much predominates over the other. 

In the example above presented, whose condition as to voices is very 
palpably exhibited to the eye, the ear attends more to the broken progres- 
sion, while in fig. 72, k. p. 146, and fig. 72. 7. p. 144, it scarcely conceives 
the slightest impression of a breaking, and hence also of the progressions 
of broken voices, but rather only perceives the immediate pagereesion of a 
single one. 


§ 21. 


‘Now masmuch as two different species of progression occur at the same_ 
time in a breaking voice, such a voice should properly be so carried, t 
both species of progression may be correct and according to rule, * — 
thus the carriage in loth relations may be good and flowing. 
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satisfactory if it be carried right in only one of the two relations, especially 
in that relation which is most palpable to the ear; and this is the more true, 
in proportion as one relation preponderates above the other. 


(E.) 


CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE OF A COMPOSITION WITH MANY OR WITH FEW 
VOICES. 


§ 28. 


The characteristic difference between a few and a many-voiced composi- 
tion,consists chiefly in the following things. 

(1.) The many-voiced composition is in general more full, ample, and 
rich in its sound than the few-voiced. (Compare the doctrine of the doub- 
ling and the omission of intervals, $$ 70, 72.) 

An occasional relieving of a many or a few-voiced composition, is for this 
very reason sometimes of a peculiarly agreeable effect. Very happy con- 
trasts may often be produced in this way, as may also a gradual increase 
of effect by at first presenting a passage of perhaps only one or two voices, 
then adding a third, and afterwards a fourth he. ase. &. val 17. 


(Fig. 77. i.) dy 
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(Compare fig. 54. 7. p. 126.) 

(2.) Another essential difference of a many-voiced composition from one 
with few voices, consists in the fact that in the texture of the latter, com- 
posed as it is of only a few threads, the ear can easily distinguish the air 
of each voice, whereas in the many-voiced composition, on the other hand, 
it has to take more pains to perceive distinctly each of the several different 
voices sounding together, to recognize the progression of each single voice, 
to follow the thread of each separate melody. (Comp. §3.) 

It follows moreover from this last circumstance, that in a many-voiced 


composition slight deviations from the strict rules for the carriage of a voice 


are more easily passed by unperceived, than they are in a few-voiced com- 
position; and hence, that in the case of a few voices it is necessary to take 

more care in their carriage, than in the case of many. 
It is moreover another result of the aforementioned difficuliy of following 
i tbe thread of several voices, that our ear becomes qualified only by a grad- 
0) Pas tia of exercise and artificial cultivation, to recognize and distinguish 
“eulity a greater number of interwoven voices, whose contexture and 


Mi dis, we toa Jess cultivated ear unintelligible and incomprehensible. 
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It is for this reason that musically uncultivated hearers usually find so little 
pleasure in artificial and elaborate polyphonic musical compositions, and it of- 
ten happens that even the most cultivated musicians do not fully comprehend 
very elaborate compositions until after several times hearing them, and then 
for the first time perhaps entirely appreciate the artificial pleasure which 
they are adapted to convey. 

(3.) Only a few voices, perhaps no more than three, can at pleasure be 
held very closely together or kept very widely apart from each other, (comp. 
the doctrine of close and dispersed harmony,) and thus moreover can we 
at pleasure either choose voices of very similar or like compass of tone, as 
in fig. 78, 2 or k, 


k. 
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or of different compass of tone, as in fig. 78, 2. 
(Fig. 78, 1.) 


tt 


In the last case the harmonic web appears indeed wide, but yet somewhat 
thin and meagre; in the first case, on the contrary, the web is narrow, but 
thick and compact. In a many voiced composition, on the other hand, 
such an option of a close or dispersed position is much more limited. The 
many-voiced web always inclines, in its own nature, more to breadth, and 
yet at the same time it is thicker and more compressed than the few-voiced 
composition. 

It follows from this last circumstance, that the many voices thus thickly 
crowded together in a many-voiced composition must necessarily more fre- 
quently meet and cross each other, (§ 5.) than in a few-voiced composition. 

(4.) It is, farther, a peculiar attribute of a many-voiced composition, 
that it not unfrequently gives us trouble to employ so many different voices 
together in a composition, since it is not always feasible to invent so many 
distinct melodies and combine them in one harmonic web, each of which 
should be essentially different from all others, while yet all should be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of a good melody and of a pure composition. Even 
five to six voices essentially different from one another and yet all well car- 
ried, are seldom to be duly brought together; and still more di‘ficult would 


o 


it be, to bring together a still larger number. | 
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A few-voiced composition, on the contrary, sometimes brings us into the 
opposite difficulty, namely that of succeeding with so few voices, that of 
executing any complete composition with so few materials. 


§ 29. 


A four-voiced composition (quadricinium) has the advantage that it holds 
a due medium between too many and too few voices, creating a necessity 
neither for too many doublings nor for too many omissions,—that it neither 
involves us in the difficulty of being obliged to operate with too few mate- 
rials nor in the opposite difficulty of employing in a happy manner too many 
voices,—that it neither sounds meagerly from a want of the due number of 
voices, nor is rendered too full and confused by having too many. Hence 
the four-voiced composition is very properly considered as being in some 
respects the finest, the richest and the most agreeable to the ear. 


It may be remarked, moreover, that the largest share of our musical 
compositions are in their most essential elements four-voiced. ‘Accordingly, 
in our orchestra music, e. g. the stringed or bowed-instruments divide them- 
selves, as it were once for all, into four principal classes, namely, into the 
first violin-voice, the second violin-voice, the viola-voice, and the violono 
or violoncello-voice, which four voices taken together are usually called 
the quartett of stringed—or bowed-instruments, or briefly the stringed or 


_ bowed quartett, or even merely @ quartett. ‘To the four-voiced composition, 


moreover, corresponds the division of singing-voices into four principal 
species, mentioned in § 13. 


§ 30. 


It is the peculiar property of the three-voiced composition, (tricinium, ) that 
ét most easily admits of avoiding technical faults in the carriage of several 
voices. This accordingly is the species of composition in which beginners 
most conveniently make their first attempts. 


REMARK. 


The old music teachers almost uniformly let their pupils commence with two-voiced 
composition, which they considered the more simple and consequently the more easy, 
and passed from this to the three-voiced, then to the four and more-voiced, as the 
more complex, and for this reason the more difficult. Many modern teachers, more- 
over, have pursued this course. Others, on the contrary, cause their pupils to com- 


mence with four-voiced composition, and, pursuing the reverse order from the foregoing, 


pass to the three, and then to the two-voiced composition, regarding the latter as a 
concentrated extract of the former, and considering that operations in it are not at all 
appropriate to beginners.* 
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- ¥ Comp. Veghet j—Kernberger, I. Bd. 8. 174. 
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The latter idea is indeed a just one. With only two voices, where but two tones 
can ever be heard at the same time, and where consequently every three-fold chord 
must lose at least one interval, and every four-fold chord two, and where hence there 
can never be a full harmony, it is very difficult to construct a piece of music and carry 
the voices in such a manner that no intervals shall be omitted which cannot properly 
be omitted; and it is for this reason, that I would never allow a pupil to commence with 
a two-voiced composition. In the three-voiced composition these difficulties disappear; 
since, in the case of three voices, the three-fold chord may for the most part be taken 
complete, and the four-fold chord with the omission of only one interval. In a four- 
voiced composition, indeed, every thing is still more complete; but here the beginner, 
instead of encountering only the few omissions occurring in the case of a three-voiced 
composition, finds himself obliged to contend with far more frequent doublings, and 
these taken in connection with the general effect of so large a number of voices as 
four, create too large a measure of complication for the unpracticed learner. His 
case, if I may use so prosaic a figure, is very much like that of a commencing coach- 
man who should at once begin with driving four horses: his first attempt would cer- 
tainly succeed far better with two horses, since it is obviously more easy to restrain, 
properly to turn and to keep in the right path a few horses than many, while yet it is 
true that a practiced coachman can do more execution with four horses than with 
only two. 


§31. 


Two-voiced composition, (Bicinium,) is of course somewhat lean in its 
own nature, but still it may in many cases, even on account of its simplicity, 
be employed with great effect,—sometimes interchangeably and by way of 
contrast to other compositions which are more full in their number of voices. 
(§ 28.) 

Much that relates to its peculiar properties has already appeared in the 
considerations presented in the foregoing paragraphs. 


REMARK. 


I must here advert to a singular rule which has been laid down by the learned mas- 
ters, and which is as follows: a genuine two-voiced composition must be so constructed 
as not to admit of another voice’s being added to it. This strange requisition has as little 
foundation in the nature of the case, as it has evidence to adduce in its defence; and 
yet we find it laid down in good earnest by the most learned authors.* In fact itis ° 
scarcely worth while to adduce a single example in refutation of such a rule. The 
two-voiced passage presented in fig. 77, 7, p. 148, however, will not be recognized as a 
bad one, although it perfectly well admits of the addition of one or two other voices, — 
as in fig. 77, k and 1, p. 148. In like manner also, two-voiced passages appear at first 
in every fugue, which recur afterwards enriched with the addition of one or more 
voices, &c. 

This rule, therefore, in the form in which it is usually given, obviously does not stand 


. 
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the test. But if the inventors of such a rule would only say so much as this: every 
two-voiced composition must be so constructed as not to need, in order to be good, the 
accession of a third voice, then the rule would affirm nothing which is not manifestly 
true, namely that a two-voiced composition must be good asa two-voiced composition. 


§ 32, 


One-voiced composition constitutes an entirely distinct and peculiar spe- 
cies. ‘To this belong not only those pieces and passages of music which 
are written as a single part and for only a single class of performers, but 
those also in which all the voices proceed with each other in higher or 
lower octaves. (§ 15.) 

In such one-voiced composition no actual harmony ever occurs (so far 
as harmony is understood to imply a really simultaneous performance of 
tones,) because several different tones are not in this case ever really heard 
at the same time. Still it is not impossible even in one-voiced composition, 
to give the ear the sensation of harmonies and harmonic successions ; for, 
on the one hand, as we have already seen in § 21, one voice alone can give 
us the impression of harmonies, and, on the other, a truly musical ear itself, 
whether the fact arise from nature or from custom, cannot easily hear a 
melody without conceiving an appropriate harmony to it; and thus it comes 
to pass that one-voiced composition is in fact by no means exclusively me- 
lodic, but is in a certain sense really harmonic, though indeed in respect 
to harmony it is always more lean and limited than the several-voiced com- 
position. It is moreover sometimes especially characteristic and even pow- 
erfully impressive by means of its simplicity. We for this reason not only 
often introduce individual one-voiced passages, (as e. g. in fig. 79,) into 

(Fig. 79.) | 


compositions which have otherwise several voices, but we sometimes also 
compose an entire piece as a one-voiced composition. Thus e. g. in Sa- 
lieri’s opera Palmyra, the whole march of the Scythian princes is throughout 
written as a one-voiced composition. So alsoinmy Lyre and Sword, [Leier 
und Schwert,] and in Thomas Korner’s Morning Song of the Free, {Mor- 
-genlied der Freien,] all the singing voices and with them the entire accom- 


paniment, consisting of three trumpets, are kept throughout in unison. 


(F.) 
THE SCORE. 


The several voices which together form a musical composition are either 
written on the smallest possible number of staves, as we e. g. in order to 
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save room, have often written two, three or more voices on a single staff, 
in the small musical examples which we have hitherto adduced; or a dis- 
tinct staff is devoted to each or almost to each, so that the several voices 


are distributed to an equal number or nearly an equal number of staves, » 


This latter mode of writing music is called writing in score or score-writing, 
and the combined mass of staves on which music is thus written is called a 
score, [by the Italians sparte, (from the verb partire or spartire, to divide, 
to separate, to sever, to part,) also partztura, partizione, spartizione: and by 
the Germans partitur, from the It. partitura.] (See Gen. Mus. Tr.) XXIV.) 

The several staves on which the voices constituting a piece of music are 
written, are usually connected together by a kind of clasp or brace, some- 


what of the following shape: {. This brace is called also an accolade, a 


name which may wel! be taken moreover for the united mass of the staves 
themselves. 


As to the most appropriate manner of arranging a score, and particularly 
in relation to the order in which the different species of voices are to be 
distributed to the different staves, we will speak farther in the sequel; 
(probably in connection with the doctrine of instrumentation, comp. Gen. 


Mus. Tr. § X.) 


DIVISION Il. 
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DIFFERENT SPECIES OF MOVEMENTS OF VOICES. 


Having thus far considered the different species of voices and attended to 
the distinction existing between the several voices concerned in a compo- 
sition, we are naturally now carried by the appropriate order of treatment 
to a view of the different ways in which voices may move. 

' Here, also, according to the different grounds of division, different divis- 
ions of voices occur, to which we will now severally attend, and will say 
whatever can be said im a general way in relation to the merits or demerits 
of each species taken by itself, 


H(A) 
THE MOVEMENT OF A VOICE TAKEN BY ITSELF ALONE. 
$34, oe 
(1.) Slow and Quick Movement. | 


Considered in relation to time, the movement of a voice is either quick or 


slow, according as many tones are passed over in a short time—many steps | 


of the voice are accomplished in quick succession, or the reverse. 
20 . 
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As to the merits or demerits of quick or slow movement, and on the ques- 
tion, where the one or the other is to be applied, but very little can in gen- 
eral be determined. The following observations, however, may here be 
presented. . 

It may be said in general, that quick movement is better adapted to the 
lightness and volatility of high voices than to the gravity of low ones, the 
latter requiring a somewhat slower movement. This fact results chiefly 
from the following purely technical causes. 

(1.) Since, in the first place, the lower a tone is, the slower are its vibra- 
tions, (Mus. Tr. § III.) so of course a lower tone, in order to its being 
capable of accomplishing only a few vibrations and of becoming thereby 
clearly perceptible and distinguishable, requires a correspondently slower 
time. But if, on the contrary, the tone be left so quick that the sounding 
body scarcely has time enough even to get into the due vibration, and 
much less to accomplish that number of vibrations which are requisite in 


order to impress upon the ear the exact measure of these vibrations and to 


give it a distinct recognition of the sound as a clearly defined tone, it will 
follow as a consequence, that the low sounds thus altogether too rapidly 
passed over, will appear to him as a mere indistinct and confused noise. 
(Comp. Mus. Tr. §1V.) 

(2.) A second reason is to be found in the fact, that the low tones cannot, 
from their very nature, be enunciated so rapidly as is requisite in order to 
the delivery of very quick passages. Indeed, 

(3.) Most low-toned instruments are unadapted in their mechanical struc- 
ture to the performance of very rapid passages, and even low men’s voices 
are usually less pliant and flexible than are the higher voices, as e. g. the 
soprano voice. 


Upon the very excessive and really deplorable clumsiness and unwieldi- 
ness of our low toned orchestral instruments, and upon the means of com- 
pensating these defects as far as possible, on the one hand, and of removing 
them, on the other, I have treated at large in another place;* and we shall 


also, in the proper place, namely in connection with the doctrine of instru- 


mentation, recur to the subject in the present work. 

(4.) Another cause somewhat less strictly applicable than the three above 
adduced, which arise from the physical nature of low tones, and which are 
thus purely materio-technical causes, is of an aesthetic character, and con- 


sists in the fact, that quickly running passages do not comport with the 
gravity and dignity which form a peculiar characteristic of low voices. It 
__ is a well established fact, that low tones, in virtue of their weight and full- 
‘ness of sound, are peculiarly appropriate to the expression of dignity and 


rravity, with which latter idea we always, as a general principle, associate 
that of slowness ii movement, while, on the other hand, the more volatile 


higher voices are better adapted to the expression of light and airy move- 


ments. Rapidity does not in all cases, however, invest itself with the 
character of airmess and volatility, nor, on the other hand, is slow gravity 


_ the only character of which a low voice is capable. On the contrary, 


[woes mess enemas 

-* Viz. in a . o Instrumentalbasse bei stark besetzten Tonstucken ntal 
bases, in piec. » - strongly manned,] in Nro. 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, ¢ /ahr- 
ganges der L ‘gem. Musikal. Zeitung, V. 1816, und Nro. 481 ——,——s«<A: 817. 
So wie auchi |. neyklopadie im Art. Bass. 
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it often produces the most powerful effect to hear the heavy, mighty mass 
of sound carried by the base, furiously rushing, raging, roaring, howling 
and thundering along. And the fact that even humorous tirades, odd 
conceits and facetious turns, are at times in keeping with the base, has 
been very ingeniously and satisfactorily shown by Joseph Haydn in his sym- 
phonies and Violin Quartetts; and in the opera we have long since heard 
with pleasure the hasty, jabbering parlante of comic base-rolls. 

On the contrary of what we said above in relation to the peculiar struc- 
ture and arrangement of our low toned instruments, there are others to 
which a quick movement is better adapted than a slow. This is the case 
with all those which are not in their nature capable of holding a long 
tone, as e. g. the piano-forte, the harp, the guitar, &c. We shall recur to 
this subject again in connection with the doctrine of instrumentation. 


§ 35. 
(2.) Rhythmically Interrupted Movement. 


Both in respect to time and especially in respect to rhythmical symmetry, the 
movement of a voice when it is justled from its smooth and onward flow, 
and is rendered jerking and revulsive by means of what are called rhyth- 
mical inversions, (Mus. Tr. § XCIV.) may be termed a rhythmically inter- 
rupted, disturbed, or inverted movement. 


§ 36. 
(3.) Syncopated Movement. 
Moreover, in relation to rhythmical weight or accentuation, we say of a 
voice in which syncopated tones occur, (Mus. Tr. § XCVI.) that it is syn- 


copated, that 2¢ moves by syncopated notes, that it has a syncopated move- 
ment. 


§ 37, . 
(4.) Connected and Separated Movement. 


Another peculiar distinction in the movement of a voice depends upon the 
circumstance whether the latter forms an uninterrupted series or chain of 


tones, or otherwise. In fig. 80, 7, e. g. i 


% 
& 


‘ 
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we have a series of tones which follow one another in immediate succession} 
the first tone continues until the second begins, the second continues up to 


the time that the third begins, &c. In fig. 80, k, on the contrary, 


(Fig. 80. k.) 
ab dar P Misr “neh Al 
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we find the same series of tones—c, 5, a; but here they are separated from 
each other by intermediate pauses. (Separated, set off from one another, 
is what the Italians call staccato. Hence the origin of the technical word 
staccato for the idea of tones to be performed separately from each other.) 


(Comp. § 38.) 


§ 38. 
(5.) Gliding, bound or legato,—detached or staccato,—chopped movement. 


A similar distinction is based on the circumstance, whether the individual 
tones of a series are performed so as to slide into one another, or are ex- 
ecuted in a short and detached manner. That is to say, we apply the terms 
gliding movement, bind, tie, or ligature,—lItal. legatura, Lat. ligatura, and 
also concatenatio,—to such a close and immediate conjoining of two or more 
tones successively performed, that there is not only no space left between 
them, or rather, that the first is continued on to the instant at which the 
second begins to sound, but also that the two, where it is possible, are per- 
formed with a single impulse, and that thus in vocal music, e. g. they are sung 
to one and the same syllable, while in the case of wind-instruments they 
are performed with one and the same breath or impulse of the instrument, 
and on bowed-instruments, as far as practicable, with one and the same 
stroke of the bow, and indeed on one and the same string. 

It is readily perceived that such a eliding, connected mode of delivery,— 
such a complete carrying of the tones into one ancther, cannot in many 
species of instruments have place. So it is e. g. in our usual keyed-instru- 
ments, where at each successive tone a new tone-producing body must be 


put into motion. It is true indeed that this tone-producing body is usually 
permitted to continue its sound up to the point of time at which the next 


_ stroke is given, but yet two tones can never be given successively in one 
_ stroke, or ‘at a single impulse. Still less practicable i is such a gliding and 


closely connecte ode of performance in the case of the harp and other 
instruments of the same species. 

In written music this close conjoining: uf two or more tones is exhibited 
to the eye by means of a curve (~~ or ~—) called a@ tie, ligature, or 
bind, drawn from the first to the second note, or over or under the several 
notes which are to be performed in this gliding manner. Sometimes also 
the word legato, or abbreviated, deg. is appended. 

The opposite of the gliding movement is formed by the abrupt, detached, 
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separated, the so called staccato, detaché, which is indicated to the eye by 
points placed over the notes; and a still higher degree of this mode of per-— 
formance is furnished by means of the above mentioned separation by 
pauses. 

In some cases, not only each tone is performed staccato, but even each 
note, taken by itself, is several times struck and is as it were broken or 
chopped up into several pieces, as e. g. in fig. 80, 2, 


Fig. 80. 1 

( Bs Be. ine lay VY bea ese — 
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which case is usually designated by the expression chopped notes or chopped 
movement. Where the notes are of a very short rhythmical value—very 
quick notes, the expression vzbrato, i. e. vibrating, darting, &c. is applied 
to the case. 


§ 39. 
(6.) Ascending and Descending Movement. 


As it respects the direction in which a voice proceeds, its movement is 
either ascending or descending, according as it proceeds from a tone up- 
wards to a higher or downwards to a lower tone. 


Upon the intrinsic value—the good or ill effect of the one or the other 
of these species of movement, we can say nothing of a general or univer- 
sal nature, which appropriately belongs to the grammar of musical compo- 
sition. ‘The fact that in this or that case this or that voice perceptibly re- 
quires to be carried upwards, or downwards, or that, in other words, it 
either ends upwards or downwards,—all this is foreign to the proper proyv- 
ince of the doctrine of upward and downward movement in general. (See 
on this subject § 313.) 

In addition to what has been said in this section of the upward and 
downward movement of a voice in itself considered, we shall have occasion 
to make some farther observations hereafter on the simultaneous upward 
and downward movement of ‘several voices, or upon the ascending and de- 
scending progression of a voice considered in relation to the movement of 
another voice, (§ 497.) 


§ 40. 


(7.) Skipping and Gradual, Diatonic, Chromatic, and Enharmonic Movement. 


(a.) Idea and Species. 


As it regards the magnitude of the step which a voice makes, its move- 
ment or progression is either gradual or skipping. Gradual movement is 


; 
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that which a voice has when it moves from any given tone no farther than 
to a tone standing on the next higher or lower degree of the scale—thus 
making a step which has only the magnitude of a single second. The 
movement is said to be skipping or by skips, on the contrary, when a voice 
moves by larger intervals than this, and thus when it leaps or skips over 
one or more degrees of the scale. 

When a voice takes the step of a superfluous second, the movement is a 
kind of intermediate neutrality—a sort of mongrel between the two species 
of movement above mentioned. Although the step taken in this case 
reaches only from one degree to the next following, and hence, so far as 
this circumstance is concerned, is not properly a skip, but merely a single 
step; yet, after all, since it is a@ superfluous step, 1. e. really something more 
than a mere step, it is usual to regard it rather as a skip than as a single 
step. 

Gradual movement may be of three species. In the first place, it may 
amount to a so-called large or small diatonic degree, and in such a case 
may be named diatonic movement; secondly, it may amount to a superfluous 
prime or chromatic half-step, (Mus. Tr. § X XXVIII, 1,) and then it is 
usually termed chromatic movement or progression, (Mus. Tr. § XVII, 
Remark; ) and, thirdly, it may amount to a mere enharmonic interval—a 
diminished second, (Mus. Tr. § XXXVIII, 2,) an interval which in our 
system of temperament has indeed no real existence and is merely nominal, 
(Mus. Tr. § XIX,) and the movement or progression in this case is denom- 
inated enharmonic movement. | 


§ 41. 


In like manner the skipping movement is of different species, according 
to the magnitude of the skip, i. e. according as the skip is that of a third, 
a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, &c., and again according as these intervals are 
large or small, superfluous or diminished. 

In written music we can furnish sensible representations of the above 
mentioned different magnitudes of the steps of a voice, by drawing a clasp 
at | or ;>——) from one tone to another, and by writing over or under it 
_ the number of the interval, (Comp. Mus. Tr. § XL.) ase. g. 

y) °6 Ge e 06 Gee 
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§ 42. 
(b.) Comparative value of the Gradual and the Skipping Movements. 


As it respects the comparative value of the gradual movement and the 
movement by skips, but little can in general here be said, since the most 
of what has reference to this point depends upon relations which are to be 
made known hereafter. In the present connection, therefore, we present 
only the following brief remarks. 

It may be said in general, that the diatonic, gradual movement is the most 
natural and the most flowing and that whose unbroken thread the ear can 
most easily follow; for, a voice which moves by skips demands a closer 
attention of the ear, in order to have its track followed. Hence it follows, 
that the skipping movement of a voice, though it be in itself entirely with- 
out fault, still is not universally and in all cases equally good and appropriate. 

This subject is amply treated in the fourth volume. 


(B.) 


THE MOVEMENT OF A VOICE CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THAT 
OF ANOTHER. 


§ 43. 


(1.) Like anp Unuixe Movement. 


As it regards the relation of the movement of a voice to the movement of 
another voice in point of time, we have the two distinctions of like and unlike 
movement. 'T'wo voices have a like movement when they procced simultane- 


hd 
> 


ously, the one accomplishing a step in the same time as another; andtheir i 2 
movement is termed unlike when this is not the case. In fig, 82, & % 
Fig. 82. ‘haa 
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all three voices have a like movement; for, in the same time in which thi t 
upper voice goes from c to 4, the middle voice goes from eto f, and thi oF “q 


base fromc tod. So also all the following steps of all three voices are sim . 


ultaneous, and thus the movement is alike throughout. In fig. 83, 2, on the 
contrary, 


(Fig. 88. i.) _} eae ee ' 
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where the upper voice moves in half and quarter-notes, but the under voice 


in eighth and sixteenth notes, the movement is unlike. —The movement in fig. 


83, k, above, is not to be deemed alike, on the ground that the two voices 


tke a ae 
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proceed with an equal degree of rapidity, and that within a given length of 
~ time the under voice makes no more or fewer steps than the upper voice, 

while yet these steps are not taken ezactly together and simultaneously with 
» | each other, the steps thus being indeed of like length or duration, but still not 
co-ordinate and simultaneous. , 


It is easily perceived, that the lke movement of several voices affords 
more sameness, uniformity, and hence more unity, while, on the contrary, 
the unlike movement gives us more variety, more contrast, and consequent- 
ly more multiplicity. Voices which have a rhythmically like movement 
assume thereby a higher degree of mutual resemblance, and, rhythmically 
considered, melt as it were into one and the same movement; while, on the 
contrary, if each one of several voices has a different and separate rhyth- 
mical movement, each by means of this fact becomes clearly and palpably 
distinguished from the others, and thus the fact of there being several voices 
is rendered easily perceptible and the thread of each voice comes to be 
readily recognized and distinguished from that of the others. (Comp. § 3 1-2.) 
We have already remarked this fact in §6, in relation to the example 
fig. 52, 7, p. 129; and also the unlike movement is employed in examples 
figs. 53, p. 131, and 54, p. 126, with the express design that each voice, by 
giving itself a clearly marked and contrast character, might easily be dis- 
tinguished from the rest. 


§ 44. 
(2.) Direct, Conrrary, anp Osrique Movement. 
. (a.) Idea. 
If we contemplate the movement of different voices in point of direction, 
we find that they either both move iz one direction, i. e. both upwards or 


both downwards, or that they move zn different directions. 
In the first case the two voices are said to have a direct movement 


‘ ; - (motus rectus,) though the expression like or the same direction would obvi- 
; ously be better; in the other case, the two voices are said to have an indi- 
-/ rect movement,—a better expression, however, in this latter case would be 
different direction. 


ga FA 8) fade em (2. 
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the voices have a direct movement in the first, second, third and fourth 
_ measures, and an indirect movementinthe fifth, sixth and seventh measures. 
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§ 45, 


(4.) Subordinate Species. 


Direct movement may itself be of two different species, according as the 
two voices keep at a like distance from each other, or the reverse. In the ex- 
ample above in fig. 84, p. 160, the two voices remain through the first three 
measures at the distance of a third from each other, but in the following 

‘four measures they form with each other at one time a fifth, at another a 
third, and finally an octave. 

The first species of direct movement, namely that in which the two voices 
always run at a like distance from each other, may be called parallel move- 
ment or direction, while the other is denominated unparalled. 

To be more particular, the voices in the first and second measures of the 
above example are at one time separated from each other by a large 
third, and at another by a small third; whereas in the third measure, the 
upper voice forms with the under voice exclusively small thirds. Thus, in 
the first two measures the voices are parallel only in relation to the numer- 
ical names of the intervals, (General Music Teacher, § XXXIII,) while in 
the third measure they are parallel also in relation to the accessory names 
or the actual szze of intervals. (General Music Teacher, § XXXV.) In 
this latter case, therefore, the movement may in a special sense be termed 
parallel or strictly parallel movement. 

Voices which move parallelly to each other,proceed at one time at a great- 
er distance apart, and at another time at a less. In fig. 84, p. 160, the two 
voices run at the distance of thirds in the third measure, and indeed at the 
distance of small thirds. In fig. 59, 7. p. 140, the two upper voices move 
in parallel fourths, the two outer voices in parallel sixths, &c. 

Indirect movement also—movement in different directions, may again be 
of two different species. ‘That is to say, the voices can either move in op- 
posite directions, 1. e. the one up and the other down,—or the one may re- 
main stationary—neither ascending nor descending, while the other pro- 
ceeds either upwards or downwards. Musicians denominate the former 
contrary movement, (motus contrarius,) while they term the latter oblique 
movement, (motus obliquus.) (Some, particularly the English writers, not 
inappropriately designate this species of movement by the appellation half 
movement or half-motion.) In fig. 84, p. 160, contrary movement may be 
found in the fifth measure, and oblique movement in the sixth and seventh 
measures. 

In fig. 79, p. 152, the two upper voices proceed together in direct move- 
ment, while the base, considered in reference to the two upper voices, pro- 
ceeds in contrary movement, and all these three voices have an oblique 
movement as compared with the tenor. (§ 14.) 

It is readily perceived, that direct and contrary movement is always like 
movement, while oblique movement is always unlike movement. 

Moreover, every movement of two unparallel voices is either converg- 
ing or diverging ; in other words, two voices which do not keep at a like 


[21] 
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distance from each other, and which accordingly have either a contrary or an 
oblique, or a direct though not parallel movement, either approach one an 
other or recede from each other ; in the first case they are said to be converg- 
ing, i. e. approaching each other, while in the second case, on the contrary, 
they are denominated diverging, 1. e. going apart from each other. In fig. 
84, p. 160, e. g. the movement from the first to the second eighth in the 
fourth measure is converging. In the sixth measure, from the first to the 
second eighth, the voices diverge, and from the second to the third eighth 
they converge. 

Strictly considered, the different species of movement in the case of two 
voices may, as it respects their direction in reference to each other, be 
classified in the following manner: 

The movement of two voices is either 

I. Parallel, and that either 
(A.) Strictly parallel, or 
(B.) Not strictly parallel , 
II. Or their movement is not parallel, and then it is 
(A.) Direct (without being parallel,) or 
(B.) Indirect, and that under two varieties: 
(1.) Contrary movement, or 
(2.) Oblique movement. 
Every unparallel movement is moreover either 
(A.) Converging, or 
(B.) Diverging. 

I merely add in passing, that many of the musical literati are in the habit 
of understanding under the expression parallel movement such cases as the 
following, in fig. 85, ¥ 

(Fig. 85.) 
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But one must have a very singular idea of movement, to denominate the 
fixed position of two things which do not change their place a parallel move- 
ment. Or otherwise one must imagine such a parallel movement to be 
something like that of a company of infantry at the word of command: 
‘¢ Mark time,—march,”’ in which case every man moves his feet and acts as 
if he were marching, and yet without moving at all from his position. But 
certainly no man will say of himself in such a case, ee he moves or march- 
es parallel with the man next him. 


§ 46. 
(c.) Characteristic difference of Direct and Indirect Movement. 
In relation to the characteristic difference of direct and indirect movement, 
it can only be said in general, very much as we have already remarked in 


relation to like and unlike movement, that the direct movement of several 
voices has more sameness and uniformity, and hence more unity, while the 
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indirect movement, on the contrary, has more variety, more contrast, and 
consequently more multiplicity. Voices which have a direct, and especial- 
ly a parallel movement, are made thereby very closely to resemble each 
other and in this respect blend as it were into one and the same movement, 
while two voices, on the contrary, one of which ascends while the other re- 
mains stationary or descends, become by this means more distinctly marked 
and more clearly distinguishable from each other. (Compare § 33.) It is 
for this very reason, e. g@. that the contrary and oblique movements aré 
used as much as possible in fig. 53, p. 131. 

In addition to this general remark, there is still much that is worthy of 
observation relative to the good or bad properties of the different species of 
direct and particularly of parallel movement; for certain varieties of these 
are really faulty and of bad musical effect, as is the case e. g. 72 most in- 
stances of the parallel progression of two voices at the distance of fifths. 

We cannot however go into the discussion of this subject in the present 
place, because, in estimating the merits of such progressions of voices, very 
much depends upon other circumstances which are not yet brought into 
view. We shall not, therefore, be able to complete the doctrine of forbid- 
den parallel progressions until hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 
INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY. 


Having thus far taken a distinct and separate view of the single series of 
tones which form a musical composition, we will now turn our attention to 
the different harmonies or chords as such, and will inquire into their peculiar 
properties. 


DIVISION I. 
Rest dale Ca 


OF PLURITONES, OR CHORDS IN GENERAL. 


§ 47. 


(A.) 
THE MORE EXACT DEFINITION OF PLURITONES AND OF THEIR ELEMENTS. 


In accordance with what was said in § 1 we understand by the term plu- 
ritone or chord in general, every simultaneous sounding of several tones. 

The tones themselves which sound together, or, in other words, the ele- 
ments of a pluritone, are usually called the intervals of the same. (Compare 
General Music Teacher, § XXXII.) Thus, ife. g. the tone JA, its third c, 
and its fifth e, sound together, then the tones A, c, e are the intervals* of 
the chord. ' 


*It will be observed that the word interval is employed here in rather an unusual 
and figurative sense, not to signify a space or distance between different tones of the 
scale, but these tones themselves. It is indeed rather a natural transition of ideas, to 
pass from that of a given distance between tones to that of the tones themselves as 
forming the boundaries of that distance, and thus giving origin itself to the distance, 
It is really but tracing the common and obvious relation of effect to cause. It is but 
natural, therefore, that when we have given the name interval to the effect—the space 
lying between two different tones of the scale, we should spontaneously and insensibly 
transfer this name to the cause of such space—the tones themselves, which, as limiting 
points, are necessary to its existence. The two ideas seem to be very intimately as- 
sociated, and this probably is the reason why both in German and in English it has be- 
come a very general, not to say a universal usage, to employ the term interval in the 
two significations, first, of distance between tones, and, secondly, of the tones themselves 
which form the boundaries of that distance. Such is the constant usage of the author, 
and attention need only be called to the fact, in order to remove all possible embar- 
rassment from the use of the word in these two different senses; for, the connection 
will always determine which of the two meanings is intended in any particular case. | 
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The lowest tone of any simultaneous group is also called the base or fun- 
damental tone (§ 4.) and, in contradistinction from it, the expression the in- 
tervals is sometimes employed to denote merely the remaining tones. In this 
sense, the-tone A in the above example is called the base tone, while the 
tones c and e are called the zntervals. 

The doctrine of the different chords and their properties will constitute a 
prominent part of our Theory. 


§ 48. 
(B.) 


THE BROKEN MANNER OF STRIKING THE INTERVALS OF A PLURITONE. 


Though we here uniformly speak of simultaneous combinations of tones— 
simultaneous pluritones, still we do not understand under such a mode of 
expression solely and exclusively an actually simultaneous sounding of sev- 
eral tones, but those also which are conceived of as sounding simultaneous- 
ly. Such, as it were, imaginary, not real, simultaneous combinations of 
tones, we have already become acquainted with under the name breaking, 
or breaking of a voice. (§ 21.) 


DIVISION II. 
EE SE 
FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 


§ 49. 


(A.) 


The variety of chords occurring in music is almost infinite. Indeed, it 
would be incomprehensible, were it not for the fact that many of these, 
though different from one another, have still more or fewer essential char- 
acteristics in common. Chords are thus arranged in classes according to 
the general features which they may possess in common, and then those 
which resemble each other on particular points are regarded as subordinate 
species of one and the same class, or, as it is usually expressed, many har- 
monies are referred to a few principal species, fundamental harmonies or 
fundamental chords. 

We will here, in the outset, enumerate the fundamental harmonies to 
which, in the course of our treatment, we shall refer all the musically pos- 
sible simultaneous combinations of tones. 
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§ 50. 
(B.) 


ENUMERATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 


The various chords which may occur in music can most conveniently be 
referred to two principal species of fundamental harmonies, namely, to three- 
fold chords or three-toned harmonies, and to four-fold chords or four-toned 
harmonies. ‘The latter are sometimes also called seventh-harmonies or chords 
of the seventh. 

(«.) The three-fold chord or three-toned harmony consists of three tones, 
namely a base tone, a second tone which is a third higher than the base 
tone, and a third tone which is a fifth higher than the base tone; or, in other 
words, it is the combination of a tone with its third and its fifth. The follow- 
ing figure exhibits an occular view of such a harmony. 
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In such a fundamental chord, the base tone is called the fundamental tone 
or fundamental note, and sometimes the root, while the two others (the third 
and fifth of the fundamental tone) may be termed accessory tones. 


The third of the fundamental tone is sometimes denominated the mediant, 
and the fifth the dominant. We shall not, however, use these two terms to 
designate these ideas, especially the last, (namely the word dominant for 
the fifth of the three-fold chord,) inasmuch as together with that idea it car- 
ries also a particular meaning beside;—more on this subject hereafter. 


(8.) The harmony of the four-fold chord or the seventh harmony consists 
of four tones, namely a fundamental tone, its third, its fifth, and its seventh: 
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Thus we find in a four-fold chord a fundamental or principal tone and three 
accessory tones. 

If we apply the above rather abstractly presented ideas and representa- 
tions to our system of tones, we find that different species of three-fold 
and four-fold chords may occur in the series of the natural tones. (Gene- 
ral Music Teacher, § XVII.) We find in that series of tones 

(a.) (1.) Three-fold chords which consist of a fundamental tone, its large 
third, and its large fifth (i. e. pure fifth,—General Music Teacher, § 


XAXXVI,) namely: 2 C d 
€ A B 
c F, and G, 


or, to present these chords as we shall hereafter be in the habit of doing, 
with less waste of room: [ce gl, [fF Ac], [G@ B d]. 
It is usual to denominate harmonies of this species /arge or major three- 
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fold harmonies, or, more briefly, large three-fold chords.* Of the same.spe- 
cies are the three-fold chords: [d f# a], [e) g 5], [e et 5], &e. 

(2.) But we also find in the series of the natural tones another species 
of three-fold chords, namely such as have a small third and a large fifth: 
[A ‘c el, [¢ f a], [e g 6]. These are termed small or minor.—Of the same 
species are: [c e) g], [Ff Ab c], [G@ Bp d], &c. 

(3.) We find yet a third species of three-fold chord, consisting of a fun- 
damental tone, a small third and a small (diminished) fifth; [B d f]. This 
harmony is called a diminished three-fold chord. 'That is to say, it has not, 
like the small three-fold chord, merely a small third, but also a small fifth; 
and thus it is in a manner still si than small,—a circumstance frem 
which the name diminished three-fold chord seems to have arisen. Many 
call it, though not very appropriately, the false, (General Music Teacher, 
§ XXXVI, d.) dissonant, imperfect and improper three-fold chord.—Of the 


same species are the harmonies [G4 B d], [d f a], [e g 07], [A c e], &e. 


(8.) We find in ike manner four different species of the four-fold chord, 
namely: 3 

(1.) One, consisting of a fundamental tone, its large third, its large fifth, 
and its small seventh: [G@ Bd f]. One may conceive it to himself as a 
large three-fold chord with a small seventh.—Of the same species are: 
[E G6 dj, [D FR A cl, [ce e g 4], and the like. 

(2.) A second species, consisting of a fundamental tone, its small third, 
its large fifth, and its small seventh: [A ce g], [DF Ac], [E GB dl, 
and thus as it were a small three-fold chord with a small seventh.—Other 
like harmonies are: [c ep) g 9], [G Bb df], [E> Gd B) dp], &c. 

(3.) A third species, consisting of a fundamental tone, 2zts small third, 
its small fifth, and its small seventh: [B d f a],—as it were a diminished 
three-fold chord with a small seventh.—Other like harmonies are as follows: 
[FR Ace], [E G B? dj, [Ace g], [c eb gb bb], [ED Gb Bb dd], &e. 

(4.) We find moreover a four-fold chord with a large third, a large fifth, 
and a large seventh: [c e g b], [F A c e],—as it were a large three-fold 
chord with a large seventh.—Other like harmonies are the following: 
[Gobd ft], [D F# A ch, (Bo) d fa], [Adc & g], [E Gt B df], &e. 

The four varieties of four-fold chords above enumerated have not, like 
the three sorts of three-fold chords, each its own particular name. The 
first, indeed, (the one that has a large third, a large fifth, and a small sev- 
enth,) is often called the dominant chord; but this appellation, as we shall 
see hereafter, has too much of a special relativeness to be duly clear and 
unequivocal.— Vogler} proposes the name entertaining seventh, (unterhalt- 
ungs-Siebente,) because the seventh of this chord ‘‘agreeably entertains the 
ear;’’—this appellation however has met with no acceptance.—Others 


again called it the essential seventh chord ;—but this name is sometimes used 


*On the use of the terms large and small, instead of major and minor, see General 
Music Teacher, § XXXVI, and Note by the Translator, p. 54.—Tr. 


tin s. Tonwissenschaft § 24. 
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in application also to every other four-fold chord, and thus in reference to 
those described under Nos. 2, 3 and 4 above ;—t is therefore too ambiguous 
to be employed as a characteristic title.—Since however it is very desirable 
that this particular four-fold chord, at least, should have a distinct name of 
its own, inasmuch as it is the principal chord of the kind, we will according- 
ly denominate it the principal four-fold chord, or principal harmony of the 
seventh, and its seventh the principal seventh. 


In contradistinction from the principal four-fold chord, we will denominate 
the other three secondary or subordinate four-fold chords. But in applying 
particular names to these three chgrds, we will hereafter call that which 
has a small third, 

a large fifth, and 
a small seventh, 
simply a four-fold chord with a small third and a large fifth, because it is 
the only one that has a small third and a large fifth,—or soft four-fold chord, 
because it consists as it were of a small or soft three-fold chord combined 
with the seventh.—The chord which has 
a small third, 
a small fifth, and 
a small seventh . 
_ we will hereafter denominate the four-fold chord with small (or diminished) 
fifth, because no other has a small or so called diminished fifth ;—and final- 
ly the chord which has 
“| a large third, 
a large fifth, and 
a large seventh, 
we will, for similar reasons, briefly denominate the large four-fold chord, 
since this is the only fundamental harmony that has a large seventh. 


The following general view may serve as a relief to the memory: 


1. Large three-fold chord, 
3. THREE-FOLD CHorps:< 2. Small three-fold chord, 
3. Diminished three-fold chord. 


(4. Principal four-fold chord, (to be conceived of as the 
large three-fold chord with 7.) 
| Secondary four-fold chords: 
4, Four-rotp Cuorns: / 5. Soft four-fold chord, (small three-fold chord with ©7.) 
18 Four-fold chord with® 5, (diminished three-fold chord 
with Al.) 
Ais Large four-fold chord, (large three-fold chord with 7°.) 


A ‘Weudatnental harmony consisting of small or diminished three-fold chords with a 
large seventh, is not to be found in the series of the so-called natural tones, 


§ 51. ° 


To the seven principal species of harmonies above enumerated may be 
referred all the various combinations of tones that can occur in music. 
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The sequel will show, that every harmonic combination admits of being re- 
garded as springing from one of these seven fundamental harmonies, and 
of being referred to one of them and explained as a modification of it, 
however varied and complicated it may appear; or, if there be a combina- 
tion which can be referred to none of these species, it is one that always 
sounds repulsively to the ear. 

It not unfrequently happens, that one and the same combination of tones 
can be explained according to more than one species, and is consequently 
equivocal. 

In cases where thus more than one explanation of one and the same com- 
bination of tones is possible, one nee@ not rack his brains on the question, 
according to which of these several possible species he is to explain it. If 
he finds himself justified by more than one species, so much the better; 
every correct mode of explanation is good and sufficient, and among sev- 
eral the choice is to fall merely upon the most simple and most usual. 


(Com. § 190.) 


REMARK. 


The musical literati differ as much upon the number of their fundamental harmonies, 
as botanists do upon the number of their classes, or grammarians upon the number of 
the German declensions. Men dispute and contend and quarrel on the question, how 
many fundamental harmonies there are,—a contention which, as it occurs to me, is 
about as illimitable as is that on the question, how many genera plantarum [genera of 
plants] there are in nature, when nature herself certainly knows nothing of all the 
genera which have been invented by human ingenuity. 

The question here cannot be: how many genera there probably are, but only : into 
how many the species admit of being most conveniently arranged, in order to bring the 
greatest possible number of species agreeing with one another in the largest number 
of common characteristics under the smallest possible number of principal classes. 
They are all, in fact, merely different ways of conceiving of the thing. 

I certainly will not contend with a man, if he assumes more or fewer fundamental 
harmonies, than myself. A-priori demonstration cannot here be admitted. The prob- 
lem only is, to find a division which is most favorable to a just and easy deduction of 
the instructions to be exhibited. It is not to be claimed of me, therefore,to go into 
any previous justification of my course in giving just these seven fundamental harmo- 
nies, and in not giving also a so-called superfluous, a large or major diminished, a small 
or minor diminished or doubly diminished three-fold chord,—in giving no seventh chord 
with small third, large fifth and large seventh, none with diminished third, small fifth 
and small seventh, or with small third and fifth and diminished seventh,—in giving no 
ninth and eleventh chord,—in not including in my list that chord of learned name— 
the thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-seventh chord,—in not, with J. G. Schicht,* giving three- 
fold chords also whose fundamental note is the principal dissonance ;—in not, with 
Justin Heinrich Knecht,t giving three thousand and six hundred chords, among which 
only seven hundred and twenty dissonant radical chords occur, there being among the 


*In S. ** Grundregeln der Harmonie,’’ § 19 u. 20. 
t In 8. ** Elementarwerk der Harmonie,”’ Seite 262. 
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latter, e. g. ‘* great-small-great agreeable thirteenth-eleventh-nine-seventh chords, 
three-fold small agreeable thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-seventh chords, small diminished 
small sad-sounding thirteenth-eleventh-ninth-seventh chords,” and these too as original 
or primitive chords, while the whole catalogue would fill more than fifteen pages quar- 
to. But is it still asked, why none of all these fine things here? 

Because, as the sequel will show, my seven fundamental harmonies are perfectly 
adequate to tue explanation of all the harmonic combinations occurring in music, and 
it certainly is better to make enough out of alittle,than out of much. As for the rest, 
the reference of all possible harmonies to these seven fundamental harmonies is the 
most favorable to the due deduction of the theorems [rules, principles,] to be given. 
I will take occasion at some time in the sequel to call attention to this subject. For 
instance, it is not particularly consistent apd legitimate, to attempt to construct fun- 
damental harmonies from and upon certain (why then not upon al/?) accidentally 
raised (why not equally well accidentally lowered?) tones of the scale, as e. g. [B dg 
f], [Bdgfa], [DR FA], [DZ F Ac], [C E Gf], [C E G4 B], and the like.—Such 
far-fetched fundamental harmonies, formed from accidental elements, are to us not 
only entirely superfluous, but they would form a very odd contrast to the consecutive 
train of deductions with which we hereafter make it a principle to investigate the idea 
of fundamental harmonies, and to pursue and develope from the relative harmonies 
the ideas of key, scale, and the appropriate fundamental harmonies of a particular 
scale,—a process which will, moreover, prove both the superfluousness and the inanity 
of those species of fundamental harmonies. (Comp. the remarks on § 88 and 95 ; and 
also § 387.) 


S$ 51 vs. 


If we turn our attention to the intervals formed by the different elements 
of these fundamental harmonies, as these elements are in § 50 arranged 
above one another by thirds, we shall find, that 

(1.) The tones of which a three-fold chord consists form among themselves 
thirds and fifths. That is to say, the fundamental tone and its third form 
between thém the interval of a third; the third and fifth of the fundamental 
tone form with one another, likewise, a third; while the fundamental! and its 
fifth constitute the interval of a fifth. These intervals, moreover, according 
as the three-fold chord is large, small, or diminished, are at one time large, 
and at another small,—(never diminished or superfluous.) In the large 
three-fold chord [C E G], e. g. E is at the interval of a large third from C, 
G is at the distance of a small third from E, and of a large fifth from C.— 


In the small three-fold chord [C Eb G] the tones C—E) form a small third, 


_ but the tones E)—G constitute a large third, and C—G a large fifth.—In 
the three-fold chord [C E} Gb] are found two small thirds; C—Epb and 
Eb—Gp), and a small fifth C—Gb. 

(2.) If we in Jike manner investigate the distances of the tones in the 
four-fold chords, we shall find thirds, fifths and sevenths, and these again 
will be, as before, at one time large, and at another small, (never superflu- 
ous or diminished.) In the principal four-fold chord [C E G Bb], e. g. the 
tones C—E form a large third, but E—G, G—B}) small thirds, C—G a 
large fifth, but E—Bp a small fifth; and finally, C—B? form a small seventh. 
In the secondary four-fold chord [C Eb G Bb], C—E) form a small third, 
Ep—G a large third, G—B? again a small third, but C—G and Eb—Bb 
large fifths and C—Bp) again a small seventh. In like manner we find in 


Gi ce ge’ 


ap 


Aj 
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the four-fold chord [C E} Gb Bp, large and small thirds, large and small 
fifths, and a small seventh; in the large four-fold chord [C E G B], we 
find large and small thirds, large fifths, and a large seventh. 


§ 52. 
(C.) 


METHOD OF DESIGNATING THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 


In order to have a distinct and peculiar sign for each of the seven funda- 

‘mental harmonies above described, we will hereafier make use of the fol- 
lowing method: 

(1.) For designating a large three-fold harmony, we will use a large Ger- 


man* letter. A large German @, e. g. shall denote the large three-fold ps 


chord of C; @#, #9, $25, &c. shall be taken as representatives of the large 
three-fold chords of C#, D , Eb, &c. 

(2.) To designate the harmony of tke small three-fold chord, we will take 
small German letters, as e. g. Q, C, C8, 0, ef, &c., which will accordingly 
stand as representatives of the small three-fold chords of a, c, c#, &c. 


(3.) To denote the diminished three-fold chord, we will use the same small 


letters with a little cypher prefixed, as e. g. “D, °L, “Y, “Oy, “eb, &c. 
(4.) In order to represent the principal four-fold chord, inasmuch as it 


consists of a large three-fold chord with a small seventh, (§ 50 b. 1,) we 


will use a large letter with the figure 7 annexed to it; e. g. G7, @7, @#, 


WD’, A’, FZ)’, Ke. | 

(5.) For the small four-fold chord, (with small third, large fifth and small 
seventh, ) we will, for similar reasons, employ a small letter witha figure 7, 
e.g. a’, C’, C8’, 07, &e, 

(6.) For the four-fold chord with small fifth, we will use a small letter 
with a cypher (°) and the figure 7, thus: °Q7, °¢7, “D7, °g#7, °£47, &c. 

(7.) Finally, for the four-fold chord with large seventh, we will employ a 
large letter and a figure 7 with a stroke through it (*); ase. g. @7, @#*, 
$§*, 7, &c. or with the stroke through top part of the 7 thus @” &c. 


While I here, as I shall also do several times more in the sequel, intro- 
duce new modes of designation, I still -by no means claim to have these 
signs adopted by others and brought into general use; but, on the contrary, 
my only aim in employing them is to procure thereby a convenient and in- 
telligible language of signs between me and my readers, and these signs and 
appellations will have fully accomplished their object, so soon as wet only 


* For the convenience of the English reader who may not be familiar with the forms 
of the German letters, the old English black letters will be used in this case in the 
translation, instead of the German. Tr. 

+ I will here take occasion once for all to remark, that under the terms ** we’? and 
“©us,’’ I never understand myself, but always my readers and myself, always conceiving 
myself to be going handin hand with them. I certainly am far fiom wishing to give 
myself by such a plural form of speech a childish gravity and dignity of appearance. 
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understand one another thereby. But the fact that the signs, appellations 
and other modes of representation chosen by me do accomplish this object, 
seems to be shown by the circumstance that immediately after the appearance 
of the first volume of my theory, other writers adopted them and appropri- 
ated them to themselves, as I observe in the preface to the third volume. 


If it be wished still farther to generalize the idea of the mode of desig- 
nation here introduced, a large three-fold chord might be designated in gen- 
eral by X% or ¥, a small three-fold chord by ¥ or , a diminished three-fold 
chord by ‘¢, and the four varieties of four-fold chords might be represented 


7, £7, V7, and NF. (Comp. § 121 and 153.) 


§ 53. 
(D.) 
EXERCISES. 


The unpracticed may now go through all the seven fundamental chords 
on all the tones, in order thus to make them familiar and easy to themselves; 
and they may either write them down by themselves, or strike them ona 
piano-forte, at the same time naming the intervals, as e. g 

Fig. 86, i, below: Large three-fold chord of € ; ¢c is the fundamental tone, e is the 
large third, g the large fifth :—Fig. 86, k: Large three-fold chord of @$; cf is &c. 

(Fig. 86. 7.) ( ki.) 


eo an Os 
= 
Cc a+ 


and so on through all the tones;—then the small three-fold chord, likewise 
through all the tones;—then in like manner the diminished three-fold chord; 
after this, the four-fold chords. 

It is no matter, though many of the fundamental chords above given, par- 
ticularly those with large seventh, when thus struck alone by themselves, 
sound very harshly and offensively to the ear. They stand together here, 
as words do in a dictionary, or as colors do on the pallet, without connec- 
tion, and consequently without meaning. They. obtain significancy and ex- 
pressiveness only by being artificially formed into a continuous chain, so as 
to produce a musically connected sense. 

I would moreover advise those who are not yet fully practiced, to intonate 
each of the seven fundamental chords on any note (no matter on which) in 
singing (or even by mere whistling), without previously striking it on an 
instrument. ‘The power of thus intonating every harmony is the best proof 
that one has a genuine internal feeling or perception of its appropriate 
sound. We not unfrequently meet with beginners who know how to re- 
hearse a multitude of learned matters in relation to all possible so-called 
consonant and dissonant chords and intervals, &c., but who are still won- 
derfully non-plussed when they are called upon to give the interval of a large, 
or a diminished three-fold chord, and the like, by the ear. 

With a like view, I would farther recommend that one hear this and that 
chord struck upon an instrument by another person, without looking at the 


fingers of the p . e purpose of proving whether he can recognize 
the chord by th: ier a Jarge or a small or a diminished three-fold 
chord, a princip) ' chord, or whatever else it may be. 
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DIVISION III. 
PEE SEE IES 


TRANSFORMATION OF FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 
§ 54, 


I have said that every harmonic combination possible in music admits of 
being referred to one of the seven fundamental harmonies above given as 
the original or primitive forms of all harmonies. We will now attempt this 
reference; we will go through the different possible harmonic combinations 
and see how each of these runs into some one of our seven principal spe- 
cies, and differs from others of the same species only as one mode of play- 
ing is different from another, and is to be regarded as it were only as an 
unessential transformation of one of these original forms. 


(A.) 


CHANGES OF POSITION. 


(1.) 


TRANSPOSITION IN GENERAL. 
§ 55. 


In all our exhibitions of the chords thus far, they have uniformly appeared 
in such a position, that the fundamental tone was situated the lowest, next 
above this was the fundamental third,* then the fundamental fifth, and above 
these the fundamental seventh; or, in other words, the intervals were uni- 
formly placed above one another by thirds. 

It is but natural to reckon two harmonic combinations or chords which 
consist radically of the same tones, only in a somewhat varied position, to 
one and the same species, as e. g. the chord [C E G] to the same species 
as [cee], or [ce g], &e., and the chord [C G e] to just the same species 


*The expression fundamental third means here that tone which lies at the distance 
of a third from the fundamental tone, in contradistinction from the same interval reck- 
oned from some other point, as e. g. from the fifth to the seventh, or from the third to 
the fifth, &c. The word fundamental is repeatedly used in this way, and always 


means merely that the interval to which it is applied is reckoned from the fundamental 
tone of the chord. . TR. 
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as [C E G], or even [Ce g], or [Ec g], or [Gcel, &c.; for, all these 
harmonies consist substantially and in principle of the same tones, with the 
difference only that the one or the other is on a larger or a smaller scale; 
and thus they are not essentially different from one another, but the one is 
as it were only a variation of the others, or merely a different mode of per- 
forming them; or, in other words, the positions or forms [E c g], [Ge cl, 
and the like, are as it were only transformations of that which we have taken 
as the original form of the harmony @, namely the position [C E G.] 

Such an altered position of the tones constituting a harmony, is designa- 
ted by the general term transposition or inversion of a harmony. 


§ 55 bis. 


If, in like manner as we have inquired in § 51 %s- what intervals the dif- 
ferent elements of the fundamental harmonies, taken in the original form in 
which they there occur, make with one another, we will now direct our at- 
tention to the different distances of tones which occur between all the ele- 
ments of the harmonies in every other position, we shall find here a far 
greater multiplicity of the distances of tones from each other. While, 
namely, | 

(1.) We found, in § 51%. that the intervals of the three-fold chords, in 
the original position there assumed, formed only thirds and fifths, as e. g. 
the intervals of the harmony [C E G| only a large third C—E, a small third 
E—G, and a large fifth C—G, we find,in case we conceive the same har- 
mony to be, say,in the position [E c g], between the tones E and c the dis- 
tance of a small sixth, (as the inversion of the large third C—E); but in 
the position [G ¢ e] also a -4 G—c, (the inversion of the 5« C—G), and 
the 6+ G—e, (the inversion of the *3 E—G.) 

In like manner we find between the elements of the other three-fold har- 
monies (ff or f°, see § 52,) at one time large, and at another time small thirds 
and fifths, and their inversions—large and small sixths and fourths. 

In the case of three-fold harmonies, neither a second, nora seventh, nor 
any superfluous or diminished interval ever occurs; (and from this circum- 
stance, by the way, it may be seen, that if two tones form with each other 
any other distance than a large or small third, fourth, fifth, or sixth, we may 
be certain that they are not two intervals of a three-fold harmony, but that 
at least one of theaelttes is something else.) 

_ (2.) So also we found in § 51 %- that the intervals of the four-fold chords, 

taken in the original position assumed in § 50, formed only thirds, fifths and 
sevenths, as e. g. the intervals of the harmony |C E G Bb] only the large 
third C—E, the small thirds E—G and G—Bb, the 5e C—G, and the °5 
E—B), and finally the *7 C—B). But if we conceive to ourselves the same 
harmony in a position where perhaps E lies in the base, ase. g. [Ec g bp], 
we find between the tones E and c (as the inversion of the 3° C—E), the 
distance of a °6;—so also in the position [Gc e b)] the +4 G—c, (the in- 
version of -5> C—G), and the 6+ G—e, (the inversion of the «3 E—G;) 
and in the position [Bp c e g] the 2- Bb—c, (the inversion of the -7 C—B?,) 
the 4. By—e, (the inversion of the «6 E—Bp),) and the 6- Bb—g, (the inver- 
sion of the >3 G—B).) 
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In like manner we find between the elements of the other four-fold har- 
monies ({7, “¢7 and X&7,) large and small thirds, fifths and sevenths, seb 
their inversions—small and large sixths, fourths and seconds, 

Here again we no where meet with a superfluous or a diminished inter- 
val; (from which fact, by the by, it appears, that two tones which form any 
other distance with each other than a large or small second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth or seventh, (thus, for instance, a superfluous or diminished in-' 
terval,) certainly are not two intervals either of a three-fold or of a four-fold 
harmony, and consequently it is certain that at least one of them is foreign 
to the harmony.) 


SPECIFIC CHANGES: INVERSION. 
» 06. 


Among the different possible transpositions of a harmony, those are es- 
pecially worthy of remark in which the intervals are so displaced in relation 
to each other, that the fundamental note ceases to be the lowest, i. e. in the 
base, as it was in the origina] position, and now lies in a middle or upper 
voice, and thus another note comes to be the lowest or base note, the proper 
base note itself having been displaced, as e. g. in the positions exhibited in 
§ 55 [Ec g], [Gc e] and the like. These positions have a peculiar name: 
they are called exchanged, permuted, or inverted positions, or concisely in-~ 
versions. In fig. 87. 2. 

(Fig. 87. 7.)0- -o 
cet ae 
ae aes 


-p- : 
the @-harmony stands in an uninverted or direct position, then in fig. 87. k. 


and J. 
(Fig. aes k.) ae 


eee 


in several inverted positions. 

Inversion is accordingly that position of a chord in which the fundamental 
tone does not lie the lowest, in which the lowest or base tone is not the fun- 
damental tone, in which another than the fundamental tone, i. e. a seconda- 
ry or accessory tone (§ 50), taking its position in the base, becomes con- 
verted into the lowest. 

Thus the only thing to be considered here is, whether the lowest tone of 
the chord is the fundamental tone itself, or not. As to the other tones and 
how they are placed in relation to one another, no regard need be had, and 
it need not even be considered which of these is higher or lower than the 
others, but only which is the lowest of all. ; 

In contradistinction from the inverted position of a harmony, we will de- 
nominate that position in which the fundamental tone itself is situated in the 
base the fundamental position. i 
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§ 57. 


On the ground of the fact that in an inversion of a harmony the funda- 
mental tone is not situated in the base and hence that the base tone is not 
the fundamental tone, but that the base tone is one and the fundamental 
_tone is another,—in consequence of this fact, it now becomes quite necessa- 
ry, very carefully to maintain the distinction between base tone and funda- 
mental tone. The fundamental tone is that whose three-fold or four-fold 
chord constitutes the fundamental harmony, (§ 50;) whereas the base tone 
is the lowest tone of any harmonic combination, pluritone or chord. (§ 4.) 

In fig. 87. 2. p. 175, the tone c is both a fundamental and a base tone; 
but in fig. 87. &. p. 175, the base tone is not at the same time the funda- 
mental tone, for, here the tone e, which is originally the third of the funda- 
mental harmony, appears as the base tone, in consequence of which the 


fundamental tone c or c appears as the sixth of the base tone. In fig. 87. 
z. p. 175, the tone g is the fifth of the fundamental and base tone; but in 
fig. 87. k. p. 175, this same g, which was originally a fifth, namely the fifth 
of the fundamental tone, appears as the third of the base tone e, although it 
properly always remains the fifth of the fundamental harmony or the funda- 
mental fifth. In fig. 87. d. p. 175, this same g or G makes its appearance 
as a base tone, while the fundamental itself appears as its fourth, and the 
proper third as its sixth. 


§ 58. 


For the purpose of having some mode of designation by means of which 
we can distinctly indicate in the case of any note whatever, whether it is 
the fundamental tone of the harmony, or its proper third, (fundamental 
third,) or the fundamental fifth, or the fundamental seventh, we will hereafter 
make use of the following signs. As a sign that a note is the fundamental 
note of a harmony, we will place over it the letter R (i. e. [ot or funda- 
mental note of the harmony.)—Over a note which is the proper third of the 
fundamental harmony, (the fundamental third,) we will put a T or ¢ ;—over 
the fifth of the fundamental harmony (the fundamental fifth) we will set an 
F or-f; and over the proper seventh we will put an S or s. Moreover, a 
~large T shall be used to denote the /arge fundamental third, and a small ¢ 
the small fundamental third; and in like manner large F and large S shall 
represent large fifths and /arge sevenths, while small f and small s shall be 
taken to denote smadl fifths and small sevenths. (See e. g. fig. 88, on next 


_ page.) 
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§ 59. 


Inasmuch as the inversion of a harmony consists in the fact that one of 
its intervals, which is not the fundamental tone itself, becomes situated in 
the base, it follows that every harmony is capable of as many inversions as 
it contains intervals in addition to the fundamental tone. The three-fold 
harmony consists of a fundamental tone and two intervals, and hence it is 
capable of two inversions. ‘The four-fold chord consists of three intervals 
besides the fundamental note, and is therefore capable of three i inversions. 

We will take a view of these different inversions in their order. 


[23] 
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§ 60. 
(a.) The first inversion. 


The first species of the inversion of a harmony is that position of it in 
which, not the fundamental, but its third is situated in the base, and thus 
becomes the lowest tone. ‘The first, third, and fifth measures in fig. 88, p. 
177, contain examples of three-fold chords in the first inversion, while the 
7th, 10th, 13th and 16th measures exhibit an illustration of the same inver- 
sion in the case of four-fold chords 


It is perceived that in this case the fundamental third becomes the base 
tone, the fundamental fifth the third of the base tone, the fundamental tone 
itself the sixth of the base tone, and the original seventh the fifth of the 
base tone. And, vice versa, the tone which appears as the base tone, in 
the first inversion, is properly the third of the fundamental harmony; the 
third of the base tone is the original fifth; the sixth is properly the funda- 
mental tone, and the fifth (namely in the first inversion of a four-fold chord) 
is properly the seventh of the fundamental harmony. 

If we take some particular chord as an example, say the ¢7 four-fold 
chord with a small third and a large fifth, and transpose it into the position 
of the first inversion, as in the 10th measure of fig. 88, p. 177, the origina] 
small third appears now as the base tone, the original large fifth becomes 
the large third of the base tone, the s becomes the large fifth of the latter, 
and the fundamental tone becomes its large sixth. And, vice versa, in the 
first position of this harmony, the base tone is the fundamental third, the 
third of the base tone is the original large fifth, the 5° is the s, the 6° is 
the R, 


§ 61. 


(b.) Second Inversion. 


The second inversion of a chord is that position of it in which the fifth of 
the fundamental tone, instead of the latter itself, is situated in the base. 
Fig. 88, p. 177, measures 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 14, 17. 


It is perceived that by the second inversion of a harmony the fundamen- 
tal fifth becomes the base tone, while the fundamental tone itself becomes 
the fourth of the base tone; the original third becomes the sixth and the 
original seventh becomes the third of the base tone.—Vice versa, the tone 
which in the second inversion of a harmony appears as a base tone, is prop- 
_ erly the fifth of the fundamental harmony; the fourth of the base tone is the 
fundamental tone itself, the sixth is the fundamental third, the third of the 
base tone is the original seventh. 

If e. g. we bring the four-fold chord with small fifth into the position of 
the second inversion, (14th measure of fig. 88, p. 177,) the f, i. e. the orig- 
inal small fifth, becomes the base tone, the fundamental itself becomes 4°, 
i. e. the large fourth of the base tone, the ¢ becomes 6° of the base tone, 
while the s becomes 3° of the base tone. And vice versa, in the second in- 
‘version of the above mentioned harmony, the base tone is the f, the 3° is s, 
the 4° of the base tone is the fundamental tone itself, and the 6* of the base 
tone is the original ¢. 
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§ 62. 
(c.) Third Inversion. 


The third inversion is that position of a four-fold chord in which the orig- 
inal seventh is made the lowest tone. Measures 9, 12, 15, 18 of fig. 88, p. 
177. It is seen, of course, that a three-fold chord is incapable of a third 
inversion. () 59.) 


In the third inversion of a four-fold chord the fundamental seventh be- 
comes the base tone, the fundamental tone becomes the second, the original 
third becomes a fourth, while the fifth of the fundamental harmony becomes 
the sixth of the base tone. And, vice versa, the base tone is the proper 
seventh, the second is the fundamental tone itself, the fourth of the base 
tone is the fundamental third, while the sixth of the base tone is the original 
fifth. 

If e. g. we transpose the large four-fold chord @? into the third inver- 
sion (18th measure of fig. 88, p. 177,) the fundamental note becomes the 
small second of the base tone; the original large third becomes the small 
fourth of the base tone itself; the large fundamental fifth becomes the small 
sixth of the base tone; while the proper seventh appears as the base tone. 
And, vice versa, in the third inversion of the aforementioned harmony, the 
base tone is the S, the °2 is R, the *4is T, the °6 is F. 


§ 63. 
(d.) Exercises. 


As a useful exercise, as well in the chords in general as particularly for 
the sake of becoming familiar with the manner in which the different ele- 
ments of the various harmonies come to stand, by the inversion of the base 
tone, at one time at this and another time at that distance from the base 
tone, I recommend it to the less expert to go through all the seven fun- 
damental chords in all the inversions, in the following manner: 


1. In the first inversion of the large three-fold chord, the large fundamental third 
becomes the base tone, the original large fifth becomes the small third of the base 
tone, the original fundamental note becomes the small sixth. 

2. In the first inversion of the small three-fold chord, the t becomes the base tune 
the F becomes 3* of the base tone, the R becomes 6°. 


3. In the first inversion of the diminished three-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

4, In the first inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

5. In the first inversion of the small four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

6. In the first inversion of the four-fold chord with small fifth, the, &c. - - - - 
7. In the first inversion of the large four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

8. In the second inversion of the large three-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

9. In the second inversion of the small three-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 
10. In the second inversion of the diminished three-fold chord, the, &c. - - - = 
11. Inthe second inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - « 


12. In the second inversion of the small four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - = 
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18. In the second inversion of the four-fold chord with small fifth, the, &c. - -- + 
14. In the second inversion of the large four-fold chord, the, &c - - - - 


15. In the third inversion of the principal four-fold chord, the, &c. - - = - 

16. In the third inversion of the small four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 

17. In the third inversion of the four-fold chord with small fifth, the, &c. - - - - 
18. Jn the third inversion of the large four-fold chord, the, &c. - - - - 


To apply these general exercises to particular examples, one may write out in notes 
all the seven fundamental harmonies, in all the possible inversions, on all the tones, 
and in different positions, at pleasure, and in doing this let him always give himself a 
full and definite account of every note: e. g. im the following manner: 

Fig. 88, (p. 177,) Measure 1. Large three-fold chord € in the first inversion. The 
base tone e is the original large third; g, the small third of the base tone, is the origi- 
nal large fifth; c, the small sixth of the base tone, is - - - - &c. 

Measure 2. Large three-fold chord @ in the second inversion. The base tone g 
is - --- &e. 


Measure 8. Small three-fold chord c in the first inversion. The base tone is - - - - 
Measure 4. Small three-fold chord ¢ in second inversion. The base tone g - - - - 


Measure 5. Diminished three-fold chord °c in the first inversion. The base tone 


Measure 6. Diminished three-fold chord °c in second inversion - - - - 


Measure 7. Principal four-fold chord €7 in the first inversion - - - - 
Measure 8. Principal four-fold chord €7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 9. Principal four-fold chord €7 in the third inversion - - - - 


Measure 10. Small four-fold chord c7 in the first inversion - - - - 
Measure 11. Small four-fold chord ¢7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 12. Small four-fold chord c7 in the third inversion - - - - 


Measure 13. Four-fold chord °c7 in the first inversion - - - - 
Measure 14. Four-fold chord °c7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 15. Four-fold chord °c7 in the third inversion - - - - 


Measure 16. Four-fold chord © in the first inversion - - - - 
Measure 17. Four-fold chord @7 in the second inversion - - - - 
Measure 18. Four-fold chord €7 in the third inversion - - - - 


Measure 19. Large three-fold chord 3 in the first inversion - - - « 
Measure 20. fin the second inversion - - - - 


&e. 


cf in first inversion, &c. 

c# in second inversion, &c. 
©c# in first inversion, &c. 
cx in second inversion, &c. 

+47 in first inversion, &c, 


. &e &e. 


and thus, as here on the tones C and C¢, go through the various inversions on all the 
_ tones, or at least on many others. | 

I would moreover advise to apply here, in addition to the above, the singing and 
hearing exercises recommended in § 53. 
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(e.) Eguivocalness of the Distances from the Base Tones. 
§ 63 vis. 


It is perceived from all this, how very variously one and the same har- 
monic interval may occur, at one time as the base tone, and at another at 
this or that distance from the base tone, according to the changes which may 
be effected in the fundamental position * or in the inversions. 

Thus, e. g. the fundamental tone of a three-fold harmony may at one 
time appear as a base note, at another as its sixth, at another as its fourth; 
and the fundamental tone of a four-fold chord may, moreover, appear also 
as the second of the base tone. The fundamental tone of the harmony of 
@& or &7, e. @. may occur at one time as the base tone, at another as «6 
of the base tone /#, at another as -4 of the base tone G, at another as 2« 
of the base tone B);—the fundamental tone of the harmony ¢€ or ¢7 may ap- 
_pear at one time as the base tone, again as 6«, «4, or 2 of the base 
tone, &c. 

So also the large and small thirds of a fundamental harmony may at one 
time occur as 3e or «3 of the base tone, at another as the base tone itself, 
again as its 6+ or «6,—and in particular the third of a seventh harmony 
may appear also as 4 or e4 of the base tone. 

So likewise the F or f of a fundamental harmony appears at one time as 
5+ or «5 of the base tone, at another time as 3¢ or «3, at another as the 
base tone itself, and again as 6 or «6. 

In like manner the S or s at one time occurs as 7. or «7 of the base 
tone, at another as 5+ or «5, at another as 3-e or ¢3, and at another as the 
base tone. 


§ 63 ter. 


If, on the other hand, we consider, how variously a tone which, as reck- 
oned from the base tone, forms this or that interval with the latter, may at 
one time be this and at another time that fundamental interval, we find here 
also an almost inconceivable multiplicity of interval changes. 

A tone, namely, which is at the distance of a second from the base tone, 
(and which is of course the second of the base tone,) can only be the fun- 
damental tone of the harmony (§ 62,) to wit: 

The tone which forms a small second with the base tone, can be only the 
fundamental tone of a large four-fold harmony X*, 

But the large second of the base tone may either be the fundamental tone 
of a principal four-fold chord, X7, 

Or of a small four-fold chord, f7, 

Or of a four-fold chord with small fifth, ‘7. 


If the tone EF, e. g. lies in the base, 
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the tone f, which is a small second higher, can only be the fundamental tone ~ 


* The fundamental position is that in which the fundamental tone stands lowest.—TR. 
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of the large four-fold harmony of #F7; but the tone /#, which is a large 
second higher, can either be the fundamental tone of the harmony 4¥#7, or 
that of the harmony f#’, or 


that of es oF #7, 


A tone which is.the third of the base tone can be either a fundamental 
third, or a fundamental fifth, (§ 60,) or a fundamental seventh, (§ 613) 
to wit: 

The large third of the base tone can be either the fundamental third, and that, 

either J’ of X, 
or T of X77, 
or T of Xt; 
or the fundamental fifth, and that, 
either F' of y, 
or ot Te: 
or the fundamental seventh, and that, 
either s of ‘{7, 
or Sof Nt: 
The small third of the base tone can be either the fundamental third, namely, 
either ? of ff, 
Or nt of x7, 
or Fico. 8p 
or i ia fe 
or the fundamental fifth, and that, 
either F of X, 
or FoL XY, 
or F of XF, 
or oot ity, 
or miof °y7; 
or the fundamental seventh, and that, 
either s of X7, 
or ry a ae 


If e. g. the tone A lies in the base, 
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either a fundamental third, and that, 
either a large fundamental third of the harmony &, asin fig. 1, 


or 66 ce AZ, ee 2. 
or fie : Ké zh A dd 3; 

or a fundamenta! fifth, and that, . 
either a large fundamental fifth of the harmony fz, & 4, 
Faye 3 66 t#7, ce 5; 

or a fundamental seventh, and that, 

- either a small fundamental seventh of the harmony °0#7, ‘* 6, 
6é DT, 6< a 


or a large 
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and the tone c, which is higher by the distance of a smail third, can be 
either a fundamental third, and that, 
either a small fundamental third of the harmony a, asinfig. 8, 


or 6< ' ce a’, : ne 9, 
or “cc ‘6c ue ‘é 10, 
. or “é “ce °a7, 66 ris 


or a fundamental fifth, and that, : 
either a large fundamental fifth of the harmony fF, i 12, 


or Ms ay Bey ti FS 13, 

or ‘6 cé a PERN 14, 

Sine “ aay hs AS, 

or tg as VEG ion 16; 
or, finally, a fundamental seventh, and that, | 

either a small fundamental seventh of the harmony 47, ‘* Ly 

or ac 6c OTs 18. 


The investigation of these interval changes, reckoned in relation to the 
other distances of tones from the base tone, may be left to the pleasure of 
the reader. The little commencement, just made will be sufficient to show, 
how almost every interval of every fundamental harmony may appear un- 
der the form of nearly every possible interval of the base tone, and, vice 
versa, almost every fundamental interval of every fundamental harmony 
may appear under the form of one and the same distance from the base 
tone. (Comp. the remark at § 99.) 


§ 63 quater. 


(f.) Permutations or Positions. 


In the foregoing doctrine of inversions we have throughout had regard 
only to the circumstance, whether the lowest tone of the chord is the fun- 
damental tone itself, or not; but have not taken the others into the account, 
taking no notice of the manner in which these are placed in relation to one 
another and which of them is higher or lower than another. (§ 56.) 

If we now direct our attention to this point and inquire, how many differ- 
ent positions or placings (permutations) of the intervals of the three-fold and 
four-fold harmonies in relation to one another in general are possible, we shall 
find as follows. 

The three intervals of a three-fold harmony are capable of siz* different 
positions, namely: 

(1.) Two in the fundamental position (§ 56,) according as the third is 
placed under the fifth and next to the fundamental tone situated in the base, 
or the fifth is placed under the third and next to the fundamental. 

There are the same number again in the first inversion, according 
as wis fifth is placed under the fundamental tone and next above the funda- 
mental third in the base, or the fundamental tone is placed under the fifth 
and next above the fundamental third. 

(3.) Two positions occur again in the second inversion, according as next 
above the fundamental fifth, “which here lies in the base, the fundamental 


anes 
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tone is situated under the third, or the third is situated under the funda- 
mental tone. 
Thus, in all, there are six different positions or permutations: 


Fundamental Position. First Inversion. Second Inversion. 
ppeeteestee i ——_ eas een | em oe ee 
Fifth. Third. Fund’! tone. Fifth. Third. Fund’! tone. 
hive: Se akafth. Fifth. S§ Fund’l tone. Fund’l tone. S Third. 
Fund’! tone. Fund’l tone. Third. ara Fifth. Fifth. 


If we in like manner investigate the number of the different possible po- 
sitions of the four intervals of the four-fold chord, we shall find there are 
24,* namely: 


Fundamental Position. 


en corns on y r aan aetna popeamoctht iar coe on mn» >) a RR RRR or, 
Seventh. Fifth. Third. Seventh. Fifth. Third. 

Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. Third. Third. Fifth. 

Third. Third. Fifth. Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. 


Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fundamental. 


First Inversion. 


COC N EES SENS LARS Wee Mee poe ee” ee ageenemeeieemmaaaercenmmmeta eS ocr 
Fundamental. Seventh. Fifth. Fundamental. Seventh. Fifth. 
Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. Fifth. Fifth, Seventh. 
Fifth. Fifth. Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. 
Third. Third. Third. Third. Third. Third. 
Second Inversion. 
re a ae ae 
Third. Fundamental. Seventh. Third. Fundamental. Seventh. 
Fundamental. Third. Third. Seventh. Seventh Fundamental. 
Seventh. Seventh. Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. Third. 
Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. Fifth. 
Third Inversion. ; 
“a0 tr wore ate ene TN 
Fifth. Third. Fundamental. Fifth. Third. Fundamental. 
Third. Fifth. Fifth. Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. 
Fundamental. Fundamental. Third. Third. Fifth. Fifth. 
Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. Seventh. 


§ 64. 


(g.) The comparative merits of the Fundamental Position and of the 


Inversions. 


A definite rule, determining when we must or may invert a harmony, can- 
not properly be given, and the rules on this point which are found in many 


*1x 2 x 8x A = 24. 
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of the books of instruction,—such e. g. as that we must neither begin nor 
end a piece of music with an inverted chord, and the like, are in part only 
half true, and in part they do not belong to the doctrine of the inversion 
of chords in general. 

It may, however, be remarked in general in this place, that a chord in 
its fundamental position is usually somewhat more satisfactory to the ear, 
than it is in an inverted position, the latter (especially the second inversion) 
being always in a manner somewhat less perfect, less satisfactory to the 
ear, somehow less finished and complete. This remark applies very par- 
ticularly to those harmonies which are in themselves rather unsatisfactory 
to the ear; for, these in a state of inversion, become still more unsatisfac- 
tory and almost positively disagreeable; many of the secondary four-fold 
chords, e. g. are of this class. Compare, for instance, fig. 89, below, 
where secondary four-fold chords occur in different positions and inversions. 


(Fig. 89.) i 
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This is all that, 2x a general way, admits of being said in the present con- 
nection. In all cases, however, where the position requires particular at- 
tention, it will be noticed hereafter; as e. g. § 74, § 80, § 91, &c. 

The doctrine of the inversion of a voice in relation to another will, in par- 
ticular, be expressly treated in the chapter on Double Counterpoint. 


§ 65. 


(h.) The usual names of the chords in reference to their inverted or 


uninverted | direct| position. 


Musicians have given the chords particular names borrowed from the 
intervals of which they consist, as reckoned from the base tone. 

A three-fold chord in the first inversion, consisting accordingly of a base 
tone, its third, and its sixth, and being, according to the numerical names 
of the intervals as reckoned from the base tone, a third-sixth chord, is 
briefly termed a chord of the sixth or a sixth chord. ~* 

A three-fold chord in the second inversion, consisting consequently o ofte / \. 
base tone, its fourth, and its sixth, is called a chord of the ews or oS 4 
the sizth-fourth. ie 

In contra-distinction from these inversion names of chords, we may, in 


accordance with the numerical names of the intervals, denominate a 
[24] 


* 
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three-fold chord which is in an inverted or fundamental position, a chord 
of the third fifth or a third-fifth chord. 

A four-fold chord which is not in an inverted, but in the fundamental posi- 
tion, and which according to the numerical names of intervals is a third- 
fifth-seventh chord, is briefly called a chord of the seventh or a seventh chord. 

A four-fold chord in the first inversion, and, according to the numerical 
method of naming, a third-fifth-sixth chord, is concisely called a fifth-sixth 
chord or a sizxth-fifth chord, or a chord of the fifth-sixth or sixth-fifth. 

The second inversion of a four-fold harmony, the third-fourth-sixth chord, 
is briefly named the third-fourth chord or the fourth-third chord, or a chord of 
the third-fourth or fourth-third. 

The third inversion of a four-fold harmony, which is a second-fourth- 
sixth chord, is briefly termed a second chord or the chord of the second. 


The so-called fourth-sixth chord should rather be called merely a fourth 
chord or the chord of the fourth. ‘This would not only be more brief, but it 
would withal introduce into the method of naming the inverted chords a 
general similitude and uniformity of succession which would very charac- 
teristically mark the several respective forms of inversion and would thereby 
furnish an important aid tothe memory. In sucha case, the order of names 
would be as follows: 


The three fold chord in the first inversion,—the chord of the sixth, 


i inthe second ‘‘ the chord of the fourth; 

The four-fold chord in the fundamental position,—the chord of the seventh, 
cc in the first inversion,—the chord of the fifth-sixth, 
“ inthe second ‘‘ the chord of the third-fourth, 
a inthe third ‘S the chord of the second. 


The regular, consecutive uniformity of this mode of applying appellations 
to the inverted chords, consists in the fact that in this way the name of each 
chord coincides with the name of that interval which the fundamental tone 
of the three-fold harmony, and the fundamental tone and the original seventh 
of the four-fold chord, form with the base note. In the first inversion of 
the three-fold chord, namely, the fundamental tone forms a sizth with the 
base tone, and thus a three-fold chord in the first inversion is with peculiar 
appropriateness called a@ chord of THE s1xTH. Fora like reason, the sec 
ond inversion of the three-fold chord would very properly be named merely 
the chord of THE FouRTH, because the fundamental tone of this chord ap- 
pears as the fourth of the base note. ‘The four-fold chord in the fundamen- 
tal position, where of course the fundamental seventh appears as the seventh 
from the base tone, is accordingly called the chord of THE seveNnTH. The 
first inversion of the four-fold chord 1s called the chord of THE sIxTH-FIFTH 
or Firru-sixtu, because the fundamental tone in this case appears as the 


- sixth, and the original seventh as the fifth of the base tone. The second 


inversion of the four-fold harmony is denominated the chord of THE FouRTH- 
THIRD 07 THIRD-FOURTH, because the fundamental tone in it is the fourth, 
and the original seventh is the third, of the base tone. Finally, a four-fold 
chord in the third inversion, in which case the fundamental tone appears as 
the second of the base tone, while the original seventh itself appears as the 
base tone, is accordingly termed the chord of THE SECOND. 


But it is to be remarked in general in regard to all these names, that, 


depending as they do merely upon the distance of the upper tones of a har- 


_ monic combination from the base tone, are very frequently applied also to 
, 
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other harmonic combinations. 'Thus e. g. in such cases as that which fol- 
lows in fig. 90, 2, below, 


(Fig. 90. i.)_—__ 
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the combination [c e g 4] is called a seventh chord, because it consists of a 
fundamental tone, its third, its fifth and its seventh, although, as we shall 
see in the sequel, it is by no means a fundamental four-fold chord—a four- 
fold harmony, but depends upou a three-fold chord. The case is the same 


with the harmonic combiaation [e g d d] in fig. 90, k, above. (Comp. the 
remark on § 99.) 


(3.) 
CLOSE AND DISPERSED POSITION. 
§ 66. 


An additional distinction in the position of chords depends upon the cir- 
cumstance, whether the tones of which it consists are placed close together 
or at a distance from each other. ‘The former, as e. g. in fig. 91, 2, 
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is called a close position or close harmony, while the latter, as e. g. fig. 91, 4, 
above, is denominated a dispersed position, dispersed hurmony. Piano-forte 
players and organists term the latter also divided or separated harmony, be- 
cause they cannot in this case, as is usual elsewhere, play the base notes 
only with the left hand, and all the other intervals with the right, but are 
obliged to take half of the elements of the harmony with the left hand, 
and the other half with the right hand, and thus to divide them equally be- 
tween the two hands. 


§ 67. 


Which of the two species we are to use in any given case, is in part a 
mere matter of taste, and in part it depends upon circumstances which dic- 
tate at one time this, and at another time that, close or dispersed position 
of the voices. On this point, we can in general make only the few follow- 
ing remarks. 
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In the first place, low tones should not be brought very near other low tones, 
because this naturally produces an indistinct and unintelligible murmur or 
buzz, as e. g. in fig. 92, 2, 


5 rea eee 
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The examples in fig. 92, & and 7, above, are less confused; but the compo- 
sition does not become perfectly clear until it arrives at the positions ex- 
hibited in fig. 92, m and 7; 
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from all which, it is evident, that the lower the tones are, the more necessary 
it is to avoid crowding them too closely together. 

‘Deviations from this cautionary rule take place rather in the case of slow 
movement than in that of quick, because in the first case more time is left 
to the ear to apprehend the low tones, though they be more or less confused 
and jumbled together, whereas, in the case of quicker movement, they 
are passed over without making any distinct and intelligible impression, for 
the want of time to apprehend them. Let one, in order to convince him- 
self of this fact, try the above example in different degrees of slowness and 
quickness of movement. (Comp. § 34.) 

Applied with due circumspection and in the proper place, the sounding 
together of purely low tones has rather a specially solemn and imposing 
effect, as is the case e. g. in Haydn’s Creation, at the words ‘‘ Be fruitful,’’ 
&c,—a passage which is sung by a low base voice and accompanied by ex- 

_clusively low toned instruments. 


" § 68. 


In many books of instruction, we find the rule laid down, that the two low- 
est tones of every harmonic combination must uniformly be at least one whole 
octave apart.* But in the first place, this rule can be intended only for 
those harmonic combinations whose lowest tone is a very low one in itself, 
for otherwise the ground of the prohibition comes to nothing of its own ac- 
cord. But, secondly, this prohibition is the result of nothing but an undue 
and useless particularity and caution, as is shown by the example just quo- 
ted from Haydn. If the prohibition were really well founded, it would be 
impossible ever to compose any piece of music for such singing and accom- 
panying voices, as those of the example from Haydn, or to construct a 


So e. g. Kirnberger’s Kunst des reinen satzes, I, Th. X. Abschn. S. 144. 
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composition for four men’s voices alone, inasmuch as it is not feasible to 

keep the two lowest voices always at the distance of an octave or more 
apart. Indeed it must be maintained e. g. that the chord 

=] 

QF + ___ gg ——__—_ —— 


sounds ill,—a fact which the ear itself contradicts. 

Music@f teachers, however, go even still farther than this, and teach that 
the second lowest tone* may approach no nearer than to within a fifth of 
the third lowest tone,f but that the higher tones may come nearer one 
another, &c.f 

Now who does not here feel, at the very first glance, that such rules of 
the art put on us the fetters of pedantry? That these rules are, moreover, 
unnecessary and consequently incorrect, is every day shown by the works 
of our best composers, and, among the rest, even by the example above 
quoted from Haydn, 


§ 69. 


It is a second rule, that the tones must not be far from each other, that 
there must not be too wide a space left vacant between them, because tones 
which are too far apart do not hold a sufficient degree of relationship to 
each other and do not duly blend into one whole, as e. g. in fig. 92, o and p; 


(Fig. 92. 0.)@-9-@-9. ©. (p,)-9-0-9-« -€ 
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There is a peculiar case in which a voice should not be removed farther 
than a third from the voice next above it, namely, when the two upper tones 
in one or more chords consisting of three tones, stand a fourth apart, as 


e. g. in fig. 93, 2; 


The same succession of chords, in such a position as that exhibited by fig. 
$3, k and J, 


a 


*i. e. the lowest tone but one.—Tr. 


ti. e. the lowest tone but two.—Tr. 
} Kirnberger a. a. O. S. 144 et seq. 
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is far less agreeable in sound, even if not positively faulty. 

This last remark, compared with what was said in the foregoing section 
(§ 68,) shows that such passages cannot well be brought into very low posi- 
tions, because, inorder not to remove the two upper voices too far from the 
base notes, two or three low tones must be brought too near each other. 
Fig. 93, m and n. 
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Here moreover compare the doctrine of the peculiar properties of the 
many-voiced and the few-voiced composition. 


(B.) Doubling. 
§ 70. 


In like manner as several harmonic combinations have been heretofore 
treated as belonging to one and the same species of harmony, in case they 
were composed of the same tones, though in different positions; so we will 
do the same thing again in relation to those chords in which likewise the 
same tones occur, though one of them is dowbled, as e. g. [C ce g], 


[C Geg], [Ec ge], &c. Inthe chord of € in fig. 94, 3, 


[Fig. 94. i (k.) 
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the fundamental tone is doubled; in fig. 94, k, above, the third is doubled; 
and in fig. 94, Z, 
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the fifth is doubled; in fig. 94, m, p. 190, all the three intervals of the 
three-fold harmony are doubled. In fig. 94, 2, p. 190, all the four intervals 
of the four-fold harmony are even repeatedly doubled, In fig. 94, 7, p. 190, 


the base tone of the first chord is doubled in the octave c, then the fourth 
of the base tone, then its sixth, then again the base tone, and finally again 
the fourth of the base tone.—In fig. 94, k, p. 190, the 3+ of the base tone 
is first doubled, then its 6+, after this the 8, &c. In fig. 94, 7, p. 190, first 
the 5+ is doubled, thenthe -3,—the 8,—the 6-,—the -3 and the -5. In fig. 
94, m, p. 190, first the 3-, the 56 and the 8 of the base tone are doubled, then 
the 8, -3and.6, &c. In fig. 94,0, p. 190, where two voices come into unison on 


the tone c, we may denominate this tone doubled in unison. 

It will readily be observed, that doublings must occur with special fre- 
quency in many-voiced compositions, but less frequently in few-voiced com- 
positions. (Comp. § 28.) 

We may, moreover, according as the circumstances of position, carriage 
of voices, &c. require it, at one time double this, and at another time that 
interval of this or that chord. In this case, however, regard must be had 
to two things. In the first place, other things being equal, we for the most 
part double the fundamental tone, or its fifth, rather than its third or its 
seventh, because the two latter, even when but singly taken, have in them, 
each in its peculiar way, something that renders them particularly conspic- 
uous above the other intervals. In the second place, certain doublings easily 
occasion faulty. parallel progressions, (§ 46;) but of this subject we cannot 
treat until we come to the doctrine to which it appropriately belongs. 


(§ 558.) 


REMARK. 


In the books of instruction generally, there is no end of the rules which are framed 
to show which interval in this or that chord may or must be doubled. It is prescribed 
in the case of each individual chord, and indeed in that of every inversion of each 
chord, what interval therein can be doubléd,—which first, which after this, and which 
not at all; and all these individual precepts, together with an equal number of excep- 
tions, showing where such doubling may again be allowed, one is obliged to carry in 
his memory! 

Now all this, in my opinion, is worse than nothing, and I must beg those who may 
have been at pains to learn it from books, to forget it again as soon as possible. 

There is no interval which cannot be doubled on account of its being this or that in- 
terval of this or that harmony, or on account of its being a particular number of degrees 
from the base tone. Thus e. g. it is laid down as a rule, that dissonances and subsemi- 
tones must not be doubled. The rule is pretty true indeed, but not on the ground that 
these intervals are dissonances or subsemitones, but because the doubling of such in- 
tervals, though in itself free from fault, leads to forbidden octaves. If these can be 
avoided in the case, then the doubling is uJt disallowed and the prohibition is useless, 
and the rule consequently is false. See e. g. fig. 95, p. 192. . he 
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Such doublings are dangerous, only so far as they lead to a violation of the rules for 
the carriage of voices. The due administration of warning on this point, therefore, 
is appropriate to the doctrine of the carriage of voices, but not to the present connec- 
tion, where even it could not be understood. 


(C.) Omission. 
§ 71. 


A harmonic combination in which some, but not all, the elements of a 
particular harmony are contained, may be regarded as a variation or trans- 
formation of the harmomy ; ase. g. fig. 96, 7. 


Fig 96 6) Oe] ) te) dd 
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may be considered asa harmony of @ with the omission of the fifth,— 
| fig. 96. 2. m. n. above, as a harmony of ¥M in which, first, the fundamental 
fifth a is omitted, then the fundamental tone itself, and finally the fundamen- 
tal third f#, 
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vals must occur with special frequency in composition with few voices. In 
two-voiced composition, no harmony, and in three-voiced composition, no 
four-fold chord at least, can be simultaneously struck without omissions. 
(Compare § 28 and what follows.) , 

It will be readily observed farther, that a harmonic combination consist- 
ing only of so few intervals, or in general a harmony in which one or more 
intervals are omitted, is always equivocal. Thus e. g. a principal four-fold 
chord with the fundamental tone omitted appears exactly like a diminished 
three-fold chord: (see fig. 96. m. p 192.) Even a combination of only two 
tones, as e. g. [A c] may be regarded either as 4f with the omission of 
the fundamental note, as @ or °@ with the fifth omitted, as fF% or fF? with 
the omission of the fundamental note and the seventh, as Q7 or °@7 with 
the omission of-the fifth and seventh, as ¥7 or {97 with the omission of 
the fundamental tone and the third, &. (Compare § 63 ter.) 


§ 73, 


The books of instruction are as poor upon the question, what interval in 
this or that chord may be left out, as they are rich on the subject of 
doubling the intervals. On the former topic they really say nothing at all. 

Omissions are in general regulated by the following rules. 

It is not well, in the three-fold harmony, to employ the fundamental tone 
and the fifth without the third; at least it always sounds vacant, meager 
and somewhat strange, (fig. 97, 7. below,) especially when the proper fifth 
lies lower than the fundamental note, as in fig. 97, k. (Compare § 10.) 


(Pig. 97.4.) [e]__ [0] [m-# 


The omission of the fundamental third, however, even on the ground of 
the singularity and strangeness involved in such omission, has sometimes a 
particularly pungent effect, as e. g. in the finale of a well known violin 
quartett of Haydn, fig. 98. 
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It is worthy of remark, that if the third and fifth are both omitted, as 
e. g. in fig. 100, 2. p. 194. 
[25] 
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(Fig. 100. 2.) (i.) 
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the sound is far less meager and vacant, that when the fundamental tone 
and the fifth are heard without the third, as in fig. 100, &. above. 


§ 74, 


There is a particular case in which the fundamental tone and the fifth of 
the three-fold chord may with propriety be heard without the third, and that 
too without sounding vacant; it is, namely, the case of the three-fold 
harmony on the dominant [the fifth] of the key, as e. g. fig. 101, 7. 
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tong 
This case cannot nay ee where the ideas of keys and of the 
dominant have not yet been communicated, be explained ; we shall recur 
to the subject hereafter. Meanwhile it will readily be observed, that such 
omission is less desirable in cases where the proper fifth lies lower than the 
fundamental tone, as in fig. 101, k. above. 

The remark holds good in application to cases where the fundamental tone 
lies lower than the fifth, while yet the octave of the fundamental tone lies 
above the fifth. Indeed the effect in this latter case is even still more 
foreign and strange;—fig. 101, 7. above. 


apr, a 

In other cases, as a general rule, every interval of every harmony may 
be omitted; only it is of course understood, that if, for any reason, the 
equivocalness arising from the omission of an interval is to be avoided, 
then that interval by whose omission the equivocalness would be produced, 
must not be omitted. 

It is self-evident, moreover, that an interval of a harmony must not be 
omitted unnecessarily, in order perhaps equally without necessity to double 
another. A harmony which is defective in any interval always sounds 
more vacant than a complete one, and hence it should be a rule to take 
every harmony complete, so long as circumstances do not render an omis- 

\ sion necessary. Compare moreover § 349. 
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{(D.)  Toves foreign to the harmony. 
§ 76. 


The harmonic combinations which we have hitherto explained as trans- 
formations of the fundamental harmonies, always consisted of the same 
tones as the latter. Harmonic combinations of tones, however, frequently 
occur in music which [tones] are found thus combined in none of the funda- 
mental harmonies above enumerated, and among which consequently there 
is always at least one tone which does not belong to the fundamental har- 
mony—a tone foreign to the harmony. 

Now if we inquire how such an intertwining of a tone foreign to the 
harmony takes place, we find it may happen in various ways. These differ- 
ent ways cannot here indeed be fully exhibited, inasmuch as the fundamental 
principles according to which they occur are not yet all made known; we 
will exhibit a few cases, however, by way of anticipation. 


(1.) 
INDEPENDENT NINTHS. 


§ 77. 


In relation to the above mentioned subject, it is first of all worthy of 
remark, that in many cases one additional element may be added to a 
harmony, without anything farther. 

This is the case with two species of chords, namely, with the principal 
four-fold chord, and with the four- fold chord with small fifth, We shall 
here first speak of the former. 

This harmony often appears, satel enriched with a small or large 
ninth, in addition to its fundamental tone, its third, and its fifth; and thus 
e. g. to the four-fold chord G7, the tone a or ap is joined, in addition to its 
appropriate intervals [g 4 d f], by which means harmonic combinations 


occur as follows: [g b d fa], or [g 5 d f ab],—fig. 102. 
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Such a chord, which, according to the intervals of which it consists, is a 
third-fifth-seventh-ninth chord, is usually called in brief a seventh-ninth 
chord or the chord of the seventh-ninth, and the added interyal is called a 
ninth, because, when standing in such positions as those just exhibited, i 
is situated at the distance of nine degrees from the fundamental and base tone; 
though, indeed, it might with equal propriety be called a second. (General _ 
Music Teacher, § XXXIII.) The appellation xinth moreover, affords the 
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additional advantage, that such an interval contains withal a proper name 
for this particular case. (See the place above referred to.) In order to 
give it a still more decided and unequivocal designation, and for the sake 
of distinguishing it from other intervals likewise called ninths, we will in 
particular call this ninth, the independent ninth. ‘The ground of this appel- 
lation will be made known in the sequel. 

More examples of such added ninths may be seen in figs. 103—109. 
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(Fig. 108.) 
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(Fig. 109.) Beethoven. 
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§ 78. 


If now, as is undeniably the fact, these examples, in part, have a very 
perceptible harshness of sound, it is, on the other hand, quite remarkable, 
how soon this harshness disappears, the moment the fundamental tone is 
omitted, as is the case e. g. in fig. 110, &. to x. 
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and fig. 111, k. to n. 
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where another interval in all cases becomes the base tone instead of the 
omitted fundamentaltone. Fig.110,%. above, is, namely, Gm’ in the first inver- 
sion, with the omission of the fundamental tone, and with the addition of the 
large ninth; in fig. 110, 7. the same harmony is found in the second inver- 
sion, and fig. 110, m. in the third.—In like manner one sees in fig. 111, 
above, and in figs. 114 and 115, below, the same harmony, with the small 


ninth in different positions. 


(Fig. 114. k) 
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§ 79. 


The two harmonic combinations referred to, as in fig. 102, 2. &. p. 195, 
differ essentially in the fact that the tone a in the former is a large ninth, 


whereas the tone a) in the latter is a small ninth. So also in fig. 103, p. 
196, we find at first large ninths, then small. 


When and where the addition of the large or small independent ninth is 
to be applied, cannot be learned till hereafter. It must suflice, in the pres- 
ent place, to acquire a more full and exact conception of this transformation 
of a chord merely in itself considered. 

In addition to the general remarks hitherto made upon the large and 
small ninths, taken in the gross, we will now consider each of the two spe- 
cles somewhat more particularly by itself. 


(a.) Large Independent Ninths. 
§ 80. 


In relation to the large independent ninth, it is to be observed, that it 
sounds agreeably only when it lies higher than the original third, as is the 
case in the examples of the large independent ninth above quoted. The re- 
verse usually produces the opposite effect, as e. g. fig. 116, z. 
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and on this account musicial composers are accustomed as far as possible 


to avoid such positions and to take in their stead rather such positions as 
the following, fig. 116, k. 
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we find the large ninth ¢ of the harmony 3§)’ lying lower than the fun- 


damental third d. But the slight and transient harshness of the position in 
this instance is softened and mitigated, in part by the otherwise firmly flow- 
ing melody, and in part by the melting, blending sound of the wind instru- 
ments. 

The large ninth usually sounds still more smoothly when it is at the same 
time also placed higher than the fundamental fifth, as may be seen by a 
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comparison of the examples in fig. 116, &. and 7. p. 198, with those in fig. 
116, m—p. p. 198. The softest effect of all is realized when it lies entirely 
above, as e. g. infig. 116, n. 0. p. p. 198. (The cause of the less agreeable 
sound in examples fig. 116, &. and Z. lies in part in the movement of paral- 
lel fourths, as will appear hereafter in treating the subject of the carriage 
of voices.) 


It is to be observed, that what has now been said on this subject applies 
only to the ninths here mentioned, namely, the independent ninths, and not to 
others which are to be brought into view hereafter. Hence the following 


passage 
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is far from harshness, notwithstanding the tone a, occurring in the second 


chord, lies lower than the 4; for, this @ is not in the present case an inde- 
pendent ninth, but a suspension, of which it is not here in place to speak. 


§ 81. 


A four-fold chord with the fundamental tone omitted and a ninth substi- 
tuted therefor, it is often pretty difficult to distinguish. The cases most 
easily recognized are those of the first inversion, where the base tone is the 
large third of the fundamental tone and hence the large under third* of the 
base tone is the fundamental tone. In this way one recognizes in fig. 116, 
k. p. 198, the fundamental harmony @&7, and he does this with special ease 
in fig. 116, 2. p. 198, where the tones stand above one another by thirds. 

But in case the tones do not lie by thiras above one another, the finding 
of the fundamental harmony is less easy. ‘The less expert can furnish 
themselves a facility by mentally conceiving the intervals to be so trans- 
posed as that they come to stand above one another by thirds. In order, 
e. g. to find the fundamental harmony of the chords written in the upper 
staff in fig. 118, wii 


(Fig. 118,) " 
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one changes and transposes them until the notes become arranged in thirds, 
_as in the staff below. In this way one comes to have nothing but first in- 
versions of principal four-fold chords with large added ninths, and omitted 
fundamental tones arranged in the position of thirds; consequently the fun- 
damental harmonies of these chords are as follows: 3$)7, @)7, @#7, Gyy7, 
Gri, G7, Ma. 


§ 82. 


The reader must have observed long since, that such a chord, considered 
in reference to the tones of which it is composed, is entirely similar to an 
actual four-fold chord with a small fifth, and hence every harmonic combi- 
nation consisting of such intervals is in itself eguevocal. For, a chord con- 


sisting of the tones [B f a d] or [d b f a] or [fb d a, ase. g. Feet Ss 
may be regared equally well as belonging to the fundamental -harmony of 
°07, or to the fundamental harmony G7. 

If we regard it as °7, then-the note 4 is the fundamental tone, d is the 
fundamental third, f the fundamental fifth, and a the fundamental seventh; 
but if it be regarded as G&* with the fundamental tone omitted and with the 
addition of the large ninth, then 4 is the fundamental third, d the fundamen- 
tal fifth, f the fundamental seventh, and a the ninth. (Compare § 100, at 
A. 2.) 

Though we cannot here fully exhibit the means of showing, to which of 
the different species above described, one is to regard and treat a combina- 
tion of tones that may occur with such an appearance, as belonging,—a 
matter which must be attended to hereafter,—still, what is here said may 
meanwhile subserve the purpose of calling attention to the perfect external 
similarity and yet essential difference of the two things, and of showing how 
essentially changed every thing becomes, according as such a harmonic 
combination is regarded in the one or the other point of view. 


(b.) Small Independent Ninths. 
§ 83. 


If the tones of a principal four-fold chord, transformed by the omission 
of the fundamental tone and the addition of a small ninth, be arranged in 


thirds above one another, as e. g. [Bd f ab], [g# b df], and the like, a 
chord is produced which consists of a base tone, its small third, small fifth, 
and diminished seventh. 

Inasmuch as the small ninth, in such a chord, stands at the distance of 
a diminished seventh from the proper third, it not unfrequently obtains in 
musical usage the appellation diminished seventh chord or chord of the dimin- 
- shed seventh. We will willingly adopt this name in our technical language, - 


».-* 
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though we must not forget meanwhile, that what is here called a seventh is 
not properly such (not a fundamental seventh,) but is strictly a small ninth, 
which is here denominated a seventh merely on the ground that, being 
reckoned from the base tone onward, it is the seventh tone. 


§ 84. 


The small added ninth, especially in case the fundamental tone is omit- 
ted, often, like the large ninth, renders it difficult for the less expert to 
recognize the fundamental harmony. ‘The method of transposing, however, 
which was recommended in the case of the large ninth, answers a good 
purpose here also. (§ 81.) 
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§ 85. 


It is moreover worthy of remark, that in such an arrangement of a chord 
by thirds, each tone is separated from another by the distance of a small 
third, as e. g. [Bd fap], or [C# E G B)] and the like. And if we proceed 
farther with the combination, as e. g, [B df ab bdf ab b], or [C#EG BP 
che g bb cH], or [ES GHBd e#], &c., still we find only intervals of small 
thirds and superfluous seconds. But since, on the piano-forte, small thirds 
and superfluous seconds are alike in respect to the number of keys, so in 
all cases two keys lie between the neighboring tones of such combinations, 
or, in other words, the tones of such a combination are every where equally 
distant from each other, (i. e. according to our received system of temper- 
ament, Mus. Tr. § XIX.) 

For this reason, such a chord may be regarded in four different points 
of light, according as the keys are named one way or another. If e. g. 
the tones are named [e# of b d,] the fundamental harmony is @#7. But if 
we consider the key which in the first case was called e#, as being f, the 
fundamental harmony of the chord as it there stands [f g# b d] will be 987. 
If again we conceive g# to be a), the fundamental harmony of the combi- 


nation in this shape [f a) b d] becomes Gy’. And finally if we take das cb, / 
[26] | 
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thus making the combination [f ap ch d], we must regard 3)’ as the funda- 
mental harmony. 


In this way there arises again a new species of equivocalness in the case 
of these harmonies. Fig. 120 exhibits this in a tabular view. 


(Fig. 120.) 
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(Comp. § 100, at B.) 


§ 86. 


Since moreover a four-fold chord, transformed by the addition of a small 
ninth, does not admit of being exhibited without adding a chromatic or trans- 
position sign to at least one note, (especially in the case of the so called 
small or minor modes,) and since therefore at least one of the tones of 
which the chord consists is always a so called chromatic tone (Mus. Tr. 
§ XVII,) so in this respect every harmony thus formed may be called a 
chromatic chord—a chromatic harmony. (Comp. remark on § XVII, No. 12, 
of Mus. Tr.) 


§ 87. 


The precaution which was given above in reference to the large inde- 
pendent ninths, to place them, wherever it is possible, higher than the third 


of the fundamental tone, is unnecessary, in the case of the small ninths, 
as fig. 121, <—l; 


(Fig. 14) (k). nes (p.) 
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and it is equally unnecessary to take care that they are placed higher than 
the fundamental fifth, as fig. 121, m, m and 0, opposite. Indeed they may 
with perfect propriety be placed quite the lowest, in the base, as in fig. 
121, p, opposite. (The latter might in a manner be denominated a fourth 
inversion, inasmuch as neither the fundamental tone, nor the original third, 
nor the fifth, nor the seventh, but the ninth is situated in the base.) 


§ 87 vis 


If, in like manner as was done in §§ 55 %*, 63 48 and 63 7, we would 
investigate the different distances which occur between the elements of a 
principal four-fold chord, transformed by the addition of a large or a small 
ninth, in every possible position, both among themselves generally and in 
particular between the base tones and the other elements, we should here 
find a far greater multiplicity than was found in the sections above referred 
to. (We shall recur to this subject again in the remark on $ 99.) 

Whether to go into a full investigation of this subject, or not, may be 
submitted to the pleasure of the reader. We will here limit ourselves to 
the two following points: 

(A.) What cntervals the ninth forms with the other elements of the harmo- 
ny, and, vice versa, 

(B.) What intervals the other elements of the harmony (when they lie 
higher than the ninth) make with the ninth. 


(A.) 
The ninth forms,—namely, 
————__- —___.- 


vee SUE 


the large ninth 
(i.) with fundamental tone a 2e or 9e, 


the small ninth 
(n.) with the fundamental tone a e2 or «9, 


8) ala se third a ¢7, Gory irs iar third a ee7, 

KP a - fifth a Be, Cpyiess $f fifth a e5, 

fon.) ** ce seventh 3e; ee at “ seventh a e3. 

(B.) 
With the ninth,—namely, 
fm emery An cane ogc RR ETY 8 TT Nara 
with the large ninth, with the small ninth, 

(r.) the fundamental tone forms a e7, (v.) the fundamental tone formsa 7, 
(s.) os third ‘u;** Ze (w.). ah wp bind 8s Qee, 
(t.) be 0 4, (aa). fe Drthysy ASé te, 
(u.) bs seventh ‘¢ 065 (z.) ee seventh “ G«:, 


Table (A.) shows at one view what interval the ninth forms with the base 
tone in the fundamental position, (in 7 and 2,) and in the first, second and 
third inversions (/, /, m, n, 0, p, g;)—table (B.) exhibits the distances 
which the other intervals make with the ninth in the fourth inversion. (§ 87.) 

We know, moreover, from § 78, that the forms presented in the above 
tables under the letters 7, 2, 7, and v sound in a manner harshly, and from 
§ 80 that the interval in s is less adapted to be used, and that even the po- 
sition 2 sounds at least more smoothly than that in ¢. | Ve 
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§ 97 ter. 


If, as we did in § 63 mater in relation to the three and four-fold chords, we 
should go into an examination of the entire number of the different possible 
positions or permutations of the five tones of which a four-fold harmony 
with the added ninth consists, we should find 120 of'them.* Since, however, 
as it has been already remarked, this species of harmony seldom occurs 
without the omission of an interval (that of the fundamental tone, § 78,) in 
which case it comes to consist of only four tones, which admit of only 24 
essential different changes (as already computed in connection with the 
subject of the four-fold harmony, § 63,) it follows that the large number of 
120 different positions has but little of practical applicability, and moreover 
the same fact is farther shown by stil] another consideration already advert- 
ed to, namely that, as it respects the large ninth, all those positions in 
which the large ninth would stand lower than the fundamental third, are 
likewise but very little used. 


§ 88. 


If we go into an examination of the different positions and inversions of 
the chords now under consideration in a manner similar to that in which 
we, in §§ 60 and those that follow, investigated the harmonies there men- 
tioned, we shall find as follows: 

(1.) In the first inversion of a principal four-fold chord with the ninth, 
the original large third is the base tone; the large fundamental fifth be- 
comes its small third; the principal seventh becomes its small fifth; and the 
large or small ninth becomes its small or diminished seventh. (The funda- 
mental tone itself, when it is not left out, appears as a small sixth.) 

And, vice versa, the tone which appears, in the first inversion, as the 
base tone, is properly the large third of the fundamental harmony; the 
small third of the base tone is the large fundamental fifth; the small fifth 
of the base tone is the principal seventh; the small or diminished seventh 
of the base tone is the large or small ninth. (In case the sixth of the base 
tone accompanies it, it [the sixth] is the retained fundamental tone.) 

If we take a definite chord as an example, say the principal four fold 
chord G%’ with a large ninth, the original large third 4 appears, it is per- 
ceived, as the base tone, in the first inversion; the original large fifth d 
becomes the small third of the base tone; the principal seventh f becomes 
the -5 of the base tone; and the large ninth a becomes the «7; (the fun- 
damental tone g itself, where it is not omitted, appears as 6.) 

And, vice versa, in the first inversion of the said harmony, the base tone 
bis the T; the small third d of the base tone is F; the small fifth f of the 
base tone is s; the small seventh a of the base tone is properly the large 
ninth NV, of the fundamental tone. (The small sixth g is the retained fun- 
damental tone R.) _ ) ! 


VSL x 2x 8x 4 x 5 = 120. 
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Or, if it is preferred to take the four-fold chord 9&7 with small ninth, as 
an example, its large fundamental third g# appears as the base tone, in the 
first inversion; the original large fifth d becomes -3 of the base tone; the 
small fundamental seventh d becomes -5 of the base tone, and the small 
ea ae «7. (The fundamental tone, whenever retained, appears 
as «6. 

And, vice versa, in the first inversion of said harmony, the base tone 24 
is the T; the small third 4 of the base tone is F; the small fifth d of the 
base tone is s; and the diminished seventh f is properly the small ninth. 
(The -6, e, is the retained fundamental tone.) 

(2.) In the second inversion of a principal four-fold chord with a ninth, the 
original large fifth becomes the base tone; the principal seventh becomes 
the small third; the large or small ninth becomes the large or small fifth; | 
and the large fundamental third becomes the large sixth. (The fundamen- 
tal tone itself, when it is not omitted, appears as a small fourth.) 

And, vice versa, the tone which appeared, in the second inversion, as the 
base tone, is the large fifth of the fundamental harmony; the «3 of the 
base tone is the principal seventh; the large or small fifth of the base tone 
is the large or small ninth; and the 6+ of the base tone is the 7. (In case 
the -4 of the base tone appears in connection with it, it is the retained fun- 
damental tone. ) 

If we take some particular chord as an example, say the principal four- 
fold chord G7 with large ninth, we find that in this second inversion the 
fifth d appears as the base tone ; the principal seventh f becomes -3 of the 
base tone; the ninth a becomes 5¢; and the third d becomes 6+. (The 
fundamental tone g itself, when not omitted, appears as «4.) 

And, vice versa, in the second inversion of the above harmony, the base 
tone d is the F'; the small third f of the base tone is the principal seventh; 
the 5- ais properly the N; and the6- disthe 7, (The «4 g is the re- 
tained R.) 


s—@-°3°_n—9-25— 
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Or if we select the four-fold chord $£7 with a small ninth for our exam- 
ple, its fifth, 4, in its second inversion, appears as the base tone; the prin- 
cipal seventh d as «3 of the base tone; the small ninth fas +5 of the base 
tone; and the third, g#, as 6+. (The fundamental tone e, when retained, 
appears as «4.) 

And, vice versa, in the second inversion of this harmony, the base tone, 
6, isthe F’; the +3, d, of the base tone is the principal seventh; the -5, f, 
of the base tone is properly the small ninth; and the 6-, gs, is the T’. 
(The «4, e, is the retained fundamental tone.) 

(3.) In ‘the third inversion of a principal four-fold chord with a ninth, the 
principal seventh becomes the base tone; the T becomes the 4°; the F be- 
comes 6°; and the large or small ninth becomes the 3: or*3, (The funda- 
mental tone itself, when it is not left out appears as 2°.) 

And, vice versa, the tone which appears, in the third inversion, as the 
base tone, is the principal seventh; the 4° of the base tone is T ; the 6° of 
the base tone is F’; the 3° or °3 of the base tone is the large or small ninth. 
(Whenever the 2° of the base tone appears, it is the retained fundamental 
tone.) 

If we take a particular chord as an example, if you please the principal 
four-fold chord G7 with large ninth, in the third inversion, we find. that 

f 
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the principal seventh f appears as the base tone; the 7’, 4, becomes 4° of 
the base tone; the F, d, becomes 6°; and the N, a, becomes 3°; (the fun- 
damental tone g itself, when not omitted, appears as 2°.) 

And, vice uysaoen! in the third Piveraibn of the above harmony, the base 
tone f is the s; the 4°, 6, is T; the 6°, d, is #; and the 3°, a, is the large 
ninth. (The 2°, g, is the retained R.) 
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Or if we choose for our example the four-fold chord ${7 with small ninth, 
its principal seventh, d, appears, in the third inversion, as the base tone; 
the T', g#, as 4° of the base tone; the F, 4, as 6° of the base tone; and the 
small ninth, f, as *3. (The fundamental tone itself, e, whenever it is re- 
tained, appears as 2°.) 

And, vice versa, in the third inversion of this harmony, the base tone, d, 
is the principal seventh; the 4°, g#, of the base tone is 7’; the 6°, 4, is F; 
and the *3, f, is the small ninth. (The 2°, e, is the retained fundamental 
tone. 

(4.) Finally, if the ninth itself les in the base,—a case which may be 
termed a fourth inversion, () 87,) the ninth itself appears as the base tone; 
the J becomes the 2° or 2**; the / becomes °4 or 4°; and the s be- 
comes 6° or *6. (The fundamental tone itself, when not omitted, appears 
Bay tort*:) 

And, vice versa, the tone which appears as the base tone in the fourth in- 
version, is the large or small ninth itself; the 2° or 2°* of the base tone is 
T ; the ‘4 or 4° of the base tone is F; the °6 or 6° of the base tone is s. 
(In case the ‘7 or 7° of the base tone 2 appears, it is the retained fundamen- 
tal tone itself.) 

If we take a particular chord as an example, say the principal four-fold 
chord @%* with a large ninth, in the fourth inversion, we find that the large 
ninth, a@, appears as the base fdue; ,tnes 1), becomes 2° of the base tone; 
the F, d, becomes °4; and the s, f, becomes ‘6. (The fundamental tone 
itself, g, if not omitted, appears as °7.) 

And, vice versa, in the fourth inversion of the said harmony, the base 
tone, a, is the large ninth; the 2°, 6, is T; the °4, d, is F; and the °6, f, 
iss. (The °7, g, is the retained R.) 


Or, if we take for an example the principal four-fold chord $87 with small 
ninth, the small ninth, f, appears, in this fourth inversion, as the base tone, 
the T, gf, as 2** of the base tone; the F, 4, as 4° of the base tone; and 
the s, d, as 6*. (The fundamental tone, e, when retained, appears as 7°.) 

And. vice versa, in the fourth inversion ey: the above harmony, the pee 
tone, fh is the small ninth; the 2°*, ¢#, of the base tone is 7’; the 4°, 2, 

Wy and the 6°, d, is the principal seventh. (The 7°, e, is the retained R.) 

As a useful exercise for the purpose of rendering the relations of the above 
changes entirely familiar, the less expert might “write out in notes all the 
_ possible principal four-fold chords in all the possible i inversions, and give to 
themselves a full and definite account of every note, as e. g. 


* 
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(1.) The principal four-fold chord €7 with large ninth, in the first in 
version. ‘The base tone ¢ is the original large third;—g, the small third 
of the base tone, is the large fundamental fifth;—d),the smali fifth of the 
base tone, is the principal seventh;—d, the small seventh of the base tone, 
is properly the large ninth. 

(2.) ‘The four-fold chord @7 with small ninth, in the first inversion. 
The base tone, e, is the original large third, &c. 

(3.) The four-fold chord @7 with large ninth, in the second inversion. 
The base tone g is, &e. 

(4.) The four-fold chord €@% with small ninth, in the second inversion. 
The base tone g, &c. 

(5.) The four-fold chord @7 with large ninth, in the third inversion. 
The base tone 4, &c. 

(6.) The four-fold chord @7 with small ninth, in the third inversion. 
The base tone 4, &e. 

(7.) The four-fold chord @7 with small ninth, (it is here only that a 
fourth inversion is properly applicable,) in the fourth inversion.. The base 
tone, &c. 

(8.) The four-fold chord @#7 with large ninth, in the first inversion. 


ts ke iol: Sree WIR STALE nition kw 11 ie* “6 
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After this, one may in the same manner again go through the chords he 
has passed over, for the purpose of observing in the case of each, upon 
which of two different fundamental harmonies such and such a harmonic 
combination might properly depend. ‘The harmonic combinations e. g. in 
fig. 122, m. n. o. p. g. and 7. 
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might equally well be °¢7 or @7; we can therefore put under them the de- 
signation @7 and under the latter the other designation also °g7; and the 
same can be done in the case of all other harmonies of this species. (Com- 
pare § 82.) In like manner examples of small ninths may afterwards be 
gone through with, and both singing and hearing exercises may be connec- 


5 


ted therewith, as was recommended in Q 53. 
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It may be well, so far as it can be done without anticipating too much, here to es- 
tablish the view which I have taken under the head of independent ninths, differing as 
it does from all that others have heretofore taught. 

I mean the ninth which has been treated in the foregoing pages as an independent 
ninth, because it is not confined to the conditions of transient notes and notes of sus- 
pension,—is not merely an accessory tone of a harmonic interval lying next to it, but 
may occur independently of all this. 

It is quite true indeed, that most ninths admit of being explained according to the 
principles of tones of transition and suspension, and many theorists* have by this 
means suffered themselves to be led into the error of explaining all ninths in general, 
as suspensions. But ninths not unfrequently occur which throughout do not regulate 
themselves according to the laws of transitions and suspensions, but proceed in a man- 
ner wholly independent of them. It requires but a glance at figs. 103—109, pp. 196 
and 197, figs. 112 and 113, below, and fig. 117, p. 198, 

[Fig 112] TFRsNFoRtTFR 
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to be convinced that the progression of these ninths (to say nothing of their free and 
independent entrance into the harmony,) does not at all regulate itself according to 
the laws of transitions; (more on this point in the doctrine of the progression of tran- 
sient notes.) The conviction therefore forces itself upon us, that, in certain cases, 
ninths appear which are independent of those laws; and it is in these cases that I name 


them independent ninths. 


If, after these suggestions, the view of those seems to be incorrect who would ex- 
plain all the ninths in a mass as suspensions, we must on the other hand, also examine 
the view of another partyt who regard every ninth as an actual harmonic interval and 
hence consider it a proper fundamental harmony, calling it a ninth chord or a seventh- 
ninth chord. But this multiplication of fundamental harmonies is, in my opinion, 
wholly unnecessary and useless; for, a principal four-fold chord or seventh harmony 
with an added ninth is in all respects, with the exception of this ninth, perfectly like 
such a chord without this ninth; it has its situation on the same degree of the scale, 
its seventh is subject to the same laws of progression, as if no ninth were present, and 
so likewise its third, &c.—and such a harmony with a ninth is most naturally followed 
by the three-fold harmony of the fourth degree above, just as is the same harmony 


*At their head is Joh. Ph. Kirnberger. 
_, tr. W. Marpurg is at the head of this school. 
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without a ninth, &c. (all which will be more fully and particularly treated hereafter 
in its proper place.) Now in view of all this, there certainly is more reason to explain 
a four-fold chord with a ninth, merely as a four-fold chord with a ninth, than to give it 
the stamp of a peculiar and distinct fundamental harmony. 


Other musical teachers, again, would explain chords of the species [B d f a] as act- 
ual seventh chords, and accordingly would, e. g. explain the tone 0 in fig. 116, k.—p. 
on page 198, as the fundamental note. (§ 82.) But if,in these examples, we find that 
the chord [B df a] is in all particulars like the four-fold chord G7 in the first inver- 
sion, it certainly is but natural to explain it as such. If we find, namely, that the base 
tone exhibits no tendency whatever to ascend to the fourth or to descend to the fifth, 
as does the fundamental tone of a four-fold chord, but most naturally and strongly in- 
clines to proceed a single small degree (or half-step) upwards to the tonic note, just 
as does the third of the principal four-fold chord,—that, on the other hand, the third 
of the base tone has exactly the same freedom as the fifth of the principal four-fold 
chord,—that the small fifth of the base tone shows a tendency to move in the same 
manner as if it were the principal seventh, and that the seventh of the base tone wears 
the same character that is usual with the large ninth;—if, finally, we find that the 
tonic harmony most naturally follows this chord, just as it does the four-fold chord: 
—then we have all these conclusive reasons for regarding this chord as being that to 
which in all its particulars it so perfectly corresponds, and not as that to which neither 
its modulatory progression as a whole, nor the progression of its individual intervals 
will correspond. (More on this subject hereafter.) 


All this, moreover, holds good against the view of those who, as e. g. Vogler, would 
regard also the so called diminished seventh chord as a peculiar and distinct fundamen- 
tal chord, and hence the base note of the same as the fundamental, its third as the 
fundamental third, &c. Ali that was just said in relation to the individual intervals, 
applies here also; fig. 121, p. 202; and it is perceived also, in relation to harmonic 
succession, that such a chord is always most naturally followed by the three-fold har- 
mony lying next above the base note, while the other four-fold chords require the 
harmony of the fourth above, which [harmony of the fourth above] is entirely foreign 
to the chord [GH B df], as may be seen from the following example in J. To get 
rid of this inconsistency, and yet at the same time to be able to regard the aforesaid 
seventh chord as a fundamental one, many would explain the harmonic succession in 
K, below, as good and natural; 


(J.) ps1 o— (K.) 
Se peaet 


ase. g. J. F. C. Kollmann, in his Vew Theory, Chap. 8, § 12, and in his Practical 
Guide to Thorough Base, Chap. 4, § 7.—!—(Compare Remark on § 51.) 


One word, in conclusion, on the question, why I represent the independent ninths as 
exclusively belonging to only two fundamental harmonies. The reason is simply this: 


[27] 
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I have never observed, that in other harmonies a ninth can appear thus independent, 
but in these last always merely as an accessory note to an actual harmonic tone, or, as 
it is usually termed, as a transition or a suspension. This subject also will be more 
particularly treated hereafter in the doctrine of the progression of ninths. (Compare 
Remark on § 326.) 


(2.) 


TRANSFORMATION OF A HARMONY BY A CHROMATIC ELEVATION OR DEPRES- 
SION OF AN INTERVAL. 


§ 89. 


In like manner as, in the transformation of chords which has been treated 
in the preceding sections, we have seen an interval added to a harmony 
which was foreign to it, so also we not unfrequently find one of zts intervals 
arbitrarily raised or lowered by a chromatic sign. 


One instance of this kind particularly worthy of remark is the arbitrary 
chromatic elevation of the third of the four-fold chord with small fifth. 'This 
harmony often appears, namely, in certain cases (which however cannot be | 
definitely pointed out until hereafter,) transformed in such a way, that, in- 
stead of the small third appropriate to it, a tone is employed which consti- 
tutes the darge third of the fundamental tone, as e. g. in the fundamental 


harmony °{7 the tone d# instead of d. In this way the note d, appropriate 
to the fundamental harmony °$7 in fig. 123, 2. 
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is changed into d# in fig. 123, &. above. The same thing occurs in the in- 
versions in fig. 123, 2. and those that follow, where throughout d# is arbi- 
trarily used instead of d. 


It might be said that the secondary four-fold chord °§7 assumes in this 
case a trait of the character of the principal four-fold chord 3$7, usurping 
a characteristic sign of the same, namely the large third. 
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§ 90. 


The above examples, as they here stand, sound indeed somewhat harsh- 
ly and disagreeably; but this harshness disappears, if we | 

(A.) Leave out the fundamental tone, and 
at the same time 

(B.) Place the elevated fundamental third higher than the fundamental 
Jifth ; fig. 123, p. and g. p. 210. 


§ 91. 


(A.) The omission of the fundamental tone takes place almost uniform- 
ly. Examples of the contrary are found, however, in fig. 124, (from the | 
introduction to Haydn’s Creation, ) 


(Fig. 124.) 
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in fig. 125, (from a piano-forte sonata in ED by Beethoven,) 


(Fig. 125.) BEETHOVEN. 


a 


in fig. 126, (from Weder’s Freischutz, [Free-archer, }) 
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&c. | 
Cases are less rare in which the fundamental tone is at first struck, but 
soon quitted again, and exchanged for another interval, namely for the 


Tw 
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fundamental seventh, as in fig. 127, at the chord [f# ¢ az].* 
(Fig. 127.) 


Instead of omitting the fundamental tone we may, if we please, add the 
small independent ninth,—a combination of tones which very frequently oc- 
curs and which is probably very familiar to the reader: fig. 123, r—w. on 
page 210, fig. 128, and fig. 129, 2. k. 2. m. below: 
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. *It will be observed that the chord here is originally that of [/# a ¢ ej, and, by 
sharping the third, becomes [f# a# ce]. Thus the fundamental tone here is f#, and 


the fundamental seventh is é, or—an octave lower—e. Hence it is seen how the ex- 
ample applies in illustrating the rule: the ff—the fundamental tone—is struck at the 
commencement of the chord, but, being only an eighth note, it continues but half as 


long as the other tones of the chord—c and a*, the latter being quarter notes, and is 
then followed by e—the fundamental seventh. CR, 


Sia 


‘ 
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This is the second case in which the independent ninth occurs,—the case 
briefly adverted to in § 77. It sounds as softly and smoothly in this case, 
as the fundamental tone, whose place it supplies, would sound harshly and 
roughly. Indeed the harshness which would arise from the relation of the 
fundamental tone can be effectually softened only by at least letting the 
ninth be heard interchangeably in connection with the fundamental tone, 
and by thus treating the fundamental as if it were employed only for a little 
time—a moment, as it were—in the place of the ninth, as e. g. fig. 123, v. 
p. 210, instead of fig. 123, w. p. 210. (Comp. also fig. 129, p—w. p. 212.) 


(B.) A chord of the species here under consideration always sounds far 
more agreeably when its elevated third is situated higher than its fundamen- 
tal fifth, or, in other words; when these two tones form with one another the 
interval of a superfluous sixth, and not that of a diminished third ; this will 
appear from a comparison of the examples in figs. 123, 0. and 7. with those 
of the same fig. p. g. s. t. on page 210. 

Hence it follows, that such a harmony in the first inversion, (as in fig. 
123, 7. p. 210,) can never sound very well, or, in other words, that this spe- 
cies of transformation does not apply well to the first inversion of the four- 
fold chord, because, in the first inversion, the original third always lies the 
lowest. In fig. 130, however, 
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we find a position of this kind in %. in the chord [c# e) g], as also in fig. 
131, below, in the second measure, probably with a view to render the ex- 
pression of ‘‘geme’’ especially sorrowful. 


Andunte. (Fig. 131.) 
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We frequently find a harmonic combination on paper, so to speak, which 
appears as if it involved a diminished third, while the impression made upon 
the ear is entirely different from this. Thus, e. g. in the second measure 
of fig. 132, 
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the tones [e# g] form, to the eye, a diminished third; but the ear (as we 
shall learn hereafter) perceives the tone which is written as e#, not as e+, 
but as f, and therefore the chord does not sound harshly, as it must neces- 


sarily do, in case it impressed itself on the ear as [e# d g b]. 


The elevation of the third most frequently occurs in the position of the 
second inversion, and this position of such a°chord most commonly bears the 
name of superfluous sizth-chord, or chord of the superfluous sixth, because 
the elevated third which it contains makes a superfluous sixth with the base 
tone. Fig. 123, m. p. s. on page 210. It usually appears, moreover, with 
the fundamental tone omitted, as in fig. 123, p. on page 210, or with the 
ninth substituted for the fundamental, as in fig. 123, s. p. 210; rarely with 
the fundamental tone retained, as in fig. 123, m. p. 210, and still more rare- 
ly without the seventh, as in fig. 123, x. p. 210. 


In fig. 133, 
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I have attempted to exhibit a chord of this kind, with the omission of both 
the fundamental tone and of the ninth, and also of the seventh, and in such 
a form, that, in the silence of all other instruments, the kettle drum only 
gives the base tone, (the fundamental fifth,) while the singing voices alone 
give the superfluous sixth of the base tone. (Comp. fig. 235, pp. 404—406.) 


The thira inversion of the harmony in question is but little used, though 
it is not devoid of goodness of sound, as may be seen from the examples in 
fie. 123) 9. and;t.\p. 210, and fig. 129, m. p2212. 


The fourth inversion, (§ 87,) is little used, and little fit to be used. Fig. 
123, x. p. 210. 


yas 


It not unfrequently proves to be difficult to the less expert, to distinguish 
this species of harmony. As a facility in this case, it may be observed, 
that, among the notes of which such a harmony consists, there are always 
two, which form with each other the interval of a superfluous sixth, or ofa 
diminished third; in fig, 123, e. g. on page 210, we everywhere find either 
f—d#, or d-—f. ‘The upper note of the superfluous sixth, or the lower 
note of the diminished third, is always the elevated third of the fundamen- 
tal note, and hence the fundamental harmony of the above example is °)7. 


In like manner, we find, in fig. 124, p. 211, the superfluous sixth AbD—f#, 
which accordingly indicates the fundamental harmony °97, and in the same 
manner, we recognize, in fig. 125, p. 211, the fundamental harmony °g7; 
in fig. 126, p. 211, °07,— in fig. 127, p. 212, °€#7,—in fig. 128, p. 212, 
oa’, &e. ‘8 


a 


a 


—e 
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§ 93 


Since, moreover, such chords as those which have been described, do not 
admit ef being represented in our system of notes without the prefixing of a 
chromatic sign to at least one note, so every chord of this species, in like 
manner as the chord of the diminished seventh, (§ 86,) may be called @ 
chromatic chord. (General Music Teacher, § XVII, Remark, No. 12.) 


§ 94. 


In like manner as in the chords hitherto treated, the small fundamental 
third of a four-fold chord with a small fifth was arbitrarily transformed into 
a large third, we may at least conceive to ourselves the fifth of a principal 
four-fold chord to be arbitrarily lowered, as e. g. the large fifth ff trans- 
formed into a small fifth /, in the harmony 337, in which case the harmony 
[B d# f# a] appears as being changed to [B D# f a]; e.g. fig. 134, be- 
low: 


(Fig BAD ii neo i2¢ tS 5 4 Se ee 
aga (ele eee 


One perceives at the first glance, that in such a case exactly the same 
harmonic combination occurs as is produced by an arbitrary elevation of 
the third of the harmony °§7, and that accordingly the chords above refer- 
red to in figs. 123—133, on pages 210—213, all admit of being regarded 
as principal four-fold chords transformed. 

Consequently such a harmonic combination as the following, e. g. 


> #840 9_26 


aoa ym 


is equivocal, in the circumstance, that it may be explained in two different 
ways; namely, either as depending upon the fundamental harmony °¢7, 
with an elevated third, or as depending upon the erage J27, with a de- 
pressed fifth. (Compare § 100, at A. 3.) 


We shall find in the sequel, particularly in the doctrine of transition, that 
harmonic combinations of the species treated in this section admit of being 
explained according to yet another species, by often reducing themselves to 
mere transitions. 


§ 95. 


It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that such chords as those in fig. 123. 
p—u. on page 210, have, when regarded according to the distances of the 
keys of a piano-forte, a perfect resemblance to other four-fold chords which 
are entirely diverse. Compare fig. J. with A, 


7 
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(J.) (K.), 1g 


Di p%e— Dib 6— 
ie gansta” Br 
The difference consists, in a manner, only in name: one sounds like the 
other (and particularly so according to our received system of temperament, 
Music Teacher, § XIX.) Hence arises again a new equivocalness. (Com- 


pare § 100, B.) 


Here too, exercises of the kind proposed in § 88, cannot fail to be use- 
ful. 


REMARK. 


I must here add some farther remarks upon the mode of representation* which I 
have adopted from § 89 onward to the present place, for the purpose of showing, that 
it is both more simple and more natural than that found in our theories heretofore, and 
also that it presents a greater variety of aspects, and is consequently more rich and 
Sruitful in explanation. 

That it is more simple, is sufficiently shown bya single consideration. While accord- 
ing to my mode of representation, the following four different harmonic combinations 


D c 

(1.) b (2.) a (3.) @ (4.). a 
d# dt d# dz 

F F F F 


all admit of being derived from one and the same fundamental harmony, which is al- 
ready known, and indeed either from the harmony °b? with an elevated third, or from 
the principal four-fold chord 337 with a depressed fifth; our musical teachers hereto- 
fore, on the contrary, conceived themselves obliged to invent four peculiar and distinct 


_ fundamental chords for the explanation of these four harmonic combinations, namely: 
| (1.) aso called large-diminished, (2.) a doubly diminished three-fold chord, (3.) and 


_(4.) two seventh harmonies of a similar species: 


ix a c 

| (I.) f (II.) a (IL.) f = (IV.) a 
d# f d# f 
B D+ B D# 


and, accordingly, the chord which is designated by a figure (1.) above, is here ex- 
_ plained as a second inversion of the fundamental harmony (I.); figure (2.) as the first 


inversion of the fundamental harmony (II.); figure,(3.) as the second inversion of the 


fundamental harmony (III.); and figure (4:) as the first inversion of (IV.). Now on 


the question, which of the two offers the advantages of the greater simplicily, no one 


can be at a loss to decide. (Comp. the remark on § 51.) 

So also does my mode of explanation show itself, with equal clearness, to be more 
in conformity with the nature of the thing, than the old method, and that too in many 
particulars. 


* This mode of representation, which coincides in part with Kirnberger’s in d. W. 
Grds. § 15, was first proposed and employed by me in the first volume of this Theory, 
which appeared in the year 1817, pp. 130 and 177, and in the third volume, p. 215, and 
may be considered as received ever since that time; it has at least been adopted by 
the modern writers, though without naming me in the case. 
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In the first place, it sounds rather strangely, to hear the term fundamental harmony 
predicated of combinations of tones which are not found associated together in the scale 


of any one key whatever, as [F d# b], [F d# a], [F d#a b] and [F d#ac]. 

In the second place, these fundamental harmonies, and especially that in No. IV, if 
they were to be recognized as such, would depart, in respect to harmonic succession, 
from the nature of all other harmonies: for, in supposing the fundamental harmony 
No. IV to form the basis of the chord No 4, and the tone D# to be the fundamental 
tone, we are opposed by all the inconsistencies and absurdities which we have censured 
above in respect to other pretended fundamental harmonies, (in the remark on § 88,) 
while, on the contrary, as soon as all four combinations are regarded as depending 
upon °7 or 337, it becomes perfectly natural that they all require the three-fold chord 
of Z. 

And if, thirdly, the progression of the individual intervals of these combinations is 
taken into the account, and it is found, that every thing agrees to the fact, as, accord- 
ing to this latter view, it certainly must, that in all the combinations of Nos. 2 to 4, 


above, the tone a inclines to proceed exactly according to the laws for the progression 


of sevenths, while the tone C, in each instance, demeans itself as a small ninth &c.,— 
if this also be taken into the account, certainly every doubt must be dispelled. 

Finally, as to the affirmation made in the commencement of this remark, that my 
mode of representing the chords in question has more variety of aspect and is therefore 
more rich and frutiful in explanation, I must refer, in part, to §94 above, and in part ' 
and indeed chiefly to developements which will hereafter be made in the course of the 
work. 

The fact, moreover, that this whole species of transformation admits of being ex- 
plained as consisting of mere transition notes, will be mentioned farther on (§ 406.) 

I have entirely omitted to mention, moreover, in the foregoing paragraphs, the fact 
that theorists* explain the use of the chords here under consideration, and especially 
that of the chord of the superfluous sixth, in the so called strict mode of writing, and 
particularly in the church style, As DISALLOWED. I might easily despatch this subject 
at once, by referring to passages hitherto quoted from the classic musical composers, 
J. Haydn, e. g. in his soul-stirring ‘‘ Salve Regina,’’ (which is, perhaps, more truly 
of the church music character, than any of his other church pieces,) after a prelude 
of ten measures, commences the singing voices in a free manner with the chord of the 
superfluous sixth, fig. 128, p. 212; and surely no one will be profane and base enough to 
censure this angelic song! I might satisfy myself with simply referring to this and to 
many other like authorities. Since, however, the expressions allowed and forbidden 
in this or that style meet us at every glance into the theoretical books hitherto pub- 
lished, I will here take occasion to explain myself once for all on this subject. Jn the 
jirst place, then, as it respects the distinction between strict and free style, I will here 
only confess beforehand (what I propose hereafter more fully to develope in its proper 
place, namely in connection with the subject of Aesthetics) that I think but little of 
this whole distinction, and least of all of those technical theories which say: ‘* this or 
that is forbidden in the strict style, but is allowed in the free.’? Whatever sounds pos- 
itively ill, theory should forbid every where; but that which sounds well, can rationally 
be forbidden no-where. Accordingly, if a prohibition is really well founded, that style 
only is good which avoids what is forbidden, and every other, which, less scrupulous, 
violates that principle—steps over upon that forbidden ground, is necessarily a faulty 
style—the so called free style, i. e. a style contrary to good rule, and of course a bad 
style, or, to say the least, a worse one than the other. 


*E. g. Marpurg in s. Generalb, HU. 2. Abschn. 2 und 3. Absatz. Seite 125, Art, 
5. § 2, &e. 
(28) 
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As it respects, im particular, the secular or profane, and the church or sacred style, I 
have very much too high an opinion of the latter to regard it as essentially dependent 
upon such technical prohibitions. Woe to the dignity of the church style, if its dis- 
tinction from the profane, is to be sought in its being prohibited the use of this or 
that technical material! What would a sensible painter say, if a theorist were to teach 
him, that in painting a spiritual picture he must use no red, no green, and no fire-color,— 
or that he must allow no two lines to occur in the picture which would form with each 
other an angle of so and so many degrees?! Perhaps, indeed, in some cases he will 
not see fit, in a picture of the child in the manger, to blend the purple color in the 
harmony of shadings, but, suppose he does not use it in this particular case, will he for 
this reason be guilty of so gross an impropriety as to condemn its use in general for a 
religious picture? and thus of course even in a glorification? or a sharp angle ina 
crucifizion or scourging? (Upon the essential nature of the church style, compare 
moreover my treatise in the third volume of the periodical Cacilia, 5th year, 1825, 
page 173.) 

Finally, something requires to be said in relation to the fact, that many theorists for- 
bid chords of the species now under consideration, in certain positions, which I have not 
myself, in the foregoing paragraphs, forbidden. Thus, e, g. Marpurg*, and after him 
Henry Christian Koch,t teaches that the so called doubly diminished three-fold chord 


[d+ fa] in the fourth-sixth position,t thus e. g. [A f d#,] is not in practice [‘‘ in der 
prazxi’’] to be used.—This again is very incorrect, as is shown even by fig. 123, q, p. 
210, to say nothing of other proof. It is true indeed that in the position above named 
[A d+ f,] this chord sounds harshly; but this is not due to the so called sixth-fourth 
position, but to the diminished third [d# f] already considered in § 91, (B.) 

With equal inaccuracy Koch§ teaches, that the (proposed) seventh harmony [D# F 
A c] is to be used only in the first inversion [F A e d#]. According to this, the exam- 
ple [A cf d#] would be unusable! fig. 123, ¢, p. 210; while at the same time it is 
only such positions as [A c d# f] that sound harshly, and these on the ground of their 
diminished third. 

It is here very clearly seen, how the inventors of the above mentioned prohibition 
of the fourth-sixth and the third-fourth-sixth position allow themselves to be deceived 
by one-sided and partial views! They unquestionably had in their eye, at the time of 
writing, those very combinations in which diminished thirds happened to occur, and, 
without observing that the badness of sound in this particular case arose from the di- 
minished third, and instead of forbidding simply this, they were short-sighted enough 
to look for the cause of the imperfection of sound in the fourth-sixth or third-fourth 
position in the gross, and inconsiderate enough to proclaim the immature result of such 
a partial, limited, observation, as a universal prohibitory law! 

Thus the teachers of the art (I do not say all this merely on the ground of the case 
before us, which is really one of very little importance, but as a general remark once 
for all, because our books of instruction in the art teem with prohibitions and direc- 
tions of a like stamp, as an ordinary and general fact!)—have, by an unadvised stamp- 
ing of partially true but yet essentially misconceived observations proposed as general 


_ rules, loaded the doctrines of the art by degrees with an unfortunate mass of groundless 


prohibitions, which, as needless fetters, can only injure the art without benefitting it, 


and which we may in a thousand cases freely violate without in the least offending the 


ear. This fact is the more striking, inasmuch as these teachers, and particularly 


*In s. Generalbass, I. Theil, 1. Abschn. 3. Absatz, § 27, S. 44, Ziff. 2. 
tins. Anl. z. Compos. 1. Bd. S. 79. 

ti. e. in the second inversion.—Tr. 

§ S. 97. 
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Koch,* treat such chords as [f a b d#], and so alsot the chords [D¥# fa ], [D# fac], 


and [F a b d#], &c., which sound very harshly even to one with the most indifferent 
ear, §§ 90, 91,—as usable chords and omit to make the slightest mention of their 
harshness;—a fact which at least proves that the above mentioned fruitfulness of these 
law-giving masters in prohibitions is not the result of a particularly delicate ear. 

It is not due, therefore, to greater strictness on their side and less scrupulousness on 
mine, that I do not forbid much that is found forbidden in the books of the art now 
extant. The above example, which is by no means the only one to be noticed, affords 
a positive proof to the contrary. But it is true, that I do not prohibit to the flower- 
gardener a whole species of flowers, because in a particular case I happened to dis- 
cover a wasp ina single one. It certainly is the better course to remove the wasps 
and let the flowers stand, rather than uproot the latter and yet leave the same vermin 
to prey at their leisure upon other flowers. 

In general,—for I now speak at once both of great and of litéle strictness, —the pres- 
ent Theory will be found neither more free nor yet more strict than every other, but 
just as strict and just as free as any other. I shall call attention to every harshness 
which other writers have left unnoticed, and others again I shall unconditionally for- 
bid. How many or how few harsh or smooth combinations of tones areto be made use 
of, for this or that object of art, is a question which it is not the province of technics 
to determine; its decision belongs rather to a correct musical feeling and to the most 
advanced departments of aesthetics. 


§ 95 bis. 


If we were to investigate, in like manner as we did in §§55 2s, 63 bis, 
and 87 °, the different distances of tones which occur between the ele- 
ments of a harmonic combination of the species now under consideration in 
every possible position, we should find numberless new varieties both of the 
different elements of such harmonic combinations, considered in relation to 
one another in the general, and of each tone of the same, taken in refer- 
ence to the base tone, according as this or that tone is placed in the base. 
(We shall again refer to this variety in the remark on § 99,—which, how- 
ever, cannot be actually employed in its fu// extent, for reasons which were 
stated in relation to certain positions in § 91.) 


§ Q5 ter. ‘ 


If, as was done in §§ 55'er, 55 qater, 63ter, and 87er, in relation to the 
harmonies there mentioned, we inquire fully into the number of the different 
possible positions of the tones of which the species of harmonic combina- 
tions of tones here under review consist, we should find their entire number 
to be 120, as it was in § 87"; but many of these, as already observed, 
are not practicably usable, because on the one hand the fundamental is 


*In the place above referred, page 97. 
¥ In seinem Handbuche beim studium der Harmonie, 8. 264, 266 und 268. 
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here also for the most part omitted, and on the other all those positions in 
which the fundamental fifth would come to stand higher than the third, are 
little used. (§ 91.) 


ei) a 
TRANSITION. 


§ 96. 


One method of introducing tones into a harmony which are entirely for- 
eign to it,—a method of very extensive application,—is that which we 
denominate transition. 

This species of transformation cannot here, indeed, be fully treated; yet, 
we will acquaint ourselves with some of its leading features by way of an- 
ticipation. 

Transition depends essentially upon the circumstance, that a voice, be- 
fore giving a particular tone that belongs to a fundamental harmony, may 
first give the next higher or lower tone; and since, in doing this, the voice 
as it were passes over the latter on its way to the proper harmonic tone, so 
this previously struck tone is for this reason called a transition tone,* or 
simply a@ transition, and sometimes also a fore-note or previously struck note, 
because it is struck in advance of its principal tone—the tone to which it 
leads. If e.g. in fig. 138, 2, 


(Fig. 135 i.) [k.] 
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the base voice moves from the fundamental tone c, over the tone d—a tone 
foreign to the harmony, to the third e, and if by this means the tones 
[d g ce] sound together at the second quarter note, still this combination, 
notwithstanding the transient or transition tone d, here associated with it, 
may be regarded as depending upon the fundamental harmony @. 

In like manner in fig. 136, 


(Fig. 186.) 
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*The word ** transition’’ is compounded of the Latin preposition ‘‘ trans,’ over, and 
‘the verb ‘‘ eo,’’ to go, and hence means literally a going over, a passing over. TR. 
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where, in the upper voice, the transition tone /# stands before g, and, in 


the second voice, the transition tone d# stands before e, the combination 
[c g d# f#] is to be recognized as the three-fold chord @, merely transformed 
or modified by fore-notes. 


§ 97. 


For the purpose of distinctly marking a tone as a transition tone, in the 
examples which we use, we will place either over or under the note a diag- 
onal stroke (~ or S); and to distinguish a fore-note or transition note from 
below, we will use a stroke directed upward (~),—while, to designate a 
fore-note from above, we will employ astroke directed downward (\). Ac- 
cordingly, in fig. 135, 7, p. 220, an upward stroke stands over d, while in 
fig. 135, k, p. 220, a downward stroke is employed. 


§ 98. 


This species of transformation, again, is a rich source of equzvocalness. 
For, e g. in fig. 137, 


(Fig. 137.) 
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Tyke Pagan Pa ae RE ETE CE Ia 

6-2=\=s= 1-5 =|2= 
sgt BESS: Ia ieee REST R SCC <aee RECN 
a o an = ut 


the tone 4 in the combination [b e g c], in the first measure, occurs as a 
transition tone, and, according to this, the fundamental harmony would be & 
with the transition tone 4. Still, this combination might also be regarded 


as @&7. In like manner, the combination [g e a c] in the following measure, 
admits of being regarded either as @ with the transition tone g, oras @’, &c. 

Whether a particular harmonic combination which, considering the tones 
of wnich it consists, has precisely the appearance of a chord consisting of 
proper harmonic tones, but which, if we regard one or more of its elements 
as transition tones, shows itself to depend upon an entirely different har- 
mony,—is to be explained as belonging to the one or the other, must, as we 
shall find in the sequel, be determined in each particular case that occurs, 
from the connection of the musical sense. 

A combination of this kind, which has the appearance of a chord consist- 
ing of harmonic tones, without actually being such, i. e. without in fact 
being such to the ear,—we will hereafter denominate AN APPARENT chord. 

Thus much, in the way of brief hints, and in advance of the general 
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subject, as to the manner in which tones foreign to the harmony may occur 
as tones of transition. More hereafter in connection with the doctrine of 
such transitions where it is strictly and fully treated. 


(4.) 
OTHER TONES FOREIGN TO THE HARMONY. 
§ 99. 


Besides the above mentioned ways, in which tones entirely foreign to a 
harmony introduce themselves into it, there are also many other ways in 
which the same thing is done; but the discussion of these must likewise be 
deferred till hereafter. (See on this subject § 453, and what follows.) 


REMARK. 


The foregoing treatment of the doctrine of the transformation of harmonies, and 
especially that of the different distances at which at one time this and at another time 
that interval of this or that harmony occurs from this or that other interval of the 
same, (§ 55 4s.) and in particular from the lowest tone (the base tone), §§ 60, 61, 62, 
63, 63 is. 63 ter.) and particularly the doctrine which shows how a tone which stands at 
such and such a particular number of degrees from the base tone may be at one time this 
and at another time that interval or element of at one time this and at another time that 
harmony (e.g. the large third of the base tone at one time the actual fundamental third 
of a large three-fold harmony, or of a principal or a large four-fold harmony, and at 
another the fundamental fifth of a small three-fold harmony or of a secondary four- 
fold harmony, &c.—and again the fundamental seventh of a large four-fold harmony, 
&c. &c. § 63 ter.) I say, the foregoing treatment of this doctrine affords us before- 
hand a means of determining the question, how much of rationality is exhibited in the 
fact, that all our books of instruction on musical composition hitherto have, from be- 
ginning to end, devoted themselves to the business of showing how a tone which stands 
at the distance of such and such a number of degrees from the base tone, ase. g. the 
third or the fourth of the base tone, the seventh of the base tone, &c., may or must 
be treated, prepared, resolved,—regarded as a so-called consonance or dissonance,—and 
how it is to be doubled or ot doubled, and the like, and the fact that all our theoretical 
writers hitherto have made the entire doctrine of musical composition depend solely 
and exclusively upon the consideration of the distance of this or that tone from the 
base tone, and, instead of attending to the essential and fundamental PROPERTIES of 
the different harmonic combinations and of each of their elements, they give us rather 
a troublesome set of mere casuistic prescriptions upon the treatment of the intervals 
of the base tone. 

The very first clear view of the thing, even the first and indeed the most transient 
consideration of the fact, that the interval (distance) at which a tone occurs from the 
one which happens in a particular instance to lie in the base, is a mere adventitious 
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circumstance—a matter that has no concern whatever with the fundamental properties 
of the thing, that does not in the least affect its essential nature, and that, e. g. a tone 
which constitutes the large third of the base tone, may occur in a numberless variety 
of different ways, (as remarked above,) and may be in one case something essentially 
and entirely diverse from what it is in this or that other case, &c.,—even the slightest 
consideration ‘of this plain matter of fact, must, we should suppose, have dissuaded 
theorists, even in the very first attempt, from making the theory of musical composition 
thus consist in a doctrine devoted to the simple point of showing how the third, the fourth, 
§c. is to be regarded and treated ; and whoever impartially reflects on the subject must 
regard it as truly astonishing, not indeed that the very first individual who happened to 
hit upon such an idea did not give it up again in the same hour in which he conceived 
it, but that even for centuries the very same unfortunate course has been pursued in 
ALL our books hitherto written on the subject, and has travelled down with implicit 
faith from generation to generation even to the present time! 

As I have already said, even the slighest glance 

(1.) at the changes of distance from the base tone which are brought to view in the 
doctrine of the mere transformations of position, and particularly in that of the inver- 
sions, (§ 57, § 60 at the end, § 61, 62, 63, 63 4%s. and especially § 63 /er-) and at the 
fact that a given tone, as e. g. the third or the fourth of the base tone, may be almost 
endlessly various in its essential character, (of which diversity we commenced a com- 
putation in the above quoted § 63 ¢er. but left uncompleted on account of the excessive 
multiplicity into which it ran, though we found simply in the case of the large and 
small third of the base tone, that the former is capable of seven different varieties, and 
the latter of eleven;)—I say, even a transient glance at such a fact shows how very 
silly an undertaking it is, to attempt to make the doctrine of musical composition con- 
sist in a collection of rules upon the treatment of the third, the fourth, &c., and how 
impossible it is that such a course should lead to the truth. 

This consideration becomes still farther strengthened, if we reflect, that other trans- 
formations give birth to yet a multitude more of diversities and resemblances, ase. g. 

(2.) the transformation of a principal four-fold chord by the addition of a large 
ninth, (§ 80), or 

(3.) a small ninth, (§ 83), on which point I will, merely by way of example, call 
attention to the fact, that in the third inversion of such a harmony; [F B d a], or 
[F Bd ab], the ninths appear as large or small thirds of the base tone and thus the 
seven and eleven possible varieties mentioned above in (1.), which pertain simply to 
the third, appear in the present case enhanced by two, namely from 7 to 8 and from 
11 to 12, making together 20,—to say nothing of the numerous new possible varieties 
which such a transformation produces in the case of other intervals, (particularly, e. g. 
in the case of the large fourths, by the fact that if, say, the small ninth itself is situ- 
ated in the base, the fundamentul fifth appears as the large fourth, just as does the 
fundamental tone in the second inversion of a diminished three-fold chord, or a four- 
fold chord with a small fifth, as e. g. [F B d] or [F Bd a,] or as does the fundamental 
third in the third inversion of a principal four-fold chord [F B d g],—from which few 
things it is perceived that the large fourth of the base tone may be at one time the 
fundamental tone of either a diminished three-fold chord or of a four-fold chord with 
a small fifth, and at another the fundamental fifth of a principal four-fold chord, &c.) 

(4.) Again, this already pretty large multiplicity obtains a new augmentation by the 
consideration of the still farther possible varieties which arise, at one time with and at 
another time without the addition of a ninth, in the transformation of the harmony 4 
by the elevation of its fundamental third, or in the transformation of the harmony X7 
by the depression of its fifth, (§§ 89—94,) and which still farther increase the number 
of 20 possible varieties exhibited, by way of example in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 above, to 
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compute all which, even to only a limited extent, would be but a most tedious task, and, 
considering the already sufficiently incomprehensible multiplicity of the possible varieties 
before us, must appear entirely superfluous and unnecessary,—especially inasmuch as, 
instead of such detail, even whole masses—whole new classes of yet additional possi- 
ble varieties of character crowd themselves upon us again from other quarters, when 
we consider 

(5.) that each species of fundamental harmony may be found on more than one de- 
gree of the Key, ase. g. a small three-fold harmony may occur either on the first, or 
the fourth degree of the small [minor] scale, and also on the second, third, or sixth 
degree of the large [major] scale, (§ 155 at 2 and J;) that thus, in saying as we did, 
e. g. in § 63¢er; that the large third of the base tone may be, among other things, the 
fundamental fifth of a three-fold harmony, we said by far too little: the ‘‘ among other 
things’’ is yet far from being exhausted and must rather be much extended, as follows: 
the large third of the base tone, may among other things be the fundamental fifth of a 
small three-fold harmony, and that too, either a fundamental fifth of a small three fold 
harmony of a small [minor] Key, or of a large [major] Key, and that too either of the 
first, or the fourth degree of a.small [minor] Key, or of the second, third, or sixth de- 
gree of a large [major] Key; and, accordingly, in the same ratio, each of all the other 
varieties hitherto enumerated, must again be still farther multiplied! If we bring still 
farther into the estimate, the fact, 

(6.) that, as appears from the doctrine of transitions, tones of transition and other 
tones foreign to the harmony, particularly suspensions, may occur at every distance 
from the base tone, and accordingly every interval, at whatever distance from the base 
tone, may be a transition, accessory, or suspension tone to this or that interval of this 
or that fundamental harmony of this or that degree of this or that large [major] or 
small [minor] scale, and indeed, 

(7.) that the base tone itself may be such a transient, or transition tone of any one 
of the above mentioned species, and that thus all the intervals reckoned from the 
same, at once change their numerical names, and, losing all boundaries and limits, pass 
into a perfectly immeasurable ocean of incomprehensibility ;— 

If, I say, all this be considered, it becomes truly unaccountable, how theorists could 
be blind enough not to see, that it was a perfectly preposterous idea, to think of giv- 
ing rules which should suit such a boundless diversity of cases,—cases which often 
have nothing in common with each other except the mere accidental circumstance that 
the distance of the notes from the base tone amounts to a third, a fourth, and the’ 
like, while in their essential nature they are so entirely diverse, that what is true in 
one or more of these cases, becomes, for that very reason, wholly inappropriate to the 
rest, and often indeed the very opposite of the truth! Hence, moreover, it seems 
very strange, that they should not have perceived it to be a most extraordinary act of 
rashness—a rashness explainable only on the ground of an extremely partial and lim- 
ited observation—to proceed forthwith to proclaim that which they might perhaps have 
observed to hold good in some half dozen or a dozen of a hundred possible cases, as a 
general truth and a rule holding good for the whole hundred cases, when, in applica- 
tion to all the other cases of the kind, the whole mass of which the gentlemen never 
once thought to examine, they must of course necessarily prove totally untrue.— 
Hence the numberless inaccuracies and palpable untruths which meet one’s eye on the 
slightest examination of that mass of rules which have arisen in this mischievous way, 
—hence the laughable quarrels upon the consonance or the dissonance of the fourth,— 
hence the rule, that all sevenths must be resolved downwards, &c. &c.;—hence all 
the unhappy ellipses and catachreses, the innumerable exceptions and licenses, and, in 
short, all the countless inconsistencies and contradictions, of which I have marked 
only a small number by way of example in different parts of this book, as e. g. in the 
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remarks on §§ X, 103, 107, 221, 242, 312, 314, 320, 324, 341, 379, 392, 426, 429, 451, 
452, 453, 454, 521, 522, 539, 574, &c. 

The infelicitous idea of founding the doctrine of musical composition upon the inter- 
vals of the base tone seems to me very much like an attempt to establish a theory of 
the knowledge of mankind upon the consideration, whether a man’s name begins with 
the first, with the second, &c., letter of the alphabet, calling those perhaps whose 
name commences with the second, or with the third letter, &c , seconds, fourths, &c., 
and then giving rules to determine how all those persons whose names begin with a 
letter standing at such and such a distance from the head of the alphabet, are to be 
regarded, treated and the like.—Now, just as so absurd a doctrine, having respect solely 
to that which is external and accidental, casting into the shade the observation of the 
essential, and, in a hundred different ways, essentially different fundamental properties 
of human nature, and turning the attention ex-professo wholly fiom these, and direct- 
ing it exclusively to the accidental numbers of the letters, could not possibly be called 
rational,—just as it would bespeak the grossest short-sightedness in an anthropologist, 
if, because he had for once observed in the case of half a dozen men whose names be- 
gan with B, that they had this and that character, that they must be treated so and 
so, &c., he should therefore write in his theory the rule, that men whose names begin 
with B have this and that character, must be treated so and so, and the like,—just as 
such rules, looking away from the essential and deriving their origin from that which 
is merely accidental, although indeed they happen to be entirely true in relation to 
those six men, yet, as rules, are utterly false and that too in as many different ways as 
there can be essential diversities of character under one and the same initial letter 
(essentially different intervals under one and the same distance from the base tone, )— 
just so a doctrine of musical composition which adjusts its laws to the distances of 
tones from the base tone, cannot be otherwise than in thousands and thousands of 
cases false and deceptive. 


The fallacy in this case (as is shown in the passages above referred to) is so palpa- 
ble, so easily recognized, and indeed absolutely incapable of eluding notice, and so nu- 
merous cases must necessarily have occurred to the authors of those theories, to con- 
tradict’ the rules inconsiderately laid down by them, that they must, with the very 
slightest attention, have become satisfied of their entire falsity and deceptiveness, 


But what shall we think of the fact that they, in spite of the knowledge thus obtrud- 
ing itself on their view, still do not retract these principles in search of those that are 
true, but for a century past have continued and still continue to promulgate principles 
as true and valid, which prove themselves false by the slightest examination. 

Indeed, if musical teachers were not otherwise totally blind, they could not fail soon 
to see, that not only those precepts, in themselves considered, but even the whole 
foundation of their system in general, the whole idea, the whole doctrine of musical 
composition according to the distances of tones, adjusted to the intervals of the base 
tone, is irrational and absurd in the fundamental idea itself, that an exclusive regard 
being had to the mere contingencies of the distances of the tones can only serve to ab- 
stract the attention from the fundamental properties of every tone, from its relution to 
the fundamental harmony, at whatsoever distance from the base tone it may at any 
time appear, and, in a word, from the fundamental nature of the tones, and to fix it 
upon the mere empty external distances of tones,—that hence the adoption of this 
course, directing itself, as it always does, to the mere unessential, contingent and ya- 
riable matters, can never lead to real results, that this course must accordingly be giv- 
en up, and that in its stead an entirely different course must be taken—one founded 
on that which is real, on the fundamental and essential nature of the tones,indepen- 
dently of the contingence of the ever variable distances of tones,—that the truth must 
he sought in another way. ' ' 


[29] 
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But what shall we say of the fact that theorists, who, with but very slight attention 
and very little knowledge, could not possibly fail to see this, have, nevertheless, for a 
whole century past, still continued on in the same old way, and still hand down, from 
generation to generation, the same false theory? 

What moreover shall be said of the fact, that they adopt this course in their teach- 
ing, not merely now and then, in a general way, but that, in their theories of musical 
composition, they teach almost nothing else than just this doctrine of the progressions 
of intervals, so that one finds in our books of instruction, from beginning to end, almost 
nothing else than merely rules in respect to this or that interval, as if there were really 
nothing else,—as e. g. almost nothing of all that which constitutes the contents of my 
second and third volume, particularly of §§ 155 and what follows, §§ 190—225, 226— 
228, &c.? What shall we say to the fact, that even the few scattered fragments of all 
those doctrines which [fragments] are to be found in them, consist throughout in noth- 
ing else than rules erroneously deduced in a similar way, proving correct indeed in a 
few cases, but not correct in innumerable others, and yet, with a most frivolous levity, 
received without examination, and decided upon in two words, and hence of course 
proving utterly false, as e. g. the whole doctrine of harmonic successions is made to 
consist in a single rule which is to hold good of all the thousands of possible harmonic 
successions!! (See the remark on § 221, and on §§ 242, 312, 379, 429, &c.) And, 
finally, what shall we say of the fact, that they, thus proffering a doctrine composed 
from its very foundation of sheer absurdities and inconsistencies, still give it the spe- 
cious appearance of being built on the infallible basis of muthemuatical principles, pre- 
tending to a mathematical creation of the scale, e. g. and a mathematical settlement of the 
idea of consonance and dissonance, and the like, while yet after all, the whole of this 
is but a tissue of rash and hasty deductions from facts but partially true, and of math- 
ematical propositions which, though true indeed in themselves, are utterly irrelevant 
in the case under consideration. (Remark on § X of Musical Teacher, and on § 103.) 


That I have not over-stated things in the foregoing remarks, is but too palpably 
shown in all the places referred to. 

But if such is the state of the case, if these theories are really nothing but an accu- 
mulation of rules whose falsity is continually shown by the test of the very best prac- 
tice, it certainly is not strange that such a doctrine of musical composition comes at 
last to be a mere butt of derision, or at most a bugbear, to which musical composers, 
decort gratia (for reputation’s sake) exhibit a show of veneration, though they never 
once think of following its laws, as indeed they never ought to; because, those laws 
are in fact incorrect, and innumerable things are forbidden by them which are in truth 
perfectly faultless and perfectly agreeable to the ear,—a fact which most palpably 
demonstrates the inanity of such rules. 

My present attempt at a theory of musical composition may not indeed be free from 
numerous faults, but it shall at least be free from the reproachful fundamental 
fault of seeking out its radical principles by a course so preposterous,—preposterous 
in the very direction it takes, and hence absolutely incapable, from its very direction, 
of leading to the truth,—and free also from the rashness of proclaiming as fundamen- 
tal principles and laws, observations pretended to have been duly made, though without 
being subjected to the test of examination—observations partially true indeed and 
holding good in some individual cases, but yet untrue and inapplicable in a hundred 
other cases,—of still continuing on, from sheer indolence and in spite of all the palpa- 
ble evidence to the contrary, in an erroneous course that can only lead to delusions, 
and of extolling such a course as if it were the very way to eternal salvation;—I say, 
from such a stain at least, my Theory shall be free. 


This is properly the only peculiar merit that I claim to myself as property, since, on 
the other hand, 1 am entirely satisfied that any man who should once have struck upon 
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the way that has now happened to be first trodden by myself, namely, that of ob- 
serving the real and fundamental properties of the tones and their relation to the fun- 
damental harmony, instead of the infelicitous observance of the mere distances of the 
tones,—that of independent personal thought and reflection, instead of a servile echo- 
ing of another’s rules which owe their own origin only to the want of thought,—that 
of a complete survey of the field of musical doctrine, and, accordingly, of those parts 
of it of which hitherto nothing had been known—nothing had been introduced into the 
books of instruction, as if they had really no existence, &c.,—I say, I am entirely sat- 
ised, that any other man who should have struck upon this method, first indeed pur- 
sued by myself, might have written my Theory as well, and perhaps even far better, 
than I have myself been able to write it, doing it, as I have done it, as a subordinate 
labor amidst an hundred other heterogeneous principal engagements; and indeed I 
might say, that, in this respect, it is no art at all to construct a theory, which should 
be, I will not say, good, true, and correct, but at least beyond all comparison more 
correct, true, and rational, and more applicable in practice, than any ever could have 
been, constructed after the manner hitherto pursued. 


DIVISION IV. 


Se ee 


VIEW OF THE EQUIVOCALNESSES ARISING FROM THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
THE FUNDAMENTAL HARMONIES. 


§ 109. 


In the course of the different transformations of the fundamental harmo- 
nies heretofore mentioned, we have several times seen harmonic combina- 
tions arise which were most perfectly similar to other- harmonies, or to oth- 
er transformations of the same, and have found that thus not unfrequently 
one and the same harmonic. combination may be regarded as depending at 
one time upon one fundamental harmony, and at another time upon another. 

The fact here mentioned, namely the fact that one and the same harmonic 
combination may be derived from different fundamental harmonies, we 
will denominate, in general, harmonic equivocalness, or equivocalness in respect 
to the German letter [English black letter], because the fundamental har- 
monies are designated by German letters [English black letters. ] 

A more close examination leads us to distinguish two subordinate species, 
which we will designate by the appellations—simply harmonic and enhar- 


monic equivocalness. | \ 


(A.) Merely Harmonic Equivocalness. 


In the first place, we have seen cases in which two different fundamental 
harmonies became, by means of the transformation of the one or the other, 
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or of both together, so similar to each other in appearance as to both con- 
sist of precisely the same notes. The equivocalnesses referred to in §§ 72, 
82 and 98, are of this species. 


(1.) Take, e. g. the chord j : . : : Saou 


which may be, (according to § 50, «, 3,) 
either : : ‘ : : ; . : °0, 
or, (according'to§ 72,) . : : H : 4 Gees 


In the last case the chord would be in its second inversion, with the omis- 
sion of the fundamental note. 


fie 
So also the harmonic combination , : . : Di=—- 
may either depend upon the fundamental harmony : : &, 
or upon that of . : : ; : ; : Gi’, 
or re *y ° . ° e ° ° e air 
or ‘* ae e e e r ° e e od | 
or . hg e e e e e e e b, 
or fe er . ® e e e e e b7, 
or 3 eae ‘ : : ’ E ; G7, 
or 4 ey es a : ; : : £7, 
&c. &ce. (§ 63 ter, § 72,—Compare the remark on § 99.) 
: e-— 
(2.) The chord : : ; ; : = 3= 
may be at one time, (according to § 50, 6, 3,) . ; ‘ °p7, 
at another time, (according to §§ 78, 82,) ; : : Gx’, 


with the omission of the fundamental tone and the addition of the large 
ninth, 


(3.) The harmonic combination . : aft 1 eae =e 
depends either upon the fundamental harmony . ; ‘ on7. 


with an arbitrarily raised third, (§ 89,) 
or upon ; 


with a depressed fifth, (§ 94.) 


rae fia 

(4.) The combination j ; ‘ ' ° Di s— 
may at one time, (according to § 50, @, 4,) be regarded as . - Bt, 
at another time as. ; : : . , 2 IBD; 
with the transition tone a, S 50.) 
oragainas y . ; : ; . . + yey 


in the first inversion, in which case the tone a would be a transition tone 
before g, &c. ($$ 99, 343 and what follows, and 441.) 

The several species of harmonic equivocalness here mentioned under 
(A.) we will denominate in contradistinction from those which follow, mere- 
ly or simply harmonic equivocalness. 
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(B.) Enharmonic Equivocalness. 


But, in the second place, we have seen, that by the transformation of a 
harmony, those combinations arise whose elements differ from those of an 
entirely different fundamental harmony only by an enharmonic distinction, 
and hence, in a manner, only in name, or, in other words, that two differ- 
ent fundamental harmonies may become so similar to each other, by trans- 
formations, that (in our system of temperament) the one sounds precisely 
like the other, although their individual tones are called by other names 
and written with other notes. This is the case in the chords referred to in 
§§ 85 and 95, and partly also in those in § 94. Since, e. g. the tone ab 
sounds like g#, f like é*, &c. it follows that also the chord (B d f a)] sounds 
like [B d f g*], or like [B d e# g#], &&.  (§ 85.) 


The combination in question, e. g. sounds as : . ° Se 
if its fundamental harmony is . , : : : : a. 
ant, : : ; Z : : ; 4 : PL ahah Baie 
if its fundamental harmony is . : ‘ ‘ : : ‘ iE r, 
aa’, x J : ° ° ps P ni eg 
if its fundamental harmony is : 4 ° . ° ‘ - 77; 
if its fundamental harmony is . : : . ; ‘ ° "BHT, 


{Compare § 85.) 
In like manner, the chord [B) d f a)] sounds as [B) df g*],—(4 95) 
One and the same harmonic combination may therefore be (§ 50, 8, 1,) at 


a3 "9 Ll 
one time. ; : ‘ 4 : j v : Dix 3= 
and then the fundamental harmony is_. ; 4 . : . ¥b7; 
or at another time . ; : ; { : : ' | Fae 


and then its fundamental harmony is 

either (§ 89) . ° : . . ° : . : 

or (§ 94) , ‘ : y : h : f . 5 . 97. 
This second species of harmonic equivocalness, since it depends upon an 

enharmonic similarity, we will term enharmonic equtvocalness. 


In the sequel we shall find the aforementioned equivocalnesses to be, not 
only very important and fruitful in their developements, but also to be co- 
pious and inestimable sources of harmonic richness, of easy harmonic turns, 
and of a widely effective variegation of the harmonic web. 
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DIVISION V. 


CONSONANT AND DISSONANT CHORDS AND TONES. 
§ 101. 


Teachers of the musical art usually divide the entire mass of all the har- 
monies into consonant and dissonant,—in German, well sounding and all 
sounding,—|wohlklingende und iibelklingende. | 


Though I do not think much of this usually adopted division, yet I think 
it best to inform my readers, rather in the way of historical narration, what 
chords are usually called consonant, and what ones are termed dissonant. 


That harmony is denominated consonant in which none but so called con- 
sonances or consonant tones occur, while that is termed a dissonant chord 
which contains one or more so called dissonances or dissonant tones. 

Consonances or consonant tones are those which constitute the elements 
of a three-fold harmony, thus the fundamental tone, its third and its fifth, 
and of course the higher and lower octaves of these; and accordingly the 
only consonant combination of tones is the three-fold harmony. Every oth- 
er tone, on the contrary, is called dissonant, and hence every combination 
is dissonant, in which any other tone occurs, than the fundamental tone, its 
third, and the fundamental fifth. 

For the purpose of comparing the above described division of the whole 
kingdom of tones into consonant and dissonant, with the distinction which 
we have hitherto made between harmonic tones and tones foreign to the 
harmony, the following table may be useful: 

Fundamental tone, 
its third, Consonances. 
its fifth, 
| | its seventh. 


Foreign to the harmony,—every other tone. 


Harmonic tones, 
; Dissonances. 


That-is to say, the elements of a fundamental harmony are universally only 
; the fundamental tone, 
| its third, 
its fifth, and 
its seventh. 
Every other tone whatever that may occur in a harmonic combination, is 
not an element of the fundamental harmony, and is a tone foreign to the 
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harmony. In the division of the tones into consonant and dissonant, the 
first three species of harmonic tones, namely, 


the fundamental tone, 
its third, and 
its fifth, 
fall into one class, under the name of consonances, and the other class 
stands contradistinguished from this, under the name of dissonances—a 
class which embraces (a.) the fourth species of harmonic tones, the seventh, 
and also (.) all the tones foreign to the harmony. 

As the class of dissonances consists partly of harmonic tones and partly 
of tones which are foreign to the harmony, so the former might conveniently. 
be called harmonic dissonances, and the latter dissonances foreign to the har- 
mony. Instead of this name, however, it is more usual to call the former 
essential dissonances, and the latter accidental dissonances. 


§ 102, 


In the case of an interval which one tone forms with another—in the dis- 
tance of the one from the other, we can sometzmes recognize the fact that 
one of them is a dissonant tone, and thus far we can, as it were, speak of dis- 
sonant and consonant distances of tones. 

Of two tones, namely, which form with one another some other distance 
than a large or small third, fourth, fifth, or sixth, (the pure octave of these 
is understood with them,) one at Jeast is always no element of a three-fold 
harmony, and hence is a dissonant tone; (for, let the tones of which a three- 
fold harmony consists be transposed in all possible ways, and still it never 
happens that two of them form a seventh, a second, or any diminished or 
superfluous interval with one another, but always only large or small thirds 
or sixths, and large or small fourths or fifths,—(§ 55, dis, under 1;) and 
every chord in which two tones sound which form some other interval with 
one another, is always a dissonant chord. 


It is to be here observed, however, that the characteristic mark above 
given is merely a negative one, and that we cannot reverse the proposition 
and say, two tones which stand at the distance of a large or a small third, 
sixth, &c. from each other are always both consonant; for in the first inver- 
sion of the harmony (7, e. g. the base tone Bp and the tone J form a large 
or small fifth, and yet this f, being the original seventh, is still dissonant ;- 
and accordingly it cannot be said in general: ‘‘ the fifth is never a disso- 
nance, but always a consonance.’ 

Still less, secondly, can it be known from the distance of two tones from 
each other, which of the two is the dissonant one, or whether doth of the 
tones even be not dissonant. We should take care, therefore, not to re- 
ceive it as literally true, if we hear it said (as indeed we often enough do,) 
that ‘‘a tone which is a superfluous fifth or a second higher than another, 
is a dissonance,” or briefly, that ‘‘the superfluous second, or fifth, and the 
like, is a dissonance.”’ ‘Take, for example, the chord [Ap d fb]. The 
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proper third, 4, in this case, forms a superfluous second; but yet 5 zs not 
this superfluous second, but the base tone itself is the dissonant one.—If the 


same harmony be put into the third inversion—[f a? b d], f and a? forma 
amall third, and in this instance oth tones are dissonances, the f as the fun- 
damental seventh, the a the small ninth of the fundamental tone. 

Thus the proposition is true only with the above described limitation, and 
consequently only in the form in which it was expressed in the commence- 
ment of this section. (Compare the Remark on § 103.) 


§ 103. 


Many musical teachers call the fifth of the diminished three-fold chord also 
dissonant, and, accordingly, the diminished three-fold harmony a dissonant 
harmony. If this be admitted, the definition given in § 101 must be altered 
thus: every tone is dissonant, except the fundamental tone, its third, and 
its large fifth; and the characteristic sign given in § 102 must be expressed 
in the following manner: of two tones which form with each other some 
other interval than a large or small third, or sixth, smad/ fourth, or large 
fifth, or pure octave, (thus a second or seventh, a small fifth, a large fourth, 
or some other superfluous or diminished interval,) one is always a dissonant 
tone: in which case, again, the limitations suggested in the foregoing sec- 
tion must not be overlooked. 


Others spin out the distinction between consonances and dissonances still 
more finely, and distinguish perfect and zmverfect consonances, and also per- 
fect and imperfect dissonances,—and again altered dissonances,— principal 
dissonances, subordinate or secondary dissonances,—pseudo [false] consonances, 
pseud? [false1 dissonances, &c. and then quarrel among themselves on the 
question, what is to be reckoned in this and what in that division or subdi- 
Vision. 

Far from us be the lot of plunging into such fathomless erudition! It 
fortunately happens that we have no occasion for it in our Theory; for, we 
have not a single precept to give which holds good of all the dissonances 
and only of the dissonances, or which applies” to all the consonances and 
only to these; and'thus we could conveniently spare the whole distinction of 
consonances and dissonances. 

In order, however, still to derive some advantage from the attention here- 
tofore bestowed upon this distinction, we will at least do so much as to em- 
ploy it for the enrichment of our technical vocabulary, since the technical 
word consonance always affords us a convenient common name for the fun- 
damental tone, its proper third and fifth, while the word dissonance gives us 
a name for every tone which is not the fundamental tone, nor its third, nor 
its fifth, dat 7s something else. 


REMARK. 


Among all my views, differing from those commonly received, perhaps none will ap- 
pear more striking at first sight, or will more seriously call for an apology and a moxe 
particular confirmation, than those which [ have above ventured to express in relation 
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to the doctrine of consonances and dissonances. Iam therefore laid under the necessity 
of at least examining, with some degree of fullness how far the division of the whole 
kingdom of tones into two classes, called consonant and dissonant, (I.) is ia itself 
founded inthe nature of things, and, (II.) how far it is of practical utility. 

(1.) As it respects the ground and the value of this distinction in itself considered, it 
certainly receives no recommendation in the outset from the fact that three species of 
harmonic tones, namely the fundamental tone, the third and the fifth, constitute the one 
class, while the fourth species of harmonic tones, namely the sevenths, is referred to 
the other class, and is there, united with tones of all sorts which are foreign to the har- 
mony, to form one class with which it nevertheless has not a single essential and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in common, except simply the negative fact that its tones are 
not the fundamental tone, the fundamental third, or the fundamental fifth. 

If, e. g. in order to divide the letters of our alphabet into two classes, one were to 
throw the three vowels 4, E, J, into the one class, and all the letters into the second 
class which are not 4, E, or J, we should in the very outset conceive a distrust towards 
the value of such a classification. 

But if we go more deeply and particularly into the foundation of the thing itself, 
and inquire for a distinguishing ground of division, for a sound and satisfactory detini- 
tion of what is to be understood by consonance and dissonance, we shall find through- 
out but a very unsatisfactory answer. 

(4.) Would we, as many have done, put the ground of division in the large or small 
degree of melodiousness or goodness of sound, and say: a consonance is a combination 
of tones which makes an agreeable, while a dissonance is one which makes a disagree- 
able impression upon our ear, and thus the former is @ well sounding chord, but the lat- 
ter is an ill sounding chord? the reply is, this is all false. Were it true that conso- 
nances sound better than dissonances, then it would follow that music would be so 
much the more agreeable in sound, the more consonances and the fewer dissonances 
should occur in it, and vice versa; and it follows farther, that inasmuch as in the fine 
art of melodious or agreeable sound, strictly every thing ought to sound as well as pos- 
sible and nothing should sound il/ at all, so a piece of music, in order to be in the 
highest degree conformable to the principles of the art, must contain as few dissonan- 
ces as possible.—But the case by no means stands thus; on the contrary, the so called 
ill sounding chords, taken in the harmonic web, sound, as is well known, strikingly 
well, and thus the above mentioned ground of division and the definition correspond- 
ing to it, amount to nothing, because they throughout depend upon false suppositions. 

But if, after this examination, it were still worth a farther investigation, it would at 
once occur, that the whole essence of this ground of division turns merely upon the 
more or the less,—a circumstance which, from its very nature, is incapable of furnish- 
ing any firm and well defined boundary line. For, I should like to see the individual 
who would come forward and mark out the boundaries where the more well sounding 
ceases, and the less well sounding begins,—and would show what combinations of 
tones are to be regarded as lying on this side, and what as lying on that side of the 
limits ? 

(B.) Not much more valid than the ground of division and the definition connected 
with it, which we have examined above, are those which are based on the mathematical 
computation of the relations of vibrations.—We are taught that two tones are conso- 
nant, if they stand in the more simple relations, as it respects the velocity of their 
vibrations; whereas those whose relative velocities are expressed by the more compli- 
cated fractions, are called dissonant. The simplest relation is 1:1, after this 1:2,— 
then 2:3;—less and less simple and thus less and less consonant, i. e. more and more 
dissonant, would be the relations 3:4, 4:5, 5:6, 6:7, 7:8, 8:9, &c.—But the boundary 
line between consonant and dissonant (it is most usually taken thus) lies in 7; all that 
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lies on this side of such a boundary is called consonant, and all that lies on that side 
is termed dissonant, and a dissonant chord is every one in which tones occur which 
stand in a less simple relation to one another. 

In thus fixing the boundary line, (which by the way coincides with that of § 103 and 

must always be understood with the limitations there pointed out,) every thing, it is 
perceived, hangs simply upon the more or the less, and the line of distinction between 
consonant and dissonant, placed, as it is, in 7, is assumed in a purely arbitrary manner; 
for, since in a steady and constant progression no fixed point can ever be otherwise 
than arbitrarily assumed, so it is a purely arbitrary act to fix upon the number 7 asa 
point of limitation in the constant proportional series 1:2, 2:3, 3:4, 4:5, &c. Thus 
here also the distinction depends solely upon the will, and consequently any one may, 
at pleasure, distinguish the relations of tones‘on this side and on that side of the arbi- 
trarily assumed boundary line from one another, by peculiar technical names, and may 
choose for this purpose the expressions consonances and dissonances: but no reason can 
be found in the nature of the case, why the relations up to just this point of limitation 
should form a class by themselves and should be placed in opposition to those lying 
the other side of this point, and why they just so far should be called consonant or well- 
sounding, and from that point onward dissonant or ill-sounding. It is no matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that the musical literati do not agree on the question, whether the 
boundary should be fixed upon 7, as supposed above, or somewhere else, but have 
quarreled for a century past on the question, whether this or that interval, as e. g. the 
fourth, lies on this side or on that side of the dividing line, or, in other words, whether 
the line of division is to be fixed on this or that side of this or that more or less disso- 
nant or consonant interval. (§ 103.) 
' (C.) Other theorists, again, endeavor to find the ground of division and distinction 
_ between consonances and dissonances in the necessity of the preparation and resolution 
of the latter; and thus we find in books of high reputation the following definition: 4 
dissonance is an interval which must be prepared and resolved: (among others, e. g. 
Kollman’s Practical Guide to Thorough Bass, Chap. I. §10: A consonance is an 
_ interval that may be doubled, and that does not require a limited progression or resolu- 
tion. And a DISSONANCE ts an interval that ought not to be doubled, and that requires 
a-certain progression, called its resolution!) Iam not disposed to place any particu- 
lar stress upon the circumstance, that the mode of treatment which the subject here re- 
quires is replaced by a mere definition of it, just as if one were to define a catarrh by 
saying: it is an evil that must be relieved. But if, passing over this, we contemplate 
the matter merely in a practical light and inquire into the essential truth of the sup- 
positions which lay the foundation therefor, we shall find that these suppositions are 
entirely false, and in part incorrectly apprehended, and accordingly that the char- 
acteristics given in the definition are (1.) in part untrue, and (2.) in part undistin- 
guishing. 

(1.) That all dissonances must be prepared, is not true. The necessity of prepara- 
tion is not common to all. dissonances, and consequently, when employed as a character- 
istic in a definition, it is not true. It is true indeed that many dissonances cannot 
easily be introduced freely [i. e. without preparation,] and that many others cannot be 
introduced at all in this way; but others again, and indeed very many others, are 
every where introduced without preparation. Without attempting here to furnish a 
complete discussion of this truth, I will just call attention to the fact, 

(a,) that the seventh of the dominant harmony may have a free entrance,*—a fact 
which it would not be easy at the present day to call in question;—this subject will 
receive a more particular treatment in the doctrine of preparation:—and farther, 


*i. e. may be introduced without preparation. The word ‘free’? is frequently used 
by the author in this sense. TR. | 
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(b.) that many secondary sevenths have in like manner a free entrance,—which sub- 
ject again is fully treated in the place just referred to;—and finally, 

(c.) that all sorts of transition tones occur without preparation, while yet they are 
not consonances, and of course are dissonances: (Kirnberger, in particular, expressly 
reckons them in this class.*) 

Now according to the definition in question, all these tones, inasmuch as they need 
no preparation, would not be dissonances and consequently must be consonances! 

While, accordingly, the circumstance of unfree [prepared] entrance cannot consist- 
ently with truth be admitted into the definition of a dissonance, as a distinguishing 
characteristic, yet, on the other hand, 

(2.) it is indeed true, that dissonances must be resolved, or more properly, that they 
are in certain cases confined to a certain. definite progression; but still this is not a 
distinguishing characteristic, since, as is-well known, many consonant tones have not 
a free progression, as e. g. the subsemitone [subsemitoniumf{] as the third of the prin- 
cipal four-fold harmony, &c. 

Thus it appears that the distinction of consonances and dissonances which is founded 
on the necessity of preparation and resolution, is untenable, and that the definition 
growing out of it is in one respect too limited and in another too extensive. And it 
follows from all this, that the whole classification of harmonic combinations of tones 
into consonant and dissonant, is not at all founded in the nature and essence of things, 
and it is particularly by the view which has been taken under (C), above, that 

(II.) the practical utility of this distinction is to be estimated. For, what purpose is 
subserved by the classification of tones into consonant and dissonant, if, as already 
observed under (C,) no rule admits of being given which would apply to either the one 
or the other entire class and only to this, if the rules of preparation and resolution 
which are given for the class of dissonances, apply in part only to some particular dis- 
sonances—not to the whole, and in part hold good not only of dissonances,, but of 
consonances also? and indeed if a valid definition and limitation of consonances and 
dissonances does not even admit of being given! It is evident, rather, from all this, 


that the whole subject of dissonances and consonances introduces more of confusion 


and useless strife into our theories of the musical art, than it does of advantage. 

Indeed, viewed in the proper light, what is the amount of the use which others— 
those who avow that doctrine—make of it? It is simply this, that they can give the 
following rule: all dissonances must be prepared, except those which need not be pre- 
pared.{—That is to say: all dissonances which must be prepared, must be prepared. 
Or, to use Marpurg’s own words: ‘‘ dissonances occur without preparation in two 
cases, namely, 

(a.) When one dissonance is resolved into another, 

(8.) When the progression is directly from a consonance into a dissonance.’’ 

Now inasmuch as every dissonance is preceded either by another dissonance or by a 
consonance, in both which cases the dissonance must occur without preparation, it fol- 
Jows that the dissonance may in all cases occur without preparation,—a position which 
I am not myself entirely prepared to maintain. 


* K. d. r. §., 1. B., 11 Abschn., bei. II, S. 213 n. f 


t ‘*Subsemitone’’ or ‘*Subsemitonium’’ is an old Latin name, still occasionally used, 
for the seventh of any large or major scale,—a tone which is: more usually, with us, 
termed the leading tone or note.: Aad oR. 


¢ See e. g. Marpurg’s Generalb. II. 2 Abschn. 5. Abs. 8. 151, &c. 
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One word, in conclusion, on the proper limitation of what was communicated in 
§ 102.—It is, as an ordinary fact, unaccountable, how musical teachers could have 
conceived the strange idea of dividing the intervals into consonant and dissonant, ac- 
cording to the distances of the tones, particularly according to the interval which a 
tone forms with that which is for the time being the base tone, and hence according to 
the figures by which they are designated in thorough base.* It is scarcely to be told, 
what an amount of mischievous confusion they have thereby introduced into the theory 
of the art, and how much unnecessary toil they have extorted from themselves and 
others; and, on the other hand, it is really ludicrous to see, what an embittered strife 
they often wage with one another on the question, whether this or that interval is con- 
sonant or dissonant. Were they fully acquainted with the nature of that on which 
they contend, controversies of such a stamp could not have arisen, or at least not in 
the manner in which they have been carried on; e. g. the notorious, worthless and 
unmeaning controversy, which has not yet entirely subsided, on the consonance or 
dissonance of the fourth, would have resolved itself into the simple remark, that while 
every tone is dissonant which constitutes the fourth as reckoned from the base tone, it 
still is not true that every: note designated by a4 in the figures of thorough base— 
every fourth tone from the base tone,t is for this reason the fourth of the fundamental 
tone; hence it may be at one time a consonance and at another a dissonance. But 
while the learned combatants always kept their eye on the figures of thorough base, 
every one could indeed easily point out a case to his opponent in which a consonance 
is figured with a 4, or in which a dissonance is figured in the same way; and, from the 
fact that the 4 and 6 in fig. 138, below, e. g. are dissonances, it could be inferred in 
general, that the chord of the fourth-sixth is a dissonant chord, andan Albrechtsbergert 
could write, with a truly devout and honest conviction, no doubt: ‘*‘ Some reckon the 
fourth, accompanied with the small or large sixth and the pure octave, among the con- 
sonances, because it is derived from the second inversion of a perfect chord; others, 


again, because it lies above in a perfect chord, ase. g.[ce gc]. Let it have what 
name it will, still it is always to my ear a dissonance. There is more than one reason 
for maintaining this position’’! 
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Even those theorists who are intelligent enough to see, that a fourth may be at one 
time a consonance, and at another a dissonance, still entangle themselves in most sin- 
gular definitions, the moment they undertake to tell when it is to be regarded as con- 
sonant, and when as dissonant. Thuse. g. Kirnberger§ teaches in respect to conso- 
nant chords of the fourth-sixth: ‘* The small third may be added to this chord, which 
[small third] is the small seventh of the fundamental tone of the chord—a seventh 
which may be added to the three-fold harmony, if the base then ascends four tones 
{four degrees] into the three-fold chord, as here (fig. 139, 7, p. 237,) at the sign (*).’’ 


* Comp. the remark on § 99. 

t+ Comp. the remark on § 99. 

+ Anw. z. Comp. 2. Kap. 

§K. d.r. S., 1. B., 4 Abschnitt, S. 54, 
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Kirnberger’s Fundamental Base. 
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Now who does not see, that this characteristic, even viewed apart from its accuracy, 
or inaccuracy, is in itself no characteristic, since it always leaves the question first to 
be answered: when can a small third be added to the chord of the fourth-sixth ?—and 
shall the answer be: it can take place when the chord of the fourth-sixth is not disso- 
nant? Again this characteristic is false and deceptive; for while it is true indeed that 
every chord of the fourth-sixth which can be changed into a dissonant chord of the 
third-fourth-sixth by the addition of the proper seventh, is a consonant chord of the 
fourth-sixth, it still is entirely untrue that every consonant chord of the fourth-sixth 
tolerates such an addition. Let the experiment be tried, e. g. in fig. 139, 2, m. 
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Here again it is clearly seen, how Kirnberger, because he discovered a consonant 
chord of the fourth-sixth in fig. 139, i, which admitted of being changed into a disso- 
nant chord of the third-fourth by the addition of the small third of the base tone, 
forthwith laid it down as a universal principle that the small third may be added to the 
consonant chord of the fourth-sixth! and immediately proclaimed the possibility of 
such an addition to be a characteristic sign of consonance! 

‘© Another characteristic of the consonant chord of the fourth-sixth,’’ continues 
Kirnberger, ‘‘ is the fact that the fifth cannot be taken therein instead of the sixth, 
though this can be done in the case of the dissonant chord of the fourth-sixth. Both 
cases are made plain by the following examples, (fig. 140.) 


| (Fig 140 i.) 4 [k.] [1] 
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At a it would not do at all to take the fifth of the base tone instead of the fourth or 
sixth, as is done at 6, where the fourth is only a suspension and is dissonant.’’ Here 
also Kirnberger had remarked, that in the chord under k of the above figure, which he 


regards as a dissonant chord of the fourth-sixth, the fifth d might be put in the place 
of the sixth e, as under /: (but by this means there arises an essentially different chord, 
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namely &%7, with the suspended c before the third 6;) and then he immediately pro- 
claimed it as a principle and a characteristic, that in the case of a dissonant chord of 
the fourth-sixth the fifth can be substituted for the sixth; whereas in a consonant 
chord of the fourth-sixth this cannot be done. Who does not see, that the case is made 
even worse by this characteristic than it was by the first mentioned one. 

I shall hereafter recur to the pretended dissonance of the chord of the fourth-sixth 
under k in fig. 140, p. 237, in connection with the doctrine of the appearance of the 
tonic harmony in the position of the fourth-sixth. (§ 207.) 


DIVISION VI. 
oe 
PREPARATION. 


(A.) PREPARATION IN GENERAL. 


§ 104. 


The fact was strikingly exhibited while we were passing through the fun- 
damental harmonies and their inversions, that certain tones, and many dis- 
sonances in particular, were remarkably rough and almost disagreeable to 
the ear, as e. g. the secondary sevenths, especially the large sevenths (§ 53, ) 
the ninth aid in connection with the fundamental tone (9 78,) &c. But 
we found also, that such harmonic combinations were at one time entirely 
ill sounding, and at another time not at all so, just according to the manner 
of their introduction; that, e. g. the secondary four-fold chord $F? and ¢7 


are not disagreeable to the ear, in the manner in which they are introduced 
and treated in fig. 146, 2; 
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It is evident from this, that there is a way of as it were conciliating the 
ear by a peculiar precautionary treatment of such tones, or, so to speak, 
by bringing them to the ear in a happy manner. If we inquire more close- 
ly, in what such a peculiar treatment properly consists, we find it to be in 
the fact that the voice which is to give the tone in question is made to per- 
form it beforehand in the immediately preceding harmony. 
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This previous introduction of the tone is called the preparation of the 
tone, and, so far as the preparing tone is a dissonant one—a dissonance, 
this previous introduction of it is called the preparation of the dissonance.— 
More properly speaking, it is not so much the preparation of the tone, as 
the preparation of the ear to hear it. 

The tone itself, so long as it sounds in the way of preparation [i. e. pre- 
viously to being heard in the discord,] is called @ tone of preparation, or 
concisely a preparation. 

At the moment in which the harmonic combination for which the ear is 
prepared, begins to sound,—at the moment when the harmony is struck in 
which the tone would, without preparation, sound harshly, the discord is 
technically said to be struck, and the act itself of thus commencing to per- 
form the discordant combination is called the striking of it. 


In fig. 146, 2, p. 238, the first e is called the preparation; but in the fol- 
lowing measure the striking of the discordant combination takes place and 


the e becomes dissonant. 


(B.) WHAT TONES REQUIRE PREPARATION ? 
§ 105, 
(1.) Many sevenths require to be prepared. 


It follows from the declared object of preparation, that only those tones 
need this preparing process, whose introduction sounds harshly and roughly 
to the ear; and the more or less this last is the case, the more or less ne- 
cessity there is for a preparation of them. This at once answers the ques- 
tion, what tones require preparation? 


In the first place, this subject applies to the sevenths as follows: 

(a.) The large seventh requires preparation almost uniformly and in all 
eases. Indeed, I can hardly conceive of a case in which the unprepared 
introduction of a large four-fold chord would not offend the ear. 

(4.) Our ear, on the contrary, not unfrequently tolerates certain secondary 
sevenths without preparation, and even derives a positive pleasure therefrom. 
Some examples from the best composers are contained in figs. 141—143, 
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(Fig. 143.) Schneider. Mass. 


The seventh of the four-fold chord with an elevated third, in particular, 
never requires preparation, as is abundantly shown by the examples in figs. 
123—134, pp. 210—215, 

(c.) The principal seventh does not require preparation in any case, as 
may be seen from figs. 144, 7.—m. below, as well as from numerous other 
examples that everywhere occur. ; 

(Fig. 144 i.) i[k-] [v.] 
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ES 106; 
(2;) Many Tones foreign to the harmony require to be prepared. 


_ We have farther observed that many tones forezgn to the harmony some- 
times sound harshly to the ear. We observed this particularly in the case 
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of the independent added ninth, when the fundamental tone is heard in con- 
nection with it. (§ 77.) 

This harshness of the ninth can be mitigated, by preparing it, as is done 
in the first and second, fourth and fifth measures of fig. 103, p. 196. 

That this preparation, however, is not absolutely necessary, is shown by 
the third and sixth measures of the same example, and also by figs. 104— 
109, pp. 196 and 197, in all which cases the added ninth is introduced, un- 
prepared, in connection with the fundamental tone, and that too in some 
instances with very expressive and happy effect. 

How far a preparation may be necessary or useful, in relation to other 
tones foreign to the harmony, we shall find pointed out in the more particular 
treatment of the doctrine of such tones,—{ 418 and what follows. 

Those tones which need no preparation, which may be introduced with- 
out preparation, or, as it is usually termed, may be zntroduced freely, may 
be called free in respect to their introduction, whereas those whose introduc- 
tion requires to be prepared, may be called unfree in this respect. 


§ 107. 


Since, in accordance with the foregoing, the tones to which a preparation 
is necessary or useful, are either sevenths or tones foreign to the harmony, 
and consequently always dissonant, it may be said that dissonant tones only 
are unfree in respect to their introduction, and require a preparation. 

But it cannot be said, on the other hand, that every dissonance must be 
prepared, for we have already seen the opposite of this in §§ 105 and 106, 
and we shall meet with the same fact, still more frequently, in the doctrine 
of transition tones. 

Indeed, we shall in the sequel become acquinted with something that 
does not look entirely unlike a preparation of consonant tones. (§ 241, at 3.) 


REMARK. 


Theorists have laid down the ruie, that all dissonances must be prepared. 

This rule evidently arose in the same way as many others that have already been 
adverted to in preceding remarks. It was observed that several tones of the class 
which are called dissonances, require a preparation; and hence the rule was at once 
laid down, that all dissonances must be prepared. 

That this rule is false, very satisfactorily and clearly appears, from the numerous 
examples already referred to, (§ 105, 6. and c.;) and I will only, in few words, call 
attention to some particular points. 

As it respects the principal seventh, no one can really doubt that it may be freely 
introduced, every where and in every variety of style. Yet, notwithstanding this, the 
principle is ordinarily laid down and stereotyped in the theories, that ‘* a/l dissonances 
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must be prepared ;’? and because such a rule has once found place, and because the 
principal seventh happens to bear the name of dissonance, so it must be reckoned 
among the intervals which require preparation. 

If then such a theorist happens to meet with the numerous examples in which a prin- 
cipal seventh is freely introduced without the slightest inconvenience, he is so over- 
awed by the rule once laid down—the work too of his own hands,—that he has not 
the courage to make an open declaration of such a freedom, but rather writhes and 
twists and distorts himself until he discovers, or rather invents, an elliptic or catachres- 
tic preparation, i. e. a resolution in which the resolution is not carried into effect,* or 
perhaps a preparation of the consonant termini [termination] of the dissonance! So 
Kirnberger,t e. g. in the above quoted figure 144, 7. k. Ll. p. 240, finds a preparation 


of the seventh f in the preceding g or g,—a preparation which runs directly counter 
to all the ideas and rules of preparation laid down by all the theorists,—a preparation 


in which the dissonant f is introduced on the light part of the measure, and that too 
directly as dissonant, and of course, therefore, not prepared, and is resolved on the 
heavy part of the measure! 

How much more rational it would be, then, instead of such miserable far-fetched 
helps and subterfuges, rather openly to acknowledge that the rule requiring “‘ all dis- 
sonances to be prepared,’’ is incorrect. 

Let it not be said in reply, that the rule for the preparation of all sevenths holds 
good in the strict style, but that a license of free introduction is granted in the free 
style. After having once freely expressed my views upon the technical distinction of 
styles, (Remark on § 95,) I conceive myself under no obligation farther to reply to 
applications of such a distinction. (Compare Remark on § 485.) 

That many secondary sevenths, no less than the principal seventh, may be freely 
introduced without harm, may be seen from the examples already quoted in § 105. Or, 


will it be said that the following example is faulty, because the f the seventh of g7, 
is introduced without preparation? 
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A similar fact appears in the case of tones sot to the harmony. I refer for ex- 
amples only to figures 104—109, pp. 196 and 197, where ninths have a free entrance, 
even in connection with the fundamental tone, and, in some instances, in what is call- 
ed the strict or church style. It has, moreover, occurred to no one to find fault with 
transient or so called changing notes in any style, notwithstanding the fact that these 
tones are not consonant,but dissonant. Of the same kind, we may say, without being 
_ guilty of captiousness, is the unprepared appearance of the superfluous fifth in the fol- 
lowing example, among others: 


If, finally, musical teachers declare the necessity of preparation not only in the case 
of every actual seventh, but in that of every note in general which is marked with a 7 


*See Turk’s Anw. z. Generalbassp. § 47. 
tins. K. d.r. 8. I. Bd. 3. Abschn. S. 82, 4. Abschn. S. 65, und. 5. Abschn. S. 89, 
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in the figures of thorough base, i. e. in the case of every note which stands on the sev- 
enth degree, reckoning from the base tone, then it is easy to contradict a rule so fool- 
ishly laid down, by the following single example; 


(Fig. 145.) 


(and, if necessary, by a hundred others,) in which no rational person would think of 
preparing the seventh c. (Compare the Remark on §§ 99 and 103.) 


(C.) PERFECT AND IMPERFECT PREPARATION. 
§ 108. 


Preparation is at one time more perfect, and at another time Zess so. It is 
more perfect, when it occurs 

(a.) On the same pitch of the tones, 

(4.) In the same voice, 

(c.) Connected by a tie, 

(d.) Continued sufficiently long, 

(e.) Made by a genuine harmonic tone, and 

(f.) On a light part of the measure. 

We will take a view of these requisites in their order, though in the 
present place only in reference to the preparation of the sevenths, since we 
shall attend to that which pertains to tones foreign to the harmony, in con- 
nection with the doctrine of those tones,—(§ 415, and what follows.) 


§ 109. 
(1.) Manner of preparing the Sevenths. 


(a.) The note of preparation must have been situated at the same point 
of elevation, at the same pitch, or in the same octave, as that in which the 
dissonant tone occurs, as is the case in fig. 146, 7. p. 238. A preparation 
in which this is not the fact, could be called, at the least, but a very imper- 
fect preparation, as e. g in fig. 146, &. p. 238, where the proper large sev- 


enth, e, is not prepared in this position—not in the twice stricken octave, 


but in the thrice stricken octave, in which case the e that is afterwards 
heard as the large seventh is not the one that has preceded, but the lat- 


ter, on the contrary, was the higher e. The same imperfection occurs 


also in the following measure, where d precedes instead of d. (Compare 
also fig. 146, m. on the following page.) 
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§ 110. 


(4.) The preparation should be made by the same voice, or, in other 
words, the preparatory note must have lain in the very voice which is to 
give the dissonance on the introduction of the following harmony. A prep- 
aration in which the preparatory note should be given by another voice, as 


in fig. 146, 7. above, where before é is heard as a proper seventh in the up- 


per voice, the same ¢ was heard in the second voice, and thus not in the 
same voice that afterwards gives it as a seventh,—a preparation like this 
or like the one in fig. 146, m. above, would not, to say the least, be equally 
perfect with that in fig. 146, 2. p. 238. 


§ 111. 


(c.) A preparation exhibits its mitigating effect in the fullest measure 
when the dissonant tone is not struck, for the first time, at the moment of 
its becoming dissonant, and therefore is not struck at the same time with 
the intervals of the newly introduced harmony, but, on the contrary, is only 
continued on, or, as it is usually expressed, is tied or bound to the preparing 
tone, as in fig. 146, 2. p. 238. This tying or binding is at one time effect- 
ed, as in the present instance, by the connecting together of two notes of 
like name, [i. e. standing on the same degree of the staff,] by means of a 
curved line, and at another time by other forms of notes. (Comp § 114.) 

Tones tied together in the manner above described, are often concisely 
called dinds, or ligatures, and sometimes ties or slurs ; and we say of a piece 
of music in which all the dissonances are prepared by means of these binds, 
that it is written in the downd or slurred style. 

Preparations are frequently met with, however, which do zot occur in this 
bound manner. In fig. 146, 7. above, the seventh is even separated from 
its preparation by pauses [rests. ] 

Prepared tones are not unfrequently exhibited in an unbound or untied 
state, in singing voices, [vocal parts,] where a ne a occurs for pro- 
nouncing a new ifs aman on striking the bi poi, as e. g. in fig. 146, 0, p. 245. 


) 
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§ 112. 


(d.) In order to arrive at the full effect of the preparation, 2t mast con- 
tinue a due length of time; the preparatory tone, as the matter is usually 
expressed, must have been present a sufficient length of time, because a note 
of only a very short duration cannot, in the nature of the case, so perfectly 
prepare the ear, as a note that continues longer. It is received as a gen- 
eral principle, that the preparatory note ought to continue as long as the 
discordant one, as in fig. 146, 2. p. 238, &c. 

The fact that a very short preparatory tone, however, softens the harsh- 
ness of the discord, is shown by fig. 146, p. above, in which case e of the 
upper voice, though prepared only by a short eighth note, still sounds far 
less harshly than it would in fig. 146, g. above. 


§ 113. 


(e.) In all the examples referred to, the note of preparation is always a 
genuine harmonic note. The preparation of a seventh by a tone foreign to 
the harmony, cannot, in the nature of the case, be well conceived; and, for 
this reason, such a preparation cannot be effected by means of a dissonance; 
for then the case would be somewhat as it is in fig. 147, 2. 


[Fig. 147. GA (i) (2.) 
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where the principal seventh precedes as a ninth,—or as in fig. 147, k. above, 
where the secondary seventh goes before as a ninth. 


But when our musical teachers lay it down as a universal rule, that a 
dissonance can in general be prepared only by a consonance, they teach 
what is entirely untrue, as we have in part seen in the examples last refer- 
red to, and as we shall still farther see in the doctrine of the preparation of 
suspended notes. (§ 418, and what follows.) 
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It appears, moreover, from what has been said, that ordinarily a seventh 
can be prepared only when the four-fold chord is preceded by a harmony 
among whose elements this tone is to be found, and that thus a four-fold 
chord whose seventh requires preparation, cannot follow a harmony in 
which this tone is not contained. 


§ 114. 


(f.) The preparation of a seventh is the most satisfactory, when it oc- 
curs on @ lighter portion of the measure, than the discord does, so that the 
striking of the seventh follows on a heavier part of the measure, and thus, 
so far as they occur bound or tied together, (§ 111,) they appear in the 
form of a syncope, (Music Teacher, § XCVIII,) as in fig. 148, 2. 

(Fig. 148. *) | 


What is here said in respect to light and heavy parts of the measure, ap- 
plies also to light and heavy measures and pairs of measures. (Music 
‘Teacher, § LXIX.) ‘hus e. g. in the eight-measure periods represented 
in fig. 148, k. 
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the secondary four-fold chord is prepared in the fourth measure, (the 
lighter part of the first half of the period.) The secondary four-fold chord 
thus prepared makes its entrance with the beginning of the fifth measure, ) 
which is the heaviest of the second-half of the period,) and resolves itself 

in the lighter sixth measure. 
The ear is far less pleased with preparations in which the reversed rela- 
tion of the rhythmical accent takes place, as e. g. in fig. 148, 2, below, 
(Fig. 148. 1.) 
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and 149, below: 
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Preparations of this kind, however, are not to be absolutely condemned 
For the fact that at least the less harsh sevenths do not sound disagreeably 
even in this way, is shown by fig. 150; 


[Fig. 150.] MOZART 


where the secondary seventh c, occuring on the last part of the measure, 
is prepared on a heavier portion of the measure, namely on the first and 
second parts of the measure, and appears as a seventh ona lighter portion. 
A similar case is found in figs. 151—153. 
HAYDN, MASS No. 2. 

(Fig. 151.) res 
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HAYDN, MASS NO. 4. 
(Fig. 152.) 
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(Fig. rec. MOZART. 


§ 115. 


In many cases it is impracticable in itself, to observe this rhythmical re- 
lation, namely, when several four-fold chords immediately follow one another. 
For in this case, 

In even rhythm, one seventh always falls to a heavy portion of the mea- 
sure, and the next toa light portion; and so on alternately. Figs. 154—163. 
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[Fig. 155.] 
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[Fig. 196. ] 
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(Fig. 162.) HAYDN, MASS NO. 2. 
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In uneven divisions of time, on the contrary, (as e. g. when a series of 

several four-fold chords in three-four measure is distributed to the three 
parts of the measure,) two sevenths always fall to the light and only one to 
the heavy portion of the measure,—an arrangement which always sounds 
very unsatisfactorily ; fig. 164, 7, p. 251.—(Comp. Mus. Tr. § LXVI.) 
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If therefore we would bring such series of chords into this kind of measure, 
it had better be done in such a way that a four-fold chord will not fall to 
each of the unevenly grouped parts of the measure, as in fig. 164, 2, above, 
but to each larger even group of times or parts of the measure, as in fig. 
164, k and /, or to each smaller even group, as in fig. 164, m, or in such a 
manner that the uneven groups of time are divided into two unequal por- 
tions, as in fig. 164, x or o. 
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§ 116. 


The circumstance that in the distribution of such series of sevenths to — 
evenly and unevenly grouped portions or times of the measure, always one 
at least, and sometimes two, fall toa light portion, is indeed in some respects 
an infelicity; still, such series of sevenths admit of being meliorated by a 
judicious mode of treatment, 

This treatment consists, first, in regularly preparing at least the first 
seventh of the series, i. e. in preparing it on a light part of the measure, 
and in causing it to make its appearance as a seventh on a heavier portion 
of the measure,—and also in preparing, whenever possible, the last seventh, 
as in fig. 154, 7, 155, 156, and 157, pp. 248, 249. (The reverse of this is found 
in figs. 154, &, and 158, pp. 248,249.) The first four-fold chord in fig. 160, 
p. 249, is not indeed prepared on a light portion of the measure and struck 
on a heavy portion, but yet the first secondary four fold chord is. In fig. 
161, p. 249, the third measure is stronger than the second and fourth. 

The second means of mitigation consists in not putting that seventh whose 
lot it is to fall on the light portion of the measure, in the upper voice or in 
a voice which by any other means is a prominent one, but in concealing it 
in a subordinate voice, as is observed to be the case in figs. 154, 2, 156, 
158, pp. 248, 249, but not in figs. 155, 157, 159, 160, 163, pp. 248, 249. 
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Finally, let such a series, when it can be done, be so arranged, that a 
large four-fold chord shall never come to stand on a light portion of the 
measure; or, in case this does occur, let it never be on a light portion that 
is made prominent by a rhythmical inversion, as in 164, 0, p. 251, or by 
any other means. 


§ 117, 


The greatest evil in such series, however, whether in even or uneven 
measure, is the fact that sometimes even two large four-fold chords imme- 
diately follow one another; in which case, of course, both cannot fall on an 
equally heavy portion of the measure, but one must always fall on a light 
portion, as e. g. fig. 154, fourth measure, p. 248, figs. 157, 159, 160, 162,: 
163, 164, pp. 249, 250, and 251. 

{n such a case, one must endeavor to make such an arrangement, that 
the first of two such immediately successive large four-fold chords may 
come to stand on a heavy portion of the measure, as Haydn has done in the 
passages already quoted in figs. 157 and 160, p. 249, and must in the fol- 
lowing one, which cannot likewise fall on a heavy portion of the measure, 
conceal the harsh large seventh in a subordinate or middle voice, as in fig. 
154, 7, p. 248. How disagreeable an effect results from the opposite course, 
is shown by fig. 159, p. 249, where the harshest of all four-fold chords first 
makes its appearance on a light part of the measure, and assumes more- 
over a particular prominence by appearing in the principal voice. The 
same thing is perceived in fig. 154, k, p. 248, from the fourth to the fifth 
measure. 


(The fact that in fig. 163, 2, p. 250, the two successive large four-fold 
chords, of which the first introduces itself on a light portion of the mea- 
sure and has its large seventh in the upper voice, do not, after all, sound 
disagreeably, may be explained, perhaps, by the circumstance that, as we 


shall find hereafter, the c# of the upper voice in the second half of the third 
measure, may perhaps be regarded as a merely prolonged interval (\ 458,) 
instead of being as in fig. 163, £, p. 250; or it might possibly, moreover, 
even be considered a suspension, as in fig. 163, 7, p. 250, whose resolution 


would be interrupted merely by the insertion of the harmonic interval fe: 
regarded in this point of view, the harmony of this last half measure would 
not be the large four-fold chord j9*, but #9.) 


It would be the worst of all evils in the case of such a succession of 
sevenths, distributed to uneven times or portions of the measure, to bring 
two large sevenths successively upon light times or portions of the measure, 
as in fig. 164, p, on page 253. 
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§ 118. 


(2.) Mode of preparing tones which are foreign to the harmony. 


The preparation of tones foreign to the harmony takes place essentially 
in the same manner as that of the sevenths. Comp. e. g. figs. 102 and 103, 
pp. 195, 196. We shall speak more particularly on this point, under the 
head of the preparation of suspensions. (3 418 and what follows.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


KEYS. 
a Oe 


DIVISION I. 


IDEA, 
§ 119 


Having become acquainted, in the second chapter, with the different 
harmonies individually taken, we will now consider them in their relations 
to one another. 


When our ear perceives a succession of tones and harmonies, it natu- 
rally endeavors to find amidst this multiplicity and variety an internal con- 
nection—a relationship to a common central point. For, as in every art 
the mind* spontaneously desires to find a certain unity in the multiplicity— 


*The word translated ‘‘ mind’’ is in the original ‘* Kunstsinn,’’ the artal or artial 
sense—that state of mind involved in the perception of the so called phenomena, i. e. 
the attributes, productions, &c. of any art. The feeling in question, however, can 
‘scarcely be regarded as pertaining to the arts, any more than to many other things. 
It is really nothing else than the generalizing principle of the human mind,—a princi- 
ple as natural and universal as is that of being pleased with the objects of beau- 
ty or shocked with those of terror and dread, or of being gratified with clear ideas, 
&c. Whenever we perceive a multiplicity of objects,no matter of what sort they be, 
we spontaneously seek to trace a general relationship between them, and, if possible 
to arrange them in classes, on the ground of some general resemblance or of derivation 
from some common cause or of the production of the same species of effect, &c.; that 
is to say, we strive to reduce the large and multifarious mass to a smaller and more 
homogeneous form—a form more easy to grasp, and more agreeable to contemplate. 
This generalizing tendency, whose cause is ultimately reducible to the greater facility 
which the mind thereby gains for conceiving of things, naturally strives, on perceiving 
a mass of musical sounds, to find some such resemblances and general relationships 
among them as will enable it to reduce them to a more compact and consolidated 
form, and to contemplate them more as oné, instead of being obliged to view them as 
many, and to regard them more as of the same kind and belonging to the same family, 
instead of being obliged to see them as so many isolated and disconnected individuals; 
in short, it wishes to bring them under one simple, condensed and uniform view. 
Hence, if the mind, on perceiving a successive mass of tones, can find among them 
such relations as show them, as it were, to revolve around some one particular tone as 
a common center, or to be derived from it as a common cause, or to be like it in pro- 
ducing the same effects, or to have such resemblances toward it and toward one 
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a centrality of the manifold parts, so it does here. The ear every where 
longs to perceive some tone as a principal and central tone, some harmony 
as a principal harmony, around which the others revolve as accessories 
around their principal, to wit, around the predominant harmony. 

An example will at once demonstrate to the ear, what is meant by the 
above somewhat abstractly expressed proposition. 

On hearing the following passage, e. g. 


(Fig. 165.) e 
ae ee 
Clie sa agh Car 4 hire dale 
poe cman 
CFG E 


every musical ear perceives the tone c to be the central] tone, or, otherwise 
expressed, the tone from which the passage proceeds,* and the three-fold 
harmony @& to be the principal harmony of the passage. 

Now so far as a tone thus appears as a principal and central tone, and a 
harmony as a central harmony—as a common middle point to which the 
others relate and on which they depend, we denominate the harmony a tonic 
harmony or tonic chord, and also the principal chord; and we call the fun- 
damental tone of this harmeny, the tonic or tonic note, sometimes also the 
first note, the first degree, the prime, and also the final note, the final string, 
the principal note, the principal tone. We then say: the composition goes 
or proceeds from this tone; and such a predominance of a principal harmony 
over the others, we call a key.[ Thus in the example above referred to, 


another as to show that they all belong to one family and stand related to one another 
as children to a common parent,—I say, if the mind can find this, it finds just what it 
seeks; it secures the satisfaction of a clear and intelligent grasp of things whose rela- 
tions it sought to trace, and realizes the pleasure of just that generalized, condensed and 
homogeneous result which it desires. Such is the desire, the process and the result, 
in the case of the mind’s seeking and discovering THE KEY of a piece of music.—TR. 


*The Germans have a peculiar usage in expressing the relation of a piece of music 
to its key: they say of a piece of music, namely, that it goes or proceeds FROM @ par- 
ticular key, whereas we say it is IN a particular key; of a piece whose key note is c, 
e. g. they would say: it goes from c, or from the key of c, while we should say: it 
is IN ¢, or in the key of c. TR. 


+ The German word translated key, is tonart, which literally means a@ tone-species or 
species of tone, thus corresponding very nearly to the Latin word modus and the Eng- 
lish word mode, both which have also been used as names for what is here called key. 
There is more or less appropriateness in both of these modes of designation, because 
both are in a measure significant of the nature of the thing, though the terms modus, 
‘mode and tonart or species of tone, have a more natural and obvious significancy than 
does the term key. The idea may be presented somehow thus. There are several dis- 
tinct systems or sets of tones, according to the different tones that may be taken as 
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the key of C is the predominant one, the passage goes or proceeds from C, 
and the tone c is the tonic or tonic nole in it. 

One and the same key, however, does not always continue throughout a 
piece of music, but several keys may alternately enter and retire, one after 
the other; or, as it is usually expressed, a modulation may take place into 


common centers, principal tones or number ones of the scale: and thus we have e. g. 
the system of tones that is constructed upon the tone C as the common center, the 
principal tone or number one of the scale; and again we have the system of tones that 
takes G as the common center; a third that assumes D as the principal tone or com- 
mon center; &c. Now each of these several distinct systems of tones may be consid- 
ered as making a distinct and peculiar form or species of music, and hence as being a 
particular move, because it constitutes a distinct and peculiar mode of constructing a 
piece of music: thus e. g. one mode of constructing a piece of music is, to take its 
elements out of that system of tones which is built on C as its common center, and 
hence this mode would be called the mode of C; another form of musical composition 
is that which takes the tones found in the system of G as its elements, and this would 
accordingly be called the mode of G; and so on.—And, again, another variation in the 
species or character of a piece of music depends upon the circumstance, whether the 
first third from the central tone or number one of the system of tones out of which it 
is constructed, is a large or a small third: that mode or form of a composition whose 
system of tones has a large third between number one and number three, would hence 
be called the large mode, while that whose system of tones has a small third between 
number ‘one and number three would be called a small mode; thus, a composition formed 
out of the tones contained in the system which is built on C as a common center and 
which has the distance of a small third between its first and its third degrees, would 
be said to be constructed in the smAuLu mode of C [c], while a composition whose sys- 
tem is that of C with a large third, would be said to be constructed in the LARGE 
mode of C. Thus the appellation species of tone or mode, as a designation of that 
which we otherwise term key, has a very obvious applicability in the nature of the case, 
and, but for the more prevalent use of the latter, would be the better term to be adopted. 
The term key, on the other hand, applies somewhat in the following manner. The 
principal tone or common center, together with that system of tones which it carries 
with it, constitutes as it were the key to the piece of music composed of such system 
of tones; that is to say, it is that upon which the mode or form of a piece of music 
depends, that which determines the species or character (i. e. species or character on 
the point in question) of a musical composition, or, if you please, that which com- 
mands the entrance to this particular structure of a piece, just as a key, in the primary 
sense, commands the entrance to a room or an edifice: thus the analogy rests on the 
idea of sowrce or cause,—a sense in which the word key is very abundantly used; as 
e. g. when we say: this is the key to the whole affair, i. e. this explains the whole 
affair—this is the source of our acquaintance with the whole affair, &c , or when we 
speak of the key-stone of an arch, meaning that particular stone on which the struc- 
ture of the arch depends—that by which the arch is supported, &c. Thus the key in 
a piece of music is that particular system of tones on which, in one respect, the struc- 
ture of a piece of music depends, that which forms the source of the elements out of 
which it is composed, and the source of that peculiar character which results from the 
use of these elements. We accordingly say of a piece of music composed of the sys- 
tem of tones that has C for its center, that it is written in the key of Cor that its key 
is C, meaning thereby that the system of tones built on C is the source of its mate- 
rials, of the mode of constructing its chords and of the particular character resulting 
from these; and again we say of a composition framed out of a system of tones which 
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another key—into another tone. We sometimes find whole series of har- 
monies, each of which is successively in a different key; the ear, however, 
always strives to conceive of each of these different harmonies as belong- 
ing to some particular key. 


The harmony which appears as the tonic harmony, is always e7ther a 
large or a small three-fold chord. 

Wherever a large three-fold chord appears as the principal harmony, 
the key is said to be large, |major, modus-major or durus.] But in case 
the principal harmony is @ small three-fold chord, the key is termed small, 
[minor, modus-minor or mollis.] If e. g. the principal harmony is the large 
three-fold chord @, as in the foregoing example, the key is called C-larve, 
[C-major, C-durus;| but if the principal harmony is the small three-fold 
chord a, the key is denominated a-small, [a-minor, a-mollis.|* 

A diminished three fold chord never appears as the tonic chord, and thus 


has C for its common center, but a small third between its first and its third degrees, 
that it is written in the smauu key of C [c]; and so of all the other keys, whether 
large or small, 

One word as to the distinction between a key anda scale. A key isa system of 
tones built on some one particular tone as a principal tone or common center, without 
reference to any particular arrangement of these tones or even any arrangement what- 
ever; while a scale, onthe other hand, is a regularly arranged series of these tones in a 
continuous ascending or descending row [i. e. ascending and descending in point of 
pitch, if not in the form of external exhibition.] Thus, the key of C is the tone C, 
taken as a common center, together with the three-fold chord built upon it and the 
naturally allied three-fold chords of F and G, while the scale of C is the regularly 
arranged series of all the tones contained in this system or set of chords, in one con- 
tinuous row, to wit: CDEFGABe. Tr. 


* The Germans are accustomed to use more or less the terms “‘ hard’’ and “ soft’? in 
application to the two classes of keys, in the place of our large and small, or major 
and minor; and in reference to this usage the author says: ‘‘As it respects the terms 
hard key and soft key, it is not to be supposed that the so called hard key always has 
the character of harshness, or that the soft key always has that of softness. It often 
happens, on the contrary, that the roughest and the most vivid sentiments admit of 
being expressed in the so called soft keys; while, on the other hand, the greatest soft- 
ness, delicacy, and sweetness may sometimes be expressed in the so called hard keys. 
These terms must be regarded as mere names, which have no literal meaning. The 
small or soft key would rather admit of being called heavy, depressed, melancholic and 
sad ;—and the large or hard, clear, firm and vigorous ; but this even is not universally 
true. Such a characterizing of the keys, however, is not appropriate to the present place.”? 

The terms hard and soft are a mere translation of the Latin terms durus and mollis, 
which were first adopted by the ancient Latin musicians; and it cannot be doubted that 
in general and for the most part they are appropriate in their proper sense. TR. 


[33] 
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there is no diminished key. Nor does a four-fold chord ever appear as a 
tonic chord. 


REMARK. 


In the foregoing section I have given no reasons why none but large and small three- 
fold chords can be tonic chords; because, in my opinion, it is here, as in many other 
matters, impossible to assign a valid reason, or at least it has thus fur proved to be so. 

Suppose, in the case of the diminished three-fold chord, I should state the reason to 
be. the fact that this chord is not produced by the divisions of a string; still does 
the small three fold chord arise from such a division? (Comp. Mus. Tr. § X, Remark,) 
and yet there is a small key. Or, should I undertake to relieve myself by saying, that 
the small key is an imitation of the large, then a diminished three-fold chord could be 
justified in the same way by saying that it is an imitation of a small three-fold chord; 
and, on the other hand, the principal four-fold chord is entirely produced by the di- 
visions of a string, &c. 

For myself, instead of proffering the specious appearance of an argument, I will 
only assume that as an axiom which is actually known to exist,—which shows itself to 
be deeply seated in the nature of our ear and faculty of perception, and which is, for 
this very reason, neither capable of proof nor in need of any,—rather than affect the 
assignment of a reason which after all is nothing but false appearance and which can 
only deceive the reader who reposes confidence in its validity. 


DIVISION II. 
MODE OF DESIGNATING THE KEYS. 
§ 121. 


We will in future designate the large keys by large Italic letters, and the 
small keys by small Italic letters. The large letter C will thus denote the 
key of C-large, while a small letter ¢ will denote the key of c-small; F will 
represent the key of F-large, and f, on the contrary, that of fsmall; Eb 
will stand for the key of Eb-/arge, and e? for that of eb-smaill ;—and so of 
D-, E-, Gb- and Ap-large, and of d-, e-, f#- and g#-small, &e. 


If it be wished to generalize this mode of designation still farther, a large 
_key can be represented in general by X or Z, and a small key by z or z. 
(Comp. the last part of § 52, and of § 153.) 
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DIVISION III. 


ESSENTIAL HARMONIES OF THE KEY. 


§ 122. 


The question dy what means the ear is determined to assume this or that 
harmony as the tonic harmony,—dy what means the perception of this or 
that key is awakened in it, cannot here be definitely determined. It can 
only be said in general, that the ear perceives this or that key, according 
as it hears harmonies which in some way exhibit the appearance or convey 
the impression of belonging to this or that key. 

That is to say, there are only certain particular harmonies which belong 
to any one particular key, and these, constituting as they do the family of 
the harmonies appropriate to a key, we denominate the peculiar or appropri- 
ate harmonies of the key. 

Some, among these, exhibit a speczal alliance with the key, a very pecu- 
liar and intimate bond of connection with the tonic harmony, as their princi- 
pal fundamental pillar; while others appear in a less close alliance with it. 

The former are called the essential harmonies of the key, while the latter 
are denominated its kindred or appropriate accessory harmonies, and also 
the proper accessory chords of the scale. 

We will first enumerate the former. 


§ 123. 


The essential harmonies of a key are: 

(1.) The tonic chord. 

(2. and 3.) The large three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord 
on the large fifth of the tonic. These last two harmonies are, next 
after the tonic harmony, the predominant harmonies in every piece of mu- 
sic, and both have received the name of dominant chord or dominant har- 
mony, and their fundamental note is called the dominant. (Comp. § 50 
and § 74.) ' . 

(4.) The remaining harmony especially allied to a key, is that of the 
three-fold chord on the small fourth of the tonic—a three-fold chord that 
is large when the tonic harmony is a large one, and smal/ when the tonic 
harmony is small. It is called the under-dominant or sub-dominant chord, 
and its fundamental note is called the under or sub-dominant, because it is 
the under-fifth of the tonic, in the same manner as the upper dominant is 
the upper-fifth of the tonic. 
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Let us apply what has been said, to an example. In the large key of C, 
the three-fold chord @& is the tonic harmony; @& and @&7 are the dominant 
chords; the large three-fold chord 4 is the under or sub-dominant chord. 
The three most essential harmonies of the large key of C are, accordingly, 
€, G& or G7, and FF. 

In the small key of c, on the contrary, where ¢ is the tonic harmony, G& 
and @7 are the dominant chords, and the small three-fold chord £€ is the 
under dominant chord. We find, in like manner, that the three most essen- 
tial harmonies of a-small, are a, $& or $27, ¥,—&c. 


§ 124, 


The four species of harmonies described in the foregoing section, name- 
ly, 
(1.) The tonic three-fold chord, 
(2.) The large three-fold chord, 
(3.) The principal four-fold chord, 
(4.) The under dominant chord; 
or, (since it is usual to reckon Nos. 2 and 3 only as one:) 

(1.) The tonic three-fold chord, 

(21) ‘The dominant— three-fold chord and 

four-fold chord, and 

(3.) The under dominant chord, 
belong the most strictly and intimately to every key as its principal ele- 
ments. ‘They are the heads of the family, they determine its character, 
and they most distinctly impress the key on the ear, and hence are very 


on the dominant, 


properly called its most essential harmonies. 

We find even whole pieces of music, in which no other harmonies occur, 
than these most essential ones. Indeed, many pieces are constructed of 
only two chords, the tonic, and the dominant chords. And even, if need 
be, a piece can be made out with merely the tonic and the under dominant 
chords alone. 


§ 125, 


There is still one other circumstance connected with the consideration of 
the most essential harmonies, that is worthy of remark, and that has doubt- 
less already occurred to the reader; it is the fact that the under dominant 
harmony always regulates itself by the tonic harmony, so that if the latter 
is large, the former is so likewise, and if the one is small, so is the other 
also. In other words, a small under dominant chord always associates it- 
self with a small three-fold tonic chord; and, on the other hand, a large 
under dominant harmony connects itself with a large three-fold: tonic har- 


\ 
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mony. But the case is entirely otherwise with the upper dominant chord. 
This is always large, even when the tonic and the under dominant are small. 
Our spontaneous feeling, the organization of our musical ear, requires it to 
be so, while yet it is difficult to point out the reason for the fact. It is suf- 
ficient that such is the fact, and that thus e. g. when the small three-fold 
chord ¢ is heard in a-small, it awakes the feeling of another key. The pas- 
sages in fig. 166, z. and k. below, consisting of the harmonies @ and g, cer- 
tainly are not a-small, but rather e-smadl. 


REMARK. 


Perhaps I had better here also explain the reasons for the facts in question, and say, 
e. g. that otherwise the small key would have no sub-semitone [leading note :]—but 
then the first question would still remain, as before, with the exception only of its be- 
ing put into different words,—to wit, why must every key have a sub-semitone [lead- 
ing note]? Perhaps only because the large third of the dominant is adupled to a ca- 
dence. A high-sounding phrase, again! But for what reason is it that the large third 
alone is suitable for a cadence? (Compare also the Remark on § 131.) 


§ 126. 


Besides the most essential harmonies of a key, there are still others par- 
ticularly appropriate to it, though not so intimately and closely related to 
the tonic harmony, as the three most essential ones. We called them, in 
§ 122, the appropriate accessory harmonies of a kcy, or the appropriate accessory 
chords of the scale: we will not, however, fully enumerate these in the pres- 
ent place, because their complete enumeration here would unduly burthen 
the memory. Instead of doing this, we will only remark, by way of antici- 
pation, that they all consist of the same tones, which compose the three 
most essential harmonies already enumerated. The complete enumeration 
of all the chords belonging to a key, (and thus of course, that of the appro- 
priate accessory chords of the scale,) will follow farther on in the work, 
(§§ 146—150,) and, taken in that connection, it will not load the memory. 
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DIVISION IV. 


<= 
THE SCALE. 
§ 127. 


The tones of which the most essential harmonies of a key (and hence, ac- 
cording to § 126, all the other harmonies belonging to the key) consist, we 
call the appropriate tones of the key, and the series of these tones we denom- 
inate the scale, (or, to designate the idea very definitely and to avoid con- 
founding it with any other mere series of tones, it is termed the scale of the 
key,) the diatonic scale, Latin—scala [of the key. | 

Now since the most essential harmonies of the key of C-large, e. g. 
namely, 


[ceg], [fac], [gbd],  (§ 123,) 
¢ # & 


are composed of the tones c, d, e, f, g, a and J, so the series of tones c, d, 


e, f, g, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, &c. constitutes the scale of C-large. 


And in like manner the tones A, B, c, d, e, f, g#, a, b, c, &c. form the 

scale of a-small, because the most essential harmonies of this key, to wit, 
aes Bl [e gt b], id. fal (§ 123,) 
a, za, u, 

consist of these seven tones. 

The scale of a large key is called a large scale [major scale,| and that of 
a small key is called @ small scale [minor scale. | 

The additional appellation diatonic, as applied to the scale, only serves 
to distinguish it from certain other series of tones which usurp the name 
scale, to wit, from the so called chromatic and enharmonic scales, and from 
the thing that is called a chromatic-enharmonic scale. (Compare § 369, and 
also the Remark on § XVII of Music Teacher.) 


§ 128: 


The scale consists, as we see, of seven tones or tone-degrees, which are 
reckoned from the tonic upwards, by counting the tonic as the first tone or 
first degree, the tone next above the tonic as the second tone or second degree, 
and so on: third degree, (called also the mediant ; compare § 50,) fourth 
degree, (called also the wnder-dominant, § 123,) fifth degree, (also called 
the dominant,) sixth degree, (named also the under-mediant,) seventh degree, 
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(called likewise the under-half-tone, subsemitone, because it is only a small 


degree or half-step from this to the eighth tone,—also sabsemztonium modi, 
subsemitonium octavae, or briefly merely semttontum,—frequently also the 


leading tone or note, and also characteristic note, (§ 140* and 140**,) septi- 
ma characteristica, chorda elegans, note sensible, &c. 


The name under-half-tone is inaccurate; for, the distance from 3 to c is 
not a half-tone, not a ’alf tone-degree, but a small one. (Music Teacher, 
§ XXXVIII.) Moreover, the appellations, characteristic degree, leading 
note, &c. are not appropriate; for, other tones also are often characteristic 
or leading tones, and, vice versa, not every subsemitone is a leading tone, 
as we shall find in the sequel, (§ 140*, 140**, and 187.) 


All tones which do not belong to the scale of the predominant key, are 
said to be tones foreign to the scale ; and in contradistinction from these, we 
call those which are peculiar to a key, the appropriate tones of the scale. 

For like reasons, we say of all harmonies which are composed of tones 
appropriate to the scale of a key, that they are the appropriate harmonies of 
the scale ; and every harmony, on the contrary, in which one or more tones 
occur which are foreign to the scale, may be said to be a harmony foreign 
to the scale. 


(A.) LARGE NORMAL SCALE.* 
S20: 


Every tone of a large scale, ase. g. of the large scale of C, is, as we 
perceive, separted from its neighbor either by a small or by a large degree, 
to wit: 


Cc d e f g a b G 
ee en ee ee ee Se 
large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 


The degree from the first tone to the second is a large one, that from 
the second to the third is also large; but, the step from the third to the 
fourth is only a small degree. The steps from the fourth tone to the fifth, 
from the fifth to the sixth, from the sixth to the seventh, are large; but, the 
step from the seventh to the eighth, or to the octave of the first, is small again. 
(Compare Music Teacher, § XXXVI, at a.) 


* The word ** normal’? means that which relates to a pattern, model, &c. and hence 
the expression, ‘* normal scale’? means a model scale, a scale taken as a model for oth- 
ers. Tr. 
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§ 130. 


This alternation of large and small degrees, is, as one must have already 
observed, just the same that is given by the long keys of a piano-forte; in 
a word, the large scale of C consists of the series of the natural tones. 
(Music Teacher, § XVII.) This remark explains what we could at an ear- 
lier period, (Music Teacher, § XIII,) only imperfectly describe, namely the 
manner in which our names of notes, our system of notation, [or note-writ- 
ing,] and our key-boards are adjusted. 

That is to say, we have given peculiar letter names to just those tones 
which make out the large scale of C. (Music Teacher, §§ XIV and XVII.) 

‘It has been assumed, that the degrees of our system of notes, so long as 
they remain unaltered by a transposition sign, shall exhibit the tones as 
they occur in the large scale of C; or, in other words, it has been agreed 
that the seven degrees or places on the staff shall represent the seven tones 
of the C-scale, and that the tones constituting this series shall be called the 
natural tones. 

The level series of the long keys of the piano-forte has been exclusively 
devoted to these tones, so that these just give the large scale of C; or, in 
other words, the seven tones which form the scale of C have been appropri- 
ated to seven keys lying along in one plane. 

And inasmuch as our system of tones thus assumed, and the large scale 
of C, so entirely correspond to each other, it has become the custom to con- 
cede to the latter the rank of first or normal key; it is especially considered 
as holding such a rank among the large keys, and as being particularly the 
normal large key. 


(B.) SMALL NORMAL SCALE. 
SERIAL 


We find in the small scale, as we presented it above in § 127, a succes- 
sion of large and small degrees, which is entirely different from the one 
that occurs in the large key: it is particularly observed that the distance 
from the sixth degree to the seventh, amounts to a superfluous second. 


A B c d e f peo ons w 
Narn ee en eee en en es een ee ee 
large, small, large, large, small, superfluous, small. 


This scale also admits of being represented on the system of note-lines or 
staff, though the latter was primarily adjusted to the large scale of C. The 
small scale of a is most easily thus represented, (i. e. with the fewest trans- 
position signs;) because its essential tones a, 8, c, d, e, f, occur already in 
the series of the natural tones, and only gf requires to be indicated by an 
elevation sign placed on the g line. 

The small a-scale is, therefore, usually regarded as the normal small 
scale. | 
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I have here, (as I first did in the year 1811, in the Heidelberg Annual Register of 
Literature, No. 76, p. 1057 et seq.) proposed a small scale diiferent fiom what is usual. 
For, it unfortunately happens, that the theories are not agreed on the question, of 
what tones the small scale consists! 

One might indeed cry, wo! to the scientific treatment of an art, if even its funda- 
mental properties are not yet fixed! Wo! to the condition of the theory of musical 
composition, if even its scales do not admit of being incontestably settled! Thus we 
might indeed most justly exclaim, were we not reminded somewhat to repress our 
voice, by the circumstance that many other departments of science are no better off, 
and to console ourselves and our brethren in the art, as is often done in human life, 
by reflecting upon the equally bad condition of our neighbors, of neighboring arts and 
sciences. 

I will accordingly proceed with a somewhat repressed voice, and remark, that the 
common doctrine of the nature of the small scale belongs, among others, on the shady 
side, and indeed on the most shady side, of the doctrines of our art. 

There is a school which teaches in the manner of established usage, that the sixth 
and seventh degrees of the small scale are large in ascending, but small in descend- 
ing; or, in other words, that the scale of a-small, e. g. is, in its ascending series, as 


follows: 
A B c d e ft gi 


but, in its descending series, as follows: 
a g f e d c B 


Wee 


A few others, lead by right instinct, have ventured to believe, that the tones f# and 
g# are not elements of the small a-scale, but that f 4 and gf are uniformly such. The 
former do not prove their doctrine at all, and the latter theirs scarcely at all. The 
former haye indeed the most substantial of all reasons for not proving theirs, to wit, 
the doctrine has no foundation in fact; but the latter, who are right, are still very 
wrong in not knowing why they are right, or, in case they do know, they are wrong in 
not expressing the matter better than it has yet been expressed. 

I will here, by way of anticipation, attempt this proof, though it cannot become en- 
tirely clear until at a more advanced stage of our treatise. 

It has long been the custom to construct the large scale of those tones which con- 
stitute the three most essential three-fold chords of the large key, and accordingly to 
recognize the tones 

c d x: f g a b 
as the scale of the large key of C. (§ 127.) 

Now if we establish the definition: a scale or scale of a key is the collective mass 
of the tones which compose the three most essential three-fold chords of the key, and 
if we construct the scale of the small key on the same principles, the latter cannot, un- 
less we abandon all pretensions to consistency, be constructed otherwise than with s 
and g#, and it usually strikes unbiassed minds very singula:ly, to hear, according to 
the common doctrine, the ascending series of the contents of three chords’ spoken of, 
in defining the contents of these chords, as contradistinguished from the descending 
series of the same, and particularly to find that these contents are materially different 
in the upward series from what they are in the downward! 


Bat, in particular, as it respects the position that the tones tid and g¢ APProREas 
belong to the small scale of a, and, in the first place, as it respects 


[34] 
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(1.) The tone g, we must suppose, in order to assume this as an element of the 
small scale, that the small key has two different upper dominant harmonies, one with 
a large third, (as the indispensable subsemitone or leading note,) and a second witha 
small third. But this 

(a.) Would not only run counter to all analogy, inasmuch as the large key has only 
one species of upper dominant harmony, and in general, only one scale, but 

(o.) An upper dominant harmony with a small third would contradict our percep- 
tions; for, the three-fold chord [e g b] is clearly felt not to belong to a-small, as is 
shown by the examples referred to in § 125, as well as by others. 

If we would avoid such an absurdity, we can do so only by recognizing the large 
third alone of the upper dominant harmony as belonging to the small key, and by thus 
acknowledging, not g7, but gf alone, as being ables: an element of the small a- 
scale. 

(2.) We find, in like manner, that, in order to regard the tone ff as an element of 
the small scale of a, (a.) we must not only assume two different under dominant har- 
monies, but that (b.) a-large J3-three-fold chord in a-small must do violence to the 
ear: see the following fig. 167. 


(Fig. 167. 7.) (U.) 


Cys et 


oe! 
cares es et oa 


and in general every other harmony in which g4 or f#, occurring as a harmonic ele- 
ment, always either permanently or transiently eradicates the impression of a-small; 


fig. 168. 
(Fig. 168 7.) (k.) (1.) 
Nae BS So fae eae eee 
ieee bel Sear Sa ag=be— 


| get = See Re esi ee It 
I'am by no means ignorant of the fact that passages which run predominantly in a- 
small, admit of the very transient occurrence of such harmonic combinations as [e g b], 


[ce g], [ff ad] and the like. Fig. 169. 


4 (Fig. 169 i.) [k I oe . (1.) 
te fig PPS Ses ee eee SS 
one: neyo $3 ee 


_— 
reese | Lill dé, oa -= ies ie tot eet eh ee oo 
Joe ae — tS SS SE 


ais 7 ind at ae OEE pg Hae 


But it is in part Teed and will, in part, be more particularly and fully shown in 
the doctrines of modulation and of transitions, that such combinations in such cases 
either form transient modulations, or that the tones ff and g, occurring therein, are 
merely transition notes; and, accordingly, such examples by no means show that the 
tones f{ and g belong to the small scale of a, as elements of some harmony belonging 
to the small key of a. 
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Thus it is clearly evident, that the common doctrine of the pretended variable small 
scale, did not arise in any rational way.—From what other source then may it have 
originated? Evidently from the misconstruction of the observed fact, that in musical. 
compositions in a-small, the tones ff and gf do indeed very often occur in an ascend- 
ing melody, while in a descending melody, on the contrary, the tones g¥ and f§ occur. 


“Phey;¢. g. in such cases as that in fig. 170. 
(Fig. 170.) 
~ 


= ei a geht thy 
| ee ne ee a - an, nO 


the melody ascending by diatonic degrees from e to a must truly proceed by the tones 


ft and et, but in descending from a to e it must proceed by the tones g and f. The 
reason for this, however, as will appear from our doctrine of transitions, is simply the 
fact, that no transition tone is admissible which does not connect itself with a tone 
that is at most but a large degree higher or lower than itself, or, in other words, that 
it is an indispensible condition of the introduction of transient tones, that the distance 
to the next tone above or below, be at most not more than a large degree; and hence, 
the tone f cannot be used as an accessory tone before gf, ({hus in the ascending pro- 
gression,) but only /§, and for a like reason g alone can appear as an accessory tone 
before f, (thus in the descending eetonenny? Now the fact, that thus in many cases 
f% and cf are employed in an ascending melodic progression, while g and f are used 
in a descending melodic progression, has misled musicians to believe and to teach, that 
the scule itself is thus variable. 

Now, in the first place, it is in itself rather a gross blunder, to argue from the acci- 
dental elements of a melodic figure to the essential chords of the key, and to under- 
take to regard every tone that may chance to occur melodically in a key, as therefore 
belonging to the scale of that key! The tones g#, d#, a# and many others may just 
as well be regarded as belonging to the large scale of C; for, they certainly can occur 
melodically in this key; and in this way there would at fast be no tone that might not 
belong to every scale! 

But the commonly received doctrine is, secondly, most strikingly false in another 
respect; for, irrespective of the question, whether f# and g are essential elements of 
the small scale of a, or not, and taking into view the sanale consideration, to what 
extent f and fz, g and gy actually occur as melodic tones in the small key of a, it is 
seen to be most obviously untrue that a melody ina small key must always employ 
f#and g# in ascending, and g and fin descending. It often happens, on the contra- 
ry, that the exact reverse ae and indeed in many cases must take place: f and g must 
be used in ascending, and f# and g# in descending, as is clearly seen in many places — 
of the short example in fig. 171, 7, 


(Fig. 171. 7.) rama’ RG k raeas Cie ods 


| Sees: ae 1-S-0ge,) 1, pegs, et 
Pee re) ee o- et eee ye ah e-g—— 
persis ow ee See ts pe =|—~A ARTS Ma T BH SONG Ms 
2 8 SS et eg rd. SS 2 SES 
= ae = Ss Se = 
ha 
Gay | ep abetted ce 
uae She seta eae Nee “4 te-g-L ge 2*%e o-J- ga LN ER 
ras Wal pea i eeteenees tee De! a ce 
eee “eg pL eriaton ls pa rere ec Dhaest cte, = ST ee 
5 ree ft SaaS e 
—s es >. — 
— S- | nw 
' 


; | OG eg ps 
2a Pe ace fitit=——| === 
(ones Aig >=: a coher ee 
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In fig. 171, k, 
(Fig. 171. k.) 


| aoecees | iF: RHR abel” Pa bee, : rit cemite aon A ae gro 
Brae tolled bj ess Oe tte | Se) Se eS 
(TSS os a gee a pee ees pee pC ME 
5 St re Ae Oe Oy re ae 
eat iD wren tiie 
ae t?-ne—y—| —1—+-1-= *heae-g— ate? tog J ial a 
Shoeeeamammcah Ce SS ee _S> ses} 
Marsh ticcrte Te acis ae ee a PO ecamneeed, Sea 
P ov eee | 
aay Poe a RE 
ok dg eee Leben Ne as eer te 
ee Oe ge eee er eos fad ee Se 
pe aha ne at a9 The Paine A 


4 a re 

= 
I have remodeled this passage according to the common rule: ‘‘f# and g# in ascend- 
ing, f and g in descending;’’—but listen! it sounds horribly, and of all the theorists 
who teach that commonly received rule, certainly no one would write in this manner: 
all would indisputably write as in fig. 171, 7, above, and thus directly counter to the 
rule. 

This again most strikingly shows how the authors of our theories, because they in 
many cases found f # and g# to be employed in an ascending melody, and f and g ina 
descending melody, at once inconsiderately proclaimed this fact asa general or univer- 
sal rule, and how, asif they had no eyes and no ears for the perception of examples 
at every moment occurring to prove the untenableness of their position, they have for- 
ever stupidly and thoughtlessly repeated, one after another, the old credo: ‘* upwards, 
f# and g#, downwards, f and g,’’—and have most faithfully continued to repeat it just 
as the masters had taught it to them, without even once mentioning that it is sometimes 
otherwise and not unfrequentily must be otherwise; yes, even that many a one (as e. g. 
Rameau, in d’Alembert, § 85,) has even trodden on the very heels of the truth, and 
still has immediately sunk down again (§§ 91 and 92,) into the old customary doctrine 
(the prevalent sin:) ‘‘ upwards, f# and g#; downwards, f and g !’’ 

Thus much in the present place, as preliminary proof of the utter and manifold in- 
correctness of the common doctrine of two different sorts of small scale, and of an 
ascending and descending melody in a small key. 

To furnish another and more rational doctrine in the place of the one here exhibited 
as erroneous, falls within the appropriate objects of the present Theory. The place 
for doing this is in part the doctrine of modulation, where I examine the question 
(hitherto investigated by no one‘) As what and as belonging to what key, does every 
harmony that occurs impress itself upon the ear? And, again, the proper place for 

_presenting the true doctrine of the small key is in part the doctrine of transitions, 
- where I (and I for the first) treat the question. How and what tones may be employed 
as transition tones? in which place I also, as I think, show by a connected and consec- 
utive train of argumentation, why and under what ielations, f or f#, g or g# occurs in 
the melody of the small key of a. (§ 379.) 

But I know, alas! that I shall easily be refuted by such chains of argumentation as 
the following: ‘* The scule of the small key is, ‘upwards f# and g#, and downwards 
g and f ;’ and consequently the author is here wrong.”’ 
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(C.) TRANSPOSITION OF LARGE SCALES. 
§ 132. 
Other large scales also, than that of the large key of C, can be ex- 


hibited in our system of notation, which consist of copies of the large scale 
of C-large, placed on other degrees of the staff. Not indeed entirely with- 


out additional appendages; for, our system of notation is immediately ad- 


justed only to the large scale of the large key of C. Thus, e. g. the large 
scale of G-large cannot be represented on the staff without some addition; 


for, in this, as well as in every other large scale, the step from the sixth 


tone to the seventh must be large, while that from the seventh tone to the 
eighth must be small; but, if we begin to reckon from G in the series of 
the natural tones, the step from the sixth note e to the seventh f is small, 
and, vice versa, that from fto g is large: 

G A yc d e f g 


i he a ih rt le a ee i ee 
large, large, small, large, large, small, large. 


In order, therefore, to make the series of degrees like that of the large 
scale of C-large, we must use a transposition sign. In order, namely, to 
make the step from the sixth degree to the seventh larger, and that from 
the seventh to the eighth smaller, the seventh tone f, which otherwise would 
be only a small degree higher than e, must be chromatically raised, and, 
instead of the f, another tone must be written which is a large degree 
higher than ¢, namely /#, from which /#, moreover, to the eighth tone g, 
the distance is only that of a small degree: 

C] 


G A Bite d e fz g 
eames eee “eee ese ee 
large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 


ea 


Thus the tone of the short key f# occurs in this scale. 
Now inasmuch as such a scale is fundamentally a copy of the large scale 


of C-large and differs only in the single circumstance that it is trans-placed ~ 
or transposed to another degree of the staff, so every large key and every ~ 


large scale which is not that of C-large is said to be transposed. ‘These 
transposed keys and scales might also be called chromatic keys and scales, 
because they are represented by means of chromatic changes, (Mus. Tr. 
§ XVII.) This expression is not, however, used for such a purpose; the 
terms chromatic key and chromatic scale are applied rather to many other 
things which are neither keys nor scales. 

In order to exhibit the large scale of the large key of D, we must not 
only put f# in the place of f, but c# in the place of c: 
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C] q] 
d e ft g a bt: e# od 
eee eee ee NS SNS oe’ 


large, large, small, large, large, large, Bk 

In like manner, we find that the large scale of A-large requires three 
sharps; while that of E-large requires four. 

The large scale of the large key of B requires the use of five sharps, 
and hence as many as there are upper* or short keys. 

If we would exhibit the large scale of the large key of 4, we must 
change e also into e#: 

q] 


fe? 5 igh az b c# di e# f# 

eee rm ee a SB OS rm’ 

large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 
eye 

In the large scale of C#-large, 5 moreover becomes changed into b#, in 
which case all the seven degrees are furnished with sharps. 

In order to exhibit the large scale of the large key of G#, we must intro- 
duce still one elevation sign more, and as all the degrees are already fur- 
nished with sharps, we employ, in raising one of these degrees still higher, 
a double elevation sign or double sharp, called also a cross, to wit x; thus: 


o 4 at b# cy d# et {x ot 
BID ORR OS eee eS 
large, large, small, large, large, large, small. 
4 
The large scale of the large key of G#, accordingly, requires six sharps 
and one double sharp or cross. It will easily be found, in like manner, 
that the large scale of the large key of D# requires five sharps and two 
crosses, &c. 3 
But a momentary use, however, at most is ever made of such widely 
transposed—such very chromatic keys. For, we shall directly become ac- 
quainted with others, less chromatic, which coincide with the former and 
supply their place. (§ 137.) 


§ 133, 


If we arrange the large keys in a series, in that order in which one 
always requires one more sharp than the preceding, to wit: 


* The short keys of a piano-forte or organ are sometimes called ‘‘ upper’? or ** high- 
er,’? because they are higher on the key-board than the longer keys. Tr. 
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C, G, D, A, E, B, F#, C#, G#, Dt, &e. 


we readily observe, that the scale of the tone which is a fifth higher, (or, 
which is the same thing, a fourth lower,) than the preceding, always requires 
one more sharp,—and that this additional sharp is always requisite for the 
purpose of representing the so called subsemitone or leading note, (§ 128,) that 
is to say, for the purpose of making the step from the sixth tone to the 
seventh large, and that from the seventh to the eighth small. 


§ 134, 


But if the scale of the large key of F, which is a fifth lower (ora fourth 
higher) than that of the large key of C, is to be exhibited, it becomes 
necessary to put hin the place of 4,—for similar reasons, or, in a man- 
ner, for a reason the opposite of that which we mentioned in the foregoing 
case, namely in order to make the step from the third to the fourth small, 
whereas it would otherwise be large (a—d ;) thus: 


f g a bp c d Cine 
PR ns ew Se Se sae er > 
large, large, small, large, large, large, small, 


In like manner, we find that Bp-large requires two flats, namely 2} in- 
stead of 4, and eb instead of e. FEp-large requires three flats, —Ab-large 
four flats,—and so on to Dp-large, which has as many flats as there are 
upper or short keys. Gh)-large requires also ch instead of c, and Cp-large 
requires both ch) and fb, and Fp-large requires even cP, f}, and dbp, &c. 

Here again, the keys which require for their transposition an excessive 
number of flats, are relieved by simpler keys with sharp signatures. (S$ 137 
and 140.) 


§ 135, 


It will be observed here, moreover, that the order of succession in which 
a key always requires one more flat than the preceding, is just the reverse 
of that which took place in those transposed by sharps (§ 133,) to wit: 


C; F, Bp, Eb, Ab, Db, GP, Cb, Fb, &e. 


and that each additional flat becomes necessary for the purpose of repre- 
senting the fourth tone of the scale, i. e. for the purpose of making the step” 
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from the third to the fourth tone small, and that from the fourth to the fifth 
large; thus: 


§ 136. 


The following table exhibits a general view of the chromatic tones requi- 
site for representing each transposed large key in our system of notation 
3) 


ot | 
D#-large requires gt, d*, at, e#, bi, faec”*., 
Gr « s ct, gf, dé, at, et, b#, £%, 
Ct ¢s cs f*, c#, gt, d+, at, e#, bi, 
FR « he f#, c#, gt, dt, at, ef, 
bans § ‘ f*; ct, g*, d*, at. 
Peas £* AS ft, cf, ot, di, 
A cc ‘é fF, c*, of, 
D 66 ‘¢ f#, ct 
re at iy Oh 
RS Bi nothing 
F 3 6c be. 
Bb ce ‘ce bb, ep 
bcp fx SS sf bp, eP, ab 
via SF a bP, eb, ab, db, 
D6 te bP, eb, ab, d?, gp. 
Gb « 5 bb, eb, ab, db, gb, cD. 
Ch os cc bP, eP, aP, dP, gb, ch, fP. 
1S: es e?, a, d?, g?, cb, FP, bbP. 
Bib ss ‘é sal aP, dP, gb, cP, f?, b?P, eb), 
& 
§ 137. 


I have said above, that the excessively transposed large keys, 1. e. those 
which require too many transposition signs, can be dispensed with, and that 
their place can be supplied by others. If, that is, we compare the trans- 
posed large keys with one another, we find that those which are transposed 
-by an excessive number of sharps coincide with others that are transposed 
by flats, the latter differing from the former only enharmonically; and that 
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we can in like manner substitute for a key requiring an excessive number 
of flats, another with but a small number of sharps. Thus, instead of G#- 
large, e. g. which would require six sharps and a double sharp, we can 
write A?-large, which requires only four flats. In the same way, E£-large 
may supply the place of Fp-large. So also F'#-large can be written instead 
of Gb-large, and D)-large instead of C#-large. 

A sensible representation of this coincidence of the keys most different 
from one another—this concurrence of extremes, is furnished by the follow- 
ing figure: 


% E 
% b A 
hd D, 6 i qo 
RK 
uae 


It is seen from this, how the transposed large keys, proceeding from C-large, 
constantly recede farther and farther from each other, while yet the most 
remote of all approach each other again, so that those transposed by sharps 
come at last to coincide enharmonically with those transposed by flats, and 
reciprocally to relieve each other, and thus, as it were, to form a circle. 
The above series of ascending fifths or descending fourths, (or, which is the 
same thing, only in the reversed order, the series of descending fifths or 
ascending fourths,) is called, for this reason, a czrcle of fifths. (It might 
with equal propriety be called a@ circle of fourths.) Only twelve different 
large keys, therefore, are usually assumed, while F*-large and G?-large, 
e. g. are regarded as being but enharmonically diverse and the same as 
one, so far as sound is concerned, and are actually reckoned as one;—so 
also G#-large and Ad large,—D) and C#,—C) and B,—F) and E,—B# and 
C,—E?# and F,—D*# and FE), &c. The keys thus resolving themselves into 
one another by an enharmonic transmutation, might be termed enkharmoni- 
cally parallel keys. (Compare Music Teacher, §§ XIX and XXI.) 

Thus F#-large is, in reality, the remotest transposition, by sharps, from 
C-large. For, though C#-large would indeed be the most remote, yet since 
it coincides with Dp-large, it becomes, as the foregoing figure shows, near- 
er C-large again. So also G?-large is the most remote transposition by 
flats from C-large, because C)-large coincides enharmonically with B-large. 
Accordingly, the point of the circle farthest from C-large is F#-large or G)- 
Jarge. So also is G-large the point in the circle most remote from D? or 
Cr: &e., 

The keys which are thus diametrically opposite each other, to wit, C and 


(35] 
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G> or F#,—G and D? or C#,—A and E),—E and B),—B and F, &c. may 
be called antipodes, [opposites, literally with the feet directly opposite to one 
another, as are those of persons standing on the opposite sides of the globe. | 


(D.) TRANSPOSITION OF SMALL SCALES. 
§ 138, 


Transposed small scales also admit of being exhibited on the same staff; 
they only require the use of many transposition-signs. If we go through 
them in a series of fourths and fifths as we did in the large scales, we shall 
find,—(1.) That in the succession of ascending fifths, 

a, e, b, he c*, g*, d*, av, &c. 
the change of g into g*, which is necessary in representing a-small, disap- 
pears in e-small, and that /* and d* become necessary in its stead; and 
thus it is always necessary in this succession of fifths, to lower a tone of 
the preceding scale, and to raise two others instead thereof. 

(2.) In the series of fourths, on the other hand, 

a, d, g, Conan B, >, ay, d>,  &e. 
two tones of the preceding scale must each time be lowered, and, in ex- 
change for this, another must be raised. Thus, e. g. the g*¥ found in a- 
small must be lowered to g in d-small, and 4 also must be changed to 8°, 


while, on the contrary, c must be exchanged for c*. 
wy wih 


Uj 
eo ipeichpy Pei ane mel lide o. 
AN Bes Gt Od. Ope ty rh aan eee 

* d 


dim Aut Aah 


§ 139, 


The following table presents a general view of the chromatically changed 
tones, which are requisite in exhibiting each of the small scales. 


Oo 
B 

d¥-small requires f*, oF, d*, - ar, ex, cx, 
on TR ve c*, ot, d*, a*, fx, 

ee AG £**, cx, ot, d*, b*., 

f*® « ‘ec f *, ce, ot, ce, 

Bsianees eS f%, c*, at. 


Os le ih £*, d*. 
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a ce ‘e o*. 
d (73 ce c*, bb. 
g ‘¢ ‘e f%, p>? eb, 
c ce ‘6 eb, ab 
F ¢é ce b>, ab, db. 
AL ce ce b>, e?, d>, g> 
ep « rT p>, i ae g?, ; 
resi ss - b?, e”; a’, d>, C, f 
& 
§ 140. 


Here again we can shun the excessively transposed keys, and supply 
their place by those that are more natural, as is shown by the following 
figure; for this reason we usually assume only twelve small keys, as we do 
only twelve large ones. 


(E.) CHARACTERISTIC NOTES. 
S 140.* 


It is usual to denominate that tone or those tones by which one scale is 
distinguished from some other given scale, no/a characteristica, characteris- 
tic note, characteristic tone. Thus, e. g. the tone 7* is that by which the 
large key of G is distinguished from the large key of C, and is accordingly 
the characteristic tone of the large scale of G in reference to that of U; 
and, vice versa, f ® is the characteristic tone for the large scale of C in ref- 
erence to that of G. 

van 
(Fig. U.) 
G a b c 
C d e ae a b 
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In like manner, the tone 34 is the characteristic one for Cin relation to F, 
while J” is the characteristic tone for Fin relation to C; 
Why 
(Fig. W’.) 
C d e era 4 a b 
F g a b> ¢ d e 


AEN 
Between F-large and G-large, the two tones 4” and f, and the correspond- 
ing f* and d, are the most ‘distinguishing: 


wilt wer 


(Fig. X.) 
G a b c d e f + 
F g a b? c d 


Airin ai, 
The most distinguishing tones between Meads and E>-large, are e, f*, a, 
b, c¥, and the corresponding e>, f, a, db, 


Fig. v) 4 & eas 
D e f* 
E> f g a be c d 


Bowe Lutein 


Taking the large scale of C in comparison with that of C*, we find that ail 
the tones of the one scale are different from all the tones of the other, and 
that hence al/ are characteristic: 


2 We oD 


oe 


e* {¥ 


bb & bebe S 


and that strictly, therefore, zone is distinguishingly characteristic. 


(1.) Ifwe go through the large keys, comparing them/one with an- 
other, we shall find that, 

(a.) In the ascending series of fifths, the seventh degree, the tone sit- 
uated at the distance of a small second below the key note of each key, 
(the subsemitonium. modi,) is always the characteristic tone—the tone 
that distinguishes this key from the preceding one;—and that, 

(d.) In the reversed or descending succession of fifihs, the fourth tone 
-of each scale (qwar/a toni) is the one that distinguishes the key from the 
preceding one. (Compare §§ 133, 135, 136.) 

Take, for example, the large key of G’, here the seventh degree, the 
tone f*, is the characteristic note of the key G-large, in reference to 
the large key of C, (compare fig. U. of this section, ) while the fourth 
degree of C-large, the tone f", is the characteristic tone for this key, in 
reference to G- large. In like manner, the seventh degree of (-large, 
the tone 4, is the one that distinguishes this key from F-large, while, on 
the other hand, F-large distinguishes itself by its fourth degree, AE from 
C-large. (See fig. W. of this section. ) 


og RO — DS Ke. 
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2.) If we take a view of large keys as compared with small keys, we 
shall find other tones to be the characteristic ones, and 

(3.) If we compare the small keys with one another, we shall find the char- 
_acteristic tones to be others still. 

Assuming, as seems as last to be generally acknowledged to be the most 
rational, that there is but one species of small scale, to wit, that which has a 
small third, a small sixth, and a large seventh, (9 131,) we shall find, on 
comparing large keys with small keys, according to No, 2, above, that mere- 
ly the tones g* and the corresponding g®, i.e. the seventh and the corres- 
ponding /ifth degrees, are the characteristic tones between a-small and C- 


large. (§ 164.) fj 


C fee Wee ih 
a b c d e fey ae 


Mi 


The characteristic tones of c-small in reference to C-large, are e> and a>, 
and, vice versa, the characteristic tones of C-large in reference to ¢ small, 
are the corresponding a4 and e7, i. e. the ¢hzrd and the sixth degrees. 


(§ 165.) i i & 
fy Cy 


between e-small and C-large, the characteristic tones are f* and d*, and 
the corresponding d4 and /4, i. e. the second and seventh, and the corres- 
ponding second and fourth degrees of the scale: 


jor 
ca") 


C d e ON tee a b 
é Dy bene a b c d* 


fe, & Mi 


© As it respects No. 3, above, to wit, small keys as compared with small, 

“ the characteristic tones between a-small and esmall, e. g are (a.) In 

Se the ascending succession of fifths, f*, g and d*¥,—and (4 ) In the reversed 

i or descending succession, the tones d, f and g*, i. e. the second, third, 
and seventh degrees of e-small, answering to the fourth, sixth and seventh 
degrees of a-small: 


€ f* o a b c d* 


fod: 2s 
a Be oe Shige 
between d-small and a-small, the characteristic tones are g; b>, and c¥, and 
the corresponding g*, b, and c: 


HY 4) 
a b C d e f ¥ 
d e f 


Mae Q-Q-B- 
3\ 
09 aot 
3\ 


a bp c*, 


a: 
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between e and d the characteristics are the second, third, jifth, sixth, and 
seventh of e, answering to the third, fourth, sixth, seventh and first of d. 


4 eae 
UR eo iy bs a A ah c d* 
MERA Bigs SDS FN ie 


Deneete 
&c. (Compare §§ 138 and 139.) by by by by 


It is perceived from all this, how, under different relations, at one time 
this and at another time that degree of a scale appears as the characteristic 
note, and how inappropriate it would be to say in general: ‘‘the charac- 
teristic note is such and such a particular degree of every scale.” 


REMARK. 


The following figures, corresponding to the foregoing, may serve to show, what 
degrees would become the characteristic ones, in case the small scale were to be taken 
in the former and commonly received manner, namely, according to the usual model, 
and how, considered in this point of view, at one time this and at another time that 
degree appears as the characteristic one, in the case both of small keys as compared 
with large keys, and of small keys as compared one with another. 

Large keys as compared with small keys: 

C d e f g a b = 
a ihe AKL d e f g a. 
Here there would be no distinguishing characteristic tone. 
q GY 
Cc d e f g a b 
c d ep f g ap b 
OE pl Dee 
Here the third, the sixth and the seventh degrees are characteristic ones. 


G 


C d e iy g a b 
EP a b c d 


2 


Here the characteristic tone would be that of the fourth degree, corresponding to the 
second degree. 

Small keys as compared one with another : 

Here, between a-small and e-small, A 


e Phin, cg a b c d 
f 


&> 
the second degree of e-small would be the characteristic tone, answering to the sixth 
of a-small;—between a-small and d-small, : 
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the characteristic tone would be the sixth of d, corresponding to the second of a ;— 
and in the case of d-small as compared with e-small, 


q G 
“OSG tS aaa WO oivd 
ks Bc Bl ee aa Re EP ee Ey 


a Y 


the characteristic tone would be the second and fifth of e, answering to the third and 
sixth of d. 


§ 140**, 


Many, and indeed almost all, writers, apply the term nota characterstica, 
characteristic note, only to the tone of the seventh degree of each scale,— 
§ 128. 
It is ose perceived, that in this these authors limit their view s¢mply to 
the relation of a large key to its nearest neighbor in the ascending succession 
of fifths, (above at 1. a.)—while, in the succession of descending fifths or as- 
cending fourths, the case is directly reversed, (above at 1. 6,) and again it 
is otherwise too in the relation of the large keys with the small, (above at 2,) 
and yet again entirely diverse in the relation of the small keys to one another, 
in each direction, (above at 3.) 


REMARK. 


We meet with the following unintelligible, not to say absolutely senseless, remark 
of Koch in his Musical Lexicon, under the article in question, to wit: ‘* the subsemi- 
tonium is characteristic only in those keys which have no Bs in their signature, because 
it is by this [the subsemitonium] that the contents of the scales of these keys are dis- 
tinguished from one another. ..... In those keys, on the contrary, which have Bs 
in their signature, the quarta toni [the fourth from the tonic] must indisputably be re- 
garded as the characteristic tone, for the large key of F distinguishes itself from the 
large key of C, not by its under-half-tone e, but merely by its pure fourth 4).”’ 

It is very manifest, that the worthy author had in his eye, while writing down such 
instruction, (1.) merely the relation (considered above under No. 1,) of a large key 
to its next neighbor, in the ascending and descending succession of fifths, but did not 
advert at all to the more remote relations of keys in this series, (as e. g. the relation 
of F to G,) and that (2.) he still less took into consideration the relation of a large 
key to any small key, whether near or remote, and that (3.) he was equally blind to 
the relations of small keys to one another; but that, worst of all, he even (4 ) con- 
founded the idea of the ascending and descending succession of fifths, in the case of the 
large keys mentioned under (1.) above, with that of keys with sharps and keys with flats. 
For, as (compare the above figures in § 140*) the subsemitonium of the large key of G, 
the tone ff, in ascending from C-large to G-large, is the characteristic tone, so, in as- 
cending from F-large to C-large, the subsemitonium 64 is the characteristic tone; and 
also in ascending from BP to #, the characteristic tone again is the subsemitonium of 
the latter key, F, namely the tone e’; and so universally, in ascending, the subsemi- 
tonium of the last key is the characteristic tone, and thus the fact by no means applies 
exclusively in keys with sharps, but also in those with flats; and hence it is untrue that 
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in keys with flats, the quarta toni [the fourth tone from the tonic] is always the char- 
acteristic tone;—and, vice versa, in descending, the quarta toni is the characteristic 
tone as well in keys with sharps, as in those with flats; for, as the fourth of the large 
key of F, i. e. the tone dp, is the characteristic tone, in descending from C-large to F- 
large, so also is the quarta toni, f%, the characteristic tone, in descending from G- 
large to C-large,—and the quarta toni c4 is likewise the characteristic tone in descend- 
ing from D-large to G-large,—and so universally in descending the quarta toni is the 
characteristic tone, and by no means so merely in keys with flats, but also in those 
with sharps; and thus it is untrue again, that the subsemitonium is always the char- 
acteristic tone in keys with sharps!! 

The whole qui pro quo [how, by what means,] seems to have arisen from the fact 
that Mr. Koch, when he wrote thus, not only confined his view exclusively to the rela- 
tion of a large key to another large key standing in the most immediate connection 
either above or below, but even in this narrow circle of vision contemplated only an 
ascending from C-large to G, D, A, &c. and only adescending from C-large to F, B, 
Ep, &c.; and, by taking only these partial views, he happened to notice indeed no 
keys in ascending but those with sharps, and none in descending but those with flats. 
Now this was enough to induce him to predicate (1) that which is true in all cases of 
ascending, (namely the fact that in ascending the subsemitone is the characteristic 
note,) only of those keys which happened to fall in his way from C upwards and thus 
only of those with sharps,—(2), for the same reason, to predicate what is true in all 
cases of descending, (namely the fact that in descending the quarta toni is the charac- 
teristic note) only of keys with ftlats,—(3), to maintain in relation to keys with flats 
that whichis true only in reference to the descending direction, and positively untrue in 
reference to the ascending direction, (namely, that in such keys the quarta toni is the 
characteristic tone,)—(4), to maintain in relation to keys with sharps that which is 
true only in ascending, and untrue in descending, (namely, that in such a case the 
subsemitonium is the characteristic tone,)—and (5), to lay down a principle in general 
which, laying the gross errors here complained of entirely out of the question, is to- 
tally inappropriate to the relations of the large keys to the small keys, as well as to 
those of the small keys to one another, and which is but partially applicable to the 
reciprocal relations of the large keys.—All this the man does in the compass of scarce- 
ly eleven half lines. : 

Upon the manner in which musical writers, and particularly our worthy Koch, are 
accustomed to treat the idea of leading note—an idea kindred to that of characteristic 
note [nota characteristica,] I shall animadvert in § 187. 


(F.) CHROMATIC SIGNATURE. 
§ 141, 


If we wish to write a piece of music in a transposed Jarge key, we are 
accustomed to write the requisite transposition signs once for all at the be- 
ginning, and thus to save the trouble of prefixing a sharp or flat to each 
individual note which is to be effected by such a sign, as it occurs along the 
piece. (Mus. Tr. §XXX.) One or more transposition signs thus written 
at the commencement of a piece of music is called asignature, (in French, 
la déecoration,) or the chromatic signature (Mus. Tr. § XVII, Remark,) for 
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the purpose of distinguishing it from the rhythmical signature, (Mus. Tr. 
§ LIV ) Accordingly in the beginning of a piece of music written in the 
large key of G, where of course f* is requisite, a sharp (#) is placed on the 
f-line;—so in the large key of D, one is placed on the /-line, and another 
on the c-line or in the c-space;—in the large key of F, a flat ()) is placed 
on the d-line;—in B-large, one flat is placed on the é line, and another on 
the ¢-line, or in the e-space, &c.—These transposition signs are usually 
written in the order in which they become necessary according to the suc- 
cession of fifths in the large keys, (§ 136,) and thus the first sharp is placed 
on the f-line, the next on the e line, or in the e-space, &c.; and, in like 
manner, the order of the flats is as follows: first 4), then e?, then a), &c. 


(Fig. 172. i.) 
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The requisite transposition signs are also usually placed once for all at 
the beginning, in pieces of music written in small keys. 

If we were here to pursue the same course that we adopted in the large 
keys, the small key of a, which requires g#(§§ 127, 138 and 139,) must 
have g# written in its signature; d-small, to whose scale dp and c* belong, 
must have a flat before 4 anda sharp before cin its signature; g-small 
must have two flats and one sharp, &c. Fig. 172, k. 


(Fig. 172. k.) 
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Such a signature would be entirely consistent, and we should moreover 
be able, from such a signature, to determine at first sight, whether a piece 
of music is in a small key.—But musicians have here preferred to introduce 
another way. Instead of marking in the signature those tones which in 
every instance characterize a small key, they use the signature which is 
appropriate to that large scale which sustains the nearest relationship or has the 
most similarity to the small scale in question, and this is always the large 


(36) 
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scale of the small third of the small key. Thus, e. g. the scale of a-small 
is most similar to that of C-large, and accordingly it is the custom to write 
no signature at all for a-small or for C-large. For the same reason a sharp 
is used in the signature of e-small, as well as for that of G-large, anda 
flat in that of d-small as well as for that of F-large. Hence, whenever the 
seventh tone of the scale is to be used, it becomes necessary always to 
mark that tone with a sign of elevation, and thus e. g. whenever the tone 
g# is to be employed in the small key of a, a sharp must be prefixed to the 
note g; and so likewise in d-small, the c* must be made by placing a sharp 
before c; and in c-small, must be made by the use of a natural (9), &c. 


It is readily perceived, that such a method of forming the signature is not 
consistent, and that the first method pointed out would be far the best 
adapted to the nature of the case.—We will not, however, attempt a refor- 
mation of that which may remain as it is, and which, considering the iron 
power of custom, will pretty certainly so remain, And besides, the signa- 
ture itself is not an essential affair, but merely one of convenience; and 
this latter object can be accomplished by the method already introduced, 
and especially so since the accidentally depressed seventh occurs almost as 
frequently as the proper seventh of the scale itself; as e. g. the note g in 
a-small occurs accidentally almost as often as the g* which appropriately 
belongs to the scale. 

We find among the old composers still another signature for small keys. 
That is to say, they carry the signature only so far as would be required 
by the large scale of the under second of the tonic: thus e. g. a simple flat 
before 4 in g-small, as well as for f-large; nothing in d-small as well as 
for C-large; a sharp before fin a-small, as well as for G-large —This 
mode of forming the signature, it is perceived, is still more improper than 
the one now in use, since it represents even two degrees differently from 
what they actually are in the scale.—This is a relic of the old so called 
Doric key [or mode,] of which we shall speak more at large hereafter. 

. 


§ 143, 


Moreover, every key indeed can be written in every signature. We 
sometimes, e. g. see whole pieces of music, frequently recitatives and fanta- 
sies among the rest, written in transposed keys without any chromatic sig- 
nature whatever, because the requisite elevation and depression signs are 
in each instance written individually before the notes concerned. So also 
on the other hand, any key, say if you please the large key of C, might be 
written with several sharps: it is only requisite in this case to remove the 
elevation signs of the signature in each instance by prefixing the resolution 
sign [the natural] to the individual notes. 

Again, we do not alter the signature in the middle of a piece of music in 
every instance in which a short modulation into another key occurs, but 
rather than write an entirely new signature in every such instance, we sep- 
arately place before the individual notes those transposition signs which are 
required by the foreign key. In cases, however, where the entire change 
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of the signature in the middle of a piece is found to be more convenient, 
we at once make this change. If, e. g. we think of remaining some time in 
a key which requires a very different signature from the preceding one, we 
change the signature; for, in this case, it would be very troublesome to 
write the numerous transposition signs in each instance before the individ- 
ual notes. In short, we always adopt that mode of marking the signature 
that we find to be the most convenient. 


§ 144, 


Many musical writers are accustomed to call those transposition signs 
which stand in the signature, essential, and those occurring individually in 
the course of the piece, accidental. 'These appellations, however, are not 
very appropriate: for, (1.) if a piece modulates, say e. g. from G-large to 
D-large, from the moment that this takes place, a sharp before c becomes 
just as essential for the latter key, as the sharp before fin the signature. 
Indeed, (2.) according to the usual mode of constructing the signature in 
small keys (§ 142,) even the proper seventh tone of the scale must in every 
instance be separately represented by means of a sharp prefixed to its note; 
and thus in the small key of a, e. g. the g# which belongs to the scale must 
be indicated by a sharp prefixed to its note wherever the latter individually 
occurs. But is the name accidental appropriate to the sharp which here 
occurs before g ?—And if, (3.) a piece of music is written in a transposed 
key entirely without a signature, (§ 143,) are the transposition signs which 
must necessarily occur in the course of the piece, to be likewise called ac- 
cidental 2—But, (4.) we shall in the doctrine of transitions become ac- - 
quainted with another species of accidental transposition signs, which have 
a far stronger ‘claim to the appellation accidenta/ ; and accordingly. other 
musical teachers, with greater propriety, call the latter alone accidental. 
~ But, at any rate, we prefer not to receive the technical expression essential 
and accidental into our vocabulary, because it is at least indefinite, and has 
become, by the various usage of different writers, equivocal. 


§ 145. 


It would be a useful exercise for every one who is not very expert, to write all the 
possible large and small scales on one or two staves, and that somewhat perhaps in 
the following manner. First, the three most essential chords of each large key, then 
the scales, and at last the signature; ase. g. in fig. 178, 7. 


(Fig. 173. i.) ; 
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One may also strike the three most essential chords of each large key on a piano 
forte, perhaps as in fig. 178, k. 
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Let the same course of procedure be adopted in the case of the small scales. 
Since however the usual signature in these does not correspond with the proper scale 
(§ 142,) let the three most essential chords be first written, then immediately after- 
wards the signature in its usual form, and after this the scale; as e. g. in fig. 173, J. 

e 
e-° -0-», 


(Fig. 173. 2.) 
—#-0— ee 


In playing the small scales, let the course be the same as in the large keys. 


DIVISION V. 


THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF THE KEY. 
(A.) ENUMERATION OF THESE. 
§ 146. 


After having become acquainted with the nature of each individual scale, 
it will be easy to acquire a knowledge of a// the harmonies appropriate to 
a key, (whereas we have thus far in § 123 and what follows, attended only 
to the three most essential of these as the principals and heads of the fam- 
ily, and have left the accessory harmonies appropriate to the key for further 
consideration. ) 

All those fundamental harmonies belong appropriately to a key which can 
be composed of the tones of tts scale. 


§ 147, 


Thus the harmonies appropriate to a large key are: 


/ 
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(1.) The large tonic three-fold chord on the first degree of the scale, as 
e. g. the large three-fold harmony @, in the large key of C; (9123, No. 1.) 

(2.) The small three-fold chord on the second degree of the scale, i. e. 
its fundamental tone is the second degree of the scale, as e. g. the harmo- 
ny U in the large key of C; ' 

(3.) The small three-fold chord also on the third degree of the scale, as 
e. g. the harmony ¢ in the large scale of C; (as an ordinary principle this 
harmony occurs but seddom.) 

(4.) The under-dominant three-fold chord or the large three-fold chord 
on the fourth degree of the scale, as e. g. the harmony 4 in the large key 
of C; (§ 123, No. 4.) 

(5.) The large three-fold chord on the fifth degree, or the dominant three- 
fold chord, as e. g. the harmony && in the large key of C; (§ 123, No. 2.) 

(6.) The small three-fold chord of the sixth degree, as e. g. the harmony 
@ in the large key of C; 

(7.) The diminished three-fold chord of the seventh degree, as e. g. the 
harmony °Y in the large key of C; (this harmony also occurs but rarely, 
and moreover the ear usually confounds it with the principal four-fold chord 
without its fundamental note.) (Q72.) 

(8.) The large four-fold chord on the first degree, as e. g, G&* in the 
large key of C; 

(9.) The small four-fold chord.on the second degree, as e. g. 7 in 
C-large; 

(10.) A small four fold chord on the third degree, as e. g. ¢7 in C-large; 

(11.) The large four-fold chord on the under-dominant or fourth note of 
the scale, as e. g. $F in the large key of C; 

(12.\ The principal four-fold chord on the dominant or fifth degree, 
(§ 123, No. 3,) as e. g. G7 in C-large; (this four-fold chord—the four fold 
chord on the fifth degree of the large scale is the one to which the addition 
of a /arge ninth (§ 77 and what follows,) 1s applicable, because the large 
ninth of the fifth degree of the scale occurs in the /arge key, and not the small 
ninth, as e. g. the tone a and not a} in the large key of C.) 

' (13.) The small four-fold chord on the sixth degree, as e. g. Y in C-large; 

(14.) The four-fold chord with small fifth on the seventh degree, as 
e. g. ‘07 in C-large. 


§ 148. 


If we inquire in like manner after the harmonies appropriate to a small 
key, we find them as follows: 
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(1.) The small tonic three-fold chord, as e. g. the harmony @ in the small 
key of a; (123, No. 1.) 

(2.) The diminished three-fold chord on the second degree of the scale, 
as e. g. °0 in a-small; 

(3.) The small three-fold chord of the under-dominant or fourth degree, 
as e. g. J in a-small; (§ 123, No. 4.) 

(4.) The large three-fold chord of the dominant or fifth degree of the 
scale, as e. g. JE in a-small; (§ 123, No. 2.) 

(5.) The large three-fold chord of the sixth degree, as e. g. $F in a-small; 

(6.) The diminished three-fold chord of the seventh, as e. g. °y# in 
a-small; 

(7.) The four-fold chord with small fifth on the second degree, ase. g. 
°{7 in a-small; (this harmony—the four-fold chord on the second degree of 
the small scale, is the one that is peculiarized by the elevation of its third.) 

(8.) The small four-fold chord on the under-dominant or fourth degree, 
as e. g. U7 in a-small ; 

(9.) The principal four-fold chord on the fifth degree or dominant (§ 123, 
No. 3,) as e. g. $87 in a-small; (this principal four-fold chord—the four-fold 
chord on the fifth degree of the smadl scale is the one to which the addition 
‘of a small ninth is most directly appropriate, because the smal/ and not the 
large ninth of the dominant occurs in the small scale, ase. g. f, and not 
f%, in a-small.) 

(10.) The large four-fold chord on the sixth tone of the small scale, as 
e. g. H* in a-small. 


§ 149, 


The following table affords a general view of the entire family of all the 
harmonies of the normal keys* of C-large and a-small which [harmonies] 
are appropriate to the scale: 


(a.) We find in C, 

on the first degree @ and 7, 
second "on and ig" 
ie ASV Age Mee iemirdnins toes bays Bre a it 
re fourth: 2.0) Rand 7 ap ee 
“« fifth  QXand Gy’, 
oF BIRLA a Fae ay ag 
‘© seventh‘ °H and °§7. 


* The expression ‘* normal keys’’ is equivalent to ‘* model keys,”’ or ** pattern keys ;”? 
and is here applied to the keys of C and a, because these are here taken as specimen 
or pattern keys for the two whole classes of keys which they respectively represent. 

TR. 
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(4.) We find in a, 
on the first degree, @, 

** second ** °$ and °b7, 
ob third ye** 9, nothing, 
‘¢ fourth ‘“* Q and 9’, 
fifth *§  JG.and J&7; 
* Aysixthon st  .ffiand 4R*, 
«seventh gi. 

Or: 

on the on the on the on the. on the on the on the 
first deg. second deg. third deg. fourth deg. fifth deg. sixth deg. sev’nth deg. 


In C: Gand ET; Vand d7; eande7; FH and HT; Gand G7; a and a?7; °b and “db. 
Ina: a; °h and ‘07; Band 37; 4 and 387; F and F7; ‘gt. 


Beginners may construct similar tables on all the transposed large and 
small keys; e. g.: 
In G-large, 
on the first decree GF and G&7, 
ss second“ @Q and q@’, 
&e. 
In e-small, 
on the first degree g, 
“* gecond ‘* °f# and ‘#7, 
Ke. ; 
In F-large, 
on the first degree fF and ff*, 
oy second °°) To "and {? 
&e. 


§ 150. 


The small key, it is perceived, is considerably more meager tn harmonies, 
than the large key. The latter has seven harmonies that are appropriate 
to the scale, each of which consequently has one of the seven notes of the 
scale for its fundamental tone; but a three fold chord whose fundamental 
tone should be the third tone of the small scale, would be a monstrosity. In 
the small key of a, e. g. it would consist of the tones [c e g#]; but this 
would be a three-fold chord with a superfluous fifth, and such a fundamen- 
tal harmony does not exist, (§50.) Hence it comes to pass that the small 
key has one three-fold chord less than the large key. 

The large key has, moreover, seven four-fold chords, one each on all the 
seven degrees of the scale; but in the small key there are three degrees of 
the scale which admit xo four-fold chords appropriate to the scale as funda- 
mental harmonies: not on the first degree, namely, because this would be 


a fundamental chord with a small third, large fifth and large seventh, as 
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e. g. [A c e g%,] and such a chord does not exist, (§ 50;) not on the third, 
as e.g. [c e g# b,] for there is no fundamental chord with a superfluous 
fifth;—not on the seventh, because that would necessarily be a four-fold 
chord with a diminished seventh, as e. g. [G#B d f,] and such a fundamen- 
tal harmony does not exist, (§ 50.) Such combinations of tones as the fol- 
lowing, do indeed sometimes occur, [Gt Baer '(s03) 1A ee g’]; 
[c e g#], and [c e g# b]: none of these however is a fundamental harmony, 
but all of them are mere transformations of fundamental harmonies. If, on 
the other hand, the harmonies [A ce g], [ceg], [ce g b], andj|GBdf] 
occur in passages in the small key of a, still these are not appropriate to 
the scale, but are modulations. (Remark on § 131.) 


(B.) MODE OF DESIGNATING THE SITUATION OF HARMONIES. 
§ 151. 


We will hereafter make use of a method of designating all the various 
harmonies of a key that is still more general than the one adopted in § 149 
and is not like that limited to a particular key, but is applicable to every 
key; that is to say, instead of employing the German letters [Eng. black 
letters, | we will use the Roman numerals to denote the degrees of the scale 
‘on which chords have their fundamental tones ; and in the place of the large 
letters, we will use /arge numerals, while in the place of the small letters 

we will use small numerals, and we will mark these numerals with the char- 
acters 7, *, and °, just as we did the German letters. 

In this case a large Roman numeral denotes a large three-fold chord on 
that degree of the scale which this numeral indicates, as e. g. the large 
Roman numeral [ denotes the large three-fold chord on the first degree of 
the scale, namely the degree on which the tonic or key-note is situated,— 
V denotes the large three-fold chord on the dominant or fifth degree.—A 
small Roman numeral, on the contrary, denotes a small three-fold chord, as 
e. g. 11 denotes the small three-fold chord on the second degree; a small 
numeral with the character (°) prefixed to it denotes a diminished three-fold 
chord, as e. g. °vit denotes the diminished three-fold chord of the seventh 
degree; a /arge Roman numeral with a figure (7) denotes the principal 
four-fold chord, and thus V7 denotes the principal four-fold chord on the 
fifth degree; a small Roman numeral with a (7) denotes a small four-fold 
chord (with a small third and large fifth,) as e. g. 117 denotes the small 
four-fold chord on the second degree; a smali/ Roman numeral with the 
character (°) and the figure (7) denotes the four-fold chord with small fifth, 
ase. g. ‘vit? denotes the four-fold chord with small fifth on the seventh 
degree of the scale or on the so called subsemitone of the key,—and finally 


a darge Roman numeral with a figure (7) that has a stroke through it (7) 
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denotes the harmony of the large four-fold chord, as e. g. IV? denotes the 
large four-fold chord of the fourth degree of the scale. 

We can in this way represent all the harmonies appropriate to each key, 
by the following form or structure of figures: 


Fundamental harmonies of each large key. 


1, andst*. 
[heuer heley 
fe tibalhd Tak e 
LV ied Fe, 
Vie 
WE he Dye 


vi §§ Vite, 


Fundamental harmonies of each small key. 
I F 
‘1 and “7, 
LV ith tins. 


DRL AS Yt hl 
ViPS iav Tt, 
Vili 
Or: 
onthe onthe onthe on the onthe onthe on the 


first deg. sec’d deg. third deg. fourth deg. fifth deg, sixth deg. seventh deg. 
En@iarze key.*) 1, 1 eeore ies args eras. LV, IVES). V5, V3. V1, vials. Pere tyiss 
In small key: 1; 4 ae OR v5 1¥13°° “VVC VIL, Vises 2 eras 


§ 152. 


This mode of designating the fundamental harmonies by large and small 
Roman numerals with (°) and (7) or (*), exactly coincides, it is perceived, 
with our previous mode of designation by large and small German letters 
[Eng. black letters] with the characters (°) and (7) or (*); though each 
has its peculiarities and each its peculiar advantages. 

.The designation by German letters [Eng. black letters] denotes specifi- 
cally only this or that harmony on one particular note, but leaves it unde- 
termined on what degree of what scale the chord stands. Thus e. g. fF 
definitely denotes the large four-fold chord of F, but without regard to any 
particular degree of any particular scale to which this $F? belongs,— 
whether it is #f? as a four-fold chord of the first degree of F-large, or on 
the fourth degree of C-large, or on the sixth degree of a-small; &e. A 
large Roman numeral with (*) on the contrary, points out definitely the 
large four-fold chord on a determinate degree of some scale, but leaves it 
undetermined, in what key and thus on what note. The sign IV?, e. g. de- 
notes with perfect definiteness a large four-fold chord on the fourth degree 
of any (large) key whatever, but without determining whether it is 1V? of 


[37] 
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C-large and thus $F 7, or IV? of G-large, thus 7, or of F, thus 3$?7, or 
of A, thus JB*, &c. 

Thus the designation by German letters [Eng. black letters] is in one 
respect more definite, but for that very reason is also more limited; and in 
another respect. is more general, but for that reason is also more tndefinite. 
The designation by Roman numerals, on the other hand, is more limited in 
the first respect and therefore more definite and discriminating, but is, on 
the contrary, less definite in another respect and therefore more general and 
comprehensive. 


§ 153, 


We can, however, unite the advantages of both modes of designation, by 
prefixing a large or small Italic letter to the Roman numeral, as an index 
of the key (§ 121,) by which means every thing becomes perfectly definite. 

Thus e. g the designation C:1V? would carry the following definite mean- 
| ing: the large four-fold chord on the fourth degree of the large scale of C, 
consequently the harmony jy? as lV? of C-large. So also the following 
signs 


Coal wit, Gt Vitae Vee ell ve ees 


would mean: the large three-fold chord on the first degree of the large key 
of C, thus @ as I of C-large; then the principal four-fold chord on the fifth 
degree of the same key, thus @&7 as V7 of C-large; the small three-fold 
chord 4 on the sixth degree of the same key; the principal four-fold chord 
on the fifth degree of ‘G-large, thus {97 as V7 of G; the principal four-fold 
chord 357 on the fifth degree of the small key of e-small; the harmony ¢ 
as a tonic harmony; the diminished three-fold chord °f# on the second de- 
gree of e-small; the large three-fold chord on the fifth degree of the same 
key, thus 3§ as V of e; &c. 


We shall find in the sequel, what clearness and facility this mode of de- 
signation will afford us; therefore let not the reader grudge the little pains 
that it will cost him to become familiar with it. ? 

If, moreover, we would here apply the mode of generalization pointed 
out in the end of §§ 52 and 121, we might represent the harmony of the 
first degree of any large key whatever, by the designation X: I, which 
would accordingly mean either C: I or C#:I, or D: 1, &c.,—and we might 
represent the four-fold harmony of the second degree of any small key by 
the sign x: °117, which would accordingly mean either ¢: °117, or c#: °117, 
ord: °117; &c.,—and farther, we might represent each of the large three- 
fold harmonies occurring in C-large by C: X, thus either C: I, or C: IV, 
or C: V; and we might indicate each of the small four-fold chords occur- 
ring in C-large by C: x7, thus either C: 7, or C: m7, or C: vi7, &c. 
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(C.) GENERAL VIEW OF THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF EACH KEY. 
§ 154. 


The following table exhibits the fundamental harmonies belonging to each 
one of all the different keys that occur. The table is to be read in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

We find in C-large, @ and @&7 on the first degree, ¥ and ¥7 on the sec- 
‘ond degree, &c. We find in the large key of Co, @o and @°7 on the first 


degree, &c. 


(D.) EQUIVOCALNESS OF SITUATION. 


§ 155. 


It is perceived from what precedes, that (1.) not only more than one fun- 
damental harmony may have its seat on one and the same degree of a key, 
but that (2 ) one and the same species of fundamental harmony may occur 
on more than one degree of akey, and indeed may belong at one time to 
one key and at another time to another. This is a second principal species 
of equivocalness, which we will denominate eguzvocalness of situation. 
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A TABLE OF ALL THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF EACH KEY 


; THAT OCCURS. 


On the On the On the 
First degree. Second degree. Third degree. 


In C : © and gt : BD and 0b? : e and e? 
Op a pee epee ne pe e)) pp Se eapT a sa lep #6 fh eb? 
B : ab cs 35% : Co eras : vo <* pH? 
Bp : 3p <* WBpt : Coogee ler : 1 Rahs Pale 
A 5. Ween Ae penned fees h7 en) Sch? 


ce ai : Ap © Apr : bp <<) bp : AS mS oi 

= Gh: Ge GH. oak soap? ROY? 

sik Cc G « Gt CARE LS br, Da <e eh? 

= i Gp © Gipt ap «ap? bp «© h7 

NS F¥ 1 DSS J ER OMAN GER eG: ay .<¢ al? 

= # Beige! ba? sy elle GE at Ge Aico BAU TI 

ky oh Sp << Hye Op eg? hse PE arp §6 ap? 

E <a = fe ss £7 af “ gh? 

Ep ip << FG)" fe) 142 : g  g?7 

D ID) 8 SBC ge eT fe ty 

Dp Wp <* Wp ep “© ef? aE SN i 

‘ot oy « oH vR <* uP? ef sien? 

as Oar ak 4 ‘ 8 qe thins & oY 2404) *5) (157 

In c : oh adalat em 7 ON ees ee é weg Gr) eS: 

b Sh AB | 86Ra oo «VORB LAE 2 Mase? ame — «© — 

bp bp << — Oc iuksie tee ST yraele 

pe A BAY gee 0... ODE) onetime — «§ — 

5 a Cea oh 6 G7 AE 
=> 

S ab ab 6 OLS Ones wet me He 

~ gt at 0 Pate eo tate — 6 — 

= g , phe fuses Oq 66 Oy7 LOTS eae 

D fi fF <« — MG 5 dk ambi si 4 — <« — 

ee eee ee. a 

= e Cp tS ee DEH 46 OCT — eo 

(2 ep © — CUtem. DA ‘ — © — 

d# Se AIH) FRO » ub Ser s8))Sertiae — - — 

d yp So ch aipcaete Ned F —_ « — 

ct Eas POR bose “ne 6 ONE oe eee 


as ey hoe ‘ Ory 86 O77 . —— $6 ame 
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A TABLE OF ALL THE APPROPRIATE HARMONIES OF EACH KEY THAT OCCURS. 


On the 
Fourth degree. 
Pf and f* 
mB 
3 <« x 
Hip. <* | Tapt 
3.) wet 
Wp << Wp 
cH « aH 
Cc « gt 
Gp« «) 
B << 3% 
Sapris® PI8pt 
app <« — 3Bpp% 
i t* | SLT 
ape ee Spt 
GQ « Gr 
Gp “© Gp 
Pe 1 Pe 
LV **. \IVt 
4 ah bliss 3 
dui Mehl od 
gy teeta: ep 
ve © | DHT 
ia ie 
vp “© opr 
cH «© CHT 

Cy lh Ae 
bade 53 
op.) bbT 
alg Ra 
ih SE rca 
gt <* gat 
aes 
fF s* ) t#7 
AWA is LHF 


Continued. 
On the 

Fifth degree. 

G and G7 
Gp < Gp 
De << | HHT 
5 fe ee 
aay) (ifs) 4 Tae 
Tab Ee tak 
Dt « eT 
BD <« DB 
SOREN Vi Tae Gis) 5 
Gt « of 
ge « @ 
Ep hay? 

5 a 

5) i (7 

a « gr 
ab « apr 
Ge < GH 
aaa 

= Ar heheaand 1s ‘ 
ere i et 
Bare. ee 
Gt < WG 
Me oi Tae, 
Wp ‘* Fp? 
Be << Wi 
D« W 
GH « GH 
q « qi 

= ARS 6 os 
Bp -§ = 3327 
At << Be 
= Oe Ss 
GH << GHT 
Wo 8 MR 


On the 
Sixth degree. 
a and a’ 
ass. apt 
gt * ga? 
Or Tie we 
ip ae ie 
SED 
et <*  gHT 
an tia aeaey 45 
ep ** . epi 
DFE 4, Bae 
po OF 
Dp °* | Dp? 
PDE Shilo 44 
alah dg 
IGS A 0S 
bp <* pt 
aq 6 ak? 
A MESS oa i KP 
yO A 
Ces Get 
Gp « Gp 
He << PT 
Pe Poe t 
Bp Hp 
ISG Te 
3p “© = pt 
ba | bg 
| a 
CN a 
cp pF 
ag. Saar 
38) “ = 387 
SSRs a Ce 


On the 
Seventh Degree. 
°h and “bh! 
ob << obpt 
eal} << CayT 
Og “ec Ogt 
°gt ‘< Oght 
Og «OMT 
SEX Ser kee 
OER i Sea eto 
Of 6¢ of7 
Per sse Sens 
Og 66 7 
Oph «© OghT 
ong «© cyeT 
oY “ce Oy 
Cee iaeras 
Cr 66 OrT 
Pht’ s. Siek 
Ryvir-ti oy eee 
Op Hes! aE 
Cae 6 
Ox) sy haem 
ST edit ats et 
Ont se 
Ong e460 fay 
©fx 66 LS 
ope 
Cee 6 
Sp wel areas 
CDH 
On Saar 
xs 
Ore 6 
Oh 65/50 0 
ii > Smeal Hoe 
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(1.) 


This equivocalness may take place (see the foregoing table, also the 
note figures of §§ 147 and 148) 


(a.) Inalarge key. 


The large three-fold tonic chord and the large four-fold chord may occur 
on the first degree (on the tonic note.) Thuse. g. @ and @? in C-large; 
Gy and G7 in G-large; $& and JE”? in B, &e. 

The small three-fold and a small four-fold chord may occur on the second 
degree, as e. g. ¥Y and Y7 in C-large; g and q7 in F-large; ¢ and ¢7 in B?- 
large. 

So also a small three-fold chord and a small four-fold chord may occur 
on the third degree, as e. g. € and @7 in C-large; {# and {#7 in D. 

A large three-fold chord and a large four-fold chord may occur on the 
fourth degree, as e. g. fF and fF in C; Hh and W)? in F; 

A large three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord may occur on 
the fifth degree, as e. g. G& and Ge? in C; and JB? in G; 

A small three-fold chord and a small four-fold chord may occur on the 
sizth degree, as e. g. A and @7 in C-large; g and ¢7 in G; 

A diminished three-fold chord and the four-fold chord with small fifth may 
occur on the seventh degree, as e. g. °Y and °Q7 in C-large; °q and °q7 in B?. 


This equivocalness may, again, take place 
(b.) In the small key. 


A small three-fold chord may occur on the first degree, as e. g. & in a- 
small; no four-fold chord occurs on this degree, (§ 149;) 

A diminished three-fold chord and the four fold chord with small fifth may 
occur on the second degree, as e.g. ° and °H” in a-small; 

Nothing occurs on the third degree, (§ 149;) 

A small three-fold chord and a small four fold chord may occur on the 
fourth degree, as e. g. ¥ and Y7 in a-small; £ and £7 in c-small; 

A large three-fold chord and the principal four-fold chord may occur on 
the fifth degree, as e. g. H% and $§7 in a-small; 

A large three-fold chord and a large four-fold chord may occur on the 
sizth degree, as e. g. the large three-fold chord 4F and the large four-fold 
chord JF? in a-small; G and G* in J-large; 

A diminished three-fold chord may occur on the seventh degree, as e. g. 
°Q% in a-small, but no four-fold chord occurs on this degree, (§ 149.) 


(2.) 
We have thus far seen how more than one harmony may be situated on 
one and the same degree of one and the same key. We will now, more- 
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over, see how one and the same fundamental harmony may occur at one 
time on one and at another time on another degree of this or that key. 

Large three-fold chords, as we have seen, may occur on the first, fourth, 
or fifth degrees of a large key, and on the fifth and sixth degrees of a small 
key; or, in other words, a large three-fold chord may occur as I, as 1V or 
as V in a large key, and as V or V1 in a small key; take, for example, the 
harmony @j: it may occur as the tonic harmony of G-large, as the domi- 
nant harmony of C large or of c-small, or as the under dominant harmony 
of D, and also as the three-fold harmony of the. sixth degree in 4, &c. In 
like manner, a small three-fold chord may occur at one time as I, or 111, or 
vi, ina large key,—and at another time as 1 or Iv ina small key, &c.; and 
so it is with every harmony. Hence every harmony is equivocal, so far as 
that we can at one time apply one Roman numeral to it and at another time 
another, and consequently can regard it as belonging to more than one key. 

The following tables show, in one general view, on what degrees of what 
key each harmony occurs, and what harmonies occur in each key. 


They are to be read as follows: 

(Vable a.) The large three fold chord @ occurs in five different keys, 
namely: asa tonic harmony of the Ist degree in C large, asathree fold chord 
of the [Vth degree in G-large, as the harmony of the Vth degree, or the 
dominant three-fold chord in F-large, then likewise as the dominant three- 
fold chord V in f-small, and as a three fold chord a the VIth degree in e- 
sma!l._—The harmony $B’ or @° appears as IV in A> or G#, as V in G or 
F*, as I in D’ or C¥, as V in f* small, as VI in fsmall. —D is either A: 
IV, or G: V, orlae 40 OV or fF: VI.—And again, we find three large 
three-fold chords in the large key of C, to wit: @ on the Ist degree, 4F on 
the [Vth degree, and @& on the Vth degree —We find in C” large or b- 
large, ff? or iG on the [Vth degree, Gb or fF * on the Vth degree, &” or 
33 on the Ist degree.—We find in 4 sural two large three-fold chords, name- 
ly 4$# on the Vth degree and @& on the VIth degree ;—ke. 

(Table 4. " The small three fold chord ¢ or §* occurs as 11 in Fblarge, 
as m1 in AP -large or G*¥-large, &c.—And again, three small three- fold 
chords are Raid 3 in C-large, ye wit: % on the iid degree, g on the rid de- 
gree, and @ on the vith degree: —in C'-large or B- large, we find J” or ¢* 
on the uid degree, ef” or Ve on the 111d degree, and &’ or gs on the vith de- 
gree;—&c. | 


For the purpose of rendering these different relations familiar, one may propose to 
himself, as an exercise, questions to be answered like the following: 

On what degrees of the large or the small scales are large three-fold chords found? 
Ans. On the first, fourth and fifth degrees of large keys, and on the fifth and sixth de- 
grees of small keys; the large three fold chord € e. g. occurs on the first degree in C- 
large, on the fourth degree -n G-large, on the fifth degree in F-large—on the. .... 
in f-small, &c.—The large three-fold chord @§ is found . . . . &c.—The large three- 
fold chord ) is found... . &ce.—&ce. 

On what degrees of large or small keys may small three-fold chords be situated? 
Ans. On the second, third, and sixth degrees of large keys, and on the first and fourth 
of small keys; the small three-fold chord ¢ e. g. occurs on the second degree of B)- 
large, on the third of 4), on the .. . . &c.—The small three-fold chord @$ is found 
onithe :).. . &c. 

On what degree of large and small scales are diminished three-fold chords found 2 
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TABLE (a). 


SITUATION OF LARGE THREE-FOLD CHORDS. 


mp G> £> FF G Qb 3gbb gb @D. 

¢, ¢+, D, Dt, B, Ut, H4, @ GLA, At, B. 

OS aen Ce ; : , sei Ved avis , : 
Cie Bit Wee Oe TYE NO as i Dok anil bs 


: Bb Se igh Vv I 
> A Iv. Vie pe I 
i A>, Gt . IV V : I 
2 GoyIV sik I 
NS) \G>, FH Var : I IV 
ey Foe) V Nae ah IV 
S FP E no Be IV Vv 
E> : I wy dee phen til Mh Vv 
D ala | ; Pave V 
D>, Ct Tee hind EHR IV Vv : 
: Lo Ve Vite Ae Me 
; = V2 Vas ’ 
b>, att i Oe Val ‘ 2: ee 
oN «2 HR SN A151 re 
Me a>, git ° Hie) age ; ae e ° 
S ult hs vi Vig Viasat. : . ; . ; ‘ 
aS ft ive Mi a, P| 
= is i Nee V A ' ; ‘ en) ie : ; 
SS Ce HEV Let idg wii hate ety Lehane athtar est sree teh ech 6 Vv 
eb, dit : hy Be Sa i vec ctl. 
d RETOUR HR Boe Neier a vgs) I 
cit : “palpate vie 1. 


In the Large Keys. 


In the Small Keys. 


Cc 


SITUATION OF SMALL THREE-FOLD CHORDS. 
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gb 
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II . 


+ VI e 


s IVa 
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In the Large Keys. 


In the Small Keys. 
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TABLE (c). 


SITUATION OF DIMINISHED THREE-FOLD CHORDS. 


of oY gb of off ox ob 
oft, ori s°LX out Te opt : fF . ofxX, ont, OX, ogF, of 
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TABLE (d.) 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 


mie a $e 7 FF Oy? a 3557 grb, 
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In the Large Keys. 


In the Small Keys. 
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SITUATION OF THE SMALL FOUR-FOLD 
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TABLE (f:) 


SITUATION OF THE FOUR-FOLD CHORDS WITH SMALL FIFTH. 
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TABLE (g.) 


SITUATION OF THE LARGE FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 


i: ae 9G7 Opt ar 3g bF Orb, 
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In the Large Keys. 
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In the Small Keys. 
Sy 
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(E.) LIMITS OF THE EQIVOCALNESS OF SITUATION, 
§ 156. 


Each harmony, as we have seen, is so far equivocal as that it may be in 
more than one key, and hence may be designated at one time with one Ro- 
man numeral, and at another time with another; as e. g. the harmony (jn 
may at one time be marked as C: V, at another as G: I, at another as D: 
IV, and again as c: V, &c.—Having attended to the nature of this equivo- 
calness in itself considered, we will now inquire into its limits and the more 
specific principles by which, in cases that may occur, it may either wholly 
or in part be removed. 


(a.) In the first place, (as we have seen in §§ 149, 151, and 155 at 1,) 
more than one harmony may often occur on one and the same degree of a 
key; still, however, not every harmony can thus occur, but at most no more 
than two, to wit: 


In the large key: 


(1.) There can stand on the first degree, only a large three-fold chord 
and a large four-fold chord; (and accordingly, neither a small nor a dimin- 
ished three-fold chord, neither a principal nor a small four-fold chord, nor 
a four-fold chord with small fifth.) Or, to express this in our language of 
signs: The harmony of the first degree in the large key is always either I 
or 17; (but there is, in a large key, no small 1, °r, no 17, no 17, and no 
°17.) On the first degree of C-large, e. g. we have @ and @7, (but no ¢, 
no °f, no @&7, no £7, and no °f7.) 

(2.) So also the harmony of the second degree in a large scale is always 
either a small three thi chord or a small four-fold chord, i. e. either 11, or 
117; (but never II, °1, I17, °117, or I1?.) Thus e. g. we find on the sec- 
aah degree of Olathe only the fundamental harmonies J and ¥7; (no M, 
no °9, no $97, no °Y7, and no $97.) 

(3.) The harmony of the third degree in a large key is always either 
mi, or 11%; (never III, °11, II17 °117, or LI1*.) 

(4.) The harmony of the fourth degree of a large key is always either 
IV, or [V?; (thus never tv, °1v, IV7, tv“, or °1v7.) 

(5.) The harmony of the fifth degree of a large key is always either V, 
or V7; (but never v, °v, v7, °v’, or VT.) 

(6.) The harmony of the szxth degree of a large key is either vi, or v17; 
(never VI, °v1, VI7, °v17, or VI¥;) and 

(7:), ‘The hagas of a seventh degree of a large key is alway either 

°vi1, or °vir?; (never VII, vu, VII", ert or VII*.) 

The case is the same 


In the small key. 


(1.) The harmony of the first degree is always only a small three-fold 
chord; thus always 1; (never I, 17, 17, °17, or IT.) 
(2.) The harmony of the second degree is always either a diminished 
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three-fold chord, or a four-fold chord with small AGh. 1. /@.) Cu, or 117s 
(never II, mm, I17, m7, or I17.) 

(3.) There is no harmony of the third degree in a small key, (§ 149.) 

(4.) The harmony of the fourth degree is always iv, or Iv?7; (never 
LV Sin, LV: 4, orv,7 or LV*.) 

(5.) The harmony of the fifth degree, as well in the small key as in the 
large, is always V, or V7; (never v, °v, v7, °v%, or V*.) 

(6.) The harmony of fhe sizth degree is VI, or VI¥; (never v1, °v1, VI7, 
vi7, or °v17.) 

(7.) The harmony of the seventh degree is always °vi1; (never VII, vu, 
VII7, vu7, °vu7, or VII™.) 


§ 157. 


(4.) In the second place, each species of harmony occurs only on certain 
degrees of the large or the small scale, (§ 155, at 2.) 

(1.) A large three-fold chord, as appears at once on glancing at table 
(a.) occurs only on the first, fourth and fifth degrees of a large key, and on 
the fifth and the sixth of the small; (but there is no large three-fold chord 
on the second, third, or seventh degree of any key, nor any on the sixth de- 
gree of a large key or on the first or fourth degree of a small key; )—or, to 
express it in our language of signs: a large three-fold harmony is always 
either I, or IV, or V, in the large key, or V, or VI in the small key; (thus 
we have no large Roman numeral II, or III, or VII, and no VI in a large 
key, and no I and no IV ina small key.)* The harmony @, e. g. can be 
nothing else than either I, or IV, or V in a large key, or V or VI in a small 
key, and consequently either C: I, (the three-fold harmony of the first de- 
gree of C-large,) or 1V in G, or V in For f, or finally VI ine. (Compare 
the above table 3.) 

(2.) Small three-fold chords occur only on the second, third and sixth 
degree of the large key, and on the first and fourth degree of the small key; 
in other words, a small three-fold chord is always either 1, m1 or vi ina 
large key, or i or Iv in a small key; (there is no v or vi, and nor or iv in 
a large key, and no 1 or vi ina small key.) The three-fold chord ¥ e. g. 
occurs only in C, in B>, in F, ina and in d, to wit: as min C, asi in B?, 
as viin Ff’, asivina, andas1ind. (See table 4, p. 297.) 

(3.) So also a diminished three-fold chord is always either °vi in a large 
key, or °m or °vir in a small key; (there is no °1, no °m, no °rv, no °v, no 
°v1, and in a large key there is no °11.) The diminished three-fold chord 
°Y e. g. is to be found only as °n inc, and as °vi in E? or e®, (Table c.) 
eee 

* This, expressed in the still more general language of signs suggested in the end of 
§ 121 and § 153, would be thus: Z is always either Z: 1, or Z: IV, or Z: V, or z: V, 
or z: VI; (there is no II, no IJ, no VII, and neither Z: VI, nor z: I, nor z: IV.) 
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(4.) The principal four-fold chord is always V7 both in a large key and 
in a small key; (there is no I7, no I17, no III7, no IV7, no VI7, and no 
VII7.) The principal four-fold chord 357, e. g. occurs only as E: V7, or 
ase: V7, (Table d.) 

(5.) The small four-fold chord (with small third and large fifth) is always 
either 117, 117, or vi? in a large key, or 1v’ ina small key; (there is no 
17, no v7, no vi’, and in a large key there is no tv”, nor in a small key 
any 17, vi? orm1?7, The harmony £{*7, e. g. is always either 1v7 of c¥ or 
u7 of EH, or v7 of A, or 117 of D. (Table e.) 

(6.) <A four-fold chord with small fifth always occurs either as °vir? in a 
large key, or as °117 in a small key; (there is no °r7, no °m7, no °1v7, no 
°v7, no °vi7, and in a large key no °117%, ina small key no °vu%. (Thus 
e. g. °f7 can be nothing else than either @: °vi17, or e?: °u7. (Table f) 

(7.) Finally the large four-fold chord appears every where either as [* 
or [V* in a large key, or as VI? in a small key; (there is no II*, III*, 
Vt, VII?, and in a large key no VI*, and in a small key noIV?.) Thus 
e.g. 96% can occur only as VI? in g, or as IV* in Bb, or as 17 in Eb, 
(Table g.) 


§ 158. 


It will be perceived from this review, that the large and the small three- 
fold chords are the most equivocal of all the chords; for, each of these can 
occur on five different degrees of several keys. (Tables a and 4, § 157, 
Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Next to this, the small four-fold chord is the most equivocal; for one and 
the same small four-fold chord occurs on four different degrees of four sev- 
eral scales. (Table e, and § 157, No. 5.) 

The diminished three-fold chord and the large four-fold chord occur only 
on three different degrees. (Tables c and g, § 157, Nos. 3 and 7.) 

The principal four-fold chord and the four-fold chord with small fifth,— 
each occurs only on one degree in a large key and one degree in a small 
key. (Tables d and f, § 157, Nos. 4 and.6.) These last harmonies are 
accordingly the least equivocal in respect to their seat or situation. In one 
respect, the principal four-fold chord is still less equivocal than the four-fold 
chord with small fifth, for the latter is at one time °m7, and at another 
°vi17; while the former is always V7 and only V7, whether in a large key 
or a small key. Thus the principal four-fold chord is in fact equivocal only 
in respect to the mode [modus] or key considered as large or small, (§ 120.) 


[39] 
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(F.) COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE TWO PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF HARMONIC 
EQUIVOCALNESS THUS FAR CONSIDERED. 


§ 159. 


We have now become acquainted with two principal species of the equiv- 
ocalness of harmonies: with harmonic equivocalness, in a former part of the 
work, namely in § 100, and with equivocalness of seat or situation, just 
above. 

We will now spend a moment in reverting to the former principal species 
of equivocalness, in order that, by the comparison of the two principal 
species and their subordinate varieties, our apprehensions of the equivocal- 
ness of harmonies in general may be extended and rendered more clear. 


We have found, ix the first place, that sometimes, in consequence of some 
transformation, a harmony assumes a form which is, both to the eye and to 
the ear, entirely similar to another harmony, or at least is so to the ear, 
so that taking the harmony in itself, we cannot decide whether it is to be 
regarded as the one harmony or the other; or, in other words, that harmo- 
ny is equivocal in respect to the question, on what fundamental harmony it 
depends, and we have found that hence one and the same combination of 
tones may be regarded as depending at one time on this fundamental har- 
mony, and at another time on that, or, (since we designate the fundamental 
harmonies by German [English black] letters placed under them,) we 
have seen that we may at one time put this letter, and at another time, that 
letter under one and the same combination of tones. This species of equiv- 
ocalness was denominated egwivocalness in respect to the German [English 
black | letters. 

It is recollected, moreover, that this harmonic equivocalness consisted 
of two subordinate varieties, which were termed enharmonic equivocalness 
and stmply harmonic equivocalness. We observed that, in the former, one 
and the same harmonic combination was expressed by different notes and 
consequently was designated by different Latin letters; while, in the latter, 
we saw one and the same combination of tones designated by different Ger- 
man [English black] letters, though expressed by one set of notes. 

All this was harmonic equivocalness,—an equivocalness, namely on the 
question: what fundamental harmony hes at the foundation of this combina- 
tion of tones? It arose from the fact that two or more totally different har- 
monies sometimes appear entirely similar to each other, and hence we may 
sometimes put different designations of fundamental harmonies under one 
andthe same combination of tones. 

But the different designations of fundamental harmonies set under har- 
monic combinations of tones, may themselves be equivocal in a wider sense, 
namely in the circumstance that, as a harmonic combination may be equiv- 
ocal in respect to its fundamental harmony, so the fundamental harmonies 
themselves may be equivocal in respect to their seat or situation. 

The fundamental harmony @, e. g. becomes, by. the omission of the fun- 
damental note, perfectly similar to the harmony °§, and hence the combina- 
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tion ° e ° ° ° © ° ry ° ° e ° cuales te 
may beeither . : ° . . . : . ; : °b, 
or . ° . ° e ° ° ° e ° ° ° x7. 


This is the harmonic equivocalness of this combination.—But, besides, the 
fundamental harmonies °§ end G%7 are themselves both equivocal in re- 
spect to their seat; for, the harmony °Q is found on the second degree of a 
and on the seventh degree of C and of c; and the harmony @&7 occurs on 
the fifth degree of C and ofc. Accordingly, each of the above designations 


of the chord 2:~$=, as to the fundamental harmony, is in itself equivocal 


—-~— 
in respect to seat or situation; for ; ; : g i . SEB - 
considered as F : : : : : ; > : ‘ °, 
the chord is either : : : . . ‘ ; ° oo ee 
or : : : ; : ° . : : ‘ : = OS ee 
and 
considered as 2 . : ; ; 4 : “ 4 : C7, 
it is either e ° e e e e ° e 2 ° e OC: V7, 
or e e . 2 ° e ° e e = GE V7. 


So likewise the combination [B d fa] is harmonically equivocal, because 
it may either depend upon G7 or upon °§7. Regarded as G’, it belongs 
on the fifth degree of C, (not of c, § 147, No. 12,) and this is its harmonic 
equivocalness; but regarded as °”, its situation is either on the second 
decree of a, or on the seventh degree of C; and this is its equivocalness in 
respect to seat or situation. 

So also the chord [B d f a>] or [B d f g#] or [B d e* g¥} or [co d fais 
at one time @%’, and at another $47, $447 or 39°7, (§ 85;) this is its har- 
monic equivocalness.—As [B df a?] it is c: V7, as (B d f g¥] it is a: V7, 
as [B d e* g] it is f¥: V7, and as [c? d fa] it is eb: V7, (§ 148, No. 95) 
and this is its equivocalness of situation. 

In like manner, the chord [B? d fa] sounds precisely like [B> d f ¢¥.] 
As [B? d fa] it is $97, as [B° df g4] it depends upon the fundamental 
harmony °¢7, (§ 92;) this is its harmonic equivocalness. But it has, again, 
in each of these two different capacities, a different situation: as 7 it is 
E>: V7, or e?: V7, (Table d,) but as °g% it is d: °117, (§ 148, No. 7.) 

This second species of equivocalness—the equivocalness of situation, is 
again of two different varieties, as is perceived by a more particular con- 
sideration of the example above adduced. 

That is to say, it consists partly in the circumstance that one and the 
same fundamental harmony occurs at one time on one and at another time 
on another degree of some scale, and that thus,—in case the fundamental 
harmonies are, after our method, designated by German [English black] 
letters, and their seat or situation by Roman numerals,—at one time one 
Roman numeral and at another time another may be placed under one and the 
same German {English black] letter, as a designation of the seat of its har- 
mony. A large three-fold chord, e. g. occurs at one time as 1, at another 
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time as IV, &c.—a diminished three-fold chord is at one time °vir and again 
°11;—or, to adhere to the above example: the harmony °§ appears at one 
time as °11, (in a-small,) at another as °vi1, (in C orc.) This species of 
equivocalness of situation might be termed eguivocalness in respect to the 
Roman numerals. Almost all the fundamental harmonies are subject to it, 
with the exception of the principal four-fold chord; the latter always being 
Vi. (Table d.) 

Equivocalness of situation consists again partzal/y in the fact that one 
and the same fundamental harmony often occurs on the same degree of 
different keys, as e. g. a large three-fold chord on the fifth degree both of 
the small and the large key; or, in other words, that one and the same 
harmonic combination which requires to be designated by one and the same 
German [Eng. black] letter and also by one and the same Roman numeral, 
may still in one respect be equivocal, namely, in respect to the mode [modus] 
and thus in respect to the size of the Roman letter which is to be placed 
before the Roman numeral. ‘lhe harmonies which are subject to this last 
species of equivocalness are the following three: 


°vi1, V, and V7, 


For, a diminished three-fold chord occurs on the seventh degree, both of 
the large and of the small key [or mode,] and, the harmony Org= e- g. 


regarded as ~ - - . = a & of 
and that too as - - - ~ a - Ovi, 
can, as we have seen above, be either - - - - C:°vit, 
or - - - - - - - ie a Ae 


and thus always indeed °v11, but yet either °v11 of C or °vit of c. 
In like manner, a large three-fold chord occurs on the fifth degree both 
of the large key and of the small key, and the harmony Tapia 


—-—s »? 
considered as - - - - - - - GF, 
and that too as - - - - - A rend ae 
may be, assuch, either - - - - - - rN. 
ene 7 s et i o ¥ - - c: V, 


And so likewise, the principal four-fold chord, which we found entirely 
unequivocal, as it respects the Roman numeral (§ 158,) is still equivocal in 
respect to the mode [modus], i. e. in respect to its being of the large key or 


of the small key; for, the chord - - - Bret e.g. 
a Fs 
taken as - “ - . - - - ne X7, 
and consequently ass = - - - - - V7, 
may be either ” ~ - ~ = - CoVidg 


Spicer - - - - - - ~  or¥T. 
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§ 160. 


It appears, as the result of all the foregoing views of equivocalness, that 
the latter has indeed its limits, but that there is still no chord which would 
not be, in itself considered, in some way equivocal. 

Every harmony becomes more definite and unequivocal in its character 
and meaning by means of the connection in which it occurs in a musical 
composition, very much in the same way that an ambiguous word in speech 
acquires a determinate signification by the connection of the discourse. 

We shall see how this occurs, in the doctrine of modulation, (§§ 190—225.) 


DIVISION VI. 


Se Set 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE KEYS. 
§ 161. 


In the above enumeration of the different keys, (S$ 132—143,) it must 
have been observed by every one, that some of these have a greater sim- 
ilarity to one another, than to others; that C-large and F-large, e. g. are 
much more like each other than are C-large and F#-large, or F-large and 
g#-small. 

This resemblance is called affinity or relationship. Two keys whose 
scales are very similar to each other, have for this reason many harmonies 
in common with each other, and thus they are in this respect also very 
much alike. ‘Thus e. g. as every one must have observed, the scales of 
C-large and of F-large are very similar to each other, and accordingly 
most of the harmonies appropriate to the former key are found also in the 
latter, to wit: the harmonies @, 0, 07, $F, #F*, a, A7, while in F#-large, 
which is very dissimilar to C-large, there is not a single harmony which 
would be appropriate to the scale of C-large. 

Two keys whose scales have the highest degree of similarity to each 
other, are called the most nearly related, the nearest allied, or the most kin- 
dred keys. 


(A.) THE MOST NEARLY RELATED LARGE KEYS, 
§ 162. 


The large or small keys most nearly related to any large key, are those 
whose scales are most like the latter; and these always are: 
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(1.) The large key of its dominant, and 

(2.) The large key of its under-dominant. 
The large key of G and the large key of F, e. g. are the most nearly allied 
to the large key of C; for, the scale of G-large differs from that of C-large 
in only a single tone: C-large has, namely f, while G-large has f#.—So 
also F-large differs from C-large in only one tone; it having Jp instead of 
b.—There is no large scale more similar to the C-scale than these two, be- 
cause it requires only the chromatic alteration of a single tone, to convert 
the C-scale into the G-scale or the f-scale. 


(| 

Gabcdeftg 
CG. ©. La Bu Brn, Cy. @ ual, 
Fgabrecdef 


In like manner, we find the keys C and Dto be the nearest related to G; 
C and BP to F, &c. 


§ 163. 


These relationships or alliances may be exhibited to the eye by the fol- 
lowing figure, in which the letters standing next above one another indicate 
the most nearly related keys. 


That is to say: the large keys nearest related to C, are G and F; 
, those nearest akin to A, are E and D, &c. 

B In pursuance of the idea of this figure, we might call the relation- 
d ship of a key to its upper or its under dominant a relationship in a 
A perpendicular line—in an ascending or descending line, and might 
D say: Cis nearest allied to Gin an ascending line and the nearest 
G alliedto Fina descending line. 

C 

F 


It is easily perceived, moreover, that.the series of related keys 
\ here represented, corresponds to the so called circle of fifths which 
Bb was brought to view in § 137. 
Eb 


~ 


¢ § 164, 


(3.) Among the keys nearest related to a large key, we reckon, more- 
over, the small key of its small under third. 'Thus a-small is reckoned among 
the nearest related keys of C-large; for, the key of a-small, likewise, dif- 
fers from the scale of C-large only in a single tone, i. e. it has g# instead 


of ¢, (§ 131.) 
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Cdefg abe 
abcdefgtabe 


B 


In like manner, A-large is nearest related to f#-small,—C#-large to 
a*-small,—Gb to eb, &e. 


§ 165. 


(4.) Finally, a small key may be regarded as being among the most 
nearly allied to a large key, when the former is built on the same tone as the 
latter; and thus c-smal], e. g. may be considered as being a nearest allied 


key to C-large. It is true indeed that the scale of C-large differs from that 
of c-small in more than one tone ; for, 


7 
Cde fga be 
cdehbfgalbbe 


yt via 


we find the tones e) and a? in the latter, while the corresponding tones in 
the former are simply e and a; but yet, from another quarter, they have even 
too much in common with each other. For, the tonic note of C-large is also 
the tonic note of c-small; and thus both keys revolve around one and the 
same center, around the principal tone C. The second degree of C-large 
is, moreover, the second degree of c-small also; the fourth degree of C is 
also the fourth of c; the fifth (the dominant) of Cis also the fifth (the dom- 
inant) of c; the so called sub-semitone or large seventh of C is likewise 
the sub-semitone or large seventh of c, (as is shown in the foregoing figure 
by the column of letters arranged directly under one another.) We find 
on the fifth degree of both keys precisely the same harmonies, namely the 
harmonies @X and @x7 both in C-large and inc-small. The similarity is, 
accordingly, so great, that it almost ceases to be a mere similarity and 
well nigh passes into an absolute identity; it is certainly far too great to 
admit of not regarding two keys which are as similar to each other as these 
are in so many points and indeed positively alike, as being at least most 
nearly related to each other. They are, as it were, children of one parent, 
yes twin sisters, though of different temperament, and if the key is not ex- 
actly the same, still the difference is only that of two sorts of character, 
(mode or modus),—they are, as it were, one and the same person, only of 
two different dispositions. ; 

In the same way we are to regard the keys A-large and a-small, Ep-large 
and e?-small, &c. as twin sisters, as being in a manner identical, and of 
course as being most nearly related. 
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It is perceived, moreover, that the ground of the relationship considered 
here under (4.) is entirely diverse from that which established the relation- 
ship mentioned under (1.), (2.) and (3.) The most intimate relationship 
between C-large and c-small, e. g. does not depend upon the similarity of 
the scales; for these two scales, instead of differing from each other only 
in a ‘single tone, differ in two tones (the one having e} and ap, while the 
other has e and a;) and thus the near relationship in this case does not de- 
pend on such a species of similarity, but rather upon a certain zdentity in 
the gross, i. e. upon the fact that the scale of c-small is only a variation, in 
a particular respect, of the scale of C-large.—The tonic note of the scale 
of C-large occurs also in the scale of G-large, not as the tonic note how- 
ever, but as the fourth tone;—the second tone of C-large, the tone d, occurs 
also in G-large, not however as the second, but as the fifth or dominant, 
&c. But the tonic note of C-large, the tone c, occurs ‘in c-small as the 
tonic note,—the second of the C-large scale, the tone d, occurs in c-small 
as the second,—and so also the tones f, g, and 4 occur in both scales as the 
fourth, fifth and seventh degrees; and indeed, even the third and the sixth 
tone of both scales are the same degrees, being merely altered chromati- 
cally, to wit: e and a,—e) and a?). The two scales are thus, as it were, 
identical, differing only in the mere circumstance of a chromatic variation 


of the third and the sixth degrees. (Mus. Tr. § XIX.) 


§ 167, 


The relationships of small keys to large keys, exhibited under numbers 
(3.) and (4.), may be represented by the following figure: 


q] 
—Gp—ebh— EP —c— C—a—A—f *—Fi— 

that is to say: the small keys most nearly related to C-large are c-small and 
a-small,—those most nearly related to A-large are a-small and f#-small,— 
those most nearly related to Eb-large are eP-small and c-small, &c.; And 
this species of relationship, here shown under the form of a horizontal line, 
may be called horizontal relationship, in contradistinction from the ascend- 
ing and descending species of relationships exhibited under numbers (1.) 
and (2.) 

The above horizontal line can, moreover, be bent into a circle of thirds, 
similar to the so called circle of fifths, so as to present all the relationships 
of the species now in question. It is also here perceived, that the keys 
most distant from each other approach each other again enharmonically and 
resolve themselves into each other. 


. 
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seta se 
ees 
co 
— 


§ 168. 


It appears from the foregoing exhibition of the subject, that each large 
key has four keys most nearly related to it; namely, two large keys in 
the perpendicular line, and two small keys in the horizontal line. This 
highest relation is sustained to C-large, e. g. by G-large and F-large in the 
perpendicular line, and by c-small and a-small in the horizontal line. 

We can accordingly represent the whole of the most intimate relation- 


ships of C by the following figure: + 
G 
| 
c—C—a 
| 
F 


(B.) THE MosT NEARLY RELATED SMALL KEYS. 


§ 169. 


If we go into an examination of the most nearly related small keys, as 
we have just done in reference to the large keys, we shall find that each 
of these has also four other keys most nearly allied to it; namely, two 
small and twolarge keys. This nearest relationship is sustained to a-small, 
e. g. by 

(1.) The small key of its upper dominant, e-small, and 

(2.) The small key of its under dominant, d-small. 

There is none of all the scales of the small keys which would more 
closely resemble that of a-small, than the scale of e-small and the scale of 

[40] 
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d-small; and therefore we must regard these two keys as the keys most 
nearly related to a-small, in the same way that we have considered G-large 
and f-large as the keys in the perpendicular line most nearly related to 
C-large. In like manner, e-small and d-small are the keys most nearly 
allied to a-small,—a-small and g-small are those most closely allied to 
d-small;—d*-small or eb-small, and c#-small or d?-small are the keys most 
nearly related to g*-small or ap-small, &c. 


§ 170. Ps 

d# 

gt 

The accompanying table affords a representation of the relation- c# 

ships of the perpendicular line among the small keys. The small f# 
keys most nearly related to a-small, e. g. are: e-small in the ascend- b 
ing line, and d-small in the descending line;—the small keys most yy 

nearly related to c-small, are: g-small, ascending, and f-small, de- g £1 

scending, &c. 4 


This table also coincides with the small key circle of fifths, mas 
which we have become acquainted in § 140. 


‘09g S-G- 4-9 


b171. 


By a more careful consideration of the species of relationship presented 
in the foregoing section, it will be observed, that the scales of e-small and 
d-small are not so extremely similar to the scale of a-small, as are the scales 
of G-large and F-large to that of C-large, &c. 

For if we compare the scale of a-small with its nearest related scales, as 
we did in the case of the scales of the large keys (§ 162,) 


we find a far greater diversity here than we did there. We there found the 
scales of C and G,—of C and F, &c., to differ only in a@ single tone; 
whereas the difference here amounts to three tones: the scale of e-small 
differs from that of a-small by /# instead of f, g instead of g#, and d* in- 
stead of a; ;—d-small differs from a-small by g ° instead of g#, bp instead of 3, 
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and ct instead of ¢ (§ 138);—and accordingly it may be said, that the 
relationship in the perpendicular line (whether ascending or descending) ¢s 
never so entirely intimate between two small keys as is that between two large 


keys. 


\ 


§ 172, 


A small key, moreover, stands in the nearest relationship to 

(3.) The large key of its third. Thus @ small stands in the nearest alli- 
ance to C-large, for the same reason that we (§ 164), vice versa, reck- 
oned a-smal] among the keys nearest allied to C-large. 


So likewise this nearest relationship subsists between c and EP, between 
ft and A, &c. 


§ 173. 


Finally, a small key stands in the nearest alliance also to 

(4.) The large key situated on the same degree; ase. g. C toc, for the 
same reason that, vice versa, (§ 165) c was regarded as one of the nearest 
related keys of C.—So it is also with @ and A,—f# and F% or GP, &e. 


§ 174, 


The horizontal relationship of a small key may therefore be exhibited by 
the following series: 


q 
S53, BUPA ¢ RY ae RA 


Or, the horizontal line may be crooked into a circular form: 
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It is just the same circle of thirds that was exhibited in §167, with the mere 
difference that it begins at another point. 


§ 175. 


The following figure affords a view of all the nearest relationships of a 
small key, both in the perpendicular line and in the horizontal. Take, for 
example, a-small and c-small: 


é & 


| | 
C—a—A Er—c—C 


| 

d a aR 
That is to say: the keys nearest related to a, are e, d, C, and A, namely e 
in the ascending line, and d in the descending line, and C and A in the 
horizontal line. The keys most nearly related to c are g, f, Ep and C. 


(C.) KEYS SUSTAINING THE SECOND GRADE OF RELATIONSHIP TO A 


LARGE KEY, 
es § 176 


We have thus far become acquainted with the nearest relationships of 
every key. The more remote relationships depend upon the following prin- 
ciple: the nearest relatives of my nearest relatives are my relatives in the 
second degree; i. e. those keys stand in the second degree of relationship 
to a key which are most nearly related to its nearest relatives. 

In order to make this obvious, we will just examine the second grade of 
relationships to C. Cis related in the first degree to G, F, a, c (§ 1623) 
and the nearest relatives of these four keys are D, e, A, d, BP, f, EP, g, as 
is shown by the following four figures: 


D C g 
| pi | 
g—G—e, f—F—d, Er—e—C, C—a—A ; 
| | | | 
C B? if d 


Or, putting the four figures into one: 
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1 
g—C—e 
g e 
| Feu i 
Ey—c—C C—a—el 
C | 
i d 
fis 
IB? 
Or, contracting the figure still more: 
1. 
g—G—e 
baad 
Eip—c —C—a—-l 
RE test 
f—l—d 
| 
EB) 


Accordingly, D-large, e-small, A-large, d-small, Bp-large, f-small, Eb-large 
and g-small are related to C-large in the second degree,—D by means of 
G,e by Gand by a A by a, d by aand by F, &c. 


§ 177, | 


One circumstance here, however, must be carefully understood: The 
above named four keys are, according to the representation just given, 
all related to C in the second degree, and thus all in a like near relation- 
ship to C; this relationship, however, more accurately considered, is not 
exactly alike close. It must be obvious even without very close considera- 
tion, that E> and A are really in point of'fact more foreign to C, than are 
D, B?, e, d, f and g.—If we inquire for the reason of this fact, we find it 
as follows: ) 

The relationship of C to D, Bp, e, d, fand g rests on the similarity of 
the scales. The scales most like that of C, are those of G, F, c and a, 
and those which stand next to these, in point of similarity, are the scales 
of D, Bp, e, d, fand g. And hence the similarity of the last six keys to 
the key of C is a similarity of the second degree, and therefore the latter 
can with perfect propriety and indeed must be recognized as relatives of C 
in the second degree. 

The case is not entirely the same, as it respects the relationship of A to 
C. This does not depend upon any mutual similarity of the scales; the 
A-scale is at least far less like the C-scale, than is that of D, of e, of d or 
of Bp. A-large and C-large are related to each other only by a-small, and 
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that too in the second degree, because both stand related to a-small in the 
first degree. But the relationship between a and A depends, not so much 
upon a similarity between the two scales, but properly, according to § 165, 
upon a certain zdentity of the two:—all that was said in that section, how- 
ever, upon the identity of c and C, or of a and A, (ase. g. that the tonic 
of ais also the tonic of A, &c.) entirely fails to apply between A and C, 
while between C and D, e, d, BP, f and g, there always remains a tolerable 
similarity of the scales. 

What has been said above can easily be applied to the relationship be- 
tween C and EP, as well as to all similar horizontal relationships of the sec- 


ond degree. 


(D.) KEYS SUSTAINING THE SECOND DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
SMALL KEY. 


§ 178. 


We may find, in like manner, the relatives of the second degree in the 
small scales by first ascertaining its nearest relatives and then the nearest 
relatives of the latter. The nearest relatives of a-small, e. g. are, as we 
know, e-small, d-small, A-large and C-large; and the nearest relatives of 
the latter are shown by the following figures: 


b 
| 
ote 
Led canal aioe al 
c—C—a ee les 
Braye | 
| BD 
a ae 
a: 
Or, combining the four figures into one: 
b 
G—e—E 
tag 7 bese 
c—C—a—A—f t 
yp siee: 
Rt 
8 


And thus 8, E, f*, D, g, F, ¢ and G appear as relatives of a in the second 
degree. 
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These relationships, again, are not quite equally intimate. 

For, in the first place, we have seen above (§ 171) that the perpendicu- 
lar relationships of smal] keys are not quite so intimate as are those of large 
keys. 

And besides, in the second place, what was said above ($ 177) upon the 
horizontal relationship of the second degree between two large keys, applies . 
here also. 


(E.) MORE REMOTE RELATIONSHIPS. 
§ 179. 


The still more remote relationships are ascertained on the same princi- 
ples that were adopted in finding the relationships of the second degree, 
that is to say, by first seeking for the relatives of the second degree, and 
then the nearest relatives of these. Thus e. g. in the following figure, 

A 
| 
d—D—b 
beak 
Lew lara: oJ 
eb E>b_-__C—_a—A—f * 
Soho) alka bie! aa 
Ay a, ay RS BSE 9) 
eevee le st 
pb— Bb—g 
| 
Bo. ih, 
the large key of C stands in the third degree of relationship to 4, E, f¥ 
or g?, e?, A> and db. (Also to A, d, B>, D, g and E>; but since these last 
six keys stand also in the second degree of relationship to C, their relation- 
ship of the third degree does not come under consideration, and accordingly 
b, E, f* or g°, e>, A> and 5) alone are regarded as relatives of the third 
degree.) So, likewise, as is shown by the following figure, 
f* 
| 
D——B 
ea 
g—G—e—E—c*¥ 
ae 
EE’ —c—C—a—A—f *— F'* 
L-ideaat 
J—F-—d—D—s 


ls 
| 


c 
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B, c¥, F* or G, EB, f and B> stand related to a in the third degree; (al- 
so f*, D, g,b, Gandc; but since the last six already stand in the second 
relationship to a, only the first siz are taken into the account as relatives 
of the third degree.) 


(F.) TABLE OF ALL THE RELATIONSHIPS OF KEYS. 


§ 180. 


The following figure exInbits the relationships of the keys, at one view. 


It might be useful, as an exercise, to go through this table carefully, and propose 
questions somewhat as follows: What keys are most nearly related to C-large ?— 
What to c-small?—What to f-small? &c.—What keys are thus related in the second 
degree ?—What in the third degree ?—Which of these relationships are the more or 
the less intimate ?—In which degree are F and £ related to each other ?—What is the 
relationship between c and a?—&c. 


TABLE OF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF KEYS. 


C24 —A — fe— F*— Ge — De — Be — Be — gx 
| | | | | | | | | | 
ie al a Disre D: hae ee ee ee LE mo OX 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Bo—g —G—e — E — ce — C¥ — a¥ — A¥ — f* 
| | | | | | | | 
Pei 16 — Cia a, ed ek ee oe 
| | | | | | | | | | 
A f—F—d—D—s — B — gk— G¥— e& 
| | Re toe | | | | | | 
DP as [eb BP eee is — ese ec’ — Ck — of 
| 


| | | | | | | 
Gb— &— EP— ¢ — C —~a— A — f¥— F¥— dk 
| | [ea | | | | 
ch a — AD_ f —- F—d—D—i— B-— gt 
| | | | | | | | | 
Po_ d@— p— v_ B— g —G —e — E— c& 
| | | | | | | | | | 
By — gh —G— PPE Dire hema pees a—A — f% 
| | | | | | | | 
Ev — cb — Cb— ab — AD—- ff — F—d—D— 3 
| | | | | | | 
Ap — f>— Fo — di — pr— oh — BY oes Ayreon ee, € 


| | | | | | | 
Dp>— bby — Bob— gh— GP— eh — BH—c —C—a 
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DIVISION VII. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KEYS. 


§ 181. 


If we revert again to the keys now passed over, we find, in the first 
place, two principal species: large and small. 

The fact that these two species are of an essentially different character, has 
already been mentioned; any attempt, however, to describe this difference 
by words, would be as useless as it is impracticable. (Compare § 120.) 


§ 182, 


But in addition to this, there is also @ certain characteristic difference be- 
tween the large keys among themselves, and.so also among the different small 
keys. ; 

It is true, indeed, that all keys belonging to one and the same principal 
species are, in themselves, fundamentally alike; that is to say, all the large 
keys are but mere transpositions of one and the same large key, and so al- 
so all the small keys are only repetitions and true copies of one small key, 
differing only in the simple circumstance of being one or more large or 
small degrees higher or lower, so that C-large, e. g. would sound, on an 
instrument tuned somewhat high, precisely like D?-large, perhaps, or C'#- 
large, on an instrument with a lower tuning. The difference between C- 
large and C#-large consists simply in the circumstance that the former, with 
the same tuning, is throughout lower, while the latter is higher; in essence 
the two are precisely alike. And it would follow from this fact, that a com- 
poser, in choosing the key in which to write a piece of music, would have 
nothing to do but merely to select that key in which the delivery of the 
piece would be most easy and convenient to the singer or player, and which 
should in general be best adapted to the nature and compass of the voices 
and instruments concerned. 

In nature and essence, the case is precisely as stated; and a piece of 
music transposed from C to C# sounds in a somewhat lower tuning, precise- 
ly as it it sounded in C with a higher tuning. 

Still, however, certain accidental circumstances come into the account, 
and give to each key a characteristic peculiarity. 


[41] 
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§ 182, (:4,) 
TEMPERAMENT. 


The first of these accidental circumstances arises from the fact that it is 
impossible to tune our musical instruments in such a manner that they shall 
in all the keys, be perfectly pure, i. e. in such a manner as is required by 
the philosophical Acoustic computation of vibrations. 

Whence this impossibility arises, can properly be shown only in the doc- 
trine of harmonic Acoustics or Canonics;* and accordingly the explanation 
of this point does not pertain to the Theory of Musical Composition. (Music. 
Teacher, § [X.)—But if it is not the part of a treatise on the Theory of 
Musical Composition to point out the philosophical cause of the fact in 
question, it is still appropriate to such a treatise to consider the results of 
the fact, and by this means to acquire at the same time, a more minute and 
perfect acquaintance with the nature of our musical system in general. 

If we would tune an instrument with entire purity and exactness,—that 
is to say, if we would tune every tone as it is required to be tuned by the 
scale which philosophical harmony establishes as the ideal, as e. g. the tone 
g as the perfectly pure fifth of c, i. e. in such a manner that the velocity of 
the vibrations of the tone g would be to those of the tone ¢ precisely as 3 to 


-2, g thus accomplishing three vibrations in the same time that c accomplish- 


es two,—and so also d asa pure fifth or under-fourth of gy, and so on: a, 
e, b, f*, c%, g* in mere ideally pure fifths, as far as to b¥*, fx, &c.,—and, 
vice versa, f as the ideally pure fourth or under fifth of c, 4) as that of f, 
and so on as far as to dP), 207, &c.,—it would follow, that the tones result- 
ing from such an ideally pure tuning would not entirely coincide with their 
enharmonically parallel tones, (Music Teacher, § XIX;) but we should 
have in the first mentioned succession of fifths, e. g. an {#, which would 
not be exactly the same tone as the g) which would occur in the succession 
of under-fifths above mentioned, but f# and g) would appear as two tones 
perceptibly different from each other. And so likewise *c and d), g* and 
a?, d* and eb, 6 and ch, e and f), &c. would not be the same in sound, but 
actually different tones; the enharmonic distinction would no longer be a 
mere distinction on paper, but an audible one.—The case would be the 
same, moreover, in respect to the distinction between two enharmonically 
parallel keys. A key would no longer resolve another enharmonically, a 
circle of fifths, fourths or thirds, would no longer return into itself, but the 
keys would run in a straight line in perpetually opposite directions—into an 
infinity of distance from each other.—A multitude of equivocalnesses,—which 
however may in a certain sense be regarded as imperfections,—would disap- 


pear: a small fifth, as e. g. g#—d, or a—e?, would no longer sound like a 


large fourth, a)—d, or a—d#, (Music Teacher, § XLI;) the chord of the 
superfluous sixth would no longer sound like the principal four-fold chord, 
(§ 95,) &e. 

A system thus corresponding to the acoustic ideal of purity might indeed 
have much of not merely ideal, but, if it could only once be fully carried 
out, of actual worth. But in undertaking to compass this object, we should 
find ourselves in a new difficulty: for, all our instruments must in this case 
be so regulated, that, instead of giving our twelve different tones in the 
compass of an octave, they could give an infinite number of them. We 

*The most mathematically acute, and at the same time the clearest demonstration 
of the absolute necessity of a tempered tuning, has been given by Chladni, in the pe- 
riodical Caecilia, vol. V, pp. 253, 269; and vol. VI, p. 231. 
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should be obliged so to adjust our piano-fortes and organs, e. g. that they 
would contain appropriate keys, strings and pipes respectively for all the 
different tones which are now considered as enharmonically parallel, as e.g. 
one for 6*, another for c), and another again for d)?), &c.—one for f* and 
another for g), and so on without end! (Music Teacher, § XIX.)—And 
the same difficulty moreover, though perhaps not quite so strikingly, would 
appear also in other instruments. We should groan under the burden of 
such an ideal perfection, with its multitudinous retinue of tones and keys. 

It is therefore a very fortunate circumstance, that such an ideal purity 
of tuning is not necessary, in order to the perfect goodness of musical sound, 
and that the three-fold chord [B d* f*] e. g. sounds perfectly well, even if 
its fifth, f**, is not tuned exactly as a fifth ought to be, according to the 
ideal of philosophical harmonies, and if its third, d*, has not exactly that 
pitch in the tuning which philosophically belongs to a third. The enhar- 
monic difference between the proper ideal of d* and that of e?, e. g. is so 
small, that a tone which should hold an intermediate position between the 
two might perfectly well be employed either for d¥ or for e?, and thus can be 
used at one time as d* for the third of £B, and at another as e? for the fifth 
of ap. Hence if we tune the tones of an instrument, e. g. a piano forte, in 
such a manner that the tone of each key holds nearly a middle position be- 
tween the enharmonically parallel tones, the infinitely numerous tones re- 
quired by the ideal purity become so blended and united as to reduce them- 
selves to merely twelve different tones within the compass of each octave, 
(Music Teacher, § XIX,) and these we have to employ in only 24 keys, 
(S§ 137 and 140,) which though not indeed mathematically pure, still are 
musically so, 1. e. they are as pure as our ear requires.* 

Such a designedly and artificially imperfect tuning, in which each key 
yields and gives up a little of its ideal purity for the common good of the 
rest, in order to render it possible to resolve the enharmonically parailel 
keys into one another, is called temperament, musical temperament, the tem- 
perament of the system of tones, or the musical system, and also an inferme- 
diate tuning, because it tunes the tones in such a manner that they hold an 
intermediate or middle position between the enharmonically different tones; 
and the slight deviation of a tone thus tuned, from perfect purity, is called 
variation [of temperament. | 

Such a temperament may, again, be of different species. It may be such, 
namely, that all the twenty-four keys may deviate in an equal degree from 
perfect purity, and this species of temperament is called egual or equalized 
temperament ; or, it may be such that one or more keys are brought nearer 
to the ideal purity, while the others are removed so much the farther from 
it, since it becomes necessary, in favoring the former, to carry the latter 
farther from their purity, and thus the former are favored and made more 
pure, as it were, at the expense of the latter; a temperament of this sort is 
termed an unequal or unequalized temperament. In the equalized tempera- 
ment, each of the twelve tones found in every octave comes to stand at a 
_ like distance from the foregoing and the following one, and thus the differ- 
ence of pitch between 4% or ¢ and c¥ or d?, e. g. is just as great as that be- 
tween c® or d? and d or c* or e??, or as that between d and d* or ep, &c.; and 
in like manner also, all the other intervals of the same species are exactly 
equal in size, and thus all the large fifths, e. g. are equally pure and equally 
impure, and so also all the large or small thirds, fourths, sixths, &e.—In 
the unequal temperament, on the contrary, the distance of each of the twelve 


* Compare Leipziger Musical. Zeitung, 1824, S. 577; and particularly Caecilia XII, 
47, S. 214. 
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tones from its next neighbor, is not in all cases equally great, but there is 
a greater or less degree of inequality of distance in the case of intervals 
of the same species, as e. g. the fifth C—g is greater than the fifth ##—c*, 
&e. 

This latter inequality may moreover occur in different ways. 

The favor shown to one or more keys in prefence to others, may at one 
time be considerable and at another time but slight; it may at one time be 
the accommodation of only a single key, or at most of a few keys, at the ex- 
pense of all the rest; and again it may be the accommodation of the great 
mass at the expense of only a few. It is hence perceived that a multitude 
of subordinate species of unequal temperament are conceivable. 

Many theorists write and contend, and that too even learnedly and violent- 
ly, on the question, what temperament is the preferable one, whether the 
equal or the so and so unequal. One finds only the one to be good, deem- 
ing all the rest to be intolerable; while another, on the contrary, represents 
an entirely different one as being the only true temperament, considering 
the former and all others as detestable and not to be endured. We will 
here leave the contest undecided, and only add, that our keyed instruments 
are tuned in the unequalized manner and that too in such a way as to leave 
the less transposed, and consequently the more usual keys, nearer to the 
perfect state of purity, than the more transposed, and of course more chro- 
rnatic. 

The greater or less deviation from absolute purity, thus falling to the lot 
of the chromatic keys,—a deviation which after all is no real imperfection, 
imparts to these keys something peculiarly foreign in the character of their 
sound, and by this means the greater or less impurity of this or that more 
or less transposed key, even becomes a source of the characteristic differ- 
ence of the one from the other; or, in other words, from the fact that each 
of our twenty-four keys deviates from the ideal purity in a greater or a less 
degree, and each ina different way according to the different mode of tuning, 
there accrues to each of them a peculiar characteristic difference, which 
however can be better felt than described with words, or at least better 
than it can be exactly and absolutely defined. 

The latter is rendered the less possible by the fact that the different in- 
struments are incapable, from their own nature and arrangement, of being 
tuned in one temperament, i. e. so tuned that all species of instruments 
shall in any one key deviate in an equal degree and in the same manner 
from perfect purity. Indeed, no human ear is so perfectly organized as 
that it would be in a condition to give exactly the same temperament in 
every instance to one and the same instrument, as e. g. a piano-forte. But 
whatever temperament any one instrument may have, it still does not fol- 
low that all other instruments will have precisely the same temperament, 
as e. g. the bowed instruments, such as violins, violas, &c. It is true in- 
deed that the latter must, as the result of their structure, be strictly capa- 
ble of playing according to every temperament; but since their open strings 
are usually tuned in perfectly pure fifths, ‘hese are really appropriate in zo 
temperament, and since the other tones of these instruments must be very 
abundantly brought into connection with those of the open strings and must 
be equalized with them, it follows as it were necessarily, and thus in spite 
of all the quarrels of theorists on the subject of the best temperament, that 
there must be for this class of musical instruments an entirely peculiar 
temperament. Other temperaments, again, flow from the arrangement of 
wind instruments, and indeed a peculiar one from the nature of each spe- 
cies of these instruments. In short, the temperament of none of the above 
named instruments agrees exactly with that of all the others; in none is 
this or that key tempered in exactly the same degree and in precisely the 


be 
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same manner, as in each of the others; but their different temperaments 
have only this in common with each other, to wit, the fact that in all mu- 
sical instruments the more usual and less transposed keys keep nearer the 
ideal purity in general, than do the more chromatic,—and eveu this only in 
the above named instruments; while others, as e. g the horn and trumpet, 
and in some measure also the clarinet, have only one temperament for all 
keys,—the first properly none at all; and so likewise the voice, which in 
its own nature requires no temperament, has the power still to accommo- 
date itself to instruments. 

Under such circumstances one might well suppose that a piece of music 
performed on instruments so variously tempered could not sound otherwise 
than in the utmost degree disagreeably, and that e. g. a violin and a piano- 


forte could not be heard together, because if perhaps the a of the former 
is tuned according to a of the latter, the é of the first, which is a pure 
fifth to a, must make an intolerable dissonance with the e of the last, tuned, 
as it is, not purely, but in the intermediate manner; and so also the d and 


the g of the former, with the d and the g of the latter. And indeed, one 
will see cause still more to be surprised that the effect is not so disagree- 
able in fact, if he has chanced to read in fundamentally learned books, that 
the unison does not bear even the slightest deviation from the most perfect 
purity and that the least deviation in it would be intolerable in the utmost de- 
gree. Experience, however, has shown that our ear is not so excessively nice, 
but that, on the contrary, it will receive even imperfect unisons in connec- 
tion with the general course of a piece of music. (For how would it oth- 
erwise be possible, e. ¢. to perform a symphony, without manning the whole 
orchestra with purely ideally perfect virtuosos and with instruments of the 
same character?—The fact above stated may, not improbably, hold more 
or less connection with the observations of Messrs. Eé/icot and Bregurt, 
according to which two pendulums whose vibrations differ but slightly from 
each other act upon another in such a manner that both assume a uni- 
form movement*;—as also with an idea, maintained by Laplace,t namely 
that even two clocks of-only a very slight difference in their movement, 
will, placed on a common basis, at last assume a perfectly similar motion; 
all whieh coincides also with a fact stated by Ch/adni, to wit, that some- 
what impure harmonic combinations become so equalized and adjusted to 
one another in the course of their propagation through the atmosphere, that 
at a considerable distance the impurity sometimes entirely vanishes.—Many 
readers may perhaps have observed this in common night music, which, 
when heard in a still night at a wide distance, sometimes sounds quite 
tolerably. 


§ 182. (B. ) 
QUALITY OR CHARACTER OF SOUND. 


A second circumstance which is likewise, even if only accidentally, at- 
tended with a characteristic difference of keys, depends upon the fact that 

*See Gilbert’s Annal. B. 57, 1817, 4tes St. S. 231. u. f. 

¢ In his Essai sur les probabilités, 1819. 
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certain tones of many instruments have a different kind of sound, as it 
were a peculiar color or complexion of sound, a peculiar stamp of sound 
(¢2mbre,) and thus impart to those keys in which several tones of this or 
that kind of sound occur, this or that peculiar’character. This is the case 
as well in stringed instruments, as in wind instruments. 

As it respects the former, as e.g. the violin, the viola, &c., they sound 
differently in those keys in which those tones frequently occur to which 
their strings are tuned, from what they do in those keys where the latter 
class of tones are foreign to the scale and hence only seldom occur, and 
where of course all or at least almost all that occur must be made by fin- 
gering the strings. ‘Thus e.g. the violin, whose strings are tuned to the 


tones g, d, a and c, will frequently use all four naked strings in the large 
keys of F, C, G, and D, because al! the four tones of these strings are 
tones appropriate to the scale;—but in A-large the g-string 1s not appro- 
priate to the scale,—in E-large, the d-string is not;—in Db-large, neither 
string is so.—In Eb merely the thirds of the tonic and the dominant are 


open strings, (g and d,) while all the other tones must be fingered;—in E, 


on the contrary, only the tonic itself and its under fifth, (c and a,*) are 
naked strings;—in A? but a single open stringed tone occurs, namely that 
of the low g-string, which is here the so called subsemitone {large seventh] 
of the key.—In the large keys of F, C, G, D, A and E, both the higher 
strings belong to the scale;—in the large keys of D, G, C, F, B? and Eb, 
both the lower strings do ;—while, in Db neither does, &c. 

Now since a tone made by an open string always has a kind of sound 
different from that produced by a fingered string, the former sounding more 
shrill and clear, the latter more soft and dull, it follows that a certain dif- 
ference of every key from every other must result from this as well as 
from many other like accidental circumstances. 

Nor are all tones of one character, moreover, in wind instruments. And 
besides, many wind instruments use higher sets of tones for certain keys, 
and lower sets of tones for certain other keys, as e. g. the horn, the trum- 
pet, and to some extent also the clarinet. But by higher sets of tones their 
sound is rendered throughout more sharp and shrill, while by lower sets of 
tones it becomes more full, but less piercing and brilliant; and by this 
means one and the same piece of music, first played e. g. on C-horns and 
then on F horns, sounds very differently, it being far more elear, firm and 
shrill in the latter case than’ it was in the former; for, in the case of its 
being played on the F-horns, it is not only performed four degrees higher, 
but the high J-horns have also a more clear and firm species of sound, 
than the more dull and low C-horns. 

It will readily be perceived, even from the nature of the accidental 
ground of difference’, that the character which this or that key assumes, per- 
haps from the peculiar nature of wind instruments, may be exactly the 
reverse of that which the nature of stringed instruments imparts to it. 
Thus the latter, e. g. sound more sharp and clear in D- large, than they do 
in Ep-large; while, on the contrary, E)-horns and Eb-trumpets sound more 
sharp and clear than D-horns and D-trumpets, &c.; and these different 


*It is perceived that Italic letters are very abundantly used both in this and in the 
foregoing sections, as well as in other parts of the work, to denote mere single tones, 
and not exclusively to designate keys. Such a usage, however, need never mislead the 
reader, because the connection in which these letters occur will always at once deter- 
mine whether they are to represent single tones or keys. TR. 
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mixtures and variations have the effect to impart an individuality of char- 
acter to the keys in a great variety of ways. 


§ 183. 


What has thus far been said may be sufficient to furnish, by way of an- 
ticipation, some general hints as to the manner in which, partly from the 
nature of our system of musical temperament and from the unequalized 
variations of temperament—unequalized too in various ways in the case of 
different species of instruments, partly from the diversities existing in the 
character of sound and from the countlessly varied combinations and mix- 
tures of the peculiarities of the first and second species meeting together 
in this or that key,—I say all these accidental circumstances may suffice to 
furnish a general outline of the source whence arises that remarkable differ- 
ence which every musician knows to exist between any one key and every 
other. 

A more particular and intimate acquaintance with this subject is afforded 
by a knowledge of the nature of our different musical instruments; and 
this will occur in the doctrine of the material media of the art, which is to 
appear in the sequel of this Theory, and of which broken fragments have 
been printed in the Encyclopedia of the Arts and Sciences, by Ersch, arti:le: 
wind instruments, bowed instruments, §c., as also at an earlier period on 
several pages of the Leipsic Musical Gazette, for the years 1816 and 1817, 
as well as here in irregular scraps and in very broken connections. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MODULATION. 


Se eee 


DIVISION I. 
IDEA. 
§ 184. 


We have thus far seen, how tones on the one hand form themselves into 
single series, and on the other connect themselves into harmonies, and how 
several harmonies belonging together form keys. 


That arrangement or structure of successive combinations of musical 
tones by which thesensation of a particular key, and particularly of one 
key at one time and of another key at another time, is excited in the ear, 
and by which the ear, when once brought into this state of attunement, is 
either retained in it, or is removed from it by passing from one key to 


another, we call modulation. 


DIVISION II. 


eran eres 


MODULATION IN THE KEY,—MODULATION OUT OF THE KEY. 
§ 185. 


Modulation naturally falls, according to the foregoing definition, into two 
principal species; namely, according as the ear is kept attuned to one key, 
or is changed from this state of attunement from one key to another. 

That modulation in which a composition continues in one and the same 
key, so that the ear remains uninterruptedly in the state of attunement once 
assumed, is denominated modulation in the key, and sometimes also modu- 
lation in the scale, or modulation appropriate to the scale. 

But that species of modulation in which, after the ear had become attuned 
to a particular key, it [the ear] is by some means led to the perception of 
another key, is termed modulation out of the key, or digressive modulation, 
and the composition is said to digress into a new key or to make a digressive 
modulation into a new key. 
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Digressive modulation is therefore a changing of the attunement of the 
ear from one key to another, or the succession of one key to another, or 
briefly the entrance of a new key. ‘Thus e. g. in the following set 


[Fig. 174.] 
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which commences in a-small, the three-fold harmony of @& afterwards comes 
in; but as the latter is not appropriate to the key of a-small, it must of 
course belong to some other key; and accordingly by means of it a digres- 
sive modulation takes place, and the step from the third harmony to the 
fourth is a modulatory harmonic progression out of the key. 


I will here remark, in passing, that, according to the usage of many mu- 
sical writers, the word modulation is synonymous with what is here called 
digressive modulation or modulation out of the key, and that the latter species 
alone is called modulaticn ; and thus, with these writers, to modulate is to 
pass out of the key. 


§ 186. 
(A.) WHOLE AND HALF DIGRESSIVE MODULATION. 


A digressive modulation either wholly erases the impression of the pre- 
ceding key and stamps the new key perfectly upon the ear, or it does not. 

If the impression of the foregoing key is thus entirely eradicated from 
the ear and the latter has become so perfectly transferred into a state of 
attunement to the new key that it wholly forgets the former and becomes 
properly allied to the latter; if the new key is thus introduced as a new 
principal person, who throws the former one entirely into the shade, sup- 
plants him and causes him to be forgotten, diverts the entire interest to 
himself and firmly seats himself on the tonic throne;—such a digressive 
modulation is with propriety called a perfect or entire one, and equally well 
also a transition into a new key. 

But if it is of such a species that it does not entirely expunge the im- 
pression of the former key from the ear, if it does not perfectly stamp a new 
attunement upon the ear, but still leaves the feeling of the foregoing key 
more or less impressed upon it; if it introduces the new key, not so much 
as a principal’ person, but rather only, so to speak, as a secondary or sub- 
ordinate character, just to play a short scene ;—such a digressive modulation 
is properly called an imperfect one or a half-digressive modulation. A case 
of this kind appears less like an actual and a formal deviation from the key, 
than asa slight allusion to a foreign key, as a transient digression, a 
mere momentary stepping aside into a foreign realm of tones, as a slight 

[42] 
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act of perfidy towards the previous key, as an episode briefly hinted at in 
passing. (Many call this species of digressive modulation acczdental, and 
also transient. 

As an example of such a species of modulation, we may take the follow- 
ing passage—fig. 175, 2. 


[Fig. 175. i.] 
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The passage proceeds from C-large, or, in other words, is written in the 
large key of C. In the sequel, the harmony 7 is introduced—a harmony 
foreign to the C-scale, and has the effect to produce a digressive modula- 
tion; but still the latter is so imperfect that it does not expunge the impres- 
sion of the key of C, but on the contrary, one eventually feels himself per- 
fectly at home again in this key. 

We shall find in the sequel, that many digressive modulations are so very 
transient that they scarcely deserve the name, since they as it were only 
momentarily advert to a new key, while the ear at the same time does not 
cease for a moment still to perceive the former as the principal key. 

A definite line of distinction, however, between the so called whole and 
half digressive modulations cannot be drawn, because the distinction con- 
sists in the more or the less, which is, from its own nature, capable of an 
endless variety of gradations, between which there is no positive limit. 


§ 187. 
(B.) LEADING CHORD,—LEADING TONE. 


Every harmony by which the ear is transferred into a new state of at- 
tunement, by which the ear is led away fromthe previous key into another, 
may be called a leading chord ; and thus every harmonic combination may 
be so called which belongs toa key different from that of its immediate 
predecessor. 

According to our mode of designation, therefore, every chord whose Ro- 
man numeral is preceded by a new Latin® letter, is a leading chord. 

If the leading chord is one that does not occur in the previous key asa 
proper member of it, so that one or more of the tones of which it consists 
occurred in the previous key as tones foreign to its scale (§ 140*,) then such 
tone or tones may be called leading tones. A leading tone is, accordingly, 


* A Latin letter is the letter commonly used in our print, and is more usually called 
a Roman letter, but the appellation Latin is here employed for distinction’s sake, the 
term Roman having just preceded in another application. TR. 
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a tone of a leading chord which [tone] is foreign to the scale of the preceding 
key: e. g. in the above fig. 175, 2, the tone J) occurs, in the first instance, 


as leading tone; and afterwards the tone 4 occurs in the same character. 
We shall however find in the sequel, that such leading tones do not occur 
in every leading chord, or, in other words, that very many digressive mod- 
ulations take place by means of chords that are to be found in the previous 
key itself,—as well as also that tones foreign to the harmony sometimes 
deserve this appellation in a particular respect. (§{ 203, 228, 380.) 


REMARK. 


In no case are composers less agreed or less consistent, than they are in respect to 
the use of the appellations leading chord and leading tone. (Comp. § 128 and 140*.) 

They frequently apply the term leading chord only to the dominant four-fold chord 
of the new key,—probably because most of the digressive modulations are usually 
made by means of it, on account of its being less equivocal than any other harmony 
(§ 158,) and because it is ordimarily followed by the tonic harmony, as e. g. 
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But it does not necessarily follow that because such is the case in this example, it must 
therefore always be so. For, in the first place, as we shall see in the following sec- 
tions, a multitude of digressive modulations are made, not by the dominant chord of 
the new key, but by other chords of that key. Thus, e. g. in fig. 175, 1, above, a di- 
gressive modulation is indeed made in the second measure into G-large by means of 
Y7 as V7of G, but back again into C in the third measure by means of Ff as IV of €. 
However appropriate therefore the appellation /eading chord may be to the principal 
four-fold chord of a new key, still it is by no means appropriate to this exclusively. 

Secondly, in cases where a digiessive modulation is made by V or V7 of the new 
key, this V or V7 is not always followed by the-new tonic harmony, as e. g. in fig. 
175, m<: 
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The fact that composers are in the habit of calling passages of this sort elliptic or 
catachrestic harmonies, anticipations, &c. does not, on the point now in question, alter 
the case at all. 

The same species of inconsistency is, moreover, frequently to be met with in the 
current practice of calling only the large seventh of the new key [the so called subsemi- 
tonium modi, or in other words, the fundamental third of the new V or V7,] the lead- 
ing tone or leading note,—probably because in many cases where a digressive modula- 
tion is made by the dominant harmony of the new key, this subsemitonium is the note 
foreign to the previous scale and the note which the new V or V7 converts into the 
leading chord foreign to the scale,—and because this subsemitonium is usually followed 


by the new tonic note; (Comp. the above fig. 175, k, p. 331.) 
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But this again is only a single case; one indeed that is pretty generally realized, but yet 
by no means universally. For, im the first place, as it respects the circumstance that 
the subsemitonium of the new key always moves afterwards to the new tonic, nothing 
is less universally true than this. Look at a single example. (Fig. 175, 0, p. 331.) 
Secondly, the subsemitonium of the new key is not the only tone foreign to the 
scale and the only tone that constitutes the new V7 a leading chord foreign to the 


scale, as e. g. 


[Fig. 180.] 
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The fourth chord here contains two tones which render it a leading chord, so that both 
of these have an equal claim to the appellation leading tone: these tones are the third 
and the fifth. The same is the case with the two tones 6) and c* in fig. 182,—&c. 
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And, thirdly, if the subsemitonium of the new key is, as remarked above, often the 
tone which renders the new V or V7 the leading chord, yet it happens equally often 
that it is not so; as e. g. in many examples already mentioned; see figs. 174 and 175 i, 
pp- 329 and 330. In the last example referred to, the leading tone foreign to the 
scale is not e, as the subsemitonium of the new key F, or as the third of the leading 
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principal four-fold chord €7, but it is bp, the seventh of this @7-harmony;—and so 
also in the first example, the leading tone in question is not 6, but g as the fifth. We 
are here therefore brought to the following result: the subsemitonium of the new key 
does indeed frequently merit the appellation of leading tone; but it not only does not 
deserve it exclusively, but in some cases has no claim to it at all. 

Others again bestow the term leading tone upon all those tones ‘‘ which, in case we 
strike upon them in a melody under certain circumstances, cannot, without offending 
the ear, move in any other way than into the degree lying immediately above or below 
them.’’* Thus leading tones would be, according to the definition, not only ‘ all 
accidentally elevated or depressed tones of the key,’’ but every interval in general 
which has not a perfectly free progression, and hence all the sevenths,—not merely 
those of the dominant,—and all transition tones and suspensions, &c. 

The more musical writers differ from one another in the use of the expressions lead- 
ing chord and leading tone, the more exactly and firmly shall I abide by that meaning 
of the term which was assumed in §187. (Comp. also § 140.*) 


§ 188. 


(C.) DIGRESSIVE MODULATION INTO THIS OR THAT INTERVAL. 


According as, in the case of a modulation into a new key, the tonic note 
of the latter becomes removed from the previous tonic to the distance of a 
second, athird, a fourth, a fifth, &c. it is called a digressive modulation into the 
key of the second, into the key of the third (or mediant, § 50,) into the key - 
of the fourth (the under dominant,) into the key of the fifth (the dominant, ) 
&c. If e.g.in a composition which proceeds from C-large, or, in other 
words, is written in C-large, a harmony occurs which announces itself as 
belonging to the key of D-large or d-small, we say, a digressive modulation 
has taken place into the large or small key of the second, because the tonic 
D makes the interval of a second with the previous tonic C,—a modulation 
too into the key of the large second, because it is a large second from C 
to D. Ina like sense, the digressive modulation from D or d into F or fis 
said to be made into the large or the small key of the small third ;—from 
D or d into G or g, into the under dominant or fourth ;—from G or g into 
D or d, into the dominant fifth, or under fourth ;—from D or d into B or 3, 
into the large. sixth or small under third ;—from C or c into B? or 22, into 
the small seventh or large under second, and the like. 


§ 188%, 


One can procure a sensible representation of the above mentioned differ- 
ent digressive modulations, by drawing a clasp or brace between the Italic 
letters (§ 153) which denote the key, and by writing either within or under 
it the figure of the interval, as follows: 


* Sulzer, Koch, and others. 
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The step from the third chord to the fourth is a digressive modulation from 
C to d, and thus into the key of the second degree (large second) of the pre- 
vious scale. A digressive modulation then takes place again in the sixth 
chord, from this new key d-small into F-large, and thus into the key of the 
third of the previous tonic d (from D to F is a small third;)—then again a 
digressive modulation takes place from F-large to C-large, and accordingly 
into the fifth of F,—and finally from this C-large into the fourth, F-large. 
(Comp. § 232.) 

If we inquire, how many different digressive modulations in this sense are 
conceivable, or, in other words, into how many other keys a modulation can 
be made from any one given key, we shall find 46 different ways of thus 
modulating. We can modulate, namely, 


(a.) Either from a large key into one of the other large keys, ase. g. from 
C-large into C#-large, or into D-large, into Eb-large, into E-, F-, Rey Ce, ae 
Al-, By-, or B-large:—these all together amount to eleven different digressive 
modulations, 11 
(o.) Or from a large into one of the twelve small keys, ase. g. from C-large 
into c-small, or into c#-small, or into d-, eb-, e-, f-, f#-, g-, ab-, a-, bp-, or 


b-small; and these make twelve additional digressive modulations, 12 
(c.) Or from a small key into one of the twelve large keys, as e. g. from a-smalk 
into 4-, Bp-, B-large, &c.,—making again twelve digressive modulations, 12 
(d.) Or finally from a small key into one of the other small keys, as e. g. from 
a-small into db-, b-, c-, c#-small, &c.,—making again eleven modulations. 1l 
Total, 46 


In other words: we can digressively modulate from each large key into 11 
other large keys and into 12 small keys, and thus in general into 23 other keys; 
and in like manner we can modulate from each small key into 11 other small 
keys and into 12 large ones, and thus in general again into 25 other keys. 
These twice 23 make 46 different principal species, each of which differs 
essentially from the others. (Vogler has evidently overlooked two of these 
possible variations, since he enumerates only 44 of them in § 99 of his trea- 
tise on composition, [ T’onsetzkunst |.) 


§ 189. 


(D.) THE CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCE, AND THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF 


MODULATION IN THE SCALE AND MODULATION OUT OF THE SCALE, 


The characteristic difference between modulation in the scale and modu- 
lation out of it, consists in general in the fact, that the former has more 
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unity, the latter more variety; in the former there is more tranquillity, uni- 
formity and equanimity, in the latter more change, restlessness and agita- 
tion; the latter is therefore to be regarded as being as it were only the 
spice or seasoning of the former. We shall say more on this subject in 
connection with the doctrine of harmonic successions in the case of digres- 
sive modulation. 

But as it respects particularly the characteristic difference and the com- 
parative merits of the different digressive modulations according to the 
classification just given above, we can only say in general, that modula- 
tion into the nearly related keys are usually more smooth, while, on the 
other hand, modulations into the far remote keys are, generally speaking, 
more striking, harsh and pungent. 

The latter, however, are not for this reason less good than the former 
For, on the one hand a due musical expression sometimes requires the 
really sharp, pungent and striking; and, on the other hand, even modulations 
into the widely remote keys can often, by favorable circumstances, be so 
very much softened and so easily introduced, that they lose all their 
harshness. 


REMARK. 


Our theoretical writers, who seem forever to delight in prohibitions, are not wanting 
in the explanation of at one time this and at another time that modulation as forbid- 
den. Indeed it would be easy to furnish a considerable gallery of such prohibitions. 
Thus e. g. many lay down the law, that no digressive modulation must be made except 
into the most nearly related keys. Vogler,* among others, says: ‘‘ There is only a 
single but yet universal law for digressive modulations, and it is, that no degree must 
be skipped over which is at the distance of a sharp or a flat in the signature.’ 

One really does not know what to say of such prohibitions,—prohibitions which no 
composer ever thought of observing, and whose inventor himself never once conceived 
the idea of following them, and of which in general it is not to be conjectured for 
what end they were given, if one has ever heard and felt with what excellent effect, in 
the classic works of the best musical writers, and evene. g. in Vogler’s themselves, 
modulations often take place immediately into the most remote keys. To adduce par- 
ticular examples, would be indeed superfluous! If however one would like to see 
some such, let him just direct his view to one borrowed from Vogler himself. 
Fig. 132, p. 218, (§ 91). 

We shall have occasion hereafter, to say a word or two more on this subject, in 
connection with the doctrine of the modulatory plan of a piece of music in general. 

Compare also the Remarks on §§ 99, 281 and 301. 


*In his Tonwissenschaft und Tonsetzkunst, § 64. der Tonsetzkunst S. 70. 
+ 1. Bd, § 91. 
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DIVISION III. 
ap ee 


ATTUNEMENT OF THE EAR TO A KEY. 


§ 190. 


Having now settled the idea and the species of modulation, we will attend 
to the question: How and by what means, and according to what laws, is the 
ear determined to perceive this or that harmony as the tonic harmony? or, in ~ 
other words: by what cause is the ear, in each particular case, attuned to this 
or that key, or changed in its state of attunement from one key to another ? or 
in general: as what and as belonging to what key does each particular combi- 
nation of tones present itself to the ear ? 

The principles relating to this subject are quite simple, for they depend 
upon the assumption of the greatest possible simplicity, namely upon the 
leading fundamental principle, that 

The ear explains to itself every combination of tones in the most simple, most 
natural and most obvious manner. 

For the purpose of developing this position in its appropriate results, we 
will divide the above question into two parts, namely: 

(A.) By what means is the ear at first attuned to a particular key? 

(B.) As what does the ear, when once attuned toa particular key, re- 
ceive each particular combination of tones that presents itself to it? 


(A.) THE FIRST ATTUNEMENT OF THE EAR. 
Seis. 


Generally speaking, the perception of a particular key arises from the in- 
troduction of harmonies which are peculiar to that key. (§ 122.) 

Thus, in particular, it is natural, that, in the beginning of a piece of mu- 
sic, when the ear is as yet unpreoccupied with any key, it should be inclined 
to assume as the tonic harmony any large or small three-fold harmony that 
first presents itself. If e. g.a piece of music commences with the large 
three-fold harmony JE”, the ear assumes this chord as the tonic harmony— 
as I, and becomes attuned to E-large. Hence every piece of music usu- 
ally begins with the tonic harmony. 


We will hereafter consider some cases of the commencement of a piece 
of music with other harmonies than the tonic, in connection with the doc- 
trine of the modulatory structure of pieces of music. 


ATTUNEMENT TO A KEY. 


(1.) 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INERTIA.* 


§ 192. 


(B.) coONTINUED ATTUNEMENT AND RE-TUNEMENT OF THE EAR. 
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The ear once attuned to a particular key does not change its state of attune- 
ment into that of another key without a sufficient cause. ~ 
From this principle, which is as it were the musical law of inertia (prin- 


cipium inertiae,) or, if you please, the principle of the sufficient cause, when 


4 


‘ 
> 


§ 193. 


applied to the attunement of the ear, flow the following additional results: 


(a.) The ear ordinarily receives every combination of tones which, consid- 


ered by itself, occurs in the previous key, as actually being a combination 
belonging to the scale of that key, and not as a digressive modulation. 


When e. g. the three-fold harmony of $& occurs in the passage in a- 


small, fig. 174, p. 329, which [harmony] (according to table (a.) following 
§ 155) may be either IV of B-large, or VI of g*-small, or I of E-large, 
or V of A-large or of a-small, the ear, attuned as it is to a-small, receives 
it only as being the last.—And when, in like manner, the small three-fold 


harmony @ occurs in a passage in the key of C-large, fig. 176, 


*The word ‘‘ inertia’’ is used in Natural Philosophy to signify that property of a 


body whereby it is indisposed to change its state, whether that state be one of rest or of 
motion; and the term is here used in a perfectly similar sense, i. e. to signify a predis- 
position in the ear not to change its state, whatever that state may be,—or, in other 
words, an inclination to retain its present state, in any case whatever; so that if it 
has e. g. once conceived the impression of a particular key in music, it is inclined to 
retain that impression and to hear nothing that is counter to it; it is naturally unwil- 
ling to hear any such combination of tones as would compel it to change its state.— 
So it is that the human ear exhibits the principle of inertia in a manner perfectly anal- 
ogous to that in which the principle is exhibited in unorganized matter generally.—The 
Latinized character of the word, however, would exclude it from the translation, were 
it not for the fact that we have no other word, appropriated to this signification, that 
expresses the idea intended with equal clearness. 


[43] 


TR. 
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—a harmony which may be at one time that of the sixth degree in C-large, 
(C: v1,) at another time that of the second degree in G-large, (G: 1,) at 
another time still, that of the third degree in F-large, (F: 111,) and again 
that of the fourth degree in e-small, (e: 1v,) and yet again the tonic harmo- 
ny in a-small, (a: 1;) the ear, in preference to understanding it as 1 of a- 
small, or as 1m of G-large, or as 111 of F-large, or as Iv of e-small, receives 
it as vi of the preceding key, C-large. 

If the harmonic combination [b d f,] which may depend either upon the 
harmony °§, belonging to a-small, or upon the four-fold harmony @&7, ap- 
propriate to C-large or c-small, occurs in a passage in the key of a-small,— 
fic, 177, 

[Fig. 177.] 
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the ear, for the reason already stated, always takes such combination rather 


as ° than as @&?. 
So likewise, if in a passage in a-small, fig. 178, 


(Fig. 178.] 
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the harmonic combination [B d f g*] occurs,—a combination which is en- 
harmonically equivocal, since it sounds like [Bd fa?] or [Bd e* g¥] or 
[c? df a]; still the ear receives it without hesitation in the first of these 
four senses, since, taken as $27, it occurs in the previous key a-small, where- 
as, taken in the other senses, it must be sought in other keys. 

In the same manner, the ear, once attuned to a-small, does not, asa 
general rule, understand the enharmonically equivocal chord [fac d¥], in 
fig. 179, 


| [Fig. 179.] 
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as [face]; although the latter sounds like the former; for, the funda- 
mental harmony of [fac d*] is °§7, belonging to a-small as °117, (§ 148, 
No. 7,) while the fundamental harmony of [fac e”] would be #F7, which 
is not to be found in a-small, but only in B?-large or 5°-small. 
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§ 194, 


(b.) If, on the contrary, the ear, attuned to a particular key, is met by a 
combination of tones which did not occur in the previous key, and which it can- 
not of course possibly explain as belonging to the previous key, and which 
it must therefore explain as a digressive modulation, then 7 regards such 
combination of tones as belonging to that key which stands in the nearest and 
most intimate relationship to the one to which it was previously attuned ; or, 
in other words, it regards such a combination of tones as a digressive mod- 
ulation, but yet as a modulation as little remote as possible. 

Thus e. g. in the passage in fig. 180, p. 332, the three-fold harmony 33 
occurs: this is found in F'*-large, on the fourth degree, as F: 1V,—in B- 
large, as 1,—in E-large, as V,—in d-small, as VI, and in e-small, as V. 
But, among all these keys, the one nearest related to the previous key C- 
large, is e-small; consequently the ear will here receive the harmony 3§ as 
e: V, as the dominant three-fold chord of e-small, and will not change its 
state of attunement into the still farther remote keys F*-large, E-large, or 
d¥-small. Or, if the harmony #9 occurs in a passage which previously ran 
in C, the ear will perceive this harmony, not as I of D-large, not as 1V of 
A-large, not as VI of f*-small, and not as V. of g-small, but most naturally 
as V of the nearest related key, G-large. 

It is on the ground just stated, that, in the example adduced in § 188%, 
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the principal four-fold harmony @7 appears to the ear as a digressive mod- 


ulation from C into d,—the following four-fold chord @7 asa farther digres- 
sive modulation into F,—the following G7 as a digressive modulation back 
again into C, and the still following @7 as a repeated digressive modulation 
into Lf. 

We, in like manner, recognize in fig. 174, p. 329, (§ 193,) transitions 
from a into C, and in fig. 181, below, a digressive modulation from f into 
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So likewise, when in a passage in a-small, the harmonic combination 
[c* e g b’} occurs, fig. 182, p. 332,—a combination which sounds exactly 
like [d? e g b?] or [c¥ e g a¥] or [d” f? g b?]; the ear assumes it, without 
hesitation, as c¥ e g b?], i. e. as the principal four-fold chord @7 on the 
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fifth degree of the key d small, fas d: V|—the key nearest allied to the pre- 
vious key a-small, and not as 7, or 4F*7, or 36°7; for, taken in these 
capacities, we should have to look for its seat or situation in more remote 
keys. (Compare § 895, and see fig. 120; p. 202.) 

So also, in fig. 183, 


[Fig. 183.] 
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the ear, once attuned to a-small, always understands the chord [c e g a*] 
or [c eg b”], rather as [ce g a¥], and thus as the four-fold chord with 
small fifth on the second degree of the near related key e-small, [as e: °117, | 
than as [c e g b’], which last combination would have to be regarded as 
the principal four-fold chord—as V%—in the more remote keys F-large or 
j-small. 

Or if the chord [g b d f] or [g b d e*] occurs in a passage that was previ- 
ously in g-small, (see fig. 132, p. 213, and compare § 91, at B,) the ear will 
obviously take it for the former—for x7, and thus for C: V7, rather than for 
°c*7, which would be °117 of the much more remote key J-small. A still 
farther confirmation of the fact that the fundamental harmony of this exam- 
ple is not °¢*7, but G7, will appear farther below,—({§ 208 at the end.) 

In like manner, the ear recognizes the chords [f b d a] in fig. 184, 2. and 
k. below, 

[Fig. 184 4] [ke] 
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as V7 of the key C-large—the key nearest related to the original key F- 
large or G-large, but not as °117 of the key a-small, (related to F or G in 


the second degree. ) 
According to the principles thus far developed, the digressive modulations 


in fig. 185 will also admit of an easy explanation. 


[Fig. 185.] 
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§ 195. 


, Cases may occur in which a newly introduced chord might, in itself con- 
sidered, be found in two keys which are both equally near related. Thus 
e. g. in the following passage in a-small, 


| [Fig. 186.] 
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it would be doubtful in itself, whether the fourth chord is to be regarded as 
V7 of g small or as V% of G-large, because g-small is as near related to a- 
small as is G-large; that is to say, both are related to it in the second de- 
gree. (§ 178.) 

In cases of this kind, when the relationship is equally near,* the decision 
is made by the consideration of the greater intimacy of the relationship. 
Now since the relationship of a-small to G-large is more intimate, though 
indeed not more near, than it is to g-small (§ 171,) the ear takes this jp7 
as G: V7, rather than as g: V7. 

So likewise in fig. 187, 
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the ear might be somewhat in doubt, whether the fourth chord is to be re- 
garded as °117 of a-small, or as V7 of C-large, inasmuch as a-small is as 
nearly related to g-small as is C-large, namely in the second degree (§ 178.) 
But since the relationship of g-small to C-large is more intimate, (§ 171,) 
though not indeed more near, than that between g-small and a-small, so the 
ear perceives the chord [fb d a] as the principal four-fold chord of C-large 
—as C: V7, and not as the four-fold chord of the second degree of a-small 
with small fifth,—i. e. as °117, 


§ 196. 


But it may happen, that the two different keys in which the newly intro- 
duced harmony might be found, are both not only equally near, but also 
equally intimate, in their relationship to the previous key. 


* 7, e. Near, in the sense of being in the first degree, the second degree, &c. But 
it will be recollected that not all the relationships which are alike in this respect are 
equally intimate. See §§ 171 and 178 above referred to. TR. 
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Such is the case, e. g. when the harmony [e g bb c¥ or d>] occurs in a 
passage in C-large,—a harmony which can be either a principal four-fold 
chord of d-small, or of f-small, both of which keys are alike nearly and 
alike intimately related to C-large;—or, when the harmony [b d f g¥ or a” 
occurs in the same key,—a harmony that may be either V% of a, or ofc. 

In such cases it depends for the most part upon circumstances, whether 
the ear shall understand such a chord in one way or in another. With these 
circumstances we will now make ourselves acquainted. 


(2.) 


STRONGER REASONS, WHICH REMOVE THE NATURAL INERTIA OF THE EAR. 
§ 197. 


The principle which we have been unfolding from § 190 to the present 
place, to wit, that the ear once attuned to a key is not changed from that 
state of attunement without a sufficient reason, and therefore that it (a.) in- 
clines to regard every combination of tones that occurs and that is at the 
same time to be found in the preceding key, as really belonging to that key, 
and that it (d.) ascribes every harmony that is in itself foreign to the scale 
to the key nearest related to the previous one,—this principle, as the pure 
result of the inertia of the ear, naturally holds good so long as no stronger 
reasons determine the ear to another mode of explanation. 

But sometimes peculiar circumstances do in fact determine the ear 

(aa.) ‘To regard a combination of tones which, taken by itself, might be 
found indeed in the previous key, still as belonging to another, and also 

(64.) To regard a combination of tones, in itself foreign to the scale, 
but yet occurring in a nearly related key, still as a member of a far more 
remote key. 

These particular circumstances are as follows: 


(a.) Particular characteristics of a combination of tones occurring in a piece 
of music. 


§ 198. 


A combination of tones sometimes bears on itself a characteristic mark which 
indicates that it does not belong to that key to which it should otherwise, ac- 
cording to the mere law of inertia, be ascribed. 

That is to say, we know that certain transformations pertain only to cer- 
tain harmonies of particular degrees. 

Hence if 

(aa.) A harmony appears which, though in itself considered it may in- 
deed be found in the previous scale, still carries with itself a transformation 
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of a particular species which it can have only as a member of another key, 
—a combination of tones thus characterized as belonging to another key, 
cannot be regarded by the ear as belonging to the previous key and must 
accordingly be perceived as a modulation. 

And if 

(4b.) A harmony occurs which is not itself indeed in the previous key, 
but yet is found in a nearly related key, and which involves in itself a trans- 
formation of such a species as could not accrue to it except as a member 
of amore remote key;—then the ear must regard this harmony, even though 
it is to be found in a key more nearly related, still as a member of a harmo- 
ny more remote. 

We will illustrate all this by examples. 


§ 199. 


(*I.) We know that the addition of a large ninth takes place only in the 
dominant harmony of a large key, and that thus a principal four-fold chord 
with a large ninth can only be V7 of alarge key. (§ 147, No. 12; § 148, 
No. 9.) 

(aa.) Hence, if e. g. in a passage which was previously in c-small, the 
harmony @&7 with a large ninth should be introduced, then, while it is true 
indeed that the harmony @* might, in itself considered, be found in the 
previous key of c-small, still the ear cannot regard this G7, when thus 
characterized, as belonging to such previous key, because there is no G7 
with a large ninth in c-small. Let us analyze the example in fig. 188, 2. 

(Fig. 188 4 
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It commences in c-small, and the first three measures proceed uninterrupt- 
edly in this key. But not so the fourth: 


a 

The combination [f b d a] or sot 

—aS 

is namely either . : : ‘ , : ; “, Gee, 
and the @%* harmony is in ‘itself 

either . ; : : ! A ; ’ . 7 Gaya 

or ° : é , é : : ° ° ° ° Giyias 

or the above combination is . ; ’ ‘ ; . ; eo Spa 

and in this capacity is either Sk ae A : : : . a: 7, 

or Cs ovine 


Now as what does it impress itself on the ear? fi the first aan certainly 
not as c: V7; for, a G7 with a darge ninth does not occur in c-small. 
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($148, No. 9.) The choice therefore remains, either to take it as C: V7, 
or as a: °11%, or as C: °vi17. But this option cannot be very difficult; for 
since the key C-large lies far nearer the previous key c-small, than does a- 
small, the combination will be taken as °vi1? or V7 of C-large, rather than 
as °117 of a-small, (§ 194,) and consequently the step from the third chord 
to the fourth is obviously a digressive modulation from ¢ to C.—The chord 


in question, namely [f b d a] will, in particular, impress itself on the ear 
rather as C: V7, than as C: °v1i7, for the double reason that the princi- 
pal four-fold chord is already in itself 1nore familiar to the ear, as being 
one of the most essential harmonies of the key, than the more unusual sec- 
endary four-fold chord °vi1%, and particularly a principal four-fold chord 
in the third inversion with the omission of the fundamental tone and the ad- 
dition of the large ninth is far more familiar than the harmony °vir’, es- 
pecially in the second inversion. 

(b.) Or, if the principal four-fold chord @7, e. g. occurs in a passage 
which was previously in c-small,—a chord which is not to be found in c- 
small itself, but in the most nearly related key, f-small,—the introduction 
of this harmony would indeed indicate a digressive modulation, but still, ac- 
cording to the principle of inertia, only a modulation into the key f-small— 
a key most nearly related to c-small: but if the @7 involves in it a large 
ninth, this harmonic succession cannot be regarded as a modulation merely 
into f-small, but must be taken as one into the more remote key F-large. 


——————— 
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(* II.) A small ninth does not announce the small key so distinctly as does 
the large ninth the large key ; inasmuch as the dominant harmony of the 
large key not unfrequently occurs with the small ninth: 
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Our ear is so much accustomed to hear the small ninth in a large key, that 
it does not recognize it as a distinguishing characteristic of the small key, 
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notwithstanding its immediate appropriateness to the small scale. (We 


shall hereafter repeatedly recur to this subject again.) Comp. also fig. 
113, p. 208. 


! 


§ 201. 
The principal-four-fold chord with a small ninth very often occurs in such 
cases as the following: 


(Fig. 190. 2.) asf 
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where a transient digressive modulation takes place from C-large into the 
large key of the dominant, into G-large, by means of the principal four- 
fold chord #8", as the dominant harmony of G-large; as e. g.in fig. 190, 
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The ear here receives the combination [c f# a eb] or [ah epc f #,] notwith- 
standing the small ninth, as the dominant harmony of G-large, and not of 
g-small, as is very clearly seen in fig. 190, kk and li, above. We shall 
consider the cause of this hereafter; (§ 209 and 211.) 


We take this occasion to remark, that if a digressive modulation is made 
from a large or a small key into the key of its dominant, by means of the 
dominant chord of the latter key, this chord is usually named, as being the 
dominant chord of the key of the dominant, the transferring dominant chord, 
the dominant chord of transfer, the dominant chord of transition. 

In accordance with this usage, the.introductory passage of this present 
section might be expressed thus: The transferring dominant chord or the 
dominant chord of transition, in particular, very frequently occurs in large 
keys with a small ninth. 


[44] 


‘ 
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(*III.) We know that the arbitrary elevation of the third is appropriate 
only to the four-fold chord with small fifth on the second degree of a small 
scale ; hence if the ear perceives a harmonic combination as a four-fold 
chord with a small fifth and an arbitrarily elevated third, it of course dis- 
tinctly recognizes it as °117, and not as °vu?. The following examples will 
make this plain. 
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(*aa.) If in a passage in the key of C-large, e. g. the harmonic combi- 
nation [F a c d#] or [Fac e?] makes its appearance,—a combination which 
may in itself be either the principal four-fold chord $f’, or (according to $89) 
°p’ with an elevated third, or (according to § 94) 357 with a lowered fifth, 

tpa— and hence, as is shown by the general view here exhibited in the 
(3 margin, might be found in different keys, the ear must, according to 


7 the principle of inertia, perceive it as °{7, and that too as °vi1’ of 
By: V" the previous key of C; but since this °§7 carries with it an elevated 
‘third, the ear by no means perceives it thus, but rather as °117 of the 
OE nearest related key, a-small. That it does not in fact regard the 

337 fourth chord of the example in question, fig. 1922 and s, as be- 
E:v7 longing to the key of C, appears obvious from the circumstance 
e:V’ that it would strike the ear as very strange, to hear such a chord 
2, followed by a harmony which must be ascribed again to C-large, 
Cent instead of one belonging to the new key Genel; as is shown by the 
following example: 


[Fig. 192. 1. ] [ m. ] 
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It is clearly seen from this illustration, that, as we have already remarked 
(§ 38, No. 7,) the arbitrary elevation of the third is a transformation appro- 
priate only to the harmony of the second degree in a small key. 

(*bb.) Or: if, in a passage in C-large, the harmonic combination [C e 
g ai,] which is foreign to the scale, occurs as °f#’ with an elevated third, 
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___ (Fig. 193.) 
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the ear cannot conceive of this combination as belonging to G-large, which 
=“@s is one of the most nearly related keys to C, though this harmony is 
ee in itself to be found in the key of G,—and accordingly it cannot 
°f# regard this harmonic succession as a digressive modulation merely 
e:°11" into G-large, but perceives the °f#7 as °117 of e, and hence takes this 
re tiaindulation, not as one into the nearest related G-large, but neces- 
sarily as one into the more remote e-small. 


§ 203. 


(*IV.) We have already, by way of anticipation, several times men- 
tioned the fact, that transition tones nay sometimes, in one way and another, 
point out the seat of a harmony, or show that it belongs to this or that key. 
(Comp. §§ 187 and 228.) As this cannot be explained, however, until we 
come to the doctrine of transitions, it can here be introduced only by way 
of anticipation. An example of this kind, may, in the mean time, be fur- 
nished by fig. 194: 
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In this passage, the transition tone f# very clearly characterizes the chord 
@ as a leading chord, namely as 1V of G-large. 


(b.) Habits of the Ear. 


§ 204. 


In what has passed from § 197 to the present place, we have seen how 
far certain transformations, which pertain only to certain harmonies, may 


o 
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sometimes determine the ear to regard a harmony as something entirely 
different from what it would otherwise have done according to the mere 
principle of inertia.—This same effect 1s produced again by certain habits 
and reminiscences of the ear. 

That is to say, inasmuch as the ear is inclined to explain every thing in 
the most simple and natural way, it naturally explains to itself every com- 
bination of tones as that which is accustomed most usually to occur and which 
is of course most familiar to it. Indeed, the circumstance that a harmony 
is heard to be introduced which exhibits a certain mien already familiarly 
known to the ear, sometimes determines the latter to regard this harmony 
as belonging to this or that degree of this or that key, even though this key 
may be, perhaps, a very remote one. 

It is impossible to enumerate a// the cases in which sucn a habit has the 
effect to make the ear put this or that accustomed construction upon the 
different harmonies that may occur; yet we will exhibit some of the most 
prominent. 


(*I.) NEW COMMENCEMENT. 
§ 205. 


We have already (§ 191) remarked, that the ear is very much inclined 
to take every large or small three-fold chord with which a piece of music 
bevins, as the tonic chord. 

(aa.) Hence if in a piece of music which was previously in the key of 
C-large, e. g. a new set or period commences with a large or small three- 
fold chord, which however might, in itself considered, be found also in the 
previous key,—as e. g. with the small three-fold chord @, as in fig. 195, 2, 


(Fig. 195. 2.) (Fig. 195. k.) 
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the ear receives this Q-chord, thus presenting itself, not as the harmony of 
the sixth degree of the previous key C-large, but as 1 of a-small, namely 
as the commencement of a new phrase in a-small, and thus as a leading 
chord. 

(44.—Or, if in a piece of music in C-large, a new passage commences 
with a large or a small three-fold chord which is not to be found in the pre-' 
ceding key, but ina key near related to that, as e. g. with the harmony 
?, which may be found in c-small, 
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the ear takes the @), thus occurring, rather as I of the remote key Ap, 
than as VI of c.—So also in fig. 197, 2, 
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we have, after a temporary rest on the harmony € as V of f-small, the har- 
mony a, which appears in this case as a new 1—as the tonic harmony of a 
new key, namely a-small, notwithstanding the small three fold chord 4 might 
be found also in F-large—one of the most nearly related keys of f-small, as 
well as in C-large, which likewise is more nearly related to fsmall than is 
a-small. 


(*II.) PosITION OF AN OCCURRING HARMONY. 
§ 206. 


Certain harmonies are accustomed to occur very frequently in certain 
particular forms and positions, but in others very rarely. Hence it is nat- 
ural that the ear 

(*A.) should recognize a harmony which appears under a well known 
form and in a well known position, as actually being the harmony that it 
thus seems to be, and that, vice versa, 

(*B.) it should not judge the harmony to be what it really is, when it 
appears under a form which elsewhere does not usually pertain to it. 

This will be rendered more clear by the following examples: 


§ 207. 
(*A.) WELL KNOWN. POSITIONS. 


I have said, zn the first place, that certain harmonies occur with special 
frequency under certain forms, and that our ear is, for this reason, inclined 
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to put upon a harmony the usual construction as soon as it makes its ap- 
pearance in such a form. 

(*1.) A remarkable example of this species is found in the fourth-sizth 
position (the second inversion) of a large or small three-fold chord. 

That is to say, the tonic harmony (I or1) very frequently occurs in the 
second inversion (in the fourth-sixth position,) particularly on the heavy por- 
tions of the measure, and that too in such and similar ways as those in the 
following example: 


(Fig. We i) (&) (1. ) ( m. ) 
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&c. Our ear is so accustomed by this means to hear a tonic harmony oc- 
cur in such a way, that it has become thereby inclined to take every large 
or small fourth-sixth chord that occurs in this way, as a tonic harmony, I 
or I. 

Hence it comes to pass, that 

(*aa.) if the small three-fold chord &, e. g. occurs inthe above described 
form, in a piece of music which was previously in C-large, as in fig. 199, 
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the ear is inclined to regard this harmony as a new 1, notwithstanding it is, 
in itself considered, to be found also in the previous key C-large; and hence, 
on the appearance of the harmony @ in this harmonic succession, the ear is 
immediately led to perceive or at least to anticipate a digressive modulation 
into a-small. 

Of the same species are the examples in fig. 200, 2, and the following, 
where chords appear as leading chords in virtue of their position, though 
they are to be found in the previous key. 
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(*b.) Or, if the small three-fold chord § appears under such an aspect 
in a passage in the key of C-large, e. g. 
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the harmony thus presenting itself, although in itself considered it were to _ 
be found as 111 in G, a near relative of C, is still regarded by the ear asa | 
new tonic harmony, as 1 of the far more remote key J-small. , 
Of a similar species are the examples in fig. 201, 7, and those that follow. 
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| (Fig. 201. 4.) 7 
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(*2.) In like manner as the fourth-sixth position of a three-fold chord has 
a meaning fixed upon it by current custom, so there are also several other 
positions and forms well known_to it, not all of which however can here be 
enumerated, since that would lead us too much into detail. Yet, we shall 
become acquainted with them in the sequel. 
But to adduce one example in this place, we will select the very common 
form presented in fig. 202, 2 and &é: 
o(Fig. 202. i) (es) 
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We are so accustomed to phrases of this sort, that if we hear a large or a 
small three-fold chord in the first inversion introduced, in this or a similar 
manner, we are not at all disinclined to regard it as a tonic harmony; and 
hence if the small three-fold chord § appears in such a form, as in fig. 203, 


(Fig. 203.) 
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the ear is very prompt to change its state of attunement therewith into 
é-small, notwithstanding the fact that the small three-fold chord jj were to 
be found in other keys far more nearly related to C-large, namely as A:11, 
and as G:ul. 


This position, moreover, is not always so very distinctive as is the fourth- 
sixth position, and even in the example just referred to, habit alone would 
not perhaps be sufficient to characterize the step from the second to the 
third measures as a divressive modulation into é-small, were it not for the 
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codperation of other favorable circumstances, with which we shall hereafter 
become acquainted and which depend in part upon the fact thai the ear is 
already in some measure in doubt previously to the appearance of the har- 
mony %, whether or not to be really and properly in C large; because, 
namely, the chord g, as 111 in C-large is not a very usual harmony. (§ 147, 
No. 3.) We shall hereafter advert to this subject again. 


§ 208. 


(*B.) UNUSUAL POSITIONS. 


J said, secondly, (§ 206,) that certain forms and positions are not natural 
to certain harmonies, and that hence the ear is zot¢ inclined to look for them 
under such unusual and unnatural forms. For, as on the one hand it in- 
clines to the usual and the natural, so on the other it is disinclined to the 
unnatural and the unusual. 

Hence if a harmonic combination is presented to the ear which might in 
itself be understood in several different ways, but which, understood in one 
way, would appear in a form which is not at all accustomed to belong to it 
elsewhere, the ear will understand the chord in such a case, not in the lat- 
ter way, but in some other. 

(aa.) Hence, if e. g. the harmonic combination [c a eb f] or [c a d# f] 
occurs in a passage in a-small, 


[Fig. 204. i] 
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a combination whose different possible meanings are to be seen in the mar 
bs® ginal representation connected herewith, we should suppose 
5 oan that, on the principle of inertia, the ear would perceive 
os ro Se such a combination in the latter meaning, namely as °117 of 
' 3 the previous key a-small. | ' 
B ay" But let the series of chords in question be struck, and no 
bp:V ; 
28- one will fail to see that the fourth measure here is far 
=e — more natural as fF’ than as °Q’. (This will appear still 
poaasery omy more clearly, if we compare the examples in fig. 204, & and Z, 


337 (§ 94.) below, with one another. In s, the modulation is continued 
1 a on in Bp-large; but in Z, in a-small.* In the former case, 


*In both of these examples, fig. 204 k and fig. 2041, a digressive modulation from 
a-small into B)-large is naturally produced by the chord in the fourth measure, and in 
the first example (i), it is actually continued on in this latter key BP, but in the other 
example (/) it is not at all continued but is immediately arrested and followed by 
chords in the key of a-small again. This explains the meaning of the word ‘*‘ con- 
tinued’’ as here applied to digressive modulation. Tr. 


[45] 
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eV! after JF’ has once been heard, 33) appears in the fifth meas- 
°’ (§ 89.) iti. 
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but in 7, the appearance of the harmony @ is far more strange and foreign; 
on the entrance of this chord, one suddenly experiences a new and revul- 
sive impulse of feeling which could not take place, had not the modulation* 
been for a moment turned out of a-small in the fourth measure.) 

Now what is the cause of the fact that the chord in question does not 
here appear as °{” but as ff’? It is as follows. Taken as °§” it would in- 
volve the double singularity, that, in the jirst place, the elevated third 


d* would lie lower than the proper fifth f—a form which usually does not 
elsewhere pertain to this chord (§ 91;) but, secondly, it would appear in the 
fourth inversion, which would likewise be unusual. (§ 91 at the end.) 
Thus, considered as °’, it would really be avery peculiar °%'; but taken 
as {7", on the contrary, it would be an entirely usual principal four fold 
chord in the second inversion. It is not strange, therefore, that the ear, 
which interprets every thing in the most natural manner, understands the 
chord in question, not as an unusually circumstanced °)’, but as an en- 
tirely common fF". 

Would one still farther convince himself, that the cause of the foregoing 
fact lies simply in the position of the chord, let him give it another posi- 
tion, as in fig. 204, m and n. 
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*The word ‘* modulation,’’ is here used in the first sense assigned to it by the 
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Here one will perceive the chord of the fourth measure far more definitely 
as being °’, than as being ff", andthe & appearing in the fifth measure of 
fig. 204, m, does not surprise the ear at all here, as it did in fig. 204, k; but 
one perceives a new transition for the first time on the occurrence of 35) in 
the fifth measure of fig. 204, 7, and finds himself now as it were surprised, 
that he is made to hear 3$) instead of the & which he had expected. 
(b.) So likewise in the following passage, 
(Fig. 205. 7.) Pre 
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which, as far as to the fourth chord, is in the key a-small, the combination 
in the fourth measure, may, in itself considered, be understood in two dif- 


ferent ways,—namely, either as [G bP e c] or as [G a¥e c.] Taken inthe 
first sense, namely, [G b? e cl], it would be @’, and, in this capacity, would 
be found in F-large, as a principal four-fold chord (F:V’,)—a key related 
to a-small only in the second degree:—but taken as [G a¥# e c] it would ap- 
propriately belong to e-small, as °f*7 with an arbitrarily elevated third—a 
key that stands in the first grade of relationship to a-small; thus it would 
be e:°11’.—According to this, one would suppose that the ear would take 
the chord in question for [G a# ec] and thus for e:°1’, rather than for 
[G bb ec]. But here also the ear is not at all inclined to take the chord 
in question as [G a#e c] and thus as °1’ of the nearly related key e-small, 
but rather as the chord [G b? e c] belonging to the more remote key 


F-large as V’,—as clearly appears by a comparison of the examples in fig. 
205, & and / 
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author, namely as meaning merely a harmonic progression in one and the same key: > 
and hence he speaks of its being ‘‘ turned out,’’—a thing which could not be predica- 
ted of it, in case it were a digressive modulation; for, the very idea of a digressive 
modulation is to be ** turned out’’ of one key into another. TR. 
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In fig. 205, m and n, on the contrary, 
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where the chord in question appears in the altered position [¢ g e a*] or 


[c g e bp], the ear far sooner takes it for °f*’, than for the more remote @’. 
In like manner, in fig. 206, from Mozart’s Don Juan, 


(Fig. 206.) Mozart’s Don Juan. 
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the chord [AP f b, d] or [G# f b? d] appears, not as d:°m’ with an elevated 
third, but as Ep:V’. 


So likewise in the often mentioned passage in fig. 132, 


pie Se = 
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the position of the chord [f d g b] or c# d g b] is still an additional reason* 
why the ear should not take it for oF” as rot , but for Ge’ as c:V’: (and 
after all this, no one will be disposed to doubt, that the tone written as e# in 
the above example, is more properly f; (Compare oe remarks already 
made upon this example in § 194;) just as certainly as AP in the third meas- 
ure of the example fig. 206 is really AP, instead of being G*.) 

* One reason why this chord should be thus regarded has been already assigned in 
§ 194; hence the reason in the present case is spoken of as an additional one.—Tr. 
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(*III.) cusroMARY MODULATION. 
§ 209, 


Regarded in the same point of view, it is natural also, that the ear should 
become accustomed to many modes of modulation in the most common use 
and should become thereby very much inclined to understand a harmonic 
succession in the customary sense. 

The digressive modulation found in fig. 191, below,—a modulation made 
by means of the transferring dominant harmony (§201,) may serve as an 
example. That istosay, as the /arge dominant three-fold chord occurs with 
extreme frequency in passages both in the large key and in the small key, 
so digressive modulations from a small key into the large key of the dom- 
inant, ase. g. from a-small into £-large, or from c-small into G-large, are 
every where very common and therefore very familiar to the ear. Hence, 
if, in a passage in c-small, e. g. 
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the harmony ¥9 or ¥5’ occurs,—a harmony which, according to the prin- 
ciple of inertia, must appear as the dominant harmony of the nearest re- 
lated key g-small, but not of G-large, still the ear for the most part takes 
it rather as the dominant harmony of G-large, i. e. as the common and 
therefore the accustomed digressive modulation into the large key of the 
dominant by means of the transferring dominant harmony, and hence ex- 
pects, after the chord ¥9 or ¥9’, not so much the small three-fold chord q, 
as rather a large three-fold chord @&, which latter, as is seen by comparing 
2 with 7, appears far more natural to it than does the small three-fold q: 
such a determination of the ear affords ample proof that it expected, after 
$3", not g but G, or, in other words, that it had perceived #§" not as V’ 
of g, but of G. Our ear is so accustomed, even in passages in the small 
key, to construe the transferring dominant chord into a type of the large 
key of the dominant, as here e. g. in a passage in c-small, to construe the 
$3’-harmony into a type of G-large, and not into an indication of g-small, 
that it is accustomed, on the appearance of the said transferring dominant 
harmony, always to expect the large key of the dominant, rather than the 
small key of the dominant. 
Even if the dominant of transfer carries with it a small ninth, 
[Fig. 191. k.] (kk.) 
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still the ear is not lead astray thereby and does not hear the {}’-harmony 
which occurs with a small ninth in fig. 191, 4, e. g. as V" of g, but as V’ 
of G; and it may be seen from the example in fig. 191, £k, that here also, 
after such ¥§’, the small g-harmony appears far more unexpectedly to the 
ear than would the large @-chord. (Comp. § 200.) 

The same thing appears, moreover, in fig. 191, Z and 2, 
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so far as one is disposed to regard the chord [ab e} c f*#] as a transferring 
dominant chord #§" with lowered fifth (§ 94) and small added ninth. 

And even in fig. 190, & and /, p. 345, the reason why the ear does not 
expect gq but @& after the chords [c f#a e?] and [ab e? c f#], lies in the 
fact that the @-harmony is the dominant harmony of the previous key 
C-large, and a digressive modulation from this key into G-large is far more 
usual than into g-small. P 


(*IV.) PARTIAL RE-ATTUNEMENT. 
§ 210. 


The following is to be considered also asa result of the habits of the ear. 
In case the ear, by means of an imperfect digressive modulation, is only so 
imperfectly transferred, in its state of attunement, from a key which it had 
previously been accustomed to recognize as the principal key, that it still 
perceives the former to be continued and even to be the preponderating 
and therefore properly the principal key, it will still understand and judge 
of every combination of tones subsequently occurring, as it would have 
done, if it were still perfectly attuned to the previous key and not at all 
changed in its state of attunement. Or, in other words, the ear, when but 
imperfectly re-attuned and still predominantly occupied by the previous key, 
is, as if from an-old predilection for a key not yet lost from its memory, 
very much inclined, even in spite of the imperfect re attunement, to appre- 
hend and judge of the combination of tones presented to it, more in the 
light of the former not yet exterminated principal key, than in that of the 
transiently introduced key, and hence sometimes to perceive and judge just 
as if no digressive modulation had taken place. 
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the ear, transiently changed in its state of attunement, from the principal 
key C-large into d-small, by means of the harmony d:V’, afterwards hears 
the harmony #9, the latter must, contemplated in the light of the imme- 
diately preceding key d-small and in accordance with the principle of in- 
ertia, appear to it as the tonic harmony of D-large. But let one hear the 
succession of chords in question, and ask himself whether he recognizes 
the key Dlarge in the j§-chord?—Certainly not! He finds, rather, 
that he has perceived the {§-chord as the dominant harmony of G-large, 
and accordingly just as he would have perceived it if the transient digres- 
sive modulation into d-small had not taken place. (Comp. § 194.) 
In the following figure, 
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a digressive modulation takes place in the fourth chord, from the principal 
key C-large into F-large, and the perception of this last key is excited. 
Now when the harmony $9’ follows in the sixth chord, it might with as 
much propriety be taken for the principal four-fold chord of g-small, as of 
G large, because both are related to F-large with equal nearness and equal | 
intimacy. But since the ear still carries along with the newly introduced 
key f-large a predominant impression of the former key C-large, it judges 
of the $3’-harmony, on its introduction, less in the light of F-large than in 
that of C-large, and the ¥3’-harmony, considered in this point of view, does 
not here appear to it as g:V’, butas G:V’, just as it would have done if 
the ear had remained in ie first’ attunement to C-large without the slightest 
interruption. That the ¥§’-harmony really does thus impress the ear, one 
may easily ascertain from the fact that if the small g-three-fold chord be 
made to follow the chord 93’, as in fig. 208, k, above, it strikes the ear 
much more unexpectedly than would the large three-fold chord @. The 
large three-fold chord @, as in fig. 208, i, above, would seem to the ear 
far more natural.—Moreover, that ¢he only reason why the ear expected G&, 
and not , is the fact that it still retained in connection with the new key, 
F large, a preponderating impression of the previous key C-large, can easily 
be demonstrated by bringing the same series of harmonies, @’, fF, 3’, 
into a passage where the ear is distinctly attuned to F-large, as in fig. 208, 
Z, above, in which case one very sensibly expects g in preference to GX; 
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that is to say, one here perceives the {)’-harmony as V’ of g-small, where- 
as he perceived it in the former example as V’ of G-large,—and if the 
large three-fold chord @& were now to be put in the place of the small 
three-fold chord g, an additional digressive modulation would be perceived 
to take place in connection with the former. 

In fig. 209, (compare § 194, fig. 180,) which commences in C-large, but 
afterwards passes by means of 33 into e-small, and then by means of #9 into 
G-large, 
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the modulation into G-large takes place at the end of the second measure. 
We must accordingly take the following @y-chord as I of G-large and the 
last as G: IV. But since the ear is still constantly expecting the yet un- 
forgotten original key, C-large, back again, it perceives the @& far more 
as V of C-large, and the following @ aecidedly and fully as the former 
tonic harmony, and hence, in the eighth chord, feels perfectly at home 
again in the key of C-large, and yet without the occurrence of any express 
modulation back again from G-large into C-large, such modulation being, 
as it were, tacitly understood. 


§ 211, 


It is seen from the foregoing example, that the ear, after imperfect di- 
gressive modulations, is inclined of zts own accord to resume again its state 
of attunement to the yet scarcely quitted principal key. When, namely, after 
such an imperfect digressive modulation, a combination of tones introduces 
itself, which might occur in the same way in the previous key, the ear is at 
once very much inclined to receive such combination as really belonging to 
the previous key, and thus to assume a return of modulation from the new 
key back again into the former one, as being tacitly understood, without 
the necessity of being expressly and definitely determined thereto by a de- 
cisive leading chord. ($ 187.) 

Thus if in fig. 190 or 191, pp. 345, 357 and 358, or in fig. 210, 2. k&. (§ 209,) 


(Fig. 210.7.) (*.)comp. Fig. 190, 191. 
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which is in C orc, as the principal key, after a transient digressive modu- 
lation has taken place into G-large, by means of the transferring dominant 
harmony 3B", this §Q’-harmony is followed by the harmony @&, which 
would now, according to the modulation, be a new tonic harmony,—the ear 
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is still inclined, from its yet retained predilection for the preceding key, to 
take this @y as being zm fact CU: V orc: V again, inasmuch as it might be 
found in either of these keys. For, since such transient digressions from 
the principal key into the dominant are of very common occurrence in al- 
most every piece of music, we are naturally so much accustomed to hear 
these digressive modulations merely transiently introduce themselves and 
then immediately disappear again, leaving the former principal key to re- 
sume its old place, that we as it were already know beforehand, in the case 
of such digressive modulations, that they will not amount to much, and we 
have a kind of present anticipation that they will be of the, same transient 
and ephemeral character as before; our feelings may be said to be so blunted 
in relation to the occurrence of such digressive modulations, that we in their 
case scarcely perceive a digressive modulation at all—scarcely take the 
trouble, on account of such a momentarily appearing chord foreign to the 
scale, to re-attune ourselves to the new key in which such chord is found; 
or, otherwise, as soon as the chord in question has ceased to sound, we im- 
mediately transfer ourselves back again from this key to the former one 
without requiring therefor a formal return of the modulation. (3 209.) 

Substantially the same thing occurs also in‘similar digressive modulations 
into the key of the under dominant ; thus in fig. 211, e. g. 


(Fig. 211.) P| 
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the ear, in the next measure after F': V’, slides back again, of its own ac- 


cord, into the large key of C. 
And one in like manner perceives a momentary digressive modulation 


from G-large into C-large, in the third measure of fir, 212, 
(Fig. 212.) Naot 
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and, accordingly, the following harmonies @& and @% must appear as C: I 
and C: V; but the ear, which had not in consequence of the transient prin- 
cipal four-fold chord @' entirely forgotten the original principal key G- 
large, easily conceives itself back again into this key, of its own accord, and 
readily recognizes at least the three-fold chord @y, which appears in the 


[46] 
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fourth measure, as being again the tonic, even if it does not indeed recog- 
nize the chord @ in the end of the third measure as IV of G. 


The ear in like manner tends to return again into the original key Eb- 
large, soon after the seventh measure of the example in fig. 213; 
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here, however, this expectation is kept in suspense some time; since, for 
the distance of three measures, harmonies occur which belong decidedly to 
the key of A»-large, and the long expected principal key does not make its 
appearance again Y until arriving at the twelfth measure. 


So likewise, after a transient digressive modulation from a large key into 
the small key of its under third, as e. g. in fig. 214, 


(Fig. 214.) 
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the ear is very much inclined to take the next harmony again which admits 
of being thus taken, as belonging to the as yet scarcely quitted key C-large, 
and accordingly the chord @, in the present case, not as 1 of a-small, but 
rather as vi of C-large, or at least the following harmony ¥ as C: 11. 

So also if, in a passage in a small key, a harmony occurs which belongs 
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to the large key of its third, as e. g. the three-fold chord @ in a-small, as 
in fig 215, 
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it excites, transiently, the perception of C-large; still, when immediately 
afterwards the small three-fold chord J occurs, the ear does not understand 
it as a chord of the second degree of C-large, but rather as a chord of the 
fourth degree of the previous key a-small. 


This very facility with which the ear again forgets the transiently intro- 
duced C, and as it were insensibly re-attunes itself to a-small, as if no di- 
gressive modulation had taken place, and thus scarcely perceives the so 
easily erased digression into C-large, so that one can easily deceive himself 
in supposing that he really perceives no digression at all,—seems to be one 
of the principal causes of the fact that many musicians are led into the error 
of regarding the introduction of the harmony @, in this case, as not being 
a digressive modulation at all, and, proceeding on the ground of this error, 
are led to take the tone g as one belonging to the scale of a-small. (Com- 
pare the remarks on §§ 131 and 237.) 

We shall moreover find in the sequel, that many, and indeed most of the 
partial digressive modulations of the above mentioned species, admit of being 
explained entirely otherwise than as digressive modulations; since the 
chords apparently foreign to the scale may in most cases be considered as 
mere apparent chords, which depend upon no proper fundamental harmony, 
—and by this means the explanation of many harmonic successions is often 
very much simplified and facilitated. , 


The ear in like manner inclines to refer the harmony Y, in fig. 207, &. 
p. 399, (compare § 210,) to C-large again,—where it is indeed to be found 
as 11,—and is accordingly disposed to regard it as C: 11. (Compare § 210, 
and also fig. 209, p. 360.) | 


§ 212. 


It is another concomitant of the fact now under consideration, that the 
ear, after such a partial digressive modulation, prefers to hear that harmon- 
ic combination follow in which it can re-attune itself into the former key. 
The jB-chord in fig. 207, 2. p. 359, would therefore appear to us much 
more strange and unexpected, than the Y-chord in fig. 207, &. p. 359; be- 
cause the ear can in this last re-attune itself again into the original key C, 
whereas in the case of the ¥J-harmony it feels itself transferred at least into © 
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the key D-large. (If the ear perceived the two examples as real and entire 
digressive modulations into d-small and into D large, then the one could 
not sound any more strange or foreign than the other, inasmuch as C-large 
is Just as nearly and just as intimately related to D-large as to d-small; in 
this case, however, we naturally expect, after @, the small three-fold 
chord 9, which does not hinder us from conceiving ourselves back again in 
the key of C-large, rather than the three-fold chord j9, which we can by no 
means conceive to ourselves as belonging to the former key C-large, but 
are compelled to conceive of it as V of G-large.) | 

So also in the example in fig, 208, p. 359, already referred to, (§ 210,) 
the harmony @& is less unexpected than would be the harmony q, on the 
very ground that we can conceive of the @-harmony again as being the 
harmony of the Vth degree of the not yet forgotten key C-large, whereas 
the q-harmony compels us to re-attune ourselves to g-small. 


ee 


§ 213. 


And still more,—the ear prefers to interpret to itself a chord, otherwise 
equivocal, in that sense in which it points beforehand to a following chord 
in which it can again re-attune itself into the principal key. Accordingly, 
in the frequently mentioned (S§ 211 and 212) passage in fig. 207, p. 359, 
one hears the chord @’ rather as d: V", than as D: V’. That is to say, 
the harmony d: V" points beforehand to a following small J three-fold 
chord, in which the ear can readily conceive itself back again in C-large, 
while D: V" points to the harmony #3, which does not admit of such a re- 
currence; it is for this reason that we perceive the chord @’ rather as V’ 
of d, than of D. The truth of this may be demonstrated by adding to 
the chord @" a property which prevents the ear’s receiving it as d: V’, as 
e. g. the addition of the darge ninth, as in fig. 207, Z, p. 359, in which case 
the @ harmony sounds far more foreign. 

So likewise in fig. 216, 
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the ear apprehends the chord [e g b” c¥] or [e g b? d”] rather as d: V’, 
than as f: V", because it can conceive to itself the chord Y, which is to 
‘be found also in the previous key C-large, as being 11 of the returning 
C-large, while the small chord { can, at best be conceived of only as ty of 
c-small. 
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(*V.) Recurrence of passages already heard. 
§ 214. 


In like manner as we have thus far contemplated the operations of cus- 
tom or habit 72 general, we shall find it to operate in particular individual 
cases. In other words, what the ear has once heard in a certain passage, 
it will not only expect again, on the recurrence of the same passage, but 
will sometimes even perceive beforehand. 

If, e. g. one has once heard that the modulation in example 195, 7. p 348, 
(§ 205,) actually changes itself, with the harmony @, into a-small, and he 
hears the same passage one, two, three, or more times afterwards, either 
in the same piece of music or in some other, the ear, which has by this 
means become accustomed to hear the new period continued in a-small, will 
now with still greater definiteness at once apprehend this q-chord as a: 1. 
Let the passage once be played as in fig. 195, k. p. 348, and the ear, fol- 
lowing the opposite custom, will understand the chord Q, not as a: 1, but as 
Cetyt; ¢ 

So also, after one, on first hearing the passage in fig. 196, p. 349, (com- 
pare § 205,) has at the chord @”, expected a following period in A®-large, 
and has had this expectation gratified, he will, on hearing this passage 
again, be perfectly confident in his expectation, and will still more decided- 
ly at once apprehend the chord @’ as A”: I. 

Substantially the same thing will be realized in figs. 199—201, pp. 350 
—352, &e. 

Indeed, after one has several times heard the passage in fig. 205, x. p. 
356, (compare § 208,) he will at last forthwith take the chord of the fourth 
measure to be @, and not °€#"; and will not in that case find the following 
JF to appear at all strange. (Compare § 208, éd.) 

And so likewise if one has played over the passage in fig. 204, m. p. 354, 
(§ 208,) a couple of times, and then afterwards plays the passage in fig. 
204, n. p. 354, the ear, which has now, by several times listening to the 
passage in m. become perfectly accustomed to understand the chord of the 
fourth measure as a: 11’, and to hear the small three-fold harmony @ follow 
it,—will after this feel doubly surprised, in 2, at no more hearing a-small 
introduced, but B-large in its stead. And, vice versa, let 2. be several 
times first played, and thus the ear will become accustomed to it, so that 
afterwards, when m. is played, the a-key itself will appear foreign and 


strange. (§ 308.) 


§ 215. 


Indeed, the efficacy of the habits of the ear not unfrequently extends so 
far as to take a harmony appropriately belonging to the previous key to be 
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one belonging to another key, without any other reason therefor, than the 
fact that it has learned from previous hearing now to expect the modulation 
o turn into this latter key. Thus e. g. if the following passage, 
(Fig. 2163.) | 
| 
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has been played over several times in one’s hearing, his ear will at length 
begin even in the second measure to re-attune itself into the key of G, and 
to regard the chord & as IV of G-large. ; 

Or, to adduce another very well known example: Mozart’s bird-catcher’s 
song, [ Vogelstellerlied,] which in the seventh measure makes a digressive 
modulation by means of the harmony @’, from G-large into D-large, fig. 
Bits, #2 
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has been so often heard, that, if we now hear it again, we already know 
beforehand, and as it were even perceive beforehand, on the approach of 
the passage here referred to, what is to come next. Hence our internal 
sense of hearing re-attunes itself in the very commencement of this small 
period, into D-large and thus readily apprebends the #3-harmony, which 
precedes @", as D: 1; which certainly would not be the case, if we were 
accustomed to hear the passage as it is presented, say in fig. 217, &. 
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But if we had very often heard the passage as exhibited in fig. 217, 2. 


(Fig. 217. 1) 
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our ear would at last have become accustomed to perceive the JD in the 
first half of the seventh measure beforehand as D: J, and the following ¢ 
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as D: IV, without having any other sufficient reason for it, than the presen- 
timent that it is now passing into D large. 

For a like reason, the harmony of the ninth* measure of the passage in 
fig. 218, 
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appears to the ear on being heard for the first time, from the natural influ- 
ence of the principle of inertia, by no means as [B> o* d f], but as 
[B” a df], and consequently as V’ of the key E?-large, newly introduced 


in the foregoing measure; but, since the modulation immediately afterwards 
returns again into the original principal key d-small, all those of us who 
have so very frequently heard this duet, always at once apprehend the 
chord in question as d: °11” with an elevated third; and this is indeed the 


very reason why Mozart wrote it [B? g* df] 


§ 216. 


In the circumstance that so many combinations of tones acquire, by be- 
ing repeatedly heard, a meaning entirely diverse from that which one would 
ascribe to them on hearing them for the first time,—in such an accustoming 
and familiarizing of the ear to the turns of harmonies very frequently pre- 
sented to it,—in this more intimate and more perfect understanding which 
arises from repeated hearing,—by this foreseeing of the direction which the 
modulation will take, and where it will come out,—in this, I say, is to be 
found the principal reason why a piece of music—especially a piece in 
which unusual modulations or those that are otherwise somewhat complica- 
ted, occur, becomes so much more clear and intelligible on being several 
times heard, whereas on hearing it the first time we perhaps followed the 
sense of its modulations but obscurely and were unable to satisfy ourselves 
in relation to what we heard. That is to say, the ear comes to know the 
sooner, by a repeated hearing, as what it is to regard so many harmonic 
successions, otherwise strange and obscure, and is no longer obliged so often 
to wander hither and thither in uncertainty between several keys, but many 


*i. e. Ninth, if we count the incomplete first measure as one. TR. 
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combinations of tones which struck it with a kind of surprise or strangeness 
on hearing the piece for the first time, appear to it, after a repeated hear- 
ing, in an entirely new light, and then no longer seem strange, but as per- 
fectly familiar and agreeable. 

And, vice versa, it is perhaps due in part to this circumstance, that a 
plece of music, repeated beyond a certain number of times, ceases at last 
to charm our ear; for, its succession of harmonies, becoming at length even 
too clear and too familiar, lose every thing that can excite in us an agieea- 
ble surprise. 

Indeed it may be said, that, on frequently hearing a piece of music, one 
perceives in part entirely other harmonic successions , and even other ‘keys 
than those he perceived on first listening to the piece. 


§ 217. 


As the principles which have now been exhibited, (in §§ 191—216,) in 
relation to the nature and properties of our ear, though really simple, may 
still perhaps appear more or less complicated to many, we here, in order to 
facilitate a general survey of the subject, sketch the following aphoristic 


General view of what has passed in S§ 191—217. 


(A.) First attunement of the ear. § 191. 
(B.) Continued attunement,—re-attunement. § 192—216. 
(1.) Principle of inertia. § 192—196. 
(a.) The ear is predisposed to take that which is appropriate to the scale, as 
appropriate to the scale, § 193, and 
(6.) That which is foreign to the scale, as that which stands in the nearest 
possible relationship to the scale. §§ 194—196. 
(2.) Stronger reasons which overcome the natural inertia of the ear. §§ 197— 
218. 
(a.) Particular characteristics of harmonies that occur. § 198—201. 
(*I.) V7 with large ninth. § 199. 
(*II.) V7 with small ninth. § 200, 201. 
(*IIL) °117 with elevated third. § 202. 
(*IV.) Transition tones. § 203. 
(6) Habitsof the ear. §§ 204—218. 
(*I.) New commencement. § 205. 
(*II.) Position of an occurring harmony. §§ 206—208. 
(*.4.) Positions particularly well known. § 207. 
(*I.) Fourth-sixth position. § 207, (*1.) 
(*2.) Other well known forms. § 207, (*2.) 
(*B.)° Unusual positions. § 208. 
(*III ) Accustomed modulation. § 209. 
(*IV.) Partial re-attunement. §§ 210—213. 
(*V.) Recurrence of passages previously heard. $$ 214—216. 
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(C.) EQUIVOCALNESS OF MODULATION. 


§ 218, 


We have hitherto seen how a chord, equivocal in itself, becomes definite 
and clear in its meaning by means of the connectzon in which it occurs; 
much in the same way that every word in the language of speech acquires 
amore distinct and definite sense, by the general connection of the dis- 
course, 

Now it must have been observed through the whole course of develope- 
ment that has transpired on the subject under consideration, that in part 
the characteristics given are not all very nicely distinguishing, and in part 
also they may sometimes fail us and leave the thing undistinguished. For, 
even the leading and most prominent fundamental principle, that ‘‘the ear 
is inclined to explain to itself every combination of tones in the simplest and 
most natural manner,”’’ admits of the presumption that even here mathemati- 
cal precision is not to be expected; because, indeed, of several modes of 
explanation, one may easily be just as simple and natural as the other; and 
this the more, inasmuch as the matter in so many cases depends entirely up- 
on mere circumstances, Which latter themselves may sometimes be doubtful, 
especially if several circumstances of different or even of opposite signification 
happen to concur, so that one circumstance which might occasion the ear 
to put ove construction upon this or that combination of tones that occurs, 
is outweighed or neutralized in its influence by another and an opposite 
circumstance, in which case therefore, the tongue of the balance remains 
as it were stationary half-way between. It cannot, therefore, be otherwise 
than that cases must occur, in which the ear will find itself in doubt as to 
a combination of tones that even stands in the connection of a passage, and 
will be able to interpret such combination to itself as naturally in one way 
as in another, and consequently the meaning of such a harmony must in 
fact remain undecided. 

Now this equivocalness, which not only attends every harmony in itself 
considered, but which still remains even in the general connection of a pas- 
sage or composition, we will denominate the proper or real equivocalness of 
a harmony, and we will term a harmony, when it thus remains equivocal 
even in the connection of a piece of music, a really or properly equivocal har- 
mony, in order to distinguish such a case of equivocalness from that equiv- 
ocaluess which pertains to every harmony individually considered,—a spe- 
cies that may be called individual equivocalness. 

We will now examine a series of examples belonging to this species. 


§ 219. 


When a piece of music begins originally with a harmonic combination of 
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only two single tones, as e. g. with the tones [€ g], the ear can explain this 
to itself as a commencement | in C-large or as a commencement in e-small. 
If the chord [G*d fb] or [A> df b] occurs in a passage in C-large, as 


e. g. 
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it can in most cases be construed by the ear as well for $8’ as for G&’. In 
the former capacity it would effect a digressive modulation into the very 
nearly related key a-small, but as @%’,on the other hand, it would indicate the 
likewise nearly allied key c-small, or it might indeed properly be regarded 
as belonging to the key C-large. (§ 200.) All three modes of interpretation 
are just about equally obvious to the ear, and consequently harmonic suc- 
cessions of this species are in most cases really equivocal. 
In the following example, 
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the chord [B f b d] occurring in the second measure of 7, can be regarded 
either as @:°viu1, or as @:V" with omitted fundamental tone ;—and the har- 


monic combination [A c a e] in fig. 221, 


(Fig, 221) 
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can be considered either as @X:11 with the omission of the fifth or as G:V’ 
without the fundamental tone and the third. There is no circumstance in- 
volved in the case which should give the preference to the one meaning or 
the other. Thus these combinations are and continue to be eguzvocal and 
that too even in the connection of a piece of music. (At least it is so on 
the first hearing; for, it is true indeed, that if one has heard the passage 
in fig, 220 twice or more as it is exhibited in %, his ear will not, after this, 
take the first half of the second measure for the diminished three-fold chord 
of the seventh, nor for the four-fold chord of the fifth degree of C-large, 
but will even beforehand assume it to be the diminished three-fold chord of 
the second degree of a-small. § 215.) 
So also in fig. 222, 
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the ear can take the harmony that occurs after the pauses or rests really 
(according to § 205) just as well for a new tonic harmony, as (according to 
§ 193) for C:v1, as the small three-fold chord of the sixth degree of the 
previous key C-large; or, in other words, it can so construe this passage 
as to make a new period in a-small commence with the chord @, or so as to 
make the harmony @ belong still to C-large, assuming a digressive modula- 
tion to take place into a-small first at 3G7in the last measure. (It is true 
indeed that the ear will become accustomed, by the frequent hearing of the 
passage, to perceive the small 4-three-fold chord as the new tonic harmony 
of a-small.) 
In the following passage, 
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which, taken as a whole, is in the key £)-large, a digressive modulation 
takes place in the third measure into c-small, and hence the immediately 
following @&} would, according to the principle of inertia, be construed as 
VI of c; but the position in which the @b appears (§ 207, at the end,) 
raises the question whether it may not perhaps occur in the present instance 
as Ap:1? But since this sixth position is not so decisive as is the fourth- 
sixth position and consequently has not the power so perfectly to overcome 
the principle of inertia, the ear remains as it were undecided whether to 
take this @? as c:VI oras A?:I. 

The following chord, in pursuance of the principle of inertia itself, car- 
ries the ear definitely into the key A?-large. (The tone 4), in the last 
quarter of the measure, is merely a transition tone. ) 

In the sixth measure,—behold!—there are new equivocalnesses! The 
small three-fold chord f, which there appears, might he 

(1.) construed, according to the principle of inertia, as a small three- 
fold chord on the vith degree of Ap-large; 

(2.) it might, as the commencement of a new period, be regarded_as a 
new /:1; 

(3.) it might be taken as 1v of the as yet scarcely quitted key of c-small 
(§ 210,) in which case it would form with the following {-harmony the very 
usual harmonic progression ¢:1v—t. 

In this case the ear does not in fact know, at least on the first hearing of 
the passage, to which of these modes of construction, so nearly counter- 
balancing each other, to give the preference. 

The two harmonies of the following seventh measure are also equivocal. 
If, according to No. 1. above, 

(1.) we assume the sixth measure to have been still in A)-large, we can 
now regard 
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(a.) this seventh measure as 111 and I of Ab-large, or, since the harmony 
ir is always rather unusual (§ 147, No. 3,) we can conceive ourselves to 
have become 

(4.) here transferred into c-small. 

But, if in accordance with No. 2. above, 

(2.) we conceive to ourselves the sixth measure to be in (small, we 
shall, according to the law of inertia, perceive the seventh as a digressive 
modulation into c-small. 

But if, according to No. 3. above, we had 

(3.) perceived the foregoing sixth measure as c-small, the seventh then 
appears only as a continuation of this key. 

We have in like manner found (§ 208,) that in the passage in fig. 204, 2, 


p. 353, two circumstances conspire to make the chord [c a e? f] or [c a df] 
definitely appear to the ear as fF’: (because, namely, if we were to regard 
it as °)’, then, on the one hand, the elevated original third would form a 
diminished third with the fundamental fifth, and, on the other hand, this 
harmony would appear in the unusual position of the fourth inversion.) 
But the unequivocalness of this harmonic succession becomes diminished, 
if we cause this chord to be heard in a position in which one of the former 
circumstances passes away, as e. g. in fig. 204, o and p. 
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In this case the ear has as much reason to take the harmony of the fourth 
measure for °f’, as for fF’; or, in other words, the position in which the 
harmony °)’ here appears, would indeed be unusual, but yet not so very 
much so that it would deczdedly preponderate against the principle of inertia, 
and therefore the succession of chords here remains really equivocal,—at 
least on the first hearing. 


§ 220. 


If moreover a really equivocal chord be followed by still others which are 
themselves also equivocal, as in the following passage: 
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(Fig. 204. ¢.) 
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the ear must at last entirely lose the thread of modulations so very compli- 
cated and can really no longer know where it should be, but is obliged as 
it were to fluctuate hither and thither between several keys to which the 
different harmonies occurring might belong. 


§ 221, 


If, moreover, as we have seen, from § 218 to the present place, many 
combinations of tones, and that too even when they occur in the connection 
of a musical piece, are equivocal on their first appearance, yet such com- 
bination of tones, though actually equivocal at the moment of its first ap- 
pearance, still acquires in many cases from the subsequent portion of the 
musical phrase and of course afterwards, a more definite meaning,—very 
much in the same way that very often in the language of speech a word: 
equivocal in itself is subsequently rendered definite in its signification by 
means of the following connection of the discourse, whereas at the moment of 
first hearing the word pronounced one was doubtful as to the meaning in which 
it might be here intended. Thus it may be said, e. g. that in the passage 
in fig. 219, p. 370, the fifth chord [G#d f b], or [A? df b], though at the 
moment in which one first hears it struck it is really equivocal, still is ex- 
plained,—as the passage stands in 7,—by the next following chord, @, as 
being $&’, while,—as the passage stands in /,—it is shown, by the follow- 
ing harmony, to be @&’. In the case 2, the ear first learns from the sixth 
chord, that the preceding harmonic combination was to be understood as 


$&",—in like manner as in the case é, on the contrary, the ear perceives 
from the sixth chord, that the preceding fifth chord was to be understood 
as GF’. 

In like manner the still more equivocal chord [B f b d], in fig. 220, 2, 
p. 370, is subsequently explained by the sequel in 4, as being a:11. 


REMARK. 


It is really surprising that the whole subject that has been discussed from § 190 to 
the present place, has never even been suggested and much less examined by any of 
the theorists whose works have ever come to my knowledge! And a word need not be 
said, to show how important and even indispensable in the theory of musical composition 
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must be the question: ‘‘As what does each harmony that occurs in a passage of music 
present itself to the ear??? Nor need it be said, on what an uncertain foundation 
every theory must stand, which, like all those that have hitherto appeared, gives no 
information on this point! 

If indeed one should happen incidentally to drop a word on the question, ‘‘ as what 
a harmony occurring in some particular case is to be regarded,”’ all the information 
communicated in reply amounts ultimately to this: we must look at the following har- 
mony. (§ 221.) Thus we sometimes find the following rule laid down: in order to dis- 
tinguish the diminished three-fold chord and the four-fold chord with small fifth, (as 
e. g. “bh and ‘b’,) from the principal four-fold chord, (as e. g. G’ with the ninth and 
the omission of the fundamental tone,) one has only to look at the following harmony : 
that is to say, if the harmony % or 42’ follows, then the preceding chord was ‘Bb or “b? 
—(°rr, 9117? or Cvis, Cvi1??), &c.—According to this, the harmonic combination 


[B f b d] in fig. 220, k, p. 370, would be unequivocally “67, and in fig. 220, J, p. 370, 
it would be in like manner G7. But we have seen in § 219, that the former is at best 
but very conditional, and, from § 193, that the latter is not true.—To say the least, a 
theory which can give us, instead of the whole doctrine that has now been treated 
from § 190 to § 221, nothing better than a half true fragment of this last single 221st 
section of our treatment, is not inappropriately hit by that humerous exclamation of 
old Doni: ** Or questa é@ una delle pix strane cose del mondo, e proprio come dire, che, 
per discernere un Lione da un Cavallo, bisogni guardargli la coda; che se al povero 
animale sura stata tagliata, non si potra connoscere di qual specie sia. E sein una 
modulazione mancheral’ultima nota, non si potra discernere, in qual modo é composta.’’* 
** Pray, this is one of the strange things of the world; it really amounts to saying that 
in order to distinguish a lion from a horse, it is necessary to look at his tail ; and if by 
any means the poor animal should happen to have that cut off, it would no longer be pos- 
sible to recognize him or to tell of what species he might be. So if in a modulation the 
last note happens to be wanting, it will be impossible to determine in what key it was 
written !’? The question, as we have seen, is answered chiefly by a reference of the 
newly introduced harmony to the preceding, though it is true indeed that sometimes 
other circumstances also are brought into the account in connection with this, and that 
in a certain particular, the following harmonies constitute one of these circumstances. 
(Comp. Remark on § 99.) 

And yet this half true precept is almost the only one, or at least the most important 
one, that we find on this whole subject in our books of instruction! 

I say this, not for the purpose of arrogating to myself the greater merit for having 
been the first to treat this subject; but rather as an apology for any defects that may 
exist in my exhibitions of a subject which has been in no measure prepared to my 
hands by any writer before me. 


Postscript to the Third Edition. 


I have since been followed, in part in my own words, by Mr. JELENsPERGER, Pro- 
fessor of Composition in the Conservatory of Paris, [Professeur de Composition au 
Conservatoir de Paris,] in his very estimable work: L’harmonie au commencement du 
19me sitcle, pp. 55 to 58, 77, 78. 


*See J. B. Doni, dell’ inutile osservanza det Tuoni hodierni, p. 237. 
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The fact, indeed, that if the passage in fig. 219 7 and k, p. 370, several 
times recurs as it is in 2, or as it is ink, the ear will become accustomed to 
perceive the equivocal chord in the first case zmmediately as [G* d f b,] and 
in the second case immediately as [A}) d f b,] is shown by § 214; and sub- 
stantially the same thing is true also of the example in fig. 220, p. 370. 


§ 223. 


The reader certainly need not be here reminded, that the equivocalnesses 
of modulation are least of all to be regarded as defects. We shall find, on 
the contrary, that they are often sources of very peculiar charms and of 
rich harmonic variety, particularly on account of the different harmonic 
successions to which they give birth, and also that they are a very effective 
means of closely and happily blending harmonic successions that would oth- 
erwise be harsh and repulsive. (§ 241, No. 8.) 


§ 224, 


I have often in the examples hitherto adduced written the enharmonically 
ambiguous notes in two different ways, according to their two different 
senses, as e. g. in fig. 204, 7, p. 353, where the two notes d* and @? are 
placed close by one another; and so also in the same way, a* and dp in fig. 
205, p. 355, &c. In actual practice, however, such ambiguous notes, and 
that too even where they remain actually ambiguous to the ear, they are 
always written only in one way, usually in that way, namely, which best 
suits the following harmonies, as e. g. in fig. 216, &, 2, m, p. 364. 

Indeed, we sometimes write a harmony which is not properly equivocal, 
otherwise than it actually sounds to the ear, merely because such a mode 
of writing it is more simple and convenient, than the mode of writing which 
is more correct in itself. In 


(Fig. 224. i) 
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the fourth chord obviously does not occur as [Gea c#], but as [Ge bpc#,] 
(§ 194,) and strictly, therefore, it should be thus written. But it is here 
more convenient and simple to write a# instead of bP, because a must 
necessarily appear in the following chord, and consequently if 4) had been 
written in the third chord, the very same tone must be written in the next 
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chord as a#,—a mode of writing which, even if strictly correct, would still 
be rather complicated and less clear to the eye. And besides, such enhar- 
monic changes or abrupt enharmonic turns easily occasion misconceptions 
and errors in delivery, and it is therefore frequently altogether advisable to 
prefer the more convenient and more simple mode of writing to that which 
has the appearance of being more nicely accurate and more learned. 

On the other hand, in fig. 224, k, 


(Fie. 224. k. E) 
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it is desirable not only to write the Jp in the fourth chord actually as Zp, but 
also to write the a* of the following measure under the form of J?, because 
b? must necessarily occur again in the sixth chord, and thus, in order to 
write strictly according to rule, we must write one and the same tone first 
as bp, then as a*, and then again as 4),—a drudgery which had much bet- 
ter be spared both to ourselves and to the reader. 

Under this head belongs, moreover, what was said (§ 215,) in relation to 


the manner of writing the chord [B? ab d f] or [B? g# d f, Jin fig. 218, p. 367. 

Still other considerations showing why it is sometimes desirable to write 
many notes otherwise than they ought strictly according to rule to be written, 
are met with in the doctrine and practice of instrumentation. The lowest 
tone of the violin, e. g. is g, which sounds precisely like f*. Nowif I 
had to write the tones ‘‘ g# fX g%”’ for the violin, fig. 225, 2, 
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I should ae prefer to write “‘ g# g ik as in eS: 
not ‘‘ a? g ab,” as in /,—because f* is unusual to the violinist. 


(D.) EXAMPLES FOR A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING 


PRINCIPLES. 


§ 225. 


I wish here to furnish my readers, at the close of what I have had to 
say on the subject of the attunement of the ear to a key, some materials 
for the application and practice of the principles which have hitherto been 
communicated. Several pieces of music are introduced on pages 390 
—406, in order that the reader, by carefully analyzing them, may obtain 
a view of their internal formation and may be able to prove by experiment, 
how far they admit of being explained and understood according to the 
foregoing principles. 
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It is true indeed that the explanation of all these examples and of every 
piece of music in-general might be furnished with additional and more per- 
fect light by the doctrine of the carriage of voices, since the latter does 
indeed afford inestimable facilities for the explanation and analysis of the 
different harmonic combinations and the reference of them to their appro- 
priate simple fundamental harmonies. Meanwhile, however, I have here 
selected those pieces with whose explanation one may become pretty famil- 
iarly acquainted by means of the instructions already communicated. I 
have, moreover, every where distinguished the transition tones that occur 
therein by the diagonal ascending and descending strokes, (~ and *%,— 
§ 97,) so that one has only to conceive the notes thus marked to be absent 
and to have no further concern with them than if they were not present at 
all. And in this way I am satisfied that every one who has read with any 
degree of attention what has thus far been communicated, must understand 
the examples here given and their proper solution; and whoever does not 
satisfactorily succeed in doing this, should take the fact as an admonition 
to repeat his reading of what precedes. 


On figure 226, p. 390. 


The first measure commences with the harmonic combination [c e g c], 
thus with the large three-fold chord @, and by that means impresses upon 
the ear the perception of the key C-large. (§ 191.) Hence the chord is 
designated by C:1.—The three-fold chord @ is found in an uninverted po- 
sition (§ 56) and in a close position (§ 66,) and the fundamental tone in it is 


doubled. The base tone c is this fundamental tone itself, and on this ac- 


count an R is placed over it, (§ 58.). The e, the large third of the base 
tone,is also the third of the fundamental harmony, i. e. the fundamental 


third and is for this reason marked with a T. The tone g is the large filth 


and hence an F is placed over it,—and the tone c, the octave of the base 
tone, is the fundamental tone doubled, on which account it is, like the bas 
tone, designated with an R. 


In the second measure another harmony appears, to wit, [g b g d], thus 
the large three-fold chord @.—This chord exists in the previous key C-large 
as one appropriate to the scale, belonging namely on the dominant or fifth 
degree of that scale. According to the law of inertia, this harmony is the 


dominant three-fold chord, V of C-large, and accordingly its tones[g¢ b g d] 
are to be marked RA, 7', R, F. This chord is likewise in an uninverted 
position and also in a pretty close position. 

In the third measure the tonic harmony, namely the three-fold chord @&, 
returns; and here again this chord appears in an uninverted position and 
also in a position somewhat dispersed. ‘The base tone c is the fundamental, 


R.—the tone c is its duplicate, thus likewise R,—the tone g is the large fun- 
damental fifth, F,—and c is the large fundamental third— T. 


In the fourth measure we have the chord [b) ¢ g e,] which admits of the 
simplest explanation as the principal four fold chord @’ in the third inver- 
sion. The base tone J? is thus the small fundamental seventh and is on 


this account marked with ans. The tone c, 2+ (the large second) of the 


[48] 
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base tone, is the fundamental tone R. The tone g, the 6~ of the base tone, 


is the large fundamental fifth F ;—and the tone e, the 4+ of the base tone, 
is the large fundamental third, T. But the principal fourfold chord &’ 
is not to be found in the previous key C-large as a combination appro- 
priately belonging to the scale; and thus the step from the third to the 
fourth measure is a digressive one, and, according to the principle of in- 
ertia, is a digressive modulation into F-large by means of the four-fold 
chord of the fifth degree, or the principal four-fold chord of this new key. 

I stop here and leave it to the reader himself to complete the analysis 
thus begun. But I insist upon it that this be done in the same full and de- 
tailed manner as that in which I have here done it; because this is the only 
means of accustoming one’s self to clear apprehensions in relation to every 
note, and of acquiring an habitual ability to render to himself a satisfactory 
account of it However easy it may appear to any particular individual, 
yet many passages may occur in the sequel whose explanation will cost him 
an effort, and in such cases it will be of service to him to have practiced 
himself previously in the more simple parts. 

Moreover, I have not suddenly abandoned him even in the continuation 
of this first exercise, simple and easy as it may be; but, on the contrary, 
I accompany him still a portion of the way farther, partly by designating 
the fundamental harmonies, and partly by designating also individual tones, 
so that the little which I leave for him to fill out in this example can give 
him no trouble at all, and will only serve to exercise him in our method of 
explanation and to give him the habit of rendering to himself a full and 
definite account of every thing. 


On figure 227, pp. 390—391. 


In this example more digressive modulations occur, indeed, than in the 
former; but still I think the decyphering of these modulations will not be at 
all difficult to any tolerably attentive reader of what has thus far been com- 
municated. I leave, therefore, this example entirely to his own indepen- 
dent agency. I have only to request, that here again the course of proce- 
dure may be as exact and full as was enjoined in the foregoing example. 


On figure 228, pp. 391—392, 


This example again can furnish but little difficulty; hence a mere hint 
will be sufficient. 
The harmony of the third quarter in the first measure, which consists 


merely of the tones [d f], can be designated with equal propriety either as 
vi or as IV. 

At the fourth quarter of the second measure appears the harmony @. 
Taken according to the principle of inertia, it is to be marked as V of the 
previous key Ff large. Since, however, a kind of section terminates with 
the third quarter, and a new phrase begins with the @-harmony at the 
fourth, this @ may properly be regarded also as a new tonic harmony aud 
may accordingly be designated with C: I. (§§ 205 and 221.) On a repeat- 
ed hearing, especially, the ear will certainly apprehend it at once as I, be- 
cause the transition into C, on the occurrence of the following harmony 
Gx", definitely exhibits itself. (§ 214.) 
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The harmony Jf, in the fourth measure, is, for similar reasons, not to be 
designated as IV of the key C, introduced immediately before, but as the 
previous F: I, returning with the commencement of a new section; especial- 
ly since FP, taking the piece as a whole, is he principal key, and is not yet 
entirely forgotten. (& 21%.) 

The first half of the third quarter, in the fifth measure, can be regarded 


as F: 11, and the second half as V’;—but either the tone e or the tone d, 
can be regarded as a mere transition tone, and then the harmony of the 


whole third quarter appears as 1, in the first case, (i. e. when ¢ is regard- 


ed as a transition tone,)—and as V’ in the second case, (i. e. when d is 
taken as a transition tone.) 

The ear may perhaps be in doubt at the commencement of the seventh 
measure, whether it ought not to take the @ as a new | again; but the fol- 
lowing chord soon informs it that the 4¥-harmony and the #-key are yet the 
order of the day; and on the commencement of the following eighth meas- 
ure, which is precisely like the seventh, @ no longer appears at all equiv- 
ocal, but is definitely shown to be V of the previous key &. (§ 214.) 

Every thing else is so easy and simple, as certainly to render all farther 
explanation unnecessary. 


On figure 229, pp. 392 (and 389.) 


The example in fig. 229 is perhaps somewhat more difficult to be ex- 
plained, than are those of the preceding figures. I make it an express de- 
sign to exhibit in this example some passages that are of a more complicat- 
ed character and that render it necessary for me here to say something to 
facilitate their explanation. 

The harmony of the first quarter in the second measure explains itself 
most naturally as V’ of F, thus as €@’ with the omission of the fundamental 


tone, and the tone d occurring at the second eighth explains itself in like 
manner to be the large ninth, as in fig. 229, k, p. 392. 

This mode of explanation is in itself perfectly satisfactory; still, however, 
I will suggest, that this combination of tones is capable of being explained 
in yet other ways. 


In the first place, namely, this following d perfectly well admits of being 
regarded as a mere transition tone, as in /, p. 592, in which case the fun- 
amental harmony would still remain €’. 


But, besides, this d might likewise be taken as a genuine harmonic tone, 


and the foregoing e, on the contrary, be regarded as a tone foreign to the 
harmony, as in m, p. 392, and in this case the harmony would be, not ¢" 
but g. 

We might, moreover, even regard both tones as genuine harmonic tones, 
and accordingly suppose to each of the first two eighths of the second meas- 
ure a peculiar and distinct fundamental harmony, taking the first eighth to 
be [ge g b?] as @’, and the second eighth to be [g d g b] as q, as in 2, 
p. 392, 

All these modes of explaining the harmony in question are in themselves 
pretty nearly alike simple; but the two former deserve the preference, be- 
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cause, according to the latter, the harmonies I, 11, I, or I, V’, 1, I, would 
follow one another, which harmonic successions are not in this way very 
usual, as we shall see when we come to a more particular treatment of the 
subject hereafter. 

Which of the two first modes of explanation we are to choose, 1. e. whether 


we are to regard the d as a ninth, or as a transition tone, is, perfectly im- 
material; since both ways are mie perfectly justifiable. 

All this, indeed, is not to be perfectly explained until coming to the doc- 
trine of the carriage of voices; yet it may here be introduced, by way of 
anticipation, just to furnish a hint as to the fruitfulness of the results 
which the doctrine of transitions will afford us in respect to the explanation 
of harmonies and harmonic successions. (Compare § 223.) 

The harmony of the second quarter in the second measure is also most 


naturally explained, merely as 4, and the tones 4? and d, occurring at the 
fourth eighth of this measure, as mere transition tones, instead of ascribing 
a peculiar and distinct fundamental harmony (namely 33°*) to this fourth 


eighth, regarded as a distinct harmony [b? d fa]; and especially so, con- 
sidering that if we regard the matter in this latter point of view, very unu- 
sual harmonic successions would again occur, namely IV7—V. 

Different interpretations may again be put upon the third quarter of the 
third measure. 


That is to say, if we regard the tones a and 4, which successively follow 
each other, as being both genuine harmonic tones, then two different har- 


monies appear at this third quarter, to wit, [ d a f] and [d b f], in immedi- 
ate succession, i. e. § and @&’, the last of which two harmonies effects a 
digressive modulation into C-large; and in this way it is marked in the fig- 
ure. But besides this, still other modes of explanation are also possible. 


We might, namely, regard the afternote 4 as a mere note of transition, as 
in 9, p. "392 , in which’ case the digressive modulation would introduce itself 


with the fourth quarter.—But we might also take a instead of 4 for the 
transition tone, as in p, p. 392, in which case the digressive modulation in 
C-large would take place at the third quarter by means of the principal four- 


fold chord @%’.—We might, moreover, regard the chord [daf] as the 
three-fold chord of the second degree of C-large, especially on the repeated 
hearing of the passage; and, considered in this point of view, the passage 
admits of being explained in the manner exhibited in g, p. 392, and indeed 
as in 7 also, p. “392, if we do not in this case take the afternote 4 as a gen- 
uine harmonic tone. 

In the fifth measure, at the second quarter, a digressive modulation takes 
place into the under dominant—into ° -large, which however becomes vir- 
tually expunged at the following quarter. Likewise the harmony of the third 
quarter admits moreover of being explained in as many different ways, as 
did the third quarter of the third measure. 

At the fourth quarter of this fifth measure there occurs a repeated return 
into the key B”-large, and that by means of the small three-fold chord ¢ as 
u1 of B-large,—see at s, p. 389,—or perhaps rather nh means of the princi- 


pal four-fold chord 4f7, in case we regard the tone g as a transition tone 
or as a ninthWe may, moreover, not only regard in tone g as a mere 


transition tone, but even e? also, and in this case the second digression into 
B’-large would not occur, as is shown in ¢, p. 389. 
In the following sixth measure, we have the actual appearance of the 
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chord 33°, which may be regarded either as I, or as IV, just according as 
the preceding chord has been explained, as in s arn in t, p. 389. 

At the second eighth of this sixth measure, d” appears in the place of d. 
This might be regarded as a farther transient digression into 4°-small; but 
the tone d? admits of being considered as a mere transition tone, which 
mode of explanation is really still more simple. 

The chord ff appears again with the second quarter, which chord the 
ear is the more willing to regard as the tonic harmony again, in part be- 
cause it had not yet really ceased altogether still to recognize it as such, 
and in part also because the chord appears in the fourth-sixth position 
207). * ia) 


At the second half of this same quarter we have the tones J and d, which, 
if reckoned as genuine harmonic tones, form in connection with the two up- 


per tones the harmonic combination [b d fa], and regarded as the principal 
four-fold chord @&’, contain a transient digression into C-large, and bring 
after them the large three-fold chord @, which same chord however imme- 
diately impresses the ear again as being the dominant harmony of the prin- 
cipal key F-large; see fig. 229, s, p. 389 —Both the after tones 4 and d, 
however, may be explained as mere transition tones, and in this case the 
harmony £': I continues through the whole second quarter. See fig. 229, 
t, p. 389. 

Although all these resolutions of the harmonic combinations in question 
into transition tones cannot possibly be fully understood in the present 
place, yet I propose them here as a second mode of explanation merely to 
furnish an incidental hint showing how very much the understanding and 
explanation of many successions of chords is facilitated and simplified by 
the doctrine of transitions. Merely see, e. g. how much more simple the 
harmonic succession is according to the figures affixed in ¢, p. 389, than 
according to those attached in s, p. 389. 


On figure 230, pp. 393—394. 


This piece again is so easily deciphered, that I may with propriety leave 
it altogether to the individual agency of the reader alone. I have merely 
subjuined a few intimations in the 21st and some following measures. 


On figure 231, pp. 395—396. 


It is unnecessary to say much more on this piece of music also. It is 
not indeed quite so simple as the foregoing; but still its perfect explanation 
cannot be at all difficult to any attentive reader of what precedes. 

A returning modulation is made, at the last quarter of the 22d measure, 
from the transiently introduced key e-small back into the principal key D- 
large, by means of the large three-fold chord @& as the harmony of the 
fourth degree of D-large. (§ 285.) 
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On figure 232, pp. 397--398. 


I have here, for variety’s sake, expressly subjoined the entire explana- 
tion, and now add, over and above this, the following particular remarks. 

In the commencement of the fifth measure, a slight equivocalness is pre- 
sented. That is to say, a small period, the first four measure rhythm, ter- 
minates with the fourth measure; now when the large three-fold chord & 
appears in the following: measure, the ear, even on the first hearing, is in- 
clined to regard this @ as C: 1; in other words, it already anticipates that 
the new period in C-large will follow. Inasmuch as this anticipation be- 
comes actually fulfilled, the chord @ appears, on the second hearing, defi- 
nitely and decidedly as C: I. 

The second part of the march, and with it a new period again, commen- 
ces with the ninth measure. The large three-fold chord @, with which this 
part begins, must appear to the ear still more as the tonic harmony, inas- 
much as the first part had, in the immediately preceding measure, closed 
in this same key. Such indeed is the fact on the first time hearing the 
piece; but since the modulation after this returns again into the original 
principal key F-large, all those of us who have already heard this march 
many times and hence have for a long time known that it here passes again 
into F-large, no longer perceive the @& in question as C: I, but as V of F- 
Jarge.—This is still more the case, if this second part is repeated after the 
close of the second part in F-large. 

A slight digressive modulation into g-small is made in the middle of the 
eleventh measure, by means of the harmony q in the fourth-sixth position; 
but afterwards, at the fourth quarter of the twelfth measure, the modulation 
returns again into /-large. 

So also at the end of the thirteenth measure, a slight digression is made 
into the key of d-small. We should naturally suppose, as the result of this, 
that the chord of the second quarter of the following measure, namely, 


fg de b?], i. e. @7, must be regarded by the ear rather as [g c¥* e b?], 
i.e. as @’. But by no means! For, after the transient digression into d- 
small, mace in the preceding measure by means of the chord @’, the ear 
just at the point where the following small three-fold chord % occurs, spon- 
taneously conceives itself back again into the principal key F-large, and is 


therefore prepared to take the chord [g d? e b”] for @" as V’ of F-large, 
notwithstanding the smad/ ninth, which, as we know, transiently occurs also 
‘ina large key. (S$ 211 and 200.) 

A transient digressive modulation occurs again, in the fifteenth measure, 
from the principal key F-large into the large key of its dominant—into C- 
large, by means of the transferring dominant harmony @X’, after which how- | 
ever the ear refers the @-harmony in the sixteenth measure immediately 
again to the but just quitted principal key F-large, as F: V. 

In the eighteenth measure a chord appears which is borrowed from the 


key of g-small. But, (to say nothing of the fact that f* perfectly well ad- 
mits of being regarded as being foreign to the harmony and as being a mere 
transition tone,) the ear has so little anticipation on the ground of this slight 
digression, that it, being in a manner already accustomed, from the third 
measure onward, to understand the small three-fold chord g of the first quar- 
ter as F: 11, immediately refers this chord to F-large again, and thus in 
the commencement of the 19th measure spontaneously re-attunes itself to 


the key F-large. 
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On figure 233, pp. 398—399, 


This piece of music also, considering the signs which are added here and 
there, is not difficult of explanation. It can be necessary only perhaps to 
add a few words in respect to the modulations from the 32d measure on- 
ward, 

The harmony of the 32d and 33d measures is occasioned, by the action 


of the principle of ve? to impress the ear as actually being [A? f¥ ¢ e”], 


and not as [A? g? 

In the following oe measure, a transition is made into E)- large. 

At the second quarter of the 35th measure, we have the same “harmonic 
combination as in the 32d measare, and nothing prevents our taking it, as 
it was there taken, for c: °1m1’.—I ert however here forbear to remarks 
by way of anticipation, that this combination might also with propriety be 
explained as @”, consequently as IV of E°-large, and that the note f*, oc- 
curring therein, might be taken as a tone foreign to the harmony and mere- 
ly a transition tone. Popete rao in this last point of view, the whole 35th 
measure would remain in E»-lar ge; whereas, according fa the first view, 
a momentary digression into c- -small would take place and the key h?- large 
would not return again until in the 36th measure.—The latter mode of ex- 
planation, it is perceived, is really more simple than the first, and for this 
reason | have marked the place according to this view; though, at the same 
time, I have not the least objection to its being taken in the other point of 
view and marked accordingly. (S§ 51 and 223.) 

The harmonic combination of the 57th measure is, when taken in connec- 


tion with the preceding, not so much [E? ac f*], as [E® ac g?] and con- 
sequently #*’, which, as a dominant harmony of transfer, points to B?-large 
and then again to E?-large iteelfjn(S.211,) a Thefact that jf * is here writ- 
ten instead of 9”, occurs out of Seas to the following harmony. (§ 224.) 

Finally, in the 39th measure, the modulation returns into the original 
principal key a-small, by the decisive appearance of the small three-fold 
chord @ in the fourth-sixth position on a heavy part of the measure. 

The following modulation,* as far as to the end of the piece, requires no 
farther explanation. 


On figure 234, pp. 400—403. 


In this number I place under the dissecter’s knife a second piece of mu- 
- sic from my own pen. 


* It will be perceived that the author uses the word ‘‘ modulation’ here, in the first 
sense assigned to it in his definition, namely harmonic progression in general in one key. 
He has also used it many times before in the same sense, in the preceding sections; 
but the connection in which it occurs in each instance, always determines which mean- 
ing is intended; and, besides, the term ‘‘ digressive’’ is almost uniformly prefixed to the 
word ‘* modulation,’’ when the latter is applied to a transition from one key into an- 
other. The very few instances where the term “‘digressive’’ is omitted, in such a 
case, are only those in which its use would occasion a monotonous and clumsy repeti- 
tion, and in which too the circumstances of the connection render the meaning so clear 
that it cannot be misunderstood. cee 
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It commences with only the tone f*, which is accordingly equivocal; still 
the ear forms a pretty close conjecture that the passage will run either in 
#*-large or in f#-small; and, on a repeated hearing, or in case a prelude 
may have been played in /*- small, —the commencement appears definitely 
as /*-small, and accordingly the tone j** appears as the tonic—as the tun- 
damental tone of the harmony {*—as 1 of /*-small, with the omission of 
the third and fifth. 


The harmonic combination [f* g*] in the second measure explains itself 
most simply as °g*’ with the third and fifth -omitted and in the third inver- 
sion; and that of the third measure then most naturally explains itself as 
& «. 

Were the intervals which are omitted in these first three chords to be 
again restored, the latter would appear somewhat as they do in fig. 234, &, 
p-. 401. 


The following digressive modulation into the under dominant, in the fourth 
measure, as also all of measures 5 and 6, and the return of the piece into 
the princrpal key by means of the small three fold harmony £* in the fourth- 
sixth position, in the seventh measure, require no particular elucidation. 
The notes foreign to the harmony are, as usual, marked by oblique 
strokes. 


In the ninth measure a pause is made on the large three-fold chord @¥* 
of the Vth degree of the principal key f*-small. 


In the tenth measure, the individual tone g* explains itself most simply — 
as the fifth of the yet continued harmony @&*. 


In the following 11th measure, we have the combination [g* a]. These 
two tones are found together in no other fundamental harmony as harmonic 
intervals but the large four-fold chord @*¥. If, now, the combination in 
question were to be regarded as @?# with the omission of the third and the 
fitth, then the harmonic succession from the tenth measure to the eleventh 
would be: f#: V, A: 1¥. But if, on the contrary, the tone g* is not taken 
as a genuine harmonic tone, but is regarded as a tone foreign to the har- 


mony, (and we shall see in the sequel that this may be the case,) then @ 
can be regarded as the fundamental third of the tonic harmony {*, and the 
progression from the tenth to the eleventh measure would then be one of 
the most usual. Since this mode of explanation leads to far more simple 


results than the first, we prefer it and accordingly mark the g* with an ob- 
lique stroke (*s -) 

The JB-chore of the following 12th measure is naturally regarded by the 
ear as the three-fold chord of the sixth degree of the previous key. 

Were the intervals which are omitted in the chords of the 10th, 11th and 
12th measures, to be replaced, they would appear somewhat as they do in 
4, p. 401. 


The following 13th and 14th measures readily Syolain themselves as Iv 
and V7, 


The harmonic combination [B? d e# or f, g* or a°,] in the 15th measure, 
is equivocal; that is to say, it may be either 33?’ or °e7 or $87. Taken in 


the first sense, it might occur, as is shown by the annexed tk be 
representation, as V! in' E?-large or eP-small,—but regard- ae oo 
ed as °¢’ it might be found in d-small, and, taken as 38’, in Si bala 
a-small or A-large. But the ear cannot long be in doubt pa) 


here, as what to regard this harmony. For, taken as 34’, BE}: V" 
it points to a key that stands in the nearest relationship to —e?: V’ 
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the previous key f#-small, namely to A-large, or to D-large = 2}=~#8y— 


as the transferring dominant harmony with lowered fifth, ——ps— 
which key likewise is more intimately related to f#-small °e7 (§ 89.) 


than is a-small or e-small:—reason enough surely, why the petit 
ear should at any rate receive this combination as 9%’. 
987 ( 94.) 


(The fact that here also the tone e# or f is not written f but a:V? 


e*, arises in part from the circumstance that e* had already Bs ir Soa 
occurred in the foregoing chord (§ 224,) and in part from the consideration 
that the chord itself admits of being explained in another way, namely as' 


actually being [B? d e# @#,] as we have already suggested in § 94. 

In the 16th measure we have a confirmation of the afore-mentioned ex- 
pectation of the ear, for the key D there makes its appearance, namely #2 
in the fourth-sixth position. 

In the 17th measure we have again a harmony borrowed from A-large, 


namely [G# d e* or f and b] according as a transferring dominant chord, 
which (unless we are disposed to explain it as a mere apparent chord,) is 
at least only a very unimportant digression from D-large. (§ 211.) 

The following measures, 18, 19, and 20, readily explain themselves of 
their own accord. ‘The tone 4 in the 19th measure may at pleasure be re- 
garded either as a large ninth or as a transition tone. 

With the 20th measure ends a principal period in D-large. A new period 
begins with the 21st measure and that too with the harmony £*, which the 
ear accordingly is the more ready to recognize as the returning original 
tonic harmony. 

In the following 22d measure again a digressive modulation is made into 
b-small, by means of the principal four-fold chord 4f#" in the third inver- 
sion. 


The harmony of the 23d measure [d#, a, b# or c, and f*], considered as 
33", would point to e-small, but, considered as @&#’ it would, as the domi- 


nant of transfer, indicate f#-small (in like manner as the harmony [c f# a eb] 
in fig. 191, k, p. 357, indicated c-small.) On hearing this modulation for 
the first time, the ear finds it difficult to decide definitely and conclusively 
for the one or the other of these meanings, and thus the chord in question 
appears to it as probably being @ really equivocal one. 

In the 24th measure we find another harmony that is equally equivocal. 
That is to say, if we choose to regard that of the foregoing 23d measure as 


e:V’, then that of the 24th measure appears first of all as [d ac f*] and 
accordingly as the principal four-fold chord of the key G-large, lying next 
to this e-small. But if we take the 23d measure as V?7 of c#-small, and refer 
it again, in this capacity, as atransferring dominant chord, to f#-small, the 
24th measure appears rather asa four-fold chord with small fifth on the 
second degree of f*-small (with an accidentally elevated third and fur- 
nished with a small ninth instead of the fundamental tone) and hence as 


[da b# f*]. Here also it might be difficult definitely to determine, whether 
the ear will perceive this chord in the one way or in the other, and espe- 
cially on the first hearing; and thus may this harmony also, like its prede- 
cessor, be regarded as actually equivocal. 

The principal key /#-small definitely and decidedly returns again in the 
following 25th measure, with the small three-fold chord {* in the fourth-sixth 
position, and thereby as it were confirms the fact, that the harmonies of the 
two preceding measures were actually c#:V’, and f#:°117, and that they 
were not e:V’ and G:V’; and for this reason the ear, on repeatedly hearing 


[49] 
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the piece, will understand the 23d and 24th measures in the former way 
rather than in the latter. (And, by the way, this latter fact moreover ex- 


plains the reason why I write 4% in preference toc in the 23d and 24th 
measures;—if indeed so trivial a circumstance is worth the assignment of 
a reason. () 224.) 


In the 26th measure, the harmony [B# a d* f#] announces a digressive 
modulation into the realm of the key c#-small—a key that stands in the first 
degree of relationship to the previous key f*-small, from which point the 
progression then goes, in the 27th measure, by means of the principal four- 
fold chord 337, into the key L-large—a key which again stands in the near- 
est degree of relationship to the immediately preceding one. But this key 
also is immediately supplanted again; for, in the next following 28th meas- 
ure the small three-fold chord {in the fourth-sixth position introduces a 
key very remote from E-large, namely the key d#-small. 


The chord of the following 29th measure, considered as [A b# d# f#] 
would indicate the key e#-small—a key sustaining the horizontal relation- 
ship in the second degree to the just introduced key d#-small; but regarded 


as [GX b# d# f#] it would refer to a#, which is related to d# in the first de- 
gree: and indeed, according to § 211, it would even refer to d* itself. Thus 
it is readily seen that this chord really is not @y#7, but 347’, and that the 
tone GX is written under the form of A merely for the purpose of making 
it appear the more common and the less strange and singular. ({§ 224, at 
the end.) 

In the 30th measure, however, the principal four-fold chord €y*7 definitely 
introduces the key c#, and in this the chord @, occurring in the following 
3lst measure, is found as VI. 

In the 32d measure the harmony @f#7 carries us again into /#-small; but 
in the following 33d measure this key is again exterminated by the harmony 


[B* d# f# a] which is a harmony foreign to its scale, and which, on the 
other hand, in itself considered, points to c# or C#, and again also, consid- 
ered as the dominant harmony of transition, refers to the principal key 
f# small, and according to which the @* harmony of the 34th measure 
definitely appears again as the dominant three-fold chord of the principal 
key f# small. The tone d, in the 35th measure, may either be regarded 
as a ninth of the harmony @*#7, or as a mere transition tone. 

I have, from the 21st measure to the present point, followed the thread 
of modulation with the utmost definiteness; it is not to be denied, however, 
that, in consequence of the frequently occurring equivocal chords, the ac- 
cumulated partial digressive modulations, &c., this thread is sometimes 
rather complicated, uncertain and difficult to be fellowed, so that the ear 
for a moment easily loses it ({ 220,) and does not find itself perfectly right- 
ed again until arriving at perhaps the 33d, 34th, or 35th measure. (§ 223.) 


In the 37th measure the tones a# and c# announce the commencement of 


a new set or passage in F¥-large, and the following tones f* and a* confirm 
it. From this point onward to the end, the piece remains as a whole in the 
key F#-large. 

All the following measures, as far as to the 55th, explain themselves so 
easily, that a word need not be said in relation to them. None but the 55th 
could afford the least difficulty. The most direct and immediate explana- 
tion is that which is affixed to the notes; but, if we regard several tones as 
mere transition tones, we can explain the passage according to the more 
simple succession of harmonies exhibited in m and n, p. 403. 
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_The 56th measure, it is perceived, makes a momentary digression into 
d* small; but immediately in the following 57th measure the small three- 
fold chord g# appears again as the harmony of the second degree of 
Ff-large. (§ 211.) 


The harmonic combination [d, f*, g% or a, and b*,] in the 58th measure, 
(unless it be regarded as [d f# gX b*] and explained as a mere apparent 


chord,) contains, regarded as [d f# a b*] and taken as the transferring 
dominant chord @%* with lowered fifth, a momentary digression into C#-large, 
which however is immediately recalled by the harmony of the followmg 
measure. 

The 59th measure, again, is also capable of different interpretations; 
namely, as in 0, or as in p, p. 403. The latter mode of explanation is to 
be preferred, as being the most simple. 


On figure 235, pp. 404—406. 


This piece of music is commenced on the tone C merely with a tremole 


on the kettle drum; the tones c, eb and g in the vocal parts appear for the 
first time in the second and third measures, and determine the key to be 
e-small, 

The harmony @& appears in like manner, in the fifth measure, as the 
large three fold chord of the sixth degree of the small scale,—and, in the 
eighth measure, the four-fold chord of the second degree, with elevated 
third and in the second inversion:(as the chord of the superfluous sixth, ) 
and indeed not only without the original seventh c, but also without the fun- 
damental tone or the ninth—d and e?. This harmonic combination, which 
is in itself unusual, obtains a still more marked and extraordinary charac- 
ter from the circumstance that the base tone A? is nothing but a drum tone. 
(Comp. § 91 at the end and fig, 133, p. 214.) (I here, as well as every 
where else in technics, abstain from all exhibitions of aesthetic views which 
might determine me to choose this or that harmony or harmonic succes- 
sion, and the like, since we here have to do merely with technical, and in- 
deed with dry grammatical, analysis ) 

In the commencement of the 9th measure, one may conceive the combi- 
nation to himself either as c:1, or as c:V; the latter however is the more 
natural. od 

And in like manner one will conceive to himself the combination in the 
commencement of the 10th measure rather as @y, than as [; and so also 
in the 11th and 12th measures. 

The harmony [g ab} of the 13th measure explains itself very naturally 
as the large four-fold chord of the sixth degree of the previous key c:small; . 
and in the following measure appears the harmony $9), which is a harmony 
foreign to the previous scale, and which, according to the principle of in- 
ertia, will impress the ear as VI of the key f-small—the nearest relative 
of the preceding key c-small. 

With the restoration of the intervals omitted in measures 12, 13 and 14, 
the latter would appear somewhat as exhibited in fig. 235, k, p. 406. 

The series of chords in the 12th, 13th and 14th measures, which has 
just been considered, has a great external resemblance to the one we saw 
in the 10th, 11th and 12th measures of the example in fig. 234, p. 400: 
and yet the two are in substance essentially diverse. It may not be uninter- 
esting to compare the two somewhat more particularly. 
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(1.) In the former case, the individual tone g*, with which the phrase 
commences, is the large fundamental fifth, F, of the harmony V, (i. e. of 
the dominant three-fold chord: )—whereas, 77 the latter case, the individual 
tone g itself is the fundamental tone, A, of the dominant harmony. 

(2.) There, the tonic harmony followed the dominant harmony: but 
here, the large four-fold chord of the sixth degree follows the dominant 


harmony; and consequently, there, the tone ais the small fundamental 
third of the tonic harmony; but ae the tone a? is the fundamental tone of 


the harmony VI? ;—there the tone et is foreign to the harmony, but here 
the tone g is the large fundamental ‘seventh. 

(3.) And besides, there the harmonic progression from the 11th to the 
12th measure is entirely different from that which here takes place from the 
13th to the 14th measure; the former is a succession of harmonies appro- 
priate to the scale, namely 1—VI, whereas the latter is a digressive modu- 
lation, namely c:VIz—7: VI. 

Indeed, the above mentioned three measures of fig. 235, p. 404, are 
moreover not unlike the first three measures of the example in fig. 234, p. 
400; but there is really in this case a still more essential difference. For 


there the first individual tone /* is the fundamental tone of the tonic har- 


mony, the two tones f# and g* of the second measure are the original 
seventh and the fundamental tone of the four-fold chord of the second de- 


gree of a small scale; and the tones c#, e# and g* of the third measure are 
the fundamental tone, the third and the fifth of the dominant three-fold 
chord. 

For the purpose of facilitating the not uninteresting comparison of these 
three places so similar externally and yet so essentially different, I place 
them in fig. 235, m, n, 0, p. 406, all three along side of one another, trans- 
posing those which are borrowed from fig. 234. The signs affixed render 
the essential difference sensible. . 

The harmony of the 15th measure of the example in fig. 235, p. 404 namely 


[c gp a eb] or [c f# a eb] seems to the ear, according’to the principle of in- 
ertia, if we direct our view simply to the preceding measure, to be the dom- 
inant four-fold chord 4" of the key 6b-small—a key which stands in the first 
degree of relationship to f-small of the foregoing measure, and thus to be 


[ce gba ep: but since, taking it as [c {4a e?] and therefore as #9’, it would 
stand again ina close connection with the still unforgotten principal key of 
the piece, namely c-small, (§ 213,) so the ear is quite undecided, for which 
of the two harmenies to take the combination in question; and ‘hence this 
combination is justly to be regarded as being actually equivocal. 


The following chord also, [c? g? a e?] or [c? gp b?? e?,] in the 16th meas- 
ure, might, not improperly, be called equivocal. In the former sense it 
would, as #F" with lowered fifth, refer to 5?-large,—or, as °f’ with elevated 


third, to e?-small;—but taking it to be [cP g? bre eb,] as @P", it would refer 


to Fb-large,—(or, as [B f#a d3, to E-large.] Such a digressive modula- 
tion into F? or E would, it is true, be a somewhat remote one; but still, 
as may be seen in 7, p. 406, it would not, after the foregoing equivocalness, 
appear at all surprising and unexpected to the ear, and thus would not, 
perhaps, at the harmony of the 16th measure, be less anticipated and ex- 
pected by the ear, than the key e?-small. 

But in the 17th measure, this fluctuation of the ear between e)-small and 
E-large is terminated by the appearance of the small three-fold chord g? in 
the decisive fourth-sixth position. 
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The harmony [F a? d f] in the 25th measure, is equivocal in like man- 


ner as the harmonic combination [B f b d] in fig. 220, p. 370; but in the 
following 36th measure, the small three-fold chord ¢ appears as the tonic 
harmony in the decisive fourth-sixth position. 

A large three-fold chord appears, in the 37th measure, instead of the 
expected small tonic three-fold chord, but it is immediately followed in the 


38th measure, by the harmony @’, in the form of [C g b? d? e,]i. e. with 
the small added ninth and the omission of the fundamental tone, which lat- 
ter harmony points to f-small, though in the 39th measure F:I appears in 
its stead. 

In the second half of the 39th measure appears the harmonic combina- 


tion [C a? b d f,] which indeed my readers would find it impossible to ex- 
plain from the instruction hitherto given, did I not tell them, that they must 
at once conceive the base tone C to be absent, as being a tone foreign to 
the harmony and that, thus they must proceed just as if it did not occur in 


the combination. In this way, the remaining tones [a? b d f] as G’ refer 
to c-small. 

In the 40th and 41st measures we have a repetition of all that had 
passed, both as to matter and manner, in the 38th and 39th measures, after 
which finally, from the 42d measure onward, the large three-fold chord & 
dies away; and, in the last measures, a thunder of the kettle drums, which 
is heard however at a distance, once indeed rising to a fortissimo but then 
again vanishing away, closes the whole. 


In like manner as we have analized the foregoing piece of music, we 
will also furnish an analysis of Mozart’s celebrated introduction to his very 
splendid Violin Quarteit in C-large,—a passage whose explanation has for 
several years past engaged so many pens in Italy, Germany and France. 
Since however, in addition to other difficulties, many tones foreign to the 
harmony are essentially and necessarily involved in the explanation, it will 
be better to reserve the analysis of this most interesting passage till we 
arrive at a more advanced period of the work.* 


* The German edition of this work consists of four volumes, and the matter above 
translated is in the second:—the author in stating the reasons why he does not here in- 
troduce the analysis of Mozart’s Violin Quartett, says also that its introduction hefe 
would unduly swell the size of the second volume, and that for this reason also it had 
better be postponed to the third volume. The assignment of this reason in the trans- 
lation would not be appropriate, because the entire work is now to be published in 
one, or, at most, in two volumes. Tr. 
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(Fig. 230.) : FROM THE MAGIC FLUTE, OF MOZART. 
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(Fig. 231.) FROM MOZART’S “MAGIC FLUTE.” 
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(Fig. 234.) POLIMETER.—rrom MY FOUR-VOICED SONGS. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HARMONIC PROGRESSION. 


SE AA 


DIVISION I. 


OF HARMONIC PROGRESSION IN GENERAL, 


* 


(A.) ENUMERATION OF THE DIFFERENT POSSIBLE HARMONIC STEPS. 


§ 226. 


Having thus far considered modulation as a connected series of harmo- 
nies, we will now take a more minute and particular view of it analytically, 
by turning our attention to the individual harmonic steps of which a piece of 
music is made up. 

The step from one harmony to another, the succession of two harmonic 
combinations which depend upon two distinct fundamental harmonies, or 
briefly, the succession of two fundamental harmonies, may be called, as it 
has several times been called already, a harmonic step, a harmonic succession, 
or a harmonic progression. In order, however, strictly to define the ‘thing, 
these terms should be preceded by the word fundamental, thus: fundamen- 
tal harmonic step, fundamental harmonic succession, fundamental harmonic 
progression, or—for the sake of avoiding terms so disagreeably long— 
briefly fundamental step, fundamental succession, fundamental progression. 


as 


§ 227, 


We will now, before proceeding farther, make ourselves acquainted with 
the extent of the field into which we are about to enter. Let us enquire, 
therefore, how many different successions of one harmony to another, or 
how many different ways of passing from one harmony to another, are pos- 
sible or conceivable. 

Inasmuch as every harmonic step consists of two harmonies immediately 
succeeding each other, it follows, that 

(1.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a large key may be 


followed by one of the thirteen others belonging to the same scale, 
thus making 14 times 13 different cases—14 X13 = - - - 182; 
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(2.) each of the ten harmonies of a small key may be followed 

by one of the nine others, thus making 9 times 10 cases— 
9X10 = - - - - - - - - - 90; 
Total, 272; 

(3.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a large key 

may be followed by one of the fourteen harmonies of either 

of the other eleven large keys, thus making 14 times 14 times 
11 cases—14% 14% 11=— - - - - - - 2156; 

(4.) each of the fourteen harmonies appropriate to a large key 

may be followed by one of the ten harmonies of either of 

the twelve small keys, thus making 14 times 10 times 12 
different cases—l4 X 10X12 — - - - - - 1680; 

(5.) each of the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key may 

be followed by one of the fourteen harmonies of either of 

the twelve largé keys, thus making 10 times 14 times 12 
different cases—10 X 14 X 12 = - - - ~ - 1680; 

(6.) each of the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key may 

be followed by one of the ten harmonies of either of the 

other eleven small keys, thus making 10 times 10 times 11 
different cases—10 X 10 X 11 = - “ . - 1100; 


Total, 6616; 
and thus we have, in all, six thousand, six hundred and sixteen 
essentially different digressive harmonic steps [1. e. harmonic 
steps out of the scale of a key or from one scale into another. | 
To these add the above 272 different cases of harmonic steps 
in one and the same scale. - - - - - = ere 


Grand total, 6888. 
Thus, according to our mode of exhibition, which proceeds upon the sup- 
position of only seven fundamental harmonies and which assumes only four- 
teen fundamental harmonies in a large key and only ten in a small key,— 
the entire number of different conceivable harmonic steps is 6888. Accor- 
ding to other systems, which assume a far greater number of fundamental 
harmonies, it can scarcely be told to what sum these varieties of progres- 
sion might amount. ({ 51.) 


§ 228. 


I cannot believe that this estimate will be misconstrued and regarded as 
an exaggeration, under the plea that each harmony is common to several 
keys, and that consequently many of the above 6888 cases are reckoned 
twice, as e. e, C:1-—G: V, and G: 1V—-V, and F: V—-G: V,— examples 
which involve the same harmonic succession in each instance, namely the 
progression from @ to #3. For, how manifestly different is the harmonic 
succession @—y¥9 in fig. 236, 2, k, 7. 
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In the example fig. 236, 7, @& as I of C-large is followed by the harmony 
ID; in &, ¢ as IV of G- large i is followed by the harmony ¥3; in 7, @ as VI 
of e-small is followed by the harmony #9; consequently these nie examples 
of the progressions of the fundamental harmonies €’—¥} are in fact three 
entirely different cases. Inthe example fig. 236, m. above, as we shall more 
fully understand in the sequel (§ 380,) @ as I of C is followed by @ as IV 


of G. This results from the fact, that, on account of the transition tone /¢, 


which could not thus occur before e in C-large, the ear perceives the har- 
mony @ in the second half of the second measure as G: IV, and not as C: I, 
whereas this harmony impressed itself on the ear in the first half of, the 
second measure as C: I. (Thus the tone f# is in this case a leading tone. 
Comp. § 187 at the end and §§ 203 and 380, also fig. 194.) 


(B.) DIFFERENT SPECIES OF HARMONIC STEPS. 


(1.) Steps which are taken in one and the same scale,— steps 
which pass from one scale into another. 


§ 229. 


The collective mass of all possible fundamental harmonic steps admits of 
being differently divided, according to the different grounds of division. 

One very essential division depends upon the circumstance whether the 
two harmonies following one another both belong to one and the same key, or 
not. In the first case (i. e. when one harmony is followed by another which 
belongs to the same key,) we say of the harmonic step, that it is appropri- 
ate to the scale, that it belongs to the scale, or that it rs taken in the scale ; 
but in the second case, (i. e. when a harmony is followed by another which 
belongs to a different key,) we denominate the step a digressive one—a step 
taken out of the scale. 


(2.)' Magnitude of harmonic steps. 
§ 230 


A second division of the different possible progressions of a fundamental 
harmony depends upon the distance of the two fundamental notes of the two 
harmonies which follow one another. That is to say, when a harmony is 
followed by another harmony whose fundamental tone is one degree higher 
than that of the former, as e. g. when the large three-fold chord @ is fol- 
lowed by the large three-fold chord #§ or by the small three-fold chord 9, 
fig. 237. 2., 
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we call the progression or step of the fundamental harmony that of a second, 
because the fundamental note C of the first chord lies at the distance of a 
second from the fundamental note D of the second chord. And it is to be 
observed farther, that the fundamental progression €’—Y¥ isa step of a large 
second. So likewise the steps are those of a large second when the har- 
mony @& is followed by that of fi’, as in fig. 237. &. above, or when the 
harmony @& is followed by that of #9’, as in fig. 237. d. or when the 
harmony @’ is succeeded by that of J, as is fig. 237. m. or when the har- 
mony ¢ is followed by that of °f#, as in fig. 237. n. &c.—A step of a small 
second is found in successions like that in case of @’—¥), as in fig. 237. o. or 
36’ —4, as in fig. 237. p. or E—+F’, asin fig. 237. g. Inthe same way we 
denominate such a fundamental harmonic progression as that of a—@, 
fig, 238. 7. 
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or that of e—G@y", fig. 238. &. or that of $3 —JF#’, fig. 238.7. &c. a progres- 
sion or step of a third ;—a harmonic step like that of @—@, in fig. 238. 
m. or that of 43B’—G@k", in fig. 238. n. &c, is termed a step or progression 
of a fourth ;—the step in fig. 238. o. is called that of a fifth or under-fourth ; 
the one in fig. 238. p. a step of a sizth or under-third ; that in fig. 238. g. 
a step of a seventh or under-second. 


§ 231. 
The above mentioned different magnitudes of fundamental harmonic steps 
may be exhibited to the eye by connecting the two harmonies with a brace 
and writing within or under it the figure that indicates the sign of the inter- 
val, as e. g. below: (Comp. § 188.*) 
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§ 232. 


Care must be taken not to confound the idea of thirds, fourths, &c. as 
here applied to the successive steps of fundamental harmonies, with that of 
digression into the key of the third, the fourth, &c. which was the subject 
of consideration in § 188. 

We were there speaking of the succession of one key to another, of 
the re-attunement of the earto anew key by means of the circumstance 
that after one or more harmonies belonging to a key had been heard, a 
harmony occurred which impressed the ear as belonging to another key, 
and which thus re-attuned the ear to this new key, in this way dispossess- 
ing the previous tonic, and giving ‘its place to a new tonic note (§ 185) 
situated at the distance of more or fewer degrees from the previous tonic 
note. (§ 188.) 

But in the Wc case we speak merely of the succession of one harmo- 
ny to another (§ 226.) In § 230, in particular, the only point considered is, 
whether the fundamental note of the first harmony is such and such a num- 
ber of degrees distant from the fundamental note of the immediately follow- 
ing harmony, (without considering at all, whether these harmonies belong 
to one key or to different keys, whether the harmonic progression is a di- 
gressive one, or otherwise. ) 

The expression ‘‘to digress into this or that interval ’’ refers to the suc- 
cession of one key to another ; whereas, the expression ‘‘ the fundamental 
harmony progresses or steps into the third, the fourth,” &c. has reference 
only to the succession of one harmony to another. The former expression 
relates to the distance of tonic notes; but the latter refers to the distance 
of fundamental notes: or, to speak in our language of signs, that which we 
denote by the succession of two Italic letters (§§ 121, 153, 187,) is a pass- 
ing of the modulation into a new key; but that, on the contrary, which we 
represent by two German (Eng. black) letters following each other (§ 52) 
or by Roman numerals (§ 151,) is only the progression of fundamental 
harmonies—the succession of one harmony to another. 

The following example (compared with §§ 188* and 231) exhibits both 
the harmonic progression, of which we have been speaking in the foregoing 
§§ 230 and 231, and the digressive modulations according to the mode of 
designation proposed in § 188:* in this figure the nature and difference of 
the two are very clearly presented. 
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Nor is the progression of fundamental harmonies to be confounded with 
that of a voice (\§ 40 and 41.) 

In the foregoing example, where, from the first chord to the second, the 
base makes the step of a fourth from ¢ to f, the harmonic succession ‘from 
the chord @ to the chord G’ (from the harmony of the first degree of the 
scale to that of the fifth degree) is the step of a fifth. ‘The following pro- 
gression (from the second chord to the third,) where the base proceeds a 
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second downwards from f to e, is, as it respects the successions of the har- 
monies, a step from G&" to &, thus the step of afourth. ‘The succession from 
the third chord to the fourth, where the base does not move at all but contin- 
ues on the tone e, is a step of the fundamental harmony to the distance of a 
sizth, the findarientel harmony proceeding from €@& to @7;—in connection 
with the last step a digressive modulation takes place from the previous key 
C-large into the key of the second—into d-small,—&c. 


\ 


(C.) HARMONIC SERIES OR SEQUENCES. 
§ 233. 


Al continued succession of harmome steps which are sumilar to one another is 
called a harmonic series or sequence. 


This similarity of harmonic steps may be of several different species. 

(1.) It may consist merely in the circumstance that harmonic steps of 
one species of magnitude follow one another, as e. g. steps of a second, steps 
ofathird, &c. Thus fig. 239, a. for instance, 
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f&uejfG&a 
is a series of steps of a second,—steps too of different sized seconds, two 
being large seconds, namely, @—%, %—’, and one being a small second, 
namely, e—JF, &c. Fig. 239, b. above, is another second series of the 
same kind. Fig. 239, c. above, is a sequence of harmonies each of which 
is situated two degrees higher than the preceding, and thus is a progression 
of fundamental harmonies by thirds. In fig. 239, d. 
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each succeeding harmony is situated three degrees, i. e. a fourth higher 
than the foregoing one; and thus this figure contains a series of fourths. 
The case is the same in figs. 239, e and /: 
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In fig. 239, g. 
[Fig. 239. g.] 
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we have a series of steps of a fifth. In fig. 239, h. 
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we find a succession of sixths, or under-thirds, and in fig. 239, 7. above, we 
have a series of sevenths or under-seconds. 
The following examples are more complicated. In fig. 239, k. l. m. 
[Fig. 239. k.] te Tit Lh 
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the fundamental harmony does not proceed by merely one species of inter- 
val, but moves at one time by fourths, and at another by sixths (under- 
thirds.) This is done, however, by so regular an alternation of fourths and 
of under-thirds, that each successive pair of chords is a symmetrical counter- 
part to the foregoing pair, in virtue of the fact that each consists of the 
progression of an under-third and a fourth, with the difference merely that 
each pair is one degree higher than the preceding. The third and fourth 
measures are as it were a copy of the first and second, differing merely by 
being on higher degrees of the scale: the first and second measures togeth- 
er form a group; the third and fourth form a similar group corresponding 
to it; the fifth and sixth measures form another similar group corresponding 
to the last, &c. The case is the same in fig. 239, n. 

In fig. 239, 0. above, we have a similar successive alternation of fifths 
and seconds: here too each pair of measures is virtually a copy of the pre- 
ceding pair—a repetition of the same form on another degree of the scale— 
a fac-simile of the foregoing group. 

Another variety of this species of progression is found in fig. 239, p. 
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Here two steps of a fifth follow each other in a continued succession, and 
form a group consisting of three chords contained in two measures: this 
group repeats itself in the following two measures in the same form, but one 
degree lower. 

In fig. 239. q. and r. 
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steps of a fourth alternate with those of a seventh or under-second. 


§ 234. 


(2.) Another peculiar species of similarity in the successive fundamen- 
tal steps of a sequence arises from the fact that the successive harmonies 
are not merely all similar to each other, but are absolutely alike,—not 
merely three-fold or four-fold chords, e. g. or three-fold and four-fold chords 
in symmetrical alternation, but are three-fold or four-fold chords of pre- 
cisely the same species, as, for instance, all large three-fold chords, ali prin- 
cipal four-fold chords, &c. We find in fig. 239, a, b,c, g, h, i, k, 1, and o, 
on pp. 412, 413, 414, exclusively three-fold chords; but yet these three- 
fold chords are not entirely of one sort: at one time, as is shown by the 
letters placed beneath, these chords are large, at another, they are small, 
and at another they are diminished. There is, in fig. 239. d. p. 412., a 
regular alternate succession of three-fold chords and four-fold chords; but 
these again are of different magnitudes, as the subjoined letters show. In 
fig. 239, e, and f, p. 412, we have exclusively principal four-fold chords;— 
in fig. 239, m, p. 413, we have the same interchanged with large three-fold 
chords. Nearly the same is found in fig. 239, n, p. 413. In fig. 239, m. and n. 
each pair of measures is a new copy of the foregoing, differing only by being 
placed one degree higher, for which latter reason it is usual to denominate 
progressions of this sort transpositions. 


§ 235. 


It will be perceived, that, fundamentally considered, al] the harmonies 
occurring in the examples a, b, c, d, g,h, i, k, l, o, and p, of fig. 239, 
above, are constructed of elements belonging to one and the same key. 
Fig. 239, d, exhausts, in a regularly alternating succession, the entire mass 
of the three-fold and four-fold chords appropriate to the key of C-large. 
But since the harmonies occurring on the different degrees of a scale dif- 
fer frem each other in size, a three-fold chord on the first degree, e. g. 
being large while the three-fold chord on the second degree is small, &c. it 
follows of course that the chords in a sequence of harmonies in one key are — 
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not of the same magnitude: and it follows, vice versa, that in case the chords 
are to be of the same size, the succession must necessarily be composed of 
chords taken from several different keys, as in fig. 239, e, f, m and n, pp. 
412, 413; (though it is true indeed, that not every series composed of har- 
monies taken from different keys is in all cases of precisely one and the same 
magnitude throughout, as is clearly shown by fig. 239, q and r, p. 414.) 


§ 236. 


It will be perceived from this point of view, that a sequence proceeding 
in one key cannot possibly consist of fundamental steps precisely equal in point 
of size: thus e. g. in fig. 239, a and 6, p. 412, the fundamental harmony 
moves, it is true, exclusively by seconds; in fig. 239, c, p. 412, exclusively 
by thirds; in fig. 239, d, p. 412, exclusively by fourths, &c; in fig. 239, 0, 
p.413, alternately by fifths and seconds, &c; but still in fig. 239, a, and 8, 
the seconds are at one time large and at another time small; in fig. 239, c, 
the case is the same with the thirds; in fig. 239, m, the same holds true of 
the fourths, &c; in fig. 239, 0, we have at one time large seconds and at 
another small seconds, and, in case the series is continued farther, we have 
here also at one time large fifths and at another small fifths, &c. 

This, moreover, is a very natural fact: for, it results necessarily from the 
circumstance that the degrees of the scale are not all of the same size. 


It is perceived also from the same point of view, that, while no sequence 
of chords of equal magnitude can be constructed out of the chords of a 
large key, no unbroken series whatever, consisting exclusively of harmonies 
appropriate to the small key, can be carried entirely through the scale of 
that key; for, in the case of the small key, harmonies are not to be found on 
every degree of the scale, as they are in the case of the large key, but the 
series of chords appropriate to the former has several chasms in it. If e. g. 
we should undertake to form a series of seconds from the tonic harmony 
upwards, in a-small, as in fig. 239, bb. 
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we should find, on coming to the second step, that a harmony is wanting on 
the third degree of the scale (§ 149.) The same thing occurs in the se- 
quences exhibited in fig. 239, dd, above, as also in every other sequence 
which can be constructed in the small key by transforming any one of the 
large key examples found in fig. 239, a—x into the small key, as in fig. 
239, gg and hh: 
53 
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(Fig. 239. gg.) hh.) 
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- Certain other infelicities which connect themselves with this case, as it 
respects the appropriate flowing progression of the voices, are not here to be 
taken into the account. ‘There are indeed some instances of progressions 
in pieces written in the small key which resemble these sequences, such e. g. 
as those in fig. 240: 
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but passages of this kind, as we have already seen in §§ 131, 211, and 379, 
always depend either upon foregoing digressive modulations, or upon trans- 
ition-tones or mere apparent chords. Comp. fig. 169 i, k, p. 266, and fig. 
215, p. 363. 


§ 238. 
(3.) The symmetry of a sequence may be heightened by placing all the 
chords in one position or by giwing them all alike one species of transformation. 
Thus e. g. in fig. 239, b., 
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all the chords are in the, first inversion, the fundamental tone being at the top 
ae the original fifth in the middle. The example in 239, 1., 
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is of a similar character. 


In examples fig. 239, c, d, g, h, k, 0, p, q and r. 
(Fig. 239. ¢.) 
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all the chords are found in their uninverted position. Here the same posi- 
-tion of the upper intervals recurs at every other chord alternately: 1. e. in 
examples d and k, at one time the fifth is uppermost, and at another the 
fundamental tone; the next highest tone in example d, is at one time the 
third and at another the seventh, while, in k, it is at one time the third, and 
at another the fundamental itself, &c. In examples g, 0, q and °, at one 
time the third is uppermost and at another the fifth; in examples c and h, at 
one time the fundamental tone is uppermost, at another its fifth, and at 
another its third; in example p, at one time the fifth is uppermost and at an- 
other the third. 
In example fig, 239, e. 
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(Fig. 239. e.) 
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the intervals of one chord occur in an uninverted position, while those of the 
other appear in the second inversion. In the example fig. 239, f. 
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consisting exclusively of principal four-fold chords, all the chords appear 
without the fundamental tone and with the small ninth, while the one chord 


stands in the second inversion and the other in the fourth. In examples fig. 
239, 1, am and n. 
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uninverted chords alternate with chords in the first inversion. In example 
e, at one time the third of the fundamental tone is uppermost, at another the 
seventh; while in example f, at one time the ninth of the fundamental tone 
is uppermost,and at another the fifth. In example /, at one time the fifth of 
the fundamental is uppermost, and at another the third; in example m, at 
one time the fundamental note is highest, and at another its fifth. In a like 
symmetrical manner in 7 also, the same position of the upper intervals reg- 
ularly recurs at every successive group. 


- § 239. 


(4.) A series of successive harmonies is the more symmetrical when these 
harmonies are all alike in respect to the rhythmical accent. In fig. 239, I, p- 
413, e. g. the one harmony alternately falls on the heavy part of the meas- 
ure, and the other on the light: it happens also, in connection with this 
circumstance, that all the chords falling on the first half of the measure are 
alike in respect to position, as are also all those falling on the second half. 
This is the case in example fig. 239, g, p. 412, as also in fig. 239, d, p. 412: 
in the last case, moreover, a four-fold chord regularly falls on the heavy part 
of the measure, and a three-fold chord on the light. In like manner also, in 
fig. 239, n, p. 413, the same group of three fundamental successions regu- 
larly recurs on similar parts of the measure. In fig. 239, m, above, this 
order is disturbed,—a circumstance which again produces a peculiar effect. 
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§ 240. 


It is readily perceived, that these sequences may be infinitely varied, accord- 
ing as we arrange into a successive series either merely three-fold or four- 
fold chords, or both together, either chords that are merely similar or those 
which are exactly alike, at one time all inthe same position, and at another 
interchangeably in different positions, at one time recurring on like parts of 
the measure, and at another alternately on opposite parts of the measure.— 
The different possible combinations in this case are aimost endless. 

As to whatever also pertains to the subject of sequences, nothing farther 
need here be said. It is enough merely to have become acquainted with 
their different species. The rules which are to be observed in the construc- 
tion of such modulatory successions of tones are no other than the rules of 
all other modulations; and, accordingly, we have nothing peculiar to say in 
this connection, relative to the merits of particular sequences, or of partic- 
ular modulations occurring in a sequence, or relative to any other rules to 
be observed in the case. All we have to do, on this point, is simply to refer 
to the general rules with which we have in part already become acquainted, 
and which in part we are about to learn in what follows. 


(D.) REMARKS ON THE RESPECTIVE MERITS OF THE DIFFERENT HARMONIC 
STEPS IN GENERAL. 


§ 241, 


The 6888 different fundamental successions enumerated in § 227 are all 
essentially diverse from each other; no one is exactly the same as another, 
but each has its own distinct and peculiar merits. Nay, more! Each ap- 
pears again in an entirely different light, according to the difference of 
circumstances under which it occurs, so that one and the same succession, 
under certain relations and circumstances, in certain situations, inversions, 
permutations, or other transformations of the one or the other chord, or of 
both at once, introduced on one or another heavy or light part of the measure, 
and under this or that particular combination of circumstances, produces at 
one time entirely a different effect from what it does at another. By this 
means, the 6888 essentially different cases becomes multiplied panep® an 
hundred fold, or rather almost into infinity. 

(1.) ‘Thus, e. g. an otherwise unusual and repulsive harmonic succession 
may sometimes be rendered less harsh and disagreeable by introducing it in 
a somewhat slower grade of time; for, in this case, the ear has more time to 
comprehend, digest and reconcile itself to the succession, though the latter 
be in itself rather foreign and unnatural. 

(2.) It often makes a great difference also, whether the two harmonies 
following each other, are both in their original form, or whether one or both: 
of them appear under some transformation, and also in what position the two 
chords occur. In fig. 241, 
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the fundamental progression G'’—a occurs four times, and, in each instance, 
moreover, as C: V‘ v1. In the first case, however, the two harmonies ap- 
pear in their uninverted position, while in the second they are both inverted, 
in the third and fourth cases, @r’ occurs in the second inversion, with the 
large ninth and without the fundamental tone. Every one perceives, that 
here the very same fundamental step sounds far more agreeably in the first 
position, than it does in the remaining three. 

(3.) Many harmonic successions are rendered more agreeable by the 
fact that one or more intervals of the first harmony are continued in the sec- 
ond, as e. g. in fig. 197, 2 p. 349, the tones e and c of the chord q@ had 
already been heard in the chord @. By this means the harmonic suc- 
cession sounds far more soft and flowing, than it would if the two harmonies 
followed each other in less neighborly positions, as they do e. g. in fig. 197, k. 
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Such a previous introduction of one or more tones of a harmony which is 
about to appear, may be considered as a sort of preparation of it. (See 
§ 107, p. 241.) 

The transitions from C-large to b-small in fig. 201, 1, p. 351, and partially 
also that into B-large in fig. 301, m, p. 301, are of a omlar species. ) 

(4.) Again, much often depends upon the circumstance whether the one 
or the other of two successive harmonies falls on a heavy or on a light part 
of the measure. 'Thus we have alr eady observed, in § 114, that the step from 
a three-fold chord, or even from a four-fold chord, toa secondary four-fold 
chord, takes place most conveniently on a heavy part of the measure, while 
the reverse progression is best made on a light part of the measure, so that 
the secondary four-fold chord ANexS comes to stand on the heavy part of 
the measure. 

(5.) The degree of loudness or softness of performance may also have 
influence. ‘The energy and decision with which a harmonic succession, not 
very acceptable in itself, makes its appearance, as it were takes the ear by 
force, whereas the very same succession, presenting itself with less boldness 
and decision, would be rejected by the ear. It is for this reason, that so 
much is admissible on the mighty organ, or in full vocal or instrumental 


choruses, which, presented with a less imposing power of tone, would not be 
received. 


¢ 
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(6.) An harmonic succession which would otherwise be repulsive to the 
ear, may often be rendered more acceptable by occurring in an harmonic series. 
The harmonic succession °v1i—in, or [V—°vir, is, when taken by itself, 
rather disagreeable; but in a series, as in fig. 242, J. 
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it is far less so; ior, as there are here several successive steps of fundamen- 


tal harmonies at the distance of a fourth, one, so to speak, gets into the 
habit of hearing progressions of this species, and therefore the more readily 
welcomes, in this series, the progression of a fourth in the case of [V—°vir 
and °vi1—111.—Comp. fig. 243, 7. and k. 
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(7.) ‘Two harmonies which, in case they occurred in the course of the 
same musical period, would justly be regarded as making a harsh and grat- 
ing harmonic succession, become less offensive, provided the one stands at 
the close of a period and the other at the commencement of the following 
period. ‘This is, indeed, very natural; for, by this means, they cease to 
stand in so close’a connection with each other. 

‘This is very especially the case after a dominant pause, i. c. a pause or 
rest on the harmony V. In fig. 244, 
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after a pause on f: V, or F: V, the harmony Ap: I occurs, very suddenly 
and unexpectedly, it is true, but yet with very beautiful effect. So also, in 


fig. 249, 7, 
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(to quote a very familiar example,) after the harmony £: V, with which the 
period terminates, 4p: I immediately occurs in the commencement of the 
following passage.—(This last harmonic succession would be still farther 
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very materially softentd by observing the suggestion made in No. 3 of the 
present section; somewhat, e. g. as in fig. 245, k.) 
(Fig. 245. k.) 
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In the examples fig. 197, 2, also, p. 349,—examples which have already 
several times been referred to,—the succession of what would otherwise be 
very foreign and dissimilar harmonies and keys, is essentially softened by the 
intermediate pause on the fifth. 

(8.) Another very effective means of softening many otherwise harsh 
harmonic successions, particularly those which involve a transition from one 
key to another, is equiwocalness. ‘The ear much more readily reconciles 
itself to many harmonic successions which would otherwise be offensive, 
when the chord immediately preceding the transition into a new key leaves 
the ear in doubt as to the key. (§ 223, p. 375.) 

Examples of this kind may be found in § 219, pp. 369—372. In fig. 204, o, 


p. 372, for instance, the ear, at the chord [c fa d# or e>,] is really in.doubt 
in which key it is; and when the harmony 3§b occurs immediately after- 
wards, the ear readily assumes it to be the tonic, though Bp-large is but very 
remotely related to the previous key a-small. It might be said, that the ear, 
which, for a moment, is without the resting point of a definite centrality, and 
accordingly feels as if it were lost, therefore the more readily seizes any 
key that presents itself, and that too usually with eagerness, just for the 
sake of being somewhere at home again. But, on the contrary, this same 
digressive modulation from a-small into 3$b-large in the following case, fig. 
204., n. 


Mi 204. n.) 
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(Comp. § 208.) seems far more foreign, because the chord which here 
immediately precedes the three-fold chord 3$h is not, as in fig. 204, 0, p. 
372, really equivocal, but from its connection, its position and its form, it 
pretty clearly presents itself as being in a-small. 

In the example before adduced, a chord preceded the digressive modula- 
tion which left the ear in doubt as to the key. But an otherwise harsh di- 
gressive modulation may be softened by preceding it with a chord which, 
even if not really equivocal, still, in itself considered, may be found in the 
key into which the digressive modulation is tobe made. For example, in 
fig. 246, 1, 


54 
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(Fig. 246. 7.) . 
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the fourth chord appears decidedly as d: V’, and the ear is far from being in 
doubt as to the key; but yet, this harmonic combination, in itself considered, 


might also be found in b-small, as [G e a#, c#]. Ifnow the harmony F#’ occurs 
after this chord belonging alike to the keys b-small and d-small, and effects 
a digressive modulation into the key 6-small—a key very foreign from 
d-small, the harmonic succession is far less harsh and disagreeable than if the 
F#' had been preceded by another harmony not to be found in b-small, as in 
fig. 246, k 

(Fig. 246. k.) 

Boge te. 
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So also in fig. 247, 1. 
(Fig. 247. 2.) 
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the transition from a-small through d-small into the very foreign key a-small, 
is favored by the circumstance that the chord Q@’ [g b> c# e], immedi- 
ately preceding the very remote a-small, is still to be found also in a?-small 


as $b’, namely in the form [g b? d> f>]. Another case of the same 
species may be seen in fig. 247, k. 


(Fig. 247. k.) 
Sy ee 
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where a transition is made from g-small through c-small into g’-small _An- 
other example occurs in fig. 247, 1. 
(Fig. 247. 1.) 


So also in fig. 248, 
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a digressive modulatién is at first made from G-large into a-small; after- 
wards into f#-small and finally into F¥-large. (I say, at first from @ into a; 


that is to say, the e* in the second measure much more naturally strikes the 


ear in the first half of the measure as f, thus making the fundamental har- 
mony to be 9’ with a small ninth, while the chord, which should properly be 


written [d ¢# b f]is written in the form [d g# b e#] merely to accommodate the 
following harmony €#", § 224.) Now the digressive modulation from G-large 
and a-small into f-small and F-large is very foreign and would be very harsh, 


were not the preceding chord [d g%b e# or f'] common to the keys a-small and 
fi-small and equivocal in the fact that, in itself considered, it may be found 
likewise in f #-small (as V’ with small ninth.)—Indeed, if we consider also 
that the chord in question might also present itself to the ear as Gy’, it may 
be regarded as actually equivocal, and this digressive modulation may thus 
be considered as of the same species with that before mentioned in fig. 204. 
0, p. 372 

Another example of the same species is the celebrated transition from B?- 
large, or properly from E>-large, or through E>-large, into D-large, in fig. 
249; 
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measure, properly as [B? df a> df], hence as E?: V’, (§ 194), at least 
on hearing it the first time. (For, the fact that Mozart wrote the tone g# or 
a>, as g#, in order to accommodate the approaching digressive modulation, 
(§ 224 at the end), is not perceived by the ear.) Thus, the chord preceding 
the new D: [I is not, taken according to the connection, really equivocal, but 
merely a chord common to two different keys. Still, however, the modula- 
tion, though remote, does not sound harshly, and chiefly for this reason 
among others, that the harmonic combination [Bh df a> d f], which pre- 
cedes the new D: Lis to be found also in d-small under the form [Bh d f g# 
df], and even in D-large, (§ 94.) 
The example in fig. 250 also is of a similar species 


MOZART. 
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A passage in D-large is immediately followed by one beginning with FP: I 
But in this case, the single intermediate tone e is worthy of special remark. 
One scarcely knows, in fact, what to do with this e, as what to regard it. It 
can perhaps be most simply explained as the fifth of the harmony D: V yar 
possibly as a transition tone.—But, again, this e sustains also another rela- 
tion and that too not an idle one: it admits of being taken as the third of the 
harmony F-V’; and, regarded in this point of view, it would (especially af- 
ter a repeated hearing of the passage) contribute in no small degree to 
smooth the transition into F. This will readily be perceived, if the e is 
omitted, or if, instead of it, the tone d is repeatedly struck and then F-large 
is immediately taken. 


Fig. 251 gives also an interesting example of such an effect of equivo- 
calness. 
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Here the phrase expressed in the first two measures in c-smallis immediately 
repeated in the following two measures in d-small. ‘The new commencement a 
of a phrase similar to the foregoing, which takes place at the beginning of 
the third measure is unhesitatively taken by the ear as a new commencement _ 
in d-small, and this succession of two passages in Keys so little related to ~ 
each other would be sufficiently harsh, were it not for the fact that a soften- a 
ing effect is produced by the equivocalness of the second half of the second 
measure. At this point the tone g#, which occurs in the vocal part, 
strikes the ear, now attuned to c-small, as a?, and hence as the ninth of the 
fundamental harmony @%"; but it might perfectly well be regarded also as a 
transition tone—g*#—to a of the following harmony, (and indeed, after the 
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passage has several times been heard, it comes at last to be actually regarded 
in’ this light.) This equivocalness materially softens the harshness of the 
transition; and an incidental circumstance which contributes to the same 
result is the fact that d-small is the principal key of the whole piece—a key 
to which the ear very naturally recurs, even independently of any other 
cause; and, finally, we may still farther bring into account the fact that the 


harmonic combinations [g* f d] and [g# d b] present a harmony which is in it- 
self equivocal between @&" and $4’, and which, regarded as 98", points, as a 
dominant harmony of transition, to d-small, and accordingly, if, after the 
pause in the base, the vocal part be taken as the base, the case assumes the 
shape presented in fig. 251, k: 

(Fig. 251. k.) 
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In like manner, in fig. 235, measures 24—26, p. 405, the transition from 
e’-small into the widely remote key c-small is made by means of the dimin- 
ished three-fold chord common to these two keys. Let it be attempted, on 
the contrary, to make this transition without any such means of softening 
the effect, and by the immediate introduction of the unequivocal four-fold G’, 
as in fig. 235, 1, p. 406, and it will be found, that all the harshness wach 
had in the former case been concealed, will here again make its appearance. 

The digressive modulation from C-large into b- small, Ree ih in fig. 201, 
1, p. 351, and already remarked upon in § 241, No. 3, is also, in the same 
way, as well as by the circumstance there mentioned, favored by the chord 


[2b d fl, which, as [g b d e*], is to be found also in b-small. The same 
is true to some extent, even of the transition into B-large in fig. 201, m, p. 
351, 

Compare also fig. 32, p. 356, which has been several times mentioned 
already (§ 91, § 189, Rem. § 194, § 208.) 
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So likewise in fig. 203, p. 352, the harmonic step from C-large into the 
remote b-small is very much favored by the fact that the chord g, which oc- 
curs also in b-small, precedes the chord §.—Morcover, it may, perhaps, be 
maintained, that in this example even the harmony ¢ does not altogether 
unequivocally strike the ear as 111 of C-large: for, as the harmony 111 1s not 
in itself very natural and familiar to the ear, and indeed, we may say, is rather 
unusual, (§ 147, No. 3,) and hence the ear is not, in the general, particularly 
inclined to take a harmony for 111, so here, if the harmony g is struck again 
inthe second half of the second measure, the ear will begin to doubt whether 
it should not take this g as something Hie than as C: m1. 

The digressive modulation from a-small through d-small into b-small, in 
fig, 224, i, p. 375, is of a similar specief, as is also that in fig. 224, ke, p. 
376, where harmonies belonging to b-small and Bb-large immediately follow 
each other. ‘The case is the same also with the succession Eb: WV" dpry ee: 


(9.) It is to be observed farther, that those digressive modulations which 
are effected by the sixth-fourth position of the new tonic chord, (§ 207, at 
*1,) are the most agreeable, so that we may in this way not only pass into 
very remote keys, but this mode of modulating is for the most part of pecu- 
larly fine effect. 

Thus, e. g. the transition from Bb-large or Eb-large into D-large, in fig, 
249, p. 425, already referred to, is favored, not only by the equivocalness 
of the preceding harmony, but also by the fourth-sixth position of the chord 

In fig. 253, p. 427, also, where anew passage commences with Dp: I, after f: 
V’ or Ah: V’, the transition is of a peculiarly happy effect, from the union 
of several favorable circumstances, to wit: the fourth-sixth position of the 
new tonic harmony, (§ 207,) the preceding rest (adverted to in No. 7 of the 


present section,) and the equivocalness of the chord [g de b>.) 
In fig. 251, 2, also, 
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the coming in of the horns with [A a ] tends to beguile the ear into the im- 
pression that the new phrase in d-small actually commences in the fourth- 
sixth position, as in k. 

The same will be found to hold true in most of the digressive modulations 
of this species which are referred to in figs. 200 and 201, pp. 350--352. It must 


» 


i 
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not be overlooked in these cases, however, that in many instances the trans- 
ition is facilitated also by the equivocalness of the foregoing chord and hy 
other favorable circumstances, as has been in part already observed. 


Such passages as those in fig. 2534 7 to p. 


(Fig. 2533. i.) 
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where the decisive tonic fourth-sixth chord follows a chord which may be re- 
garded as its dominant of transition, are also particularly agreeable to the 


ear in this respect. 


The digressive modulations in figs. 249, 251, 252, k, 


253 &c, pp.425, 426, 427, are of a similar species. 

Numerous other circumstances of every sort, some of which cannot here 
be explained at all, but to which we shall hereafter call attention in particu- 
lar cases that will occur, may contribute very much to soften the harshness 
otherwise attendant upon the succession of harmonies, even if not in some 


cases entirely to remove it. 
ural flow of the voices. 


One of these circumstances is a perfectly nat- 


So also mere single transition-tones, suspensions, or 


intermediate transition or apparent chords, often contribute to render har- 
monic successions which would otherwise be harsh, very peculiarly smooth 


and agreeable. 


o 


§ 242, 


It will at once be perceived from our present view of the matter, that the 
merits of the different possible harmonic successions and of all their various 
possible combinations, can by no mgans be disposed of by a few general 
maxims, and that a concise answer to the questions, ‘‘ What harmonies 
may follow each other? What harmonic successions are good, and what are 


_ objectionable?” cannot be given. 
of being pronounced good or 


__ universal precept, would, as 


No class of harmonic successions admits 
bad universally, none can be approved or rep- 


_ robated in the gross; and whoever should here attempt to establish a 


a matter of course, either deceive himself or 


others, because such universal maxims would not apply to cases so multifa- 


riously and essentially unlike. 


No. 


He who would fully answer the above 


questions and would determine the precise extent to which each harmonic 
* succession is good or ill,—is flowing, agreeable, repulsive, harsh or even 


wholly to be 1 
over individually all the 6888 


ati would have no less a task to perform than that of going 


different cases, and, subjecting each by itself 


to a separate and distinct examination, settle its own peculiar merits, and 
that too under all possible combinations, and under all the various circum- 


stances that can be connected 


"é 


therewith. This would be a huge undertaking 
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indced, one which folios would scarcely be sufficient to accomplish: it would 
require books too voluminous for anybody to read, even if anybody could be 
found to write them. 

In the alternative, therefore, of either unqualifiedly laying down universal 
affirmations as to the merits of entire classes of harmonic successions—af- 
firmations which would at best be true only to a limited extent, while in all 
other cases they would necessarily be false, or of falling into an intermina- 
ble strain of detail,—and for the purpose of keeping ourselves equally far 
from a deceptive universality, on the one hand, and from a tedious course of 
detail, on the other,—for the sake of neither presenting as entire what is 
really incomplete, nor of pronouncing an extended and tiresome critique upon 
every individual case, we propose to pursue a middle course in the matter. 
We shall pass over the entire field, it is true, but yet a minute examination 
of every foot of the ground, we shall by no means attempt. Of the much 
that might be said upon the different cases occurring in these classes, we 
shall exhibit only that which seems most important, without any view to fur- 
nishing, in, these individual sketches, any thing like a complete theory of 
harmonic succession. All the rest we leave to each individual’s own correct 
musical feeling, and it very fortunately happens that this property itself, 
without theory, and often, as past experience has already*shown, even in 
spite of false theories, is, in practice, a pretty sure guide. 

Many, moreover, may find it an interesting exercise, ultimately, to go 
through, by themselves, all the different harmonic successions, according to 
the divisions made below, and to ascertain whether and in what way this or 
that harmony can be struck after one and another harmony struck previously, 
&c. By this means one will sometimes unexpectedly fall upon new and often 
very effective harmonic turns which otherwise would never have been thought 
of, (It is true indeed, that beginners will not be able to institute researches 
of this kind with entire success, so long as they are not familiar with the 
laws which relate to the carriage of voices.) 

According to the view which has been taken, from § 241 to the present 
place, there is not a single harmonic succession which we should be able abso- 
lutely and unconditionally to forbid. It is indeed true, as we shall find even 
in our proposed survey of the field, that many successions produce a very 
strange, unnatural, and often extremely repulsive effect. But such succes- 
sions may not only sometimes be very much, and often, indeed, entirely, 
softened technically, by circumstances of the kind mentioned in § 241, but, 
regarded in an aesthetical point of view, even that which, in respect to art, 
is foreign and unnatural, and which is to some extent harsh, and indeed that 
which is positively rough and irregular, may, when used in the right place, 
be entirely proper and of very happy effect. 


REMARK. 


The doctrine of the different harmonic successions and of their various merits is also, 
like many others, found in our books of instruction in a very sad, and one might even say, 
pitiful condition. 

Most writers cut the matter short and pass over the subject altogether. 

A few others who touch upon it, do it in so superficial a manner, that it would have been | 
better if they had not treated it all. They propose, namely, to despatch the subject by — 
giving, on a page or two of their books, at best a few rules, intended to show, ‘hy 
what intervals the fundamental harmony, or, as they term it, the fundamental base (?) may 
move,’’ i. e. whether steps of a second, third, &c, are allowable in the fundamental har- 
mony, &c. 
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Thus, e. g. Rousseau, in his Diction. de mus. art. Basse-fondamentale, teaches, that there 
may be three different progressions of the so called fundamental base and only three, namely: 
1. “** Monter ou descendre de Tierce ou de Sixte—the ascent or descent of the third or the 
sixth; 2. De Quarte ow de Quinte---of the fourth or the fifth; 3. Monter diatoniquement 
au moyen de la Dissonance qui forme la liaison, (which J do not understand!) ow par 
licence (See Remark at § 107) sur (?) un Accord parfait. Quant a la descente diaton- 
ique, c’est une marche absolument interdite ala Basse-fondamentale, ou tout au plus tolérée 
dans le cas de deux Accords parfaits consécutifs, séparés par un repos exprimé ow sous- 
entendu:’’ (here again an ellipsis!) cette régle n’a point d’autre exception, ct c’est pour 
navoir pas démélé le vrai fondement de certains passages, que M. Rameau a fuit descen- 
dre diatoniquement la Basse-fondameniale sous des Accords de Septiéme, ce qui ne se peut 
en bonne Harmonie :’’—‘* The diatonic ascent by the dissonance which forms the connec- 
tion? or, by license, in a perfect chord. As it respects descending diatonically, it is a 
progression absolutely forbidden to the fundamental base, or at most tolerated only in the 
case of two consecutive perfect chords, separated by a rest either expressed or understood: 
—this rule has no other exception, and it is from not having discovered the true fundamen- 
tal of certain passages, that Mr. Rameau has made the fundamental base in the chord of 
the seventh descend diatonically,—a thing which is incompatible with good harmony.’’ 

Here, then, we find expressed in a few lines the entire code of laws which are to deter 
mine what modulation* may do, and what it may not do! 

Now who does not see, how impossible it is to pronounce decisions of this character which’ 
shall be universally applicable ? How many entirely different questions, e. g. are involved 
in the single one which follows, namely, are progressions of the fundamental harmony by 
seconds to be deemed good or bad, allowed or forbidden? After a chord whose fundamental 
tone is c, e. g. can another follow whose fundamental tone is a large or small second higher 
than c? 

If, namely, one will compute how many essentially different large or small second steps 
may occur to a large, small, or diminished three-fold chord, or to a principal or secondary 
four-fold chord of this or that key, from each of the fourteen harmonies belonging to a large 
key, or the ten harmonies appropriate to a small key, he will find that there may be 
neither more nor less than 1152 steps of a second, each of which is entirely different from 
the otaers, each is an entirely distinct fundamental progression: 576 of these steps of a sec- 
ond being small, and an equal number being large. For, reckoning, first, (I.) The small 
second steps of the fundamental harmony; there may follow . 

(A.) in a large key 

(1.) after a three fold harmony, and in the first place, 
(a.) after that of the first degree, 
(a.) another three-fold harmony, and that too, e. g. in C-large, either 
(aa.) a large three-fold chord, and thus, in C-large, the three-fold 
chord 39) may follow that of @. But this 33) may be at one 
time D)-: I, at another Gp: V, at another Ab: IV, at another gp: 
V, and again f: VI,—(see table a, p. 296;)—thus making five 
different small second steps, - - - - - - 5 
(bd.) or there may follow after C: I the small three-fold harmony of 
the next degree, namely d?. This harmony also is at one time 
Ch: 11, at another BP: 111, Fb: vr, ap: 1v, or dp: 1, (see table 
b, p. 297;) thus making five other small second steps - an 
(cc.) or may follow after C: I a diminished three-fold harmony, 
namely °0p, which harmony has three different meanings, (see 


* It will be perceived that the term ‘* modulation’’ is here used in the sense of harmonic 
progression. — TR. 
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table c;) thus giving us again three different species of small 
second steps - - - - - ~ =f = py ARS 


All together, thus far, amounting to - - - - - B 
. (8.) We find, in like manner, that four different four-fold chords may follow 
the three-fold harmony of the first degree of the large key; in C-large, e. g. 
(aa.) the principal four-fold chord 39~" in two different relations, (see table d, 


p. 299,) - - ~~ ‘ - - = - m ~ - 2 
(bb.) the small four-fold chord in four different relations, (see table e, p. 300.) - 4 

(cc.) the four fold chord with small fifth in two different connections, (see table 
Ff; p- 301.) - - - - - a ~ - o i a 2 

(dd.) the large four-fold chord in three different relations, (see table g, p. 

Sip Tahun Me arhteanae? hie > RMB ar as iG ea a En I 
making again ah i dd a Oe fee ah Mi ne a 
total thus far ‘ 24 

(6.) So, in like manner, an equal number of different small second steps may be had 
after the three-fold harmony of the second degree in a large key. - - 24 
(c.) So likewise after the three-fold harmony of the third degree. ~ - - 24 
(d.) Do.after the three-fold harmony of the fourth degree. - - - - 24 
(e.) Do.after the three-fold harmony of the fifth degree. - - - - apr. 24 
(f.) Do.after the three-fold harmony of the sixih degree. - - - cH Pgy 
(g.) Do.after the three-fold-harmony of the seventh degree - - - si 94 
total thus far - - - 4 ~ 2 ‘ <i = i ues 


(2.) We find in the same manner an equal number of different small second steps 
after each of the seven four-fold harmonies of the large key. - - - 168 


total - - - - ~ - - - - - - - 336 
(B.) So also in a small key there may follow 
(1.) after a three-fold harmony, and, first, 
(a.) after that of the first degree, 
(a) another three-fold harmony, and that too, in a-small, e. g. either 
(aa.) a large three-fold harmony, as above, in five different meanings - - 5 
(ob.) or a small three-fold harmony of the same variety of significations 5 


(cc.) or a diminished three-fold chord, in three different relations, eB 
amounting thus far to - - = yhie - - - - 13 

(b) four different four-fold chords, constituting together eleven different varieties 
of relationship, (as above,) - - - Pe a * * * 2 | 
total - - - = = ih . 2 2 A oe 
(b.) So likewise after the three-fold harmony of the sécond degree ina small key - 24 
(c.) after the fourth - BARS Aa tena yhig rs oe ie a ne . 24 
(d.) after the fifth - - - - - - - a 4 = 24 
(e.) after the sixth - - - - - ~ = x - e 24 
(f.) after the seventh - - - ~ - a fs & = = 4 24 


total - - - - - - - - - - 144 
(2) So likewise after each the of four four-fold harmonies of the small key, we 


find 96 small second steps - - me ae a ae . ~ 96 


total. - - ~ ~ - - ~ - . - - 576 
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(II.) In just the same way we obtain an equal number of large second steps - 576 


——— 


Grand total, as above stated. - - - - - - - 1152 

We will assume, then, that there are eleven hundred and fifty-two different steps of a 
second ;—(and an equal number of under-second steps, which those gentlemen likewise in- 
clude in their prohibition of second steps,—thus making strictly 2304 steps of a second;) 
—to say nothing of the very various combination of circumstances, (§ 241 to this place), 
by which the merits of every progression of this kind may be so materially affected. 

And now [I ask, how is it possible, in a single sentence, to pronounce, with any propriety, 
upon the merits of an entire class of fundamental progressions so essentially diverse?! 

But notwithstanding all this, our writers find it,as we have seen, a very easy matter to 
pass sentence in this very way. It is very plain, however, that sucha proceeding has been 
abundantly productive of the most serious and palpable errors. 

We will mention a few, by way of example; and as we have just been speaking above 
of second progressions, we will begin with these. 

These progressions, as above observed, are all very summarily forbidden in our most 
approved systems of musical doctrine. Now, If must be permitted to ask, have those gen- 
tlemen, as they forbid, at a single stroke, all possible steps of a second, examined all the 
1152, and much more the 2504, different possible second progressions of the fundamental 
harmony, and that too under all possible circumstances and combinations of circumstances. 
ete. etc. ?? or have they most frivolously issued their interdict without such examination ?—or 
do they know how to adduce some fundamental principle from which the musical impossi- 
bility of such progressions would follow a priori ??—plain questions, whose answer is 
readily given by the first look at the hundreds of second progressions occurring in every 
piece of music that comes to hand. 

I must be allowed, farther, to subject some of those prohibitions to the test of experiment 
and of a good musical ear. 

According to the passage quoted from Rousseau, as we have seen, progressions of a sec- 
ond are one and all condemned at a dash! Rameau also, coinciding with this view, (in 
d’ Alembert, § 36 and 37) demonstrates from the most learned considerations, that a three- 
fold harmony can by no means be followed by another three-fold harmony on the next 
degree of the scale: e. g. €—, and least of all when both three-fold harmonies are large: 
e. g. C—D. , 

According to this view, al] the progressions occurring in the examples hitherto exhibited 
would be faulty and bad.—(And I here perceive with no little dismay, but alas, too late! 
how criminally I offended against Rameau and Rousseau, when I began the first allegro of 
my Te Deum laudamus with a whole series of harmonic steps of the description I—11 and 
V7—vi—! Fig. 254. 


ye Ln? 
EY: Lape) [exe Mey? tee boudtec ev 


Marpurg ventures, indeed, in his remark (10) on Rameau’s system, to undertake the 
defence of such second progressions. But on what does he found his defence? It is true, 
says he, that the second progression in fig. 255, 7. 
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(Fig. 255. i.) 

a fees, ees 

amyl ADK? 5 
. a 
—o——#g--* 


is not natural to the fundamental base; but art here comes in to the help of nature. The 
progression would be natural, if it were as in fig. 255, k, 


(Fig. 255. k.) 
fee a 3H =H 
Rea anew O_O) Rr” ON PEPE Sa 
ire ah Seer nnees a a 2 Ea Pi Ra 
Peal | — . | a 


that is, if a @ chord stood between the €& and the 33 chord:—now! in fig. 255, 7, above, the 
@ chord is merely omitted.—Thus ‘‘a second progression in the fundamental base is 
an elleptical progression.”’ 

But what sort of a justification is this! For, such an ellipsis or omission having taken 
place, the chords € and D still immediately follow each other, after all!—Do not explana- 
tions of this species form a worthy counter-part to the elliptic resolution already adverted 
to (in the remark on § 107, p. 241.)? in either case, and in all cases of the kind, the 
argument is nothing more nor less than reasoning in a circle, to wit: the progression would 
be right, if it were otherwise; hence, it is right as it is, for one has only to conceive it to 


-be otherwise.— 

Kirnberger also expresses himself, in general, very much against progression by seconds, 
and really tolerates* none but the following: 1—°11’. Butin his Science of pure Composi- 
tion (Kunst des reinen Satzes t) he allows again, in general, the second progression (1.) 
from a large three-fold chord to a small one, e. g. €—d or G—a,—(2.) from a small three- 
fold chord to a diminished three-fold ¢hord, e. g. A—°b,—(3.) in the small key, the success- 
ion V—VI, and by way of exception also 1v—V in the small key; (but not IV—V in the 
large key.) 

It truly gives me pleasure to observe, that, by these precepts, Kirnberger absolves me 
again from my sins against Rameau and Rousseau; but even after such liberal principles, 
still a multitude of second progressions remain forbidden according to Kirnberger, which 
are not so according to the ear, which daily occur, and which are regarded by the best 
composers and hearers as free from fault. 

Even the constantly occurring succession §—G in C-large, e. g. still remains, under 
prohibition. 

It is true, that Kirnberger would be far from maintaining, that it sounds ill to pass di- 
rectly from the harmony J to that of G& ina passage in C-large; but the harmonic succession 
$—G; (so he teaches in section 22 of his wahren Grundsatze, p. 52,) in this case is not to 
be understood as it stands—not as f-—G, but as ff —v’—G, and the middle chord 3’—is 
merely again—omitted . .... (another ellipsis!)— 

Likewise the universally received succession V’—v1, €x’—a remains, according to Kirn- 
berger, forbidden, and that too as a second progression; but under the same denomination 
of an elliptical harmonic succession it is afterwards again allowed. The chord [G B d f], 
says Kirnberger,t is not, in such cases, to be understood as &’, but as being really the chord 
[EGBd f], and consequently e’ with the ninth f. Only the fundamental tone E is again 
—omitted. (Why does Kirnberger allow the succession 14’—¥§ in the small key, why does 
he not then also explain the chord 347 as [C E G#B d]?—or, if he allows 2’—F without 
an ellipsis, why not also, in like manner, G7—a?) 


* In seinen Grunds. z.Geb. d. Harm. (§ 22. S. 51 ff. und in der Vacherinnerung.) 
+ 10 Theil, 1 Abschn. 1. Abtheil S. 14. 
Rn, dip. Te Sr 6a: 
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He, in the same manner,* explains the succession C—D, fig. 256, 


(Fig. 256.) 
me ater ot 
aed os aad — — 
=e e—het 
od ic 
ee oe | 
aes OS a 


ae 
‘.& 


as an elliptical one, not allowing the second chord to be @, but making it a’ with the fun. 
damental note omitted. 

It is almost lamentable to see how he writhes and twists to explain whole series of second 
progressions which his own correct ear forbids him to denominate faulty, as being something 
else than second progressions, and all this just for the purpose of maintaining the honor of 
the prohibition of second progressions. ‘The e/lipsis, which did him such exeellent service 
in the aforementioned cases, seems here, not entirely to satisfy him. Hence he devises again 
two other modes of explanation. The progressions of the fundamental harmony in such a 
series as that in fig. 257, 7, 


Sanieiciete = 
sepa peace 


he says,t are by no means second steps, but the succession of chords is to be understood as 
it stands in fig. 257, k ; 


oe One 
| | ae # 
Fy Ca AS LR AOR IT on Pm sats 
oo ite Po ——— 
aac are Sa cor eee te 


only, in the second measure of the upper voice in fig. 257, 7, the note d occurs in the first 
part of the measure, and thus prematurely, instead of coming in the second part of the 
measure, as in fig. 257, k: it anticipates the d. The fundamental harmony of the first half 
of the second measure in fig. 257, 7, is,accordingly,not properly 0, but rather #. Fig. 257, 1/— 


(Fig. 257. 1.) 
(eke oe Bae Deis Korres ine 
= Sain SERSE ate é F 
fe ae biged: ee 
—— A ok we = 


ee Fi Gieas ob 


* § 22 s. wahren Grunds. S. 51. 
t in d. w. Grunds. § 20, S. 45 u. ff. 
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Here again we have a word instead of the thing. At first it was an ellipsis, now it is an 
anticipation.—But even after this new invention of a word, the question still remains 


wholly unanswered: if the fundamental harmony of the first half of the second measure is | 


Hf, with what propriety does the note d stand in that place—a note which even constitutes 


the distinguishing sign between and 33 With what propriety could this d, foreign to the 


harmony §, occur, unprepared, in the heavy part of the measure and continue unresolved ? . 


This was one of Kirnberger’s modes of explaining such series of seconds. The second 
is called retardation. We may also. he says, suppose to such a series the fundamental 
harmonies which are indicated in fig. 267, m 


(Fig. 257. 2m.) 


steosemrerat 
i seas aon pee Lh 


and in this way it is strictly to be understood as presented in fig. 257, n; 


(Fig. 257. n.) 


bias wis cas ro tae 


ry 
|g _g 9. © “6 6 “a 
“ye 3— seers 


only, in fig. 257, m, the two under voices are retarded, and first make their appearance with 
f and a at the third quarter instead of the second. Thus in fig. 257, m, the tones e and g, 
still continuing at the second quarter, would be suspensions of f and a, prepared on the 
heavy part of the measure, dissonant on the light, and resolved on the following heavy 
part—! 

In like manner as our theorists are accustomed to prohibit the progression of the funda- 
mental harmony by one degree upwards, they have also laid their interdict upon progress- 
ions by the same degree downwards; as, e. g. in the passage above quoted from Rousseau, 
or in Kirnberger, &c. 

With renewed amazement I here again observe the fundamental succession 11—I several 
times successively recurring in fig. 254, p. 433! Of. similar character too are the progress- 
ions [V—1r1—11—I, in fig. 258, 


(Fig. 258.) ge al 
| | 
— pata ages, 
Tiss = peat arene! woneat ==t 
Po + 
Do-minus De-us. Sa - - - ba - oth, 
eg Os o +. o- 


V--IV—111—11—I, in fig. 259, 


° 
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1V—111—11 in fig. 260.— 
(Fig. 260.) . rs VOGLER. 
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And yet, who has ever heard that passage of the Sanctus in Mozart’s Requiem found in 
fig. 258, p. 436, without being enraptured by its majesty? Who can hear, without emo- 
tion,Gluck’s overture to Ifigenia, fig. 259, p. 487? Who can fail of being inspired by the 
splendid Gloria of Vogler’s Ms. in d-minor, fig. 260, above? 

Are we prepared, then, to expunge the passages from the works of Mozart, Gluck, Vogler 
and others, as faulty? or rather will we not expunge the prohibition of them from our books 
of instruction? 

The succession 11—I, in»the fundamental (§ 56) or uninverted position of the chords, is, 
according to Kirnberger, particularly faulty.* But, so far as I can perceive, this succession 
of chords in fig. 261, 2, k, 


(Fig. 261. 7.) 
: erie 1 ATU uae eee == 
we ieee f3—fs 
eae 261. k.) 
eg deer TA Ry A . ® 
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does not, to say the least, sound so ill as to merit rejection. Shall we, then, unconditionally 
prohibit successions of this species? Are we prepared, e. g. to strike out the passage in 
Mehul’s wne folie where Carlin’s waggish simplicity is expressed in a most perfectly hu- 
morous manner by means of this very succession of harmonies ?—Fig. 262. 

(Fig. 262.) 


a eg se 235 
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*K.d.r.S. Qr. Th. 1. Abschn. S. 14. 
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Others, again, e. g. Vogler * and his apostle J. H. Knecht, absolutely forbid the immedi- 
ate succession of two three-fold harmonies standing on two proximate degrees of the scale, 
in cases where both chords are of the same species, namely cither both large or both small, 
e. g. F—G, G—F, or v—e, e—v. 

It is true indeed that this theory does not forbid such progressions as 11—I in fig. 254, p. 
433, etc ; but yet a multitude of others it does prohibit, e. g. 11—111, 111—11, IV—V, V— 
IV, ete. 

Now, in the first place, as it respects the succession of two large three-fold chords, 
enough has been said already. But as regards small three-fold chords, it is fully demon- 
strated by fig. 263, 


(Fig. 263.) 
ener Teeter st. et ee 
de eet =e =p oe = 
nibs hy ee ee a ee : ae Se eT 
bi yr Fr hat fa ace fay bee i 
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that such a succession is at the farthest possible remove from sounding disagreeably, not- 
withstanding the two small three-fold chords e and ¥ are arranged, both forwards and 
backwards, immediately after one another.—Who can reproach such a succession of chords 
as that in fig. 264, 7, with being faulty? 

(Fig. 264. i.) 


And, according to Vogler’s rule, would not the interdict rest upon all the passages quoted 
from Mozart, Gluck, and—what is the finest of all—upon that even which is quoted from 
Vogler himself? It is indeed true, that the uniform succession of the two proximate har- 
monies € and 3, in fig. 264, k and J, 

(Fig. 264. k.) (1.) 


| L 
CEI EEH 
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does not please the ear, (comp. § 502;) but still it does not follow, as the above mentioned 
examples show, that every succession of small three-fold chords by proximate degrees is 
faulty, in other cases: the fault lies in the rule itself. 

In like manner we also find the progression of stxths forbidden in our books of instruction, 
e. g. in d’Alembert t and others. 

I here again beg to know, whose ear is offended by the progression of sixths and under 
thirds in fig. 265? 


(Fig. 265. i.) (k.) 


* Handbuch zur Harmonielehre, Kap. 3, § 21, 8. 80. 
ta. ang. O. § 36. 
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And have we not already seen, that Kirnberger places his only justification of the second 
progressions in fig. 257, p. 435,on the ground that progressions of sixths are to be inserted 
between them ? ! 

And here again Marpurg, already referred to, appears before us, explaining * the sixth 
progression @—a in fig. 265, i, p. 438, as an ellipsis or elision of the phrase in fig. 265, k, 
p. 438!—(In this way the above mentioned passage in fig. 257, p. 435, would be an ellipsis 
of an ellipsis.) 

But why, for heaven’s sake, all this far-fetched, unnatural, and senseless explanation of 
harmonic successions,in themselves natural and faultless, merely to maintain the credit of 
an unnatural and erroneous rule which these progressions contradict?! 

Others, again, for the most part, limit only the progression of certain harmonies, e. g. 
the diminished three-fold chord. Thus Kirnberger says,t ‘‘ the diminished three-fold chord 
has no other progression than that of four degrees above itself’? (meaning a fourth upwards. ) 
But from his own examples,the last but one quoted, it is clear, that he could not condemn 
such a passage as that in fig. 266. 


(Fig. 266.) 
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Finally, he himself even pail °6—¥# as an example of a harmonic succession! Fig. 267. 
Fig. 267.) KIBNBERGER. 


This rule again is obviously false, and Kirnberger will here also find it necessary to sum- 
mon up his sagacity, to invent an explanation of the above mentioned examples by an ellipsis, 
by anticipation, retardation, or some other ingenious fiction, and to show, that the above 
successions °11—1 are not °11—1, but really °11—V. 

Or, are the numerous examples of harmonic progression which have been referred to and 
which run directly counter to the prohibitions laid down by musical teachers, while at the 
same time they do not sound ill, only exceptions to the rule, and, as the hackneyed phrase 
is, ‘* only allowable to good composers ?’’—But, to say nothing of the fact that the exceptions 
would in this case be more numerous than the instances in which the rule would apply,— 
I should at least suppose, that if the rule were really correct, its violations must necessarily 
be bad, without any subjective reference to the pen from which they flowed: and, vice versa, 
if the violation or exception were good and thus objectively allowable, it must be equally so 
to all persons alike. But a rule to which any one may make an exception, i. e. which any 
one may transgress, is no rule at all. ; 

Or, again, are such exceptions allowable ‘‘ only in the free style, but forbidden in the 
strict??? I have already expressed my views upon this subject in general, in the remark 
on § 95. But let me ask still farther, why they are allowed in the former style and not in 
the latter? Is it for any reason in the nature of the case, or merely because theorist Y or 
Z has said so? y 

But enough and more than enough, to demonstrate the gross inaccuracy of this part also 


of our previous theories ! 


*a: ang. O. 
tK d.e. S. Th. 1. 8. 38. 
56 
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I wish it to be observed, however, that in thus exposing the defects of existing musical 
doctrines, it has not been so much my object, to reproach theorists for not having Jaid down 
more appropriate general rules, or for not having more perfectly treated the doctrine in 
question in other respects. I am by no means ignorant of the fact that it would be alto- 
gether too tedious a business, not only to theorists themselves, but also to their readers, to 
go over, step by step, so immense a field as that of all the different possible harmonic steps, 
(for it does not admit of being summarily despatched by a few general and sweeping pre- - 
cepts and prohibitions,) and to enter into a radical investigation of the merits of every 
fundamental succession under all possible varieties of circumstances. This could not rea~- 
sonably be required of them. It were but reasonable, however, to expect, that, in an affair 
so obviously impracticable, they should not have falsely concealed the fact and have given 
themselves the appearance of being able to*dispose of so vast a field with a few superficial 
and dogmatically exhibited general rules. It was their duty, to disclose the existing vast~- 
ness and variety of the ground to be surveyed and to let their readers have a view of it, 
instead of deceiving them by puzzling rules and prohibitions, which every one who has 
confidence in his own or in others’ ears, finds superfluous and untrue in practice, and hence 
learns, very properky to despise, violate and set aside. 

Hence it is no wonder, that, in the eyes of composers, the names theorist and pedant, 
theory and scholasticism (school-dust?) have become synonymous terms. Indeed, so long 
as the case is strangely thus with the theory of an art which holds so very advanced a po- 
sition practically, it may with propriety be said, that theorists really possess incomparably 
less of theory, than practitioners themselves. For, the former teach false rules, while the 
latter act according to those which are true. The rules which the former lay down infinitely 
more often prove erroneous than correct, while the latter produce elevated works of art, 
from which we might and should long since have deduced better rules. For, if it is true, 
that, in art, practice must precede theory, and that the latter is at first drawn from the for- 
mer, then must theory be willing really to follow, and, free from implicit faith, must be 
ready to give wp without farther hesitation any rules which prove themselves untrue in 
practice. Indeed, if we had nothing to substitute in the place of these false rules and were 
to be left with no rules at all, even then it would be our first duty to throw away the old 
ones, after their having once been found to be false, and no longer to repose confidence in 
prescriptions of whose falsity we have the proof before us. ‘For the mere recognition of the 
fact that a man does not know a thing, is far better than an erroneous belief in a false sci- 
ence, the latter being at all times the most stubborn hindrance to the investigation of truth. 

But so long as rules are suffered to retain their hold of our confidence, which condemn 
thousands and tens of thousands of passages which daily occur in every piece of music and 
sound perfectly well, rules which even their authors themselves contradict on the very 
same page on which they gave them, while not the slightest caution is given against many 
things which are really of bad musical effect,*—so long as confidence in such rules is enter- 
tained and inculcated, it is truly more than a herculean labor to study the art; and in this 
sense, there is but too much truth in the lament with which the brave Fux, in his Gradu 
ad Parnassum, bids the disciple of arta friendly welcome: ‘‘.4n nescis, Musicae studium 
immensum esse mare, neque Westoris annis terminandum? Vere rem dificilem, onusque (/) 
Aetnd gravius suscipire intendis!?’+ ‘* Do you not know, that the study of music is an 
immense ocean,—a study which cannot be consummated in the age of a Nestor? You are 
about to engage in a thing that istruly difficult, yes to assume a load more heavy than 
mount Aetna!’ ‘Truly, regarded in this point of view, it is not strange—nor indeed un- 
reasonable, that one often prefers to engage in the study of composition from mere current 
custom, rather than from the principles and rules laid down in books; for, it is not to be 


~-* Comp. e. g. the last part of the remark on § 95. 
+L. Ii. p. 43. 
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denied, that he is not only led far more easily, but also very much more certainly and safely, 
by the former, than by false principles like these. 

From the foregoing considerations as to the manner in which the doctrine of harmonic 
successions has been hitherto treated in our books of instruction, from an examination of 
some of the precepts and prohibitions laid down by our writers, (and it would be easy to 
increase the proofs of their incorrectness by innumerable others, and in fact we have bur- 
selves still much more to say hereafter, in connection with the doctrine of digressive 
harmonic successions, upon some similar prohibitions of certain digressive modulations, ) it 
follows, that the few rules which the instruction books give us relative to the different har- 
monic successions, even scarcely touch the thousandth part of the immeasurable field, and 
that they are not true even in relation to half of this smal! part, but, in reference to far the 
greatest proportion, are directly and positively false. All the rest of the field, upon which 
the practical composer is daily and hourly so richly and successfully reaping, has as yet 
never been trod by a single theorist, no, not even surveyed, and indeed, one might say, not 
yet even discovered to have a being, and much less is it cultivated. 

We have ourselves. surveyed it above, in § 227, and now enter upon it with a view, so 
far as its immeasurable extent permits, to examine it. May the absolute want of assistance 
from any previous labors, excuse the imperfection of my own attempts. . 


DIVISION II. 
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HARMONIC SUCCESSIONS IN THE SAME SCALE. 
§ 243. 


Having thus far considered the nature and merits of the different harmonic 
steps in general, we will now pass to a review of the various species of these 
steps, taken separately, and will advert to whatever is worthy of remark in 
each. 

We will first take a view of the fundamental or harmonic steps found in 
one and the same scale, or, in other words, those harmonic steps in the case 
of which one harmony follows another belonging to the same key. 

It may be said in general of all these fundamental successions, that, in like 
manner as the most essential harmonies, of a key usually occur more fre- 
quently than the secondary harmonies, so, for this reason, those harmonic 
successions in which the one or the other harmony is a secondary harmony, 
not only more seldom occurs than others, but are ordinarily also somewhat 
less satisfactory in themselves. 

This fact is especially palpable, as we shall see in the review which we 
are about to take, in the case of those harmonic steps in which the harmony 
ur occurs; (See § 147, No. 3.) All those steps also in which the three-fold 
harmony of the seventh degree occurs, are for the most part somewhat equiy- 
ocal, (§ 147, No. 7.) 

After these few preliminary remarks, we will take a general survey of all 
conceivable harmonic successions, according to the following divisions. 
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(.4.) One three-fold chord follows another three-fold chord belonging to the 


same key; or 
(B.) A four-fold chord follows a three-fold chord belonging to the same 
key; or 
(C.) A three-fold chord follows a four-fold chord of the same key; or 
(D.) One four-fold chord follows another four-fold chord in the same key. 


(A.) OF THE SUCCESSION OF ONE THREE-FOLD CHORD AFTER ANOTHER IN 
THE SAME KEY. 


§ 244, 


We will first consider those harmonic successions in which we pass from 
one three-fold harmony to another three-fold harmony belonging to the same 
key. 

Where one three-fold chord is followed by another three-fold chord be- 
longing to the same key, the latter is either that of the next higher degree, 
thus making the progression of the fundamental harmony that of a second,— 
or it is that of the second higher degree, thus making the progression of the 
fundamental harmony that of a third,—or it is that of the third higher degree, 
&e. 

A synoptical view of all these possible cases is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table. (It is not intended to be thoroughly studied or to be otherwise 
committed to memory, but only to exhibit a view of the multiplicity of dif- 
ferent cases belonging to this class. ) 


(1.) Successions by Seconds. 
The possible cases in which a three-fold chord may be followed by another 


three-fold chord in the same key, one second higher, are as follows: 
In a large key: 


[-—t8 3 11-111, LV, VV, Vv 
In a small key: 
I—11,——_,-——,, _ 1v—V, V—VI, VI—°vu, °vi—t 
(2.) Successions by thirds. 

The possible cases are 
| In a large key: 
I—11, u—IV, mi1—V, [V—vi, V—°vir, vi—I, °vir—n: 

Ina iat key: 
——_ “1I—IVv, , Iv—VI, V—°vi, VI—1, °vu—n. 
(3.) Successions by fourths. 
In a large key: 
I—IV, u—V, wi—vi, [V—°vn, V—I, vi—n, °vir—ai; 
In a small key: 
, Iv—vir, V—1, VI—°1,—. 


Ox ° . 
VI, Vi—°vul, °v11—I; 


I—Iv, °u—V, 
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(4.) Successions by fifths. 
In a large key: 
I—V, 1—vi, mi—°vu, IV—I, V—u, vi—i1, °vu—IV; 
In a small key: 
i—V °u—VI, 2 IvV—I, V—11,——, °v1I—Iv 
(5.) Successions by sizxths. 
: In a large key: 
I—vi, 1—°vu, mi—I, 1V—n, V—mnr, vi—IV, °vi—V;; 
In a small key: 
i—VI, u—°vi, > Iv—*1r, , VI—i1v, °vi—V. 
(6.) Successions by sevenths. 
In a large key: 
—vu, u—I, mi—u, [V—m, V—IV, vi—V, °vn—vi; 
In a small key: 
I—°vul, °1I—1, - ; , YV—t1v, VI—V, °vi—V1. 
We will at least give examples of all these harmonic successions, and 
upon some of them will also add a few remarks 


(1.) Of second steps, where a three-fold chord is followed by 
the three-fold chord of the next degree in the same key. 


§ 245. 


(a.) We have already, in figs. 254, 257, 261, 262, and 266, pp. 433-439, 
had examples of the succession I to 11, or 1 to °11, 1. e. where the large three-fold 
chord of the first degree in a large key is followed by the small three-fold 
chord of the second degree,—or where the small three-fold chord of the first 
degree in a small key is followed by the diminished three-fold chord of the 
second degree. ‘They occur with special frequency in such phrases as those 

* in fig. 268, a to h. as well as in others. 
(Fig. 268. a.) (b.) (c.) 


a — —e—. ~— —@—-— 

( Se EE ae ME ES *) y Je a A o -—_ @—_e—_@- 
—$=2—5 rae eet a {Fe Ca So + eee ree =H 
er en as age og A EEE Pana iene tal A 8 

-2- ° 3- 


re ae 
tw Ll Werte oT ctv Ba ese WE 
(e.) (/-) (g-) (h.) 


rs) 
— o_o eo Sl eee oo 
y. a ee ap eee 
AT I KES 8 BU LN AE EATS § an ae Lannrae 
~ -a- ° =e -O- 
Sha ay Re t Siz Ve oe reer Ves..4 g.ornoe Y 


It is worthy of remark, that this harmonic succession always sounds oe 
repulsively, if the fundamental tone in the second harmony lies in the Base, 


and the fifth in the upper voice, as in fig. 269. (Comp. §§ 520, 538.) 
(Fig. 269.) 
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(b) Examples of the succession 11—1I1, i.e. when the small three-fold 
harmony of the second degree in a large key is followed by that of the third, 
are found in fig. 270, 1. k. 


(Fig. 270. i.) (k.) 
| lo | | pike =i 9 r) 
fm a a a pean Bese ae Saleen seman Sa 
Reh PR NE = TES EW = i SGA LY = Blo LE Aa SR Tacs 
FRED CL ONO RENESAS 8 Sones ce ot a ie eee se oo 
D:I Ute Baer ro Ee Voie ar I Tio. Tht 


Successions of this kind in the small key, are, for reasons already known 
(§ 150,) inconceivable. If, however, we would imitate these in the small 
key, we must borrow, to fill up the chasms, chords from the nearest related 
large key, as e. g. in fig. 270, L. 


(Fig. 270. 1.) 
ae ee ee 
(i-S—s—e— 5B — ae roo 
(\ ee acne Ses ot, tA 2 eet faa ed, ete ate 
SG eas er Sa ae iad ee 


dey: Pir he | Il kid Ore I yi I 


But we shall find, in the doctrine of transition-chords and apparent-chords, 
that such passages as the one in fig. 270, 7 and /, above, often admit of being 
explained also as transitions. 


(c.) The succession 111—IV seldom occurs, and always has something odd 
and singular in its sound, as do all those successions in which the harmony 
i is concerned. (Comp. § 243,) fig. 270, 1 above, and 2701 4, k. 


(Fig. 270 5. i.) (k.) 
() 
Sn ee ee ee ae 
are ae “S053 ff 
< eal ios 
ee a at a ee ce Oe ee 
rr OS err ew i _s 
oe oes | recor —P——— Hf 


I mr IV V LV rr lV Vr 
In the small key, again, such a fundamental succession as this, is not pos- 
sible. (Comp. 270, J, above.) . 
(d.) The succession IV—V, or 1v—V,occurs very frequently in almost 
every piece of music. Fig. 271. 
(Fig. 271 


{ 


DV Nek Vat EVN. 


(Fig. 272. i.) 
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Fig, 272. 1.) 
| ! 
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fig. 273. 


Lees 
pare | * ys Wotan 


i 
WEAVE) ii fe Sc) yset ~S- 


The succession VI—°vir is to be introduced in a small key still more sel-. 
dom, and, indeed, so far as I have investigated, never with good effect. 

(g.) The successions °vi—I and °v1r—1 will hardly occur, since the ear 
will perceive the harmony °vii in by far the most cases as V’ (with the omis- 
sion of the fundamental tone,) and hence will far more readily take the har- 
mony to be V’—I, than to be °vir—I.  (§ 243.) 


SS eed 


(2.) Of progressions by thirds, where a three-fold chord 1s fol- 
lowed by that of the second following degree in the same key. 


(§ 244, No. 2.) 


§ 246. ; 

(a.) The succession I—111, i. e. when the three-fold chord of the first de- 

gree is followed by that of the third, as e. g. in fig. 274, i—n, but rarely 
occurs. 


(Fig. 274. i.) ane MELE: (1) (m.) 

AS SPT TB RPA AWE, ERSTE ATER Ne oa ee 
pee eat er enna | ER ee =|f-==e-f 
——@ —_6--}. -=-__-_- 6 --] | ——______4}---es——_-S--} +} —______—__ 

Pmactte. Co. ee a oe en 

Ce =e 4h ek 
Ost etre Aiea rae Pe CROs & I III 
(Fig. 274. n.) 


Pee ee et te eee 
ate So eee ee ee 
Le eee ees ee 
 RREEAONN snate Sees Picea oop Sanam 

G:I ourm IV y7 I 
Kirnberger* would like to forbid it altogether. It truly sounds rather strange 
and unusual, (Comp. § 243,) but it may, for that very reason, if employed 
in the right place, be of very striking effect. Very much depends, as we 
see from the examples referred to upon the different positions in which the 


*K. d.r. 8S. r1. Th. 8. 13. 
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one or the other chord appears, and upon the connection in which they both 
occur. (Comp. also what was said in relation to the 20th and 21st measures 
of fig. 234, p. 385.) 

‘The small key affords no harmonic succession, corresponding to the [—11, 
just mentioned; because, in a small key, no harmony belongs to the third 
degree of the scale. And if, for the sake of carrying through a sequence in 
the small key, or of copying a passage in the small key, ase. g. that in 
fig. 274, n, p. 445, we interpolate, say, the large three-fold chord %p, in the 
place of the three-fold chord which is wanting on the third degree of the 
small scale of g, as in fig. 274, 0, 

(Fig. 274. 0.) 


gst BD: 5 eiee | ile hg vr I 

this is, as we know, (§ 237,) atransient digressive modulation. The reason 
why the ear pays so little attention to this is the fact that the ear as it were 
instinctively infers upon what groundthe chord 3§bh is inserted as a sort of 
patch, and therefore, without bestowing much attention upon it, at once un- 
hesitatingly again takes the following °&’ as the harmony of the second 
degree of g-small, and not as Bp: °vu, nor as Bp: V’ with the omission of the 
fundamental note. (Comp. § 211 at the end.) 

(b.) The successions 1—IV, °11—1v,but rarely occurs: fig. 275 ; also fig. 
Q74, n, p. 445. ; 


a 275.) 
AB ae Fo aa OP Lad 
o—,—3—a T- o-f°—e—$--2- 
Bon tel a= gaat ase if 
Ba | bil ee i al aah Sar - 
Sk | hee I v7 I Cl “110! a vi I 


(c.) What was said in § 245, c, p. 444, applies also here to the succession 
ui—V. Fig. 274}. 
(Fig. 2745.) 


(d.) The succession 1V—v1, or 1v—VI, always sounds rather odd and 
strange, in whatever form or position it may be introduced, and it very rarely 
occurs. Fig. 276. 


(Fig. 276.) 
Ei ce TDL Sy etn) eg MASE MPST DL er y We ReeS  AM) Mea 
OL Ah EE eR. Prada SS -ERE ONL LR enesis a —o——_z-—_ 9 —_,-— 
(fae ee eee 
? - Ph Meine Wea NS a 
IV vi wv VI 


(e.) The succession V—°vi1 is so equivocal and indefinite as only to ap- 
pear to be some one in which the harmony °v1i occurs. Fig. 277: 
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(ig. = 
By aaa biecnstiminass 
Lg o—e-|--0e— sf 
mee a = Eee = 


For, the ear, which always explains to ae every harmonic succession in 
the simplest manner, will ‘naturally, after it has once heard the large three- 
fold chord @& as a dominant harmony, incline to take the following chord [b 
d f] as the principal four-fold chord Gy", rather than as the diminished three- 
fold chord of the seventh degree; and that too for several reasons. First, 
the principal four-fold chord is in itself, as an essential harmony of the key, 
more natural and familiar to the ear than the secondary harmony of the sev- 
enth degree; secondly, the antecedent three-fold chord @& is more nearly 
allied to the principal four-fold chord also for the reason that both are situated 
on one and the same degree, the fundamental tone of the former being also 
the fundamental tone of the latter, the third of the one being also the third 
of the other, &c. On this account, moreover, these two harmonies are to 
some extent regarded as only one and the same, (§142).: In view of all this, 
it is very plain, that a harmonic succession will never very readily strike the 
ear as really being V—°vir. . 

(f.) Examples of the succession vi—I, or VI—1, may be seen in fig. 278: 

(Fig. 278.1 


Lseyyl 
a ote == = APE re ae 


bee 1b 5 asic soe retin 
afin vite Niger 
Bb:V7 v1 I g:vi I I mE Oh lt I 


(g.) What was said in § 245, g. applies also to the fundamental successions 
—evii—i and vii—*r. , 


(3.) Of progressions by fourths, in which a three-fold chord 
is followed by another three-fold chord, in the same key, three 
degrees higher. 

(§ 244, No. 3.) 
§ 247, 

(a.) The succession I—IV, or 1—1Vv, consisting of two of the most essen- 
tial harmonies of the key, occurs, for that reason, with the utmost frequency, 
e. g. fig. 282, 2; 

(Fig. 282. i.) 
= 


especially in a similar way as the successions [—1 or 1—°1, in’such phrases 
as those in fig. 268, p, q, 7, § 
P 57 
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(Fig. 268. p.) (q.) (v.) (s-) 
et” OR: seat 8___»_— + be- hes 
ome ees Sd met Se eee 
3 7 a} EZ eo ott 
— -@- — 
ee cr 
£ sala aekoatene Joya ViLV LCV Bev 2 Lie ie tay VE 
(b.) The succession u—V, or °11—V, is very common: Fig. 279, 2, and 
also fig. 268, c, d, g, h, p. 443. 


pe baer Be ek ee | 
Se Ba esd Giger ial délnegs eh 4 bu 
gape he be pee pene ee eet 
a oe id ae oe Taare a oe es 


= 7a a as a aes 
Cae Aas 
Kirnberger even teaches, that °m can be followed by no harmony but V or 
V." (see the remark on § ie 
(c.) What was said in § 245, c. applies also to the succession 111—VI. 


Comp. fig. 279, 1, above, and fig. 279, k, 1, below. 


(Fig. 279. k.) (1.) (m.) og 
S_ -9- | -@- ] 
-B- -p- _B_ 8. iis 00h f° Pee We -¢- g Gi =: 
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é @ + & [ Tua 
ot fel a © 
OO Oi aa tag LV Titov er Vee Bb: V7 vx x1 Vig Vs at a va 


(d.) The succession [V—°vu, or 1v—°vn, is equivocal again, as are all 
those th which °vir occurs. An example is afforded by fig. 279, 1, above. 

(e.) The succession V—I, or V—1, occurs in almost every measure, and 
so very frequently that it would be superfluous to adduce any particular ex- 
amples. 

(f.) Examples of the succession vi—m, or VI—°n, are found in fig. 279, 
l, m, n, above. 

(g.) Section 245, (g,) applies also to °vir—uitt. 


(4.) Of progressions by fifths and under-fourths, in which a 


three-fold chord is followed by another, four degrees higher. 

| (§ 244, No. 4.) 
§ 248. 

(a.) The succession I—V, or 1—V, is as extremely frequent and common, 
as V—I, or V—i, of which indeed it is, in a manner, but the inversion or 
converse. It appears particularly often in such phrases as those in fig. 
268, a, b, e, f, p. 443; in fig. 268, p and 7, above; and in fig. 268, 2, h, l, 
m, below: and n, 0, p. 449. 

es 268. 1.) (k.) (U.) (m.) 
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ae 268. n.) 
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See Fig. 140. 


REMARK. 


It is worthy of remark, that, in many cases, successions of chords which common sense 
would recognize as nothing else than I—V, or 1—V, still are not allowed to be regarded in 
that light by musical teachers. This is especially the fact in cases of the species just men- 
tioned; e. g. 


and generally in such as occur in fig. 268, i—o, p. 448 & 449. They maintain, nately, that, 
in such phrases,the fundamental harmony of the fourth-sixth chord is the dominant harmony 
V, and that the fourth and sixth of the base tone are only so called accidental dissonan- 
ces, namely suspensions of the third and fifth; though not subject to the laws of preparation 
and progression usually incident to dissonances. (See remark at the end of § 103, p. 232.) 

For what reason it should be desirable to assume this, I am at a loss to conceive. In my 
opinion, it would be more natural and more simple to allow a chord, consisting of the tones 
[Gee], tobe a @-chord, than, in despite of its elements, containing, as it does, only the 
very tones which constitute the harmony @, to call it G& or G7, and to stamp two of these 
tones, under the most learned technical terms, as—dissonances, which, moreover, would 
even in this case be entirely anomalous, and, on account of their irregular attitude, would 
themselves again require an explanation. For, if the fourth and sixth in the examples pre- 
sented by fig. 268, pp. 443, 447, 448 and 449, were suspensions, how could they thus, 
in spite of the most essential attributes in the nature of suspensions, at one time move by 
diatonic degrees, and at another by skips, at one time upwards, and at another downwards ? 
Where, moreover, can reasons be found to justify this new irregularity? Here again recourse 
must necessarily be had to elliptic and catachretic resolutions, licenses and other phrases 
of this sort, to relieve the difficulty and to give a plausible appearance to the absurd idea! 

But why, for heaven’s sake, all this troublesome and unnatural routine of puerile explana- 
tions?! Only let the harmonic succession [G ¢ e],--[G b d] be and be considered as being 
I-—V in C-major, and then nothing hinders its really being so and being so called ! 


(b.) The succession 1—v1 but rarely occurs; the succession °11—VI still 
more rarely ;—both, however, are most apt to occur in sequences, See, 
e. g. fig. 280, 281.—Comp. § 237, p. 415, 
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Lino 280. i.) 
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(Fig. 281. i.) 
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(c.) What was maid in a & 245, c, p. 444, aipien likewise to the succession 
ui—°vi. Comp. fig. 2814. 


(Fig. 2815.) 
-O- -B- 2. 
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(d.) The succession IV—I, 1v—1, consisting, as it does, of two of the 
most essential harmonies of the key, occurs with extreme frequency. Ex- 


amples may be found in fig. 282: 


ic See Fig. 282 i. on page 447. £7] (Fig. 282. k.) 
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It will be recollected, among other things, that many pieces of music close 
with such successions of chords as those in fig. 282, l—o, p. 450,-particu- 
larly church pieces. There is something in an ending of this kind, peculiarly 
grave, solemn and imposing. The learned call such an ending a Greek ca- 
dence and also a plagal cadence. We shallrecur to this subject again, farther 
on, (§ 306.) 

But the succession [V—I, or rv—1, frequently occurs, also under another 
form and in another connection, namely so that the harmony I or 1 appears 
in the second inversion, in the sixth-fourth position, whereupon the dominant 
harmony usually follows, and in this way arise the well known phrases found 
in fig. 268, p, r, s, p. 447. 

(e.) Examples of the succession V—i1, or V—°r, are found in fig. 281, i, 
k, p. 450, and fig. 283: 


(Fig. 283.) Kons 
gesd ptt tyectd ta apy 
D--6-}-0—$—p—e-+-0-410-4- ates r4 Bef e- aos el 
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(f.) The succession vi—1iu hardly occurs except in a harmonic series, fig. 
280, 1, p. 449. If we would copy a similar succession of chords in a small 
key, it must be done again by transient digressive modulations, as, e. g. in 
fig. 280, k, p. 449. 

(2.) What was said in § 245, g, p. 445, applies also to the successions 
°vii—IV and °vii—tv. 


(5.) Of progressions by sixths and under-thirds, where a three- 
fold chord 1s followed by another three-fold chord of the fifth de- 
gree above. 

(§ 244, No. 5.) 
§ 249. 

(a.) Examples of the succession I—v1, or 1—VI, are found in fig. 284, 2, 

I, m, n. | 


(Fig. 284. 4.) 
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(Fig. 284. 1.) ina 
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a:i Viiv °1°?virt V 
(b.) The succession 11—°vu1, or °11—°vu, is always somewhat indefinite 
and equivocal, for the same reasons as were given above in § 246, (e),p. 
446, in the case of the succession V—°vui: that is to say, the ear easily 
mistakes such a succession of chords for 1—V" or °1—V". This is less the 
case, however, when such a harmonic step occurs in a harmonic series, as 
e. g. in fig. 284, | and im, above ; for, in this case, the ear, having already 
become accustomed, in the course of the first four chords, to find the funda- 
mental tone of the following chord every time a third lower, will also in the 
example fig. 284, m, take the note G* in the fifth chord as the fundamental 
tone and hence will perceive the chord as °g* and will not suspect the note 
E tS be the fundamental tone nor the chord to be $§’ in the first inversion, 
Be the omission of the fundamental tone. And as little likely would it be 
to take the chord °% for @&"; in fig. 284, 1, &c. 
(c.) What was said in § 245, c,applies also to i1—I. 
(d.) Examples of the omar IV—uir, or 1v—*11, are found in fig. 284 
I, m, p. 451, and in fig. 2 
a 285.) 
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(e.) The succession V—1 can occur only in a large key, and not even 


then very commonly. Comp. fig. 286, 4. 


(Fig. 286. 4.) 
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This succession of chords can be copied in the small key only by the in- 
terpolation of chords foreign to the scale of that key, as e. g. in fig. 286, k, 
I. (Comp. § 237.) 


(Fig. 286. k.) (2.) 
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(f.) Examples of the succession vi—IV, or atm are to be found in 
fig. 284, 1, m, p. 452. 
(g.) What was said in § 245, 2, p. 445, applies also to the succession °vn—r. 


(6.) Of progressions by sevenths and under-seconds, where a 
three-fold chord is followed by another three-fold chord on the 


next lower degree. 
(§ 244, No. 6.) 


§ 250. 


(a.) The succession I—°vi1, or 1—°vit, properly occurs but seldom; or 
rather, whenever it occurs, our ear easily understands it as something else 
than I—°vit, or 1—°vu. That is to say, it easily mistakes the chord °vir for 
V’ with the omission of the fundamental tone, and accordingly understands 
such a succession of chords as being I—V’, or 1—V‘; not only because this 
latter succession of harmonies, is far more familiar to it, than is the succes- 
sion [—°vir, or 1—°vir, but because the harmony V’, as being one of the 
most essential of the key, is also more familiar to it, than the secondary har- 
mony °vir. It is perhaps only in sequences that the ear can be brought to 


apprehend such a harmonic succession as [e g c]|—[d f b], or [e> g c]—[d 


f b] as I—°vir or 1—°vur, e. g. fig. 287, ~ 
(Fig. 287.) 
-S- oO 
Deg SE ee hs 8 cae, 
2 eee eee eee 


because, being here once accustomed to hear a series of three-fold chords in 
the first inversion and that too in a gradual descending progression by dia- 
tonic degrees, it will be already predisposed to understand the chord [d fb], 
occurring in such a series, as the three-fold chord °% in the first inversion. 

(b.) The succession n—I, mn——-1, which, in an inverted position of both 
chords, sounds perfectly well, as e. g. in fig. 288, 2, k, 


ai 288. 4.) ey 
(cle ef ape == eel = -f 
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sounds for the most part rather Beene. ae both chords appear in their 
fundamental position, as in figs. 261 and 262, p. 437. 

One case of this succession, particularly worthy of remark, is that in which 
the harmony | or 1 occurs in the fourth-sixth position, which position of the 
tonic chord, as we know,(§ 248, a, p. 448,) usually brings after it the dominant 
harmony; or, in other words, in which I or 1 in the second inversion is usu- 


we a sega 
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ally followed by V or V’, giving birth to the well known phrase fig. 268, a, 
p. 443, &e. 


(c.) Section 245, c, p. 444, applies also to the succession m1—1. Fig. 
289: 


(Fig. 289.) 
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(d.) As it respects the succession coe see ioe: 290, a 


(Fig. 290 
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In the small key, for well Rey reasons, there is no harmonic succession 
which corresponds to the above; and, therefore, if we would imitate a 
passage of this species in the small key, we must have recourse again to 
transient digressive modulations, as, e. g. in fig. 290, k, p. 453. (Comp. 
§ 237.) 

(e.) The succession V—IV, or V—utv, is, in some respects, the reverse 
of the aforementioned successions [V—V, or1v—V. ‘The former, however, 
does not occur quite so frequently as the latter. Fig. 291. 


eh oda 
eg cee: fect: =e 
P Ast hha 
Vv te Veoi.v 


(f.) Examples of the succession vi—V, or VI—V, are to be found in fig. 
292. 4,\k. 


(Fig. 292. i.) i) 
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(g.) Section 245, g. p. 445, applies also to the successions °vi1—vi and 
°vu—VI. 


(B.) Or THOSE HARMONIC STEPS IN WHICH A THREE-FOLD CHORD IS FOL- 
LOWED BY A FOUR-FOLD CHORD BELONGING TO THE SAME KEY. 


§ 251, 


The possible cases of this class are as follows: 
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(1.) Successions by primes. 
In a large key. 
I—I,* n—n'", wi—m” IV—IV?, V—V", vi—vi', °vu—°vn’; 
In a small key: 
, Iv—iv’, V—V’, VI—VI?¥,——. 
(2.) Successions by seconds. 
In a large key: 
T—n’, u—mi', mi—I VF, IV—V", V—vi', vi—°vi7,_ Sv —I7; 
In a small key: 
ToePr yt aeecete eee iv—V", V—VI?¥,—_—-. ——. 
(3.) Successions by thirds. 
In a large key: 
t—ai07, u—iV’, mi—V’", [V—vi', V—°vui’, vi—IF, °vir—a'; 


In a small key: 


° Ongt 
—, °n—"11'," 


—_ ,, °n— Iv’, , Iv—VI?, ,oa, « Ovn—i 
(4.) Successions by fourths. 
In a large key: 
I—IV?¥, u—V’, m—vi’, [V—°vir’, V—I?, vi—n’, vii—°ur’; 
In a small key: 
I—iv’, °1u—V’, F ? aa | on! ,—-. 
(5.) Successions by fifths. 
In a large key: 
I—V",, u—vi", mi—°vin’, LV—I*, V—n", vi—11’, @i11— 1 V? ; 
* In a small key: 
1—V", “1—VI?, ; , Vi,—en’, 
(6.) Successions by sixths. 
In a large key: 
I—v"u—°vn"’, mi—I*, TV—n’, V—iai"’, vi—1 VF, °vn—V"; 
In a small key: 


aw f 
i—VJ*?, —, —, Iv—", 


, °VII—IVv". 


, VI—t1', °vi—vV". 
(7.) Suecessions by sevenths. 
In a large key: 
I—°vu,’ u—I*¥, m—n’, [V—n1’, V—IV?, vi—V", vu—vi'; 
In a small key: 
- V—iv', VI—V,’ °v1.—VI?. 

Of all these fundamental steps, we will only remark, in general, that a 
preparation of the seventh can be had only in the case of those which form 
progressions of seconds, fourths,or sixths, (§ 104, p. 238,) since it is only in 
these that the tone which constitutes the seventh of the second harmony, is 
contained also in the foregoing harmony. For this reason, the progression 
of a third—say 1—IV?, e. g. that is, a progression in which the three-fold 
chord of the second degree in a large key, is followed by the large four-fold 
chord of the fourth degree, cannot well be employed; or, in other words, 
the large four-fold chord of the fourth degree cannot be used after the three- 
fold chord of the second degree, &c. 
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Here our investigation of the merits of all these harmonic successions 
individually, must, for the present, terminate. 

We will just say of the succession I—V’, or 1—V’, however, that it fre- 
quently occurs under relaticns similar to those which were above predicated 
of the succession I—V—or 1—V. (§ 248.) 


————— 


(C.) OF THE HARMONIC STEPS IN WHICH A FOUR-FOLD CHORD IS FOLLOWED 
BY A THREE-FOLD CHORD BELONGING TO THE SAME KEY. (CADENCES.) 


Oe 


Every harmonic succession of this third species, every harmonic step in 
which a four-fold chord is followed by a three-fold chord belonging to the sume 
key, is called a cadence, 

A general view of all the conceivable fundamental successions of this 
class is afforded by the following table. 


(1.) Successions by primes. 
In a large key: 
(—J, m—u, m’—m1, IV7—1V, V’—V vi’ —vi, °vin’—°vur; 
In a small key: 
—, Fn’ —n, , iv—iv, V’'—V, VI?—VI, —. 
(2.) Successions by seconds. 
In a large key: 
TF, w—, ni’—IV, IV7—V, V’—v1, vi’—°vir, °vin’—I; 
In a small key: 
—, —, —, 1v’—V, V’—VI, VI —vn, ——. 
, (3.) Successions by thirds. 
In a large key: 
T¥—1n1, w—IV, m’—V, IV%¥—vi, V’—°vn, vi'—I, °vn’—n; 
In a small key: 
—, °n’—1v, ; w'—VI, V’—°vn, VIt¥—1, —— 
(4.) Sucecessions by fourths. 
In a large key: 
I?—IV, w—V, m’—v1, [V?7—°vn, V?7—I, vi’—a, °vn’—1n; 
In a small key: 
» mW—V, —, iv’—vu, V’7—1 VI'—°n, —— 
(5.) Successions by fifths. 
In a large key: 


T?7—V n’—vi, n’—°vn, IV7—I, V'—n, vil—m, °vi’—IV; 
In a small key: 
°n1’—VI, , Wer Vt—n, —, —. 


(6.) Successions by sizxths. 
In a large key: 
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l?¥—v1, wW9—°vn, m’—I, IV#—n, V’—11, vi7—IV, °vn’—V; 
In a small key: 
, Vi?¥—1v, —-. 
(7.) Successions by sevenths. 
In a large key: 
TF¥—°vn, w—I, u’—u Vit¥—m, V’—IV, vi'—V, °vu’—v1; 
In a small key. 
> mM —t, : V'—iv, VIF—V, ‘ 


O,,7 ° 
—, °n’—°vi, 


, Iv’ —°n, 


~ 


We will still farther divide these different harmonic successions into two 
classes, according as the four-fold chord which is followed by a three-fold 
chord is 

(1.) a principal four-fold chord, or 

(2.) a secondary four-fold chord. 

The former, i. e. those harmonic successions in which a principal four-fold 
chord is followed by a three-fold chord belonging to the same key, we will 
denominate principal cadences; whereas, those in which a secondary four-fold 
chord is followed by such a three-fold chord, we will call secondary cadences. 
—Thus, the harmonic steps in fig. 293, 2, 
(Fig. 293. 2.) dt) i. ( ‘ (m.) (n.) (0.) (p.) 
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are principal cadences; while those in fig. 293, k, 1, m, n, 0, p, are all secon- 
dary cadences. 


§ 253. 


In respect to this whole class of harmonic steps, it is very perceptible, that 
every four-fold chord, whether principal or secondary, is most naturally fol- 
lowed by that of a three-fold chord which is situated a fourth higher, or a fifth 
lower, than the four-fold chord. In other words, after a four-fold chord, the 
ear most naturally expects a step of a fourth to the three-fold chord of the 
tone which is a fourth higher than the fundamental tone of the four-fold chord. 
All the cadences in No. 4. of the foregoing section and those occurring in 
fig. 293, above, are of this species. 

Now inasmuch as cadences of this species most perfectly answer the ex- 
pectation of the ear and therefore are the most natural, we will call them 
natural cadences. 

But in case a principal or secondary four-fold chord is followed by any 
other three-fold chord belonging to the same key, than the one which is a 
fourth higher, as e. g. in fig. 294, 
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(Fig. 294.4.) (kK) (d) (m.) (n.) (0.) 
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even then indeed, according to our definition of cadences, the harmonic suc- 
cession is always a cadence; not, however, the one which, as being the most 
natural, the ear had expected, but one, on the contrary, which is compara- 
tively unnatural; and accordingly, since the ear finds its expectation deceived 
and disappointed by such a succession of harmonies, we apply the term false 
to all cadences of this species. 


§ 254, 


According to these distinctions,there are, in all, four different sorts of ca- 
dences, namely: 

(1.) Principal cadences, (as in fig. 293, 1, p. 457, and in fig. 294, 1, k, l, 
m, above;) and of these, moreover, two varieties, to wit: 

(a.) Natural principal cadences, (as in fig. 293, 1, p. 457,) and 

(b.) False pringipal cadences, (as in fig. 294, 1 to m, p. 4585) 

(2.) Secondary (cadences, as in fig. 293, k, and those which follow, p. 457, 
and in fig. 294 n, 0, p. 458; and two varieties again of these, namely: either 

(a.) Natural secondary cadences, (as in fig. 293, k, &c, p. 457,) or 

(b.) False secondary cadences, (as in fig. 294, n, 0. p. 458. 


We will now take a more particular view of all these different species of 
cadences, after having previously remarked, that the word cadence has a dif- 
ferent meaning with some writers from that in which we apply it. With 
some, namely, it has a far more resiricied signification, being applied only to 
those harmonic successions which we denominate natural principal cadences, 
(V’—I, or V’—1.) Others, on the contrary, employ it in a more extended 
sense than even we ourselves, making it mean every harmonic swecession.— 
(This is especially the case inthe more modern French writers, e. g. Mo- 
migny, Berton, &c.) Others, again, (e. g. Koch in his Manual of composition, 
§ 102 and 179,) understand under this term what we shall hereafter become 
acquainted with under the name of perfect close. And still others connect 
with the expression cadence about the same idea as ourselves, (e. g. Rous- 
seau, in his Dictionary of Music, etc.) 

Still less do authors agree in respect to the use of the expressions natural 
cadence, false cadence, evitated or shunned cadence, interrupted cadence, &¢,— 
terms which, for the most part, each individual employs in a different way 
from others. 


In order to avoid such a confusion of terms in our own theory at least, it 
is important to request readers, in the perusal of this book, most carefully to 
retain the ideas and meanings of technical terms which have been given in 
the foregoing paragraphs. 
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REMARK. 


There is, generally speaking, always a serious difficulty in the use of technical terms 
which have already been used by others in a different sense, as is actually the case not only 
with the expressions cadence, evitated cadence, false cadence, and the like, but with al- 
most all the technical terms employed in music. It is always to be apprehended in such a 
case, that each reader, according as he has hitherto been accustomed to attach the one or 
the other of the different significations in use to such a technical word, will continue still to 
understand by it the same thing as before, and hence that, of three or four different readers, 
each will get a different idea from the same technical term, and none, perhaps, will attach to 
it the real meaning intended by the author. 

With this view of the matter, one would almost advise every scientific writer, to form for 
himself an entirely new terminology and to furnish himself with as many new technical 
terms as he has ideas of his own to express. 

It is only in pursuance of a disposition to retain, as far as possible, every thing already 
extant, in all cases where it is at all admissable, and also to avoid, to the utmost extent, the 
appearance of a fondness for innovation, that I have introduced so few new technical terms, 
as [ have, and have used, as far as possible, every existing technical word in the sense 
which has heretofore been most usually attached to it. 


(1.) Principal cadences. 
§ 255. 

A principal cadence, as we have already observed, is every succession ot 
a three-fold chord to a principal four-fold chord, in the same key. The prin- 
cipal cadence is of two species, namely: natural principal cadence, and false 
principal cadence. 

(a.) Natural Principal cadence. 

A natural principal cadence is that step in which the dominant or principal 
four-fold chord is followed by the tonic harmony (that is, the large three-fold 
chord in the large key and the small three-fold chord in the small key;) or, 
more briefly, it is the harmonic succession V’—I, or V’—1. 

It has something in it that is peculiarly decisive, definite and satisfactory 
to the ear. The ground of this fact may, perhaps, lie in the circumstance 
. that this succession consists of two of the most essential harmonies of the 
key (§ 123; p. 259,) the first of which, moreover, is the least equivocal of the 
whole (§ 158. p. 305,) while the last is the tonic itself. 

it is the most satisfactory and determinate when the two harmonies of which 
it consists appear in their fundamental position,—particularly when the tonic 
note in the second chord lies uppermost also, as in fig. 295, 1, k, 1, m: 


(Fig. 295. i.) (k.) (1.) (m.) 
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It is less so when this is not the case, as in fig. 295, nto q: - 
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These cadences lose still more of their determinateness, when the harmonies 
of which they consist, or even only one of these harmonies, appears in an 
imverted position, e. g. in such as those in fig. 296, a to f, 
(Fig. 296. a.) (0.) ie tan Saaeea (f-) 
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20 
or when a ninth is added to the principal four-fold chord, as in fig. 296, g 
to n: 


Fig. 296. g.) (h.) (i. k. (Z.) (m. (n.) 
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Indeed, the example in fig. 296, m, shows, that a cadence in which the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord appears with a small ninth in the fourth inversion, (§ 87, 
p. 202,) may almost be considered as sounding positively ill. And such a 
cadence in a large key, as e. g. in fig. 296, n, would be still worse, for rea- 
sons already made known in § 80. 

We may denominate the more positive and perfect cadences of the first 
mentioned species, perfect cadences, while we designate the less firm and 


decided cadences of the latter class by the term imperfect. (Comp. also 
§ 304, 


(b.) False cadences. 


§ 256. 


The above mentioned class of principal cadences is the most natural of 
all; it answers the most perfectly that expectation of the ear which is awak- 
ened by every principal four-fold chord. 

A principal four-fold chord may also be followed by another three-fold 
chord, than that of the tonic. But as such a fundamental succession is al- 
ways less natural than the natural cadence, (because the ear, after hearing 
the harmony V’, always naturally expects the tonic harmony, and, accord- 
ingly, if another three-fold harmony appears in its stead, it finds itself 
disappointed in this expectation,) all those harmonic steps in which a prin- 
cipal four-fold chord is followed by any other three-fold chord than that of the 
tonic itself, even though it belong to the same key, are called false cadences. 


These progressions are often named also false closes and interrupted caden- 
ces. But we will avoid this last appellation, as being equivocal, since other 
musical teachers apply the same name again to an entirely different species 
of harmonic progression, which we shall recognise under the term evitated 
or avoided cadences. 
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S257. 


A false principal cadence is, accordingly, that harmonic step in which a 
principal four-fold chord is followed by some other three-fold chord than the 
tonic, though belonging to the same key. ‘Thus, 

In a large key: 
VW—vi, VW—vii, V'—1, V’—i11, V'—IV; 
err een een et it 


In a small key: 


V'—VI, V’—vir, V’—*11 , Vi—rv. 
~~ — ae — 
a 2 Se be 7 


One less, again, in the small key than in the large, because no harmony is 
situated on the third degree in a small key. 

The most usual species of false principal cadence is that which forms the 
step of a second. Thus, in a large key: V’—v1, and in a small key: V’— 
Wig. 292, 4 tod: 

(Fig. 297. a.) (bs) (c.) (d.) 


It occurs, in this and similar forms, very frequently; more rarely and with 
less happy effect in the transformed state of chords, e. g. in inversions, as in 
fig. 297, e to m, 


Fig. aoe) (Ff) (g-) - (h.) (i.) (k.) (l.) Sgcles 
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or with a ninth added to the principal four-fold chord, as in fig. 297, n—v;— 
(Fig. nate n.) @) (p.) (q:) (r.) (s.) (t.) Gory (v.) 


Many of these examples sound less disagreeably, only for the reason that the 
ear may interpret them to itself in another manner than as false cadences, 
namely either as digressive modulations, effected by the aid of the sixth-fourth 
position, as in fig. 297, m, or as mere transition chords, as in fig. 297, r. 

Sometimes, however, such false cadences admit of being introduced with 
happy effect even in the inversions. <A very effective example of this species 
is furnished by Joseph Haydn, (immediately at the commencement of his 
overture to the Creation, fig. 298.) 


(Fig. 298.) | HAYDN. 
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where both harmonies appear in the first inversion. Another example of such 
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a false cadence, where the principal four-fold chord occurs in the second in- 
version, is exhibited in fig. 299,— 


“ ™ 
(Fig. 299.) an Ce te ete 
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and with equal felicity is the harmony VI in the first inversion twice intro- 
duced in the example fig. 300. 
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Still another example of the false cadence V’—VI, in an inverted position 
and at the same time with an added ninth, is found in fig. 301, in the fourth 
measure, 


Fig. 301. 
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where @#' with a small ninth in the first inversion is followed by JB likewise 
in the first inversion.—(It is true indeed, that the harmonic step from the 
last measure but one to the last measure may also be explained in another 
way thanas f#: V’—VI. If, namely, we take the tone E* in the base as 
a mere transition-tone, and thus not as an essential harmonic note, the har- 
monic progression would then be 4: V’ to IV. Or we might regard the 
%9-harmony of the last measure as I of the original and still unforgotten 
key D-large, (according to § 211, p: 360,) and in this case the harmonic 
progression would be either f# V7 to D: 1, or A: V’ to DI. 

Further examples of this species of false cadences are afforded by figures 


302—304. 
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(Fig. 303. b.) (c.) (d.) (e.) (f) 
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§ 258. 


The remaining possible cases of false cadences are far less frequent than 
those already mentioned; they are as follows: 

In a large key: V’—°vu, V’—u, V’—111, V’—IV;—and 
In a small key: V’—°vir, V’— Vinay, 

In the first place, as it respects V’—°vi1, whether in a large or in a small 
key, we cannot properly speak of such a harmonic succession at all; for 
when the ear has once heard V’, e. g. Gi’, it is sure to take the following 
diminished three-fold chord °{ as the principal four-fold chord @" continued, 
and thus as V’, inpreference to regarding it as actually the diminished three- 
fold chord °f, °v1t. 

What has been said of the harmonic succession V-+-°vi1 in § 246, e, p. 446, 
applies here in a still stronger sense. 


§ 259. 
Examples of the false cadence V'—11 are found in fig. 305, a—p. 
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In n—p a large ninth is added to the principal four-fold chord. 

None of these harmonic successions is often of very happy effect; and in 
cases where they are not positively repulsive to the ear, the cause frequently 
lies in the fact, that they really appear to it, not as V’—11, but as something 
else; namely, either as digressive modulations by means of the fourth-sixth 


position, or as mere transitions. 
a9 
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That such harmonic successions, however, may be brought into actual use, 
is shown by the examples in figs. 306 and 307, among others. 


(Fig. 306) 
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In fig. 308 also, we find this harmonic succession employed, indeed, with very 
striking effect. 
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Farther on we shall advert to the question, whether, in order to explain 
this last example, so as, first, to justify its succession of harmonies and its 
carriage of voices, and then to find it classical and of reputable merit, it re- 
ally requires such artificial suppositions, fictions and ellipses, as those which 
the author of an essay in No. 26 of the Lipsic general musical Journal, of 
the year 1811, conceives himself obliged to furnish. ‘To say the least, I find 
nothing in it which contradicts any legitimate rule, and of course nothing 
which should have in the first par given occasion for so elaborate an expla- 
nation and defence. 


Examples of the false cadence V'—°i1 are found in fig. 309. 


wth (Fig x. 309. eye ope Boge ee OR aes Ses Saeed cover oho 
=e gan eap bear bearer ee eerie 
== ——=— = : cat = ennane aa 


All the harmonic successions of this class, moreover, do not amount to 
much; for here too the ear naturally takes the diminished three-fold chord °h 
as the harmony 98’ continued, though with the omission of the fundamental 
and third and with the addition of the small ninth. This species of har- 
monic succession, however, may also perhaps sometimes be employed with 
good effect, as e. g. in figs. 310 and 311. 
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(Fig. 310.) 


Ror Dn VGA OFS AN Ha pba ae eka 
oF sa See ee ae eee 5} aa # =f e 
Serr T Urtt 


ge ge agen sees a iat 
nae asa ee ef 
i eee cr em ae cE aka tae Meath a a 
Ee oa SEAS Joa ed 
(Fig. 311.) 
"oe ney me eae Peg geet e ma ae He Syd AEE. 
eae aes aoe a ae 
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, ee oe See 
De be AS Se BS eee 
—b-p-— o—s—a- SO (pe a— —z— — gO ar eae Hn a 
i a 
SUN ao I Vv 


§ 260. 


The false cadence V’—111 always sounds rather foreign. One obvious 
reason for this is found in the fact that this succession contains the three-fold 


chord of the 111d degree—a chord quite uncommon in itself. Fig. 312. 
(Fig. 312. 


dials EAE Heal ale als shoal, shea 


a 


peta 2 peat Spee eae 


In fig. 313, 


(Fig. 313.) 


gag hese epee 


the same harmony appears with a ninth added to the principal four-fold chord. 
But few of these successions of chords sound well, and these few only be- 
cause the ear, as already observed, can construe them into something else. 
Not one whit better are the examples which we find laid down without hesi- 
tation in Koch’s Manual of Harmony,* § 187. Fig. 314. 


a 314. ) KOCH. 
ay 


eee ere pits eine =a 


ae \ 


apps yy eee 


* Haudbuch der Harmonie. 
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Other connections and circumstances, however, may be found in which the 
succession V’—111, though indeed not common, still is far from sounding 
disagreeably, as e. of fig. 315, especially if, by taking rather a slow move- 
ment, we give the ear time to adjust ne to the succession.— 


(Fig. 315. rey S 
S eg — 
ee SIE Ee 
OE S- 
oh Rio ey “hear a Geet Tee 
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(Fig. 315. 1.) (m. 


See ae 
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We find this harmonic succession ep aye) in a seat manner with happy 
effect in fig. 316. 


(Fig. 316.) VOGLER’S SAMORI. 
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A similar example is found in a Be 


(Fig. 317.) . M. VON WEBER. 
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§ 261. 


Examples of the cadence V’—IV, or V’—1Vv, in which, namely, a princi- 
pal four-fold chord is followed by the three-fold chord of the fourth degree, 
are found in fig. 318; of V’—IV in a—m, and of V’—1v in n—y. 
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(Fig. 318...) — (b.) (¢.) (d.) (¢) toot: wi (ks) 
ot? «© of 2 @o 2 2 9 ails “aera . 
a ai Sa = aoe gate pe eet =f 5 =e | 
Seid = Malema east bee ee eat 
o Cp» ee @ - @ P- 
(h.) (i.) (k.) (1.) (m,) (n.) 0.) (p.) 
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All these successions too are of doubtful merit, and it is only when they 
are employed with care and circumspection that they may occasionally per- 
haps be of good effect, as in figs. 319—321, 


(Fig. ae : 
ae sacha phe a a 
(STA 
eeRvitivic at 
Wig. 820, : ete 
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(Fig. 321.) 
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The example already quoted in fig. 301, p.462, may also, as remarked in the 
end of section 257, p. 462, be regarded as such a succession of harmonies. 
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(2.) Secondary Cadences. 
: § 262. 

We denominate that harmonic step a secondary cadence, in which a sec- 
ondary four-fold chord is followed by a three-fold chord belonging to the same 
key. 

Secondary cadences, like their prototype—the principal cadences, divide 
themselves into natural secondary cadences, and false secondary cadences. 


(a.) Natural secondary cadences. 
§ 263. 


In like manner as every principal four-fold chord is most naturally followed 
by that three-fold chord which is situated three degrees higher (§ 253,) so 
also every secondary four-fold chord is most naturally followed by the three- 
fold chord which is situated three degrees higher and which belongs likewise 
to the same key. 

A natural secondary cadence is accordingly that harmonic succession in 
which a secondary four-fold chord is followed by a three-fold chord, belong- 
ing to the same key and situated a fourth higher; or, in other words, in which 
a secondary four-fold chord is succeeded by the step of a fourth in the same 
key to-the three-fold chord situated a fourth higher than itself. Such is the 
case in figs, 322—324, 


ies a (Fig. ‘i « 
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(Fig. 324. i) (k.) 


(Fig. 324. 1.) (m.) (1.) 
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(Fig. 324. q.) (7.) (s.) | KS 
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Fig. 324. ii.) (kk) (I) (mm.) 
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The following table exhibits a synoptical view of all possible harmonic steps 
of this species: 
In a large key: 
Troyer tose TV an —yn LV tv ir ev —ir, Ovi is 


e4 ° ma 4 4e oe 4. 4 
o In a small key: 
—, °1'’—V, , Iw—evit, VIF—°1n1, ——. 
e 4 4e 4e 


(Thus again fewer in the small key than in the large.) 


§ 264, 


It is to be particularly remarked of the cadence °11’—V, that the four-fold 
chord with small fifth, contained in it, is, as we know, frequently transformed 
by the elevation of the third, and in such a case usually occurs also with 
a ninth; as e. g. in fig. 324 wi—nn, above. 

We may here take occasion to examine more minutely and fully what, at 
an earlier period, we could only allude to, (§ 148, No. 7, p. 286,) namely, 
that such an elevation of the third is the peculiar property of that four-fold 
_ chord which is situated on the second degree of a small key. ‘The proof of 
this lies in the fact that this species of transformation is so natural to that 
four-fold chord with small fifth which occurs in the harmonic succession °11" 
—V, (e. g. in the succession °)’—3 in a-minor;) but not to that which occurs 
in the succession °vi1'—111 (e. g. in the succession °i’—¢ in C-major;) since 
the ear, after hearing the chon ‘G’, transformed by the elevation of the 
third, always expects, not the smadl three-fold chord g,found in the previous 
key C-large, but rather very decidedly the large three-fold chord ¥2,foreign 
to the previous key and peculiar to the key a-minor, (comp. Fig. 324, nn and 
oo, p. 470;) aclear proof, that the ear takes the harmony °{’, immediately 
upon hearing it with the elevated third, not as a three-fold chord of the sev- 
enth degree.in a large key, but as a: °11’, (Comp. § 202,) and hence that the 
elevation of its third is really a characteristic mark of that four-fold chord 
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with small fifth which belongs to the second degree,of a small key. (Comp. 
figs. 123—140, pp. 210—237. 

The fact that harmonic combinations sometimes transiently occur in pas- 
sages belonging to a large key which (harmonic combinations) appear like a 
chord of the above mentioned species, while in fact they have arisen in en- 
tirely another way, namely by lowering the fifth of the dominant chord of 
transition, has already been adverted to in § 94, p. 215. 


§ 265. 


In like manner as the principal cadences are less perfect in the inversions, 
than they are in the fundamental position, so it is also with the secondary 
cadences. They are particularly imperfect when the four-fold chord appears 
in the second inversion, as in fig. 324, g, p. 468. They are far better in the 
first inversion, as in fig. 324, h, p. 468; or even in the third, as in fig. 324, 
1, p. 469. 

Moreover, the three-fold chord which follows the four-fold chord appears 
better also in the fundamental position, than in an inversion, particularly the 
second inversion, as in fig. 324, k, 2, p. 469. | 

We have only to observe in respect to the peculiarity of the cadence °11!— 
v, that when the first chord in it occurs with an elevated third, the position 
of the second inversion in such a case does not appear at all imperfect. 
(See § 91, B. p. 213.) 

Many other examples of natural secondary cadences are to be found in 
figs. 146—153, pp. 238, 244—248. 


(b.) False secondary cadences. 
§ 266. 


A false secondary cadence is (according to § 253) that harmonic step in 
which a secondary four-fold chord is followed by some other three-fold chord 
than that which is situated three degrees higher than the secondary four-fold 
chord. 

All possible cases of this species are presented by the following table: 

In a large key: 
1#—], [*—11, [*—11, [7—V, [?¥—v1, [?—°vn; 
w—in, m’—m1, m’—IV, w’—vi, mu" *vi, m’—I; 
wi —iur, mi—IV, mi’—V, mi’—°vu, m’—I, °11’—n; 
IV?—IV, IV*#—V, IV?*—v1, IV?¥—-I, IV#—n, IV7—1m- 
vi—vi, vi'—°vu, vi’—I, vi’—1m, vi7—IV, vi7—V; 
°vin’—°vir, Cvir’—I, °vn’—n, °vin’—IV, °vn’—V, °vn?—v1. 
—_ —— 


~~ ~—e_ ~_—= ~ —_— 
1 pa) 3 i 5 6 vd 
In a small key: 
on’ —II, , “m’—tv, °n’—VI, °n?7—°vir, °u7—1; 


ivi—rv, iv7—V, 1v’—VI, w—1, w7—°n, ————;; 
VI?—VI, VI%—°vn, VI7—1, —, Vi?—-1v, VI?—V. 


§ 267, 
All this collection of harmonic successions forms rather an unfruitful field, 


since it is but seldom that a cadence of this sort can be introduced with good 
60 
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effect. Proof of this fact is afforded even by those examples of such succes- 
sions which are quoted in books of instruction; e. g. in Koch,* figs. 328— 
330: 
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Such soos successions maakt Aiier be cere if used at all, in such forms 


as are found in figs, 325—327, and 331: : 
(Fig. 325.) (Fig. 326.) 
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*In Handbuch der Harmonic, § 187. 
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§ 268 


The harmonic succession 17—I, or °117—1, when the harmony I or 1 occurs 
in it in the fourth-sixth position, merits particular consideration; for, to this 
succession under such'circumstances applies what was said in § 250, b, in 
relation to the succession 1—I or °11—1; fig. 332. 


(Fig. 332. i.) (k.) | (1.) (m.) | 
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In such cases, moreover, the harmony °n’— is hot unlikely to occur with 
an arbitrarily elevated third: fig. 333. . 


(Fig. 333.4.) | (k.) (1.) 
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More examples are found in figs. 127—140, pp. 212—237. 


REMARK. 


Our theorists do not consider themselves at liberty to regard such successions of chords 
as are mentioned in the foregoing section, as being °x17—I, or °117—1, but conceive them- 
selves obliged to explain them,—though truly in a very affected and far-fetched manner,— 
as something else entirely foreign. Their reasons are as follows: 

In the first place, they suppose, that these successions of chords, if explained as °r17—1, 
would contain an under-second step of the fundamental harmony, which, by the way, is forbid- 
den by the most approved authors. (Remark on § 242, p. 429.) In order to exhonerate them 
from such a reproach, they have devised two different subterfuges. Apparently, say they, 
the harmony I or 1, in such cases, follows the harmony 117 or °117; but these cases must be 
explained in such a manner, that, (a.) 117, or °117, may be considered as being really fol- 
lowed by V, this V being only———omitted ;—or, (6.) so that the fourth-sixth chord may be 
regarded as being here only a chord of suspension, whose fundamental harmony is, accord- 
ingly, not I or 1, but V or V’.—I must say, that even if I believed in that prohibition itself, 
still, the manner in which the succession of chords in question is defended against the re- 
proach of transgressing it, would be very unsatisfactory tome. It appears to me, moreover, 
that I have already said enough in my previous remarks, as well in answer to the reproach 
itself, as in refutation of both the defenses proposed, to save me the trouble of here going 
into a detailed exposure of the whole unnecessarily ingenious fiction. 

In the second place, learned musical inquirers find in sucha succession of chords a ‘‘sta- 
tionary seventh’’ and are at great pains to combine this stationariness with the rules which 
they have already once invented in respect to the progression of the seventh.* We shall 
speak of this ‘stationary seventh’’ in the doctrine of the carriage of voices. (Remark on 


* Leipz. allgem. mus. Ztg. XII Jahrg. N. 58. u. f. S. 921, 
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§§ 320 and 392, pp. 531, 621.) We will only say here, that if in this case, as also in a 
thousand others which daily occur, the seventh does not move, it would have been better 
rather, not to have made the rule that every seventh must move. Here, as well as in so 
many other cases, together with the unnecessary rules themselves, might have been spared 
also the unnecessary trouble of inventing miserable subterfuges and apologies for their so 
called exceptions. 


(D.) oF THOSE HARMONIC STEPS IN WHICH A FOUR-FOLD CHORD IS FOLLOWED 
BY ANOTHER FOUR-FOLD CHORD IN THE SAME KEY. (EVITATIONS OF 
CADENCES IN THE SAME KEY.) 


§ 269. 


Thus far we have become acquainted with three principal species of har- 
monic successions in the same key, namely (A.) those in which a three-fold 
cord is followed by a three-fold chord, (B.) those in which a three-fold chord 
is followed by a four-fold chord, and (C.) those in which a four-fold chord is 
followed by a three-fold chord, all in the same key. But if, (D), we cause 
a four-fold chord to be followed, not by any three-fold chord belonging to the 
same key, but either by another four-fold chord in the same key,—or by some 
harmony foreign to*the key,—we make no cadence, we avoid making one, 
we avoid or evitate the cadence; and hence we are accustomed to denomi- 
nate those harmonic successions in which a four-fold chord is followed by 
something else than a three-fold chord belonging to the same key, evita- 
tions of cadences, or evitated, avoided cadences. 

In the present connection, where we are treating only of harmonic succes- 
sions in one and the same key, we will consider merely those evitations of 
cadences likewise, which belong to the same key, leaving those which are 
connected with digressive modulations for another place. Accordingly, we 
shall here attend only to those in which a four-fold chord is followed by another 
four-fold chord in the same key. 

_ Here, again, a distinction arises on the question, whether the four-fold 
chord comes after a principal four-fold chord or after a secondary four-fold 
chord. In the first case we avoid a principal cadence, and in the second a 
secondary cadence. The evitation of a principal cadence by means of a four- 
fold chord following a principal four-fold chord and belonging to the same 
key, may be seen in fig. 334, 2. 

(Fi na 334. soir 


ster 


SS Se 


Fig. 334, &, on the contrary, exhibits an evitation of a secondary cadence by 
means of such a four-fold chord. 


§ 270. 


The following table affords a synoptical view of the manner in which a 
principal or secondary four-fold chord may be followed by another four-fold 
chord in the same key, or, in other words, shows how a principal or secon- 
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dary cadence can be avoided by a principal or secondary four-fold chord 
belonging to the same key, both in a large and in a small key. 


(1.) Evitations of principal cadences in the same key. 


In a large key: 
Vi—vi', V’—evi’, V'—I,* V'—i1', V’—1', V'—IV?; 


Qe 3e e4 5Be Ge og 
In a small key: 
vi_VI? diner bade: he Sealed MEP 
See” a See 
22 5° 27 


(2.) Evitations of secondary cadences in the same key: 
In a large key: 
Ptr Lt eh Sl VE, ioe, Lt—avit: 
init’, 1 eV eer vi, —1 FS 
mi—IV,* m—V", ri7—vi?, ma?—evin? an? —I1F, ni’ —117; 
IV?t—V?, [Vt¥—vi', [V#—°vnir’, IV7—I? [Vt—n'’, IV—IV7#—1117; 
vi—evin’, vr'—1 7, vit—ar7, vi’—ni’, viI—IV*t, vi7—V’; 
Ovint—TF, va? —11", Pvir?——-1n’, Pvi7—I VF, Svi?——V7, vit’——vi’. 


“ee “er “eee we = “ewe 
2 3 me 5 6 7 
In a small key: 
, °n7—1V7, on7—V", o7,7__ VIF 7 : 
Iv7—Y" w’—VIt# ——, ; Iv’—°11’ —— ; 
at era) jf TPs ye sae Ge : VI'—1v', VI¥—V?. 
2 3 oe 3 6 7 
hp 


To adduce examples of each of these numerous possible cases and to 
speak of their respective merits severally, would lead us entirely too much 
into detail. Without attempting, therefore, to exhaust the subject, we must 
satisfy ourselves with the few following remarks. 

In the first place, a great part of these harmonic successions are not 
adapted to use, because the laws of preparation cannot be preserved in them. 
Comp. § 251, p. 454. 

It may be remarked, in general, of the other harmonic successions of this 
species, that the most natural succession of one four-fold chord after another 
in the same key, is that which forms the step of a fourth, i. e. when one four- 
fold chord is followed by another a fourth higher, as e. g. in fig. 337. 


(Fig. 837. ¢.) (k) | 
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ae 537. « (m.) 
Sea 
ees a a A 
oe oer 


Comp. figs 338, 339 below.—All the rest are more or less unusual and are 
seldom of good effect. Not, however, to be entirely without examples, and 
some too which are not really bad, see second steps of this sort in figs. 
335 and 336,—/fifih steps in figs. 340 and 341,—-sizxth steps in figs. 342 and 
344,—seventh steps in figs. 345 and 346: 
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(The e° of the fifth chord in fig. 343, above, would perhaps admit of being 
explained also as.a suspension or transition before the d of the following 
chord, as we shall see in the sequel.—The reason why the succession 
°r7—V" in fig. 341, above, is not repulsive, lies chiefly in the circumstance 
that a new phrase commences with °11’. The third and fourth measures 
are a repetition of the first and second. The second measure ends the phrase 
with the chord V’, and the fifth measure commences the same phrase anew, 
only an octave higher. (§ 241, No. 7,-p. 422.) 


Ezercise. 


Here, at the close of our treatment of the different harmonic progressions 
in the same key, I would recommend, as an exercise, to review §§ 243--271 
and to transpose the note examples quoted therein into several other keys. 
The beginner may also try to present them in other positions and inversions. 
And if, in such a case, this or that succession of chords does not sound right, 
let him conclude, that, though the cause may indeed lie in this position itself 
(§ 241,) yet it may very often also be found in the fact that he has, in pre- 


» 
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senting these successions of chords, committed errors against the principles 
regulating the carriage of voices ,—principles which he does not yet under- 
stand and with which he is to become acquainted hereafter. 

It will also afford the beginner an interesting occupation, to try the experi 
ment himself of those harmonic successions of which we have given no 
examples; and for this purpose, a wide, and as yet unexhausted field of labor, 
is pointed out, particularly by §§ 251, 252 and 270, The remarks just 
made above relative to the carriage of voices, apply here also. 


(III.) DIGRESSIVE HARMONIC SUCCESSIONS. 
§ 272. 


We have thus far considered those harmonic successions which consist of 
two harmonies belonging to one and the same key. We will now attend also 
to those in which one harmony is followed by another belonging to a different 
key from the preceding: digresswe harmonic successions. 

Since, to make a digression or digressive modulation, is nothing more nor 
less, than to cause a combination of tones to be heard which the ear, for some 
reason, recognizes as belonging to,another key than the preceding, and as 
“we have already (§S§ 191—225, pp. 386—406) fully shown when and by 
what means a harmony appears as belonging to a new key, it follows, that 
we have thus already treated a great and essential part of the doctrine of 
digressive harmonic successions beforehand. 


(A.) AN ENUMERATION OF ALL THE POSSIBLE DIGRESSIVE HARMONIC 
SUCCESSIONS, 
§ 273. 


According to the definition given in §§ 183 and 229, pp. 327 and 409, a 
digressive modulation is 

(1.) @ harmonic step or change of harmonies whereby at the same time is 
effected 

(2.) a change of keys—a step is taken into the realm of another key. 

If we consider these digressive modulations 

(No. 2) only in their property as a succession of keys or as a change of keys, 
and thus merely inquire whence and whither, i. e. from what key and into what 
key the digressive modulation is made ? or, in other words, if we merely ask, 
how many different successions of one key to another are conceivable, we 
find, as already estimated, (in § 188*, p. 333,) that there may be forty-six. 

But if we regard that degressive modulation in the aspect presented by 

(No. 1.) and inquire, not merely, whence and whither the degression is 
made, but also from which harmony of the previous key and to which harmony 
of the new key the harmon step is made, it will be readily seen, that in this 
respect each of the 46 different digressions enumerated in the place above 
referred to, can be made again in many essentially different ways by many 
essentially different combinations of harmonies, and that by this means there 
arises a far greater multiplicity of possible digressive modulations. We 
have already estimated their number in § 227, p. 407, and shown that it 
amounts to 6,616. ; 
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(B.) GENERAL REMARKS UPON THE MERITS OF DIGRESSIVE HARMONIC 
SUCCESSIONS. 
§ 274, 


It has already been remarked in §§ 241 and 242, that each of the above 
mentioned 6,616 cases is essentially different from all the rest, that each 
has, accordingly, its own peculiar merits and is subject to its own distinct 
and peculiar rules, so that what is true of the one is not necessarily true of 
the others, and hence that this immense field cannot be exhausted by a few 
sweeping general rules but would demand for this purpose an individual 
estimate of the merits of all these different cases, and that such a detail 
would necessarily be attended with an undue and immoderate copiousness. 
Who would undertake fully to examine the question, ‘‘ which of the 46 
different digressive modulations enumerated in § 188, pp. 333 and 334, are 
allowable ? and in which of the 6616 ways enumerated in the passage 
above referred to, (§ 227, pp. 407 and 408,) they are allowed, or not allow- 
ed, to be made ?—in what cases, under what forms, in what positions, or 
other transformations of the one or the other chord, or of both, in which 
light or heavy part of the measure, and under what other favorable or unfa- 
vorable circumstances, is it well, or ill, or perhaps forbidden to make one. 
or another of the 46 different digressive modulations in one or another of 
the 6616 different ways?’? Who would undertake to exhaust this field ? 
Indeed, were we to be only as copious in respect to these 6616 cases, as we 
have been in respect to the 272 fundamental successions in the same key, 
(S§ 243—271,) this even would lead us entirely too far into detail. 

We are compelled, therefore, in this case, to satisfy ourselves with simply 
presenting the few things that can be said in a general way upon the merits 
of the different digressive fundamental steps,and furnishing some individual 
examples for illustration; and then with merely glancing over the whole 
wide field collectively, just for the purpose of spending a moment in consid- 
ering a few of the more important species of digressive modulations. 


§ 275. 


We must here again repeat, that, however diverse are the effects of the 
many different possible digressive modulations, we still dare not uncondition- 
ally reject any one of them as absolutely unfit for use, partly because there 
is scarcely any one which does not admit of being palliated and improved by 
the interposition of suitable softening means, and partly also because 
really harsh and rough transitions may often be appropriate and adapted to 
the particular expression intended, and indeed sometimes even quite neces- 
sary. When, e. g. in Beethoven’s battle of Vittoria, the storming march in 
Ab-major suddenly and without any intermediate harmony whatever, turns 
into A-major, then in like manner immediately rushes into Bph-major, then 
directly into B-major, and at last still more impetuously into Ep-major*, we 
have an entire series of transitions which, it is true, are the farthest possi- 
ble from being agreeable, and indeed they are almost horrible; but yet, 
considering the place in which they occur, they constitute a most splendidly 
striking and impressive representation.—So also Haydn, in his description 
of Chaos, makes use of harmonic successions which, taken in musical com- 
positions of a different species, would be as bad as they are here good. 
The same is true also of many other cases. 


*See my review in Nr. 145 n. 146 der Jenaischen Liter. Zeitung v. I. 1816. 
61 
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(C.) CLASSIFICATION OF THE DIFFERENT DIGRESSIVE MODULATIONS ACCORDING 
TO THE HARMONY BY WHICH THEY ARE EFFECTED. 


§ 276. 


What has been said in the foregoing section is nearly all that admits of 
being said in general, relative to the merits—the agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness of the different digressive harmonic successions. ‘Thoroughly and 
individually to investigate all the conceivable digressive fundamental suc- 
cessions, would, as heretofore repeatedly observed, require an entirely too 
tedious detail. 

In order, however, not to leave the subject wholly untreated, we will take 
a cursory survey of all the different digressive fundamental successions, 
according to the following divisions. We will, namely, inquire, by whai 
harmony the digression is effected,—whether by the leading chord, by the 
harmony of the first degree, or by that of the second degree, or by that of 
any other degree, of the new key. 


§ 277. 


Most of ali the digressions that occur are effected by the three-fold chord 
of the first degree, or by the four-fold chord or three-fold chord of the fifth 
degree, i. e. by L or 1, or by V’ or V.—More rarely digressive modulations 
are effected by the three-fold or four-fold chord of the fourth or of the sec- 
ond degree, i. e. by LV or IV®, 1v or 1v’;—or by 11,—mn’", °n or °1r’;—and 
still more rarely by all the rest. | 

We will first consider those digressions which are made by one of the 
most essential harmonies of the new key, namely by 1,1, V, V’, IV, or 1v, 
in which, accordingly, the leading chord is one of the most essential har- 
monies of the new key; and afterwards those which are effected by secon- 
dary chords of the new key. 


(1.) Digressive modulations by the three-fold chord of the fist 
degree of the new key,—by | or 1. 
§ 278. 


The first species of these digressive modulations are those which are 
effected by directly commencing a new phrase, section, or period by a new 
tonic three-fold chord. Several examples of such digressions have already 
been quoted (in § 205, pp. 348 and 349.) 

This species of digression is sometimes expressed also by the term falling. 
Thus, e. g. it is said of a piece of music, that it falls into 4p; that the 
Minuet is in D-major, but, that, in the trio, it falls into b-minor, &c. 

A second species of transitions by the new tonic harmony itself, consists of 
those which are effected by the aid of the fourth-sixth position. We have 
already observed (§ 241, No. 9, pp. 428 and 429,) that transitions of this 
species are, for the most part, very smooth and often extremely agreeable. 

It will be particularly recollected, from what was said at the end of § 241, 
that very frequently, after the dominant chord of transition, the previous 
tonic chord recurs in the fourth-sixth position. 

A third species consists of those which are effected by the appearance of 
a new tonic harmony in other well known positions (§ 207, in *2, pp. 352 
and 353. ) 

Finally, those cases also belong here in which a three-fold chord occurs 
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which, from the principle of inertia, impresses itself on the ear as a new I 
or 1, even though in itself it is not foreign to the previous key. 


(2.) Digressions by the harmony of the fifth degree of the new 
key,—by V", or V. 
§ 279. 


The digressive modulations which are made by the harmony of the fifth 
degree of the new key, by V, or V’, especially the latter, are likewise very 
frequent, and indeed the most so of all. 

(.4.) The digressive modulations effected by the principal four-fold chord 
of aa new key are as decidedly among the most unequivocal in their char- 
acter, as this harmony is the most unequivocal! of all in itself. (§ 158, p. 
305.) Fig. 347: 
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Not every digressive modulation, however, can be effected by the principal 
four-fold chord, taken by itself alone, because even this harmony is equivo- 
cal, partly (a) in respect to the mode (as large or small—major or minor,) 
and in part (6.) enharmonically; its transformations, in particular, (c.) are 
at one time subject to simple and (d.) at another time to enharmonic equivo- 
calness. 

(a.) A digressive modulation from C-major to E-major, ae, instance, can- 
not be immediately effected by the chord 3§’; for, though this harmony i is 
indeed the dominant four-fold chord of E-major, it is also that of e-minor ; 
and hence, if the chord 33’ is heard after C-major, it appears, according to 
the principle of inertia, not as V’ of E-major, but as V’ of e-minor. If, 
however, the chord $6 as I immediately follows this 33’, then indeed a new 
digression i is actually made into E-major; but this was not the case on the 
mere introduction of the harmony 3§’, the modulation at first being made 
merely into e-minor. Fig. 348: 

(Fig. 348.) 
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So likewise, if we would pass from a-minor into e-minor, by means of the 
dominant of transition 35’, still this chord, as we have ‘already observed 
(§ 209, pp. 357 and 358,) points rather to E-major, than to e-minor, and 
that too even when a small ninth is added to it. Comp. fig. 349: 


(Fig. 349. i.) (It) (1) (m.) 
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(b.) If we would pass, say, from a-minor to Bb-major by ff’, the princi- 
pal four-fold chord of the key Bb-major, still the ear will easily take this 
chord, not as $7’, but as °f’, as in examples fig. 350, 2 and k: 
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If, however, the harmony 33} follows this chord, as in fig. 350, k, above, 
then indeed a real transition is made into Bh-major, but the foregoing chord 
would not, of itself, have transferred the ear into this key, (comp. fig. 204, 
pp. 353 and 354.),unless perhaps by being several times repeated. (See § 
214, at the end, p. 365.) 

(c.) Or would we pass, say from a-minor to c-major by means of the prin- 
cipal four-fold chord @%" with a large ninth and the omission of the funda- 
mental tone, yet the ear would, in most cases, far sooner take this chord for 
°%7 and thus for °1", of the previous key a-minor, than for @&’. If, how- 


ever, the harmony €, as I, follows the chord [b f a d], fig. 351, 4, 
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then, it is true, by the appearance of this chord, a digressive modulation is 
made into C-major, but this was not done by the foregoing chord, which 
appeared to the ear decidedly as a: °n’, and after which it was much more 
inclined to expect 3G, as in fig. 351. k. above. 

(d.) So also if we would pass e. g. from a-minor into c-minor, by the 
principal four-fold @¥’ with small ninth and omission of fundamental tone, the 
ear would understand such a chord as [B d f ah. certainly not as @&", but 
clearly as [B d f g*], and therefore would take it for—J%§’, as V’, not of 
c-minor, but of the previous key a-minor; and it would only be after the 
chord £ should have followed this chord, that a digressive modulation would 
really be made into c-minor (a modulation, too, not of the most agreeable 
effect.) Fig. 352: | 


(Fig. 352.) 
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Thus it is seen, that even the principal four-fold chord is not capable of 
unequivocally establishing every digressive modulation. 


§ 280. 


Digressive modulations, moreover, which are effected by the principal 
four-fold chord of the new key, when the latter is a key far remote from the 
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foregoing, are attended also with the entire harshness of the remote digres- 


sion, unless they are softened by other means. See, e. g. the digression 
from d-minor, to b-minor, fig. 364. 


(Fig. 354.) 
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(Comp. § 241, No. 8, towards the end.) 


§ 281. 
If the harmony preceding the principal four-fold chord be itself a four- 


fold chord, then the harmonic succession belongs to the class of digressive 
evitations of cadences, (§ 263,) e.g. Fig. 355: 


(Fig. 355.4) (&) —_(L) (m.) (n.) 
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REMARK. 

Vogler* explains the harmonic succession in fig. 355, n, above, as unallowable, partly 
because the digression skips over one degree, (comp. remark on § 189, p. 335.) and partly 
because the f, instead of resolving itself, remains stationary. We have remarked upon 
the former point in the place referred to, and the latter will come under discussion in the 
doctrine of resolution. (Comp. remark on § 268, p. 473.) 

Theorists usually explain the harmonic succession €7—€7’ also, (see the above exam- 
ple, fig. 355, J. above,) not indeed as forbidden, but of so doubtful admissibility that they 
do not feel at liberty to let it pass as allowable, except it be excused by fictitious apulogies 
under the name of ‘an anticipation of a transient note!’? We shall resume this subject 
in the doctrine of resolution. 

Entire series of these evitated cadences may be seen in fig. 356,—also 
in 357, where the principal four-fold chords all appear with a small ninth 


(Fig. 356.) 
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In S, Tonsetzkunst S. 41, § 15, and 8. 70, § 64. 
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(Fig. 357.) 
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Successions of this latter species were favorite modulations with our 
Gluck, who, whenever he had anything of special import to express, scarce- 
ly thought of using any other artificial means for his purpose, than these 
series of diminished seventh chords. Almost every page of his operas 
affords proof of this fact. 


§ 282. 

The different effects of digressive modulations made by the principal four- 
fold chord, depend, in general, very much upon the question, what harmony 
immediately precedes the leading chord. ‘Thus, e. g: the digression from 
g-minor to d-minor by the harmony & or @’ is not, in itself, remote; but 
when the chord @ or Q’ comes directly after the harmony of the sixth de- 
gree of the key g-minor, this digression assumes an air of harshness and 
almost of wildness. I have designedly employed the harshness of such a 
combination in fig, 398, 
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where a digressive modulation is made in this way, from g-minor, by @, 
into d-minor, and then from d, by the three-fold chord ¥&, into a. 


§ 283. 


(B.) But even the mere three-fold chord of the fifth degree of the new 
key, though in itself it is far more equivocal than the principal four-fold 
chord, may still, through the operation of the principle of inertia, very often 
alone serve as a leading chord; e. g. in all digressive modulations from a 
large key into its relatives of the ascending line: as C: I—G: V, fig. 
359, 1. 


(Fig. 359. 2.) (k.) (1.) (m.) (n.) (0.) 
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(A digressive modulation from a Sail sie into its nearest relatives in the 
ascending line, is more equivocal,—e. g. from a-minor, by means of the 
chord 3§, into e-minor,—for the reason mentioned at the end of (a) in § 279, 
p. 481, fig. 359, k, 1, above.) ‘The same is true of digressive modulations 
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from a small key into its nearest relatives in the descending line: e. g. a: 
1—d: V; fig. 359, m, p. 484; : a a large key into the small keys of its 
lateral relatives on the right si C: I—a: V, in fig. 359, n. p. 484;— 
from a small key into its nearest Plaiyes of the large key on the left side: 
e. g. a: 1—C: V, in fig. 359, o. p. 484. 

A whole series of digressive modulations merely by the gdominant three- 
fold chord of the new key, is found in fig. 360: 
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The digression g: V—F: V. in fig. 361 is particularly beautiful : 
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§ 284, 


These species of digressive modulations also frequently appear as evitated 
cadences. ‘Thus, the transition from E-major into ¢#-minor and G#-major | 
in fig. 362 arises from nothing more than an evitation of a secondary ca- 
dence (E: 1’—g# V) effected by a three-fold chord foreign to the key: 
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(3.) Digressive modulations by the three-fold chord of the 
Jourth degree of the new key, by IV, or iv. 
§ 285. 
Those digressive modulations which are made by the three-fold chord of 


the fourth degree of the new key, are less frequent than the preceding. 
Fig. 363 : 
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(Fig. 363. 6.) 
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But they are, not unfrequently, of the finest effect. ‘Thus, the captivating 


passage from the sestetio of the second act in Mozart’s Don Giovanm, fig. 
364, 
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is nothing more nor less than a digressive modulation from Eb mto Ap by 
the three-fold harmony of the fourth degree of the latter key. 

In like manner a digressive modulation is made from C-major into F-ma- 
jor by means of the large three-fold chord 33) as the harmony of the fourth 
degree of F'-major, in the scene of Donna Anna in the second act, in the 


‘allegretto in F-major, in the fourth and fifth measures. 


So also in fig. 365, 
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two digressive modulations immediately follow each other by the three: 
fold chord of the fourth degree. 


The similar digression from C-major to F-major by F: IV, in fig. 366, 


o 
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(Rig. 366.) 
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is worthy of remark, because the chord preceding the digression is that of 
the fifth degree of the previous key (@%); by which arrangement, the di- 
gressive modulation becomes far more striking to the ear. 


Several examples of digressive modulations by means of the three-fold 
chord of the fourth degree are found in figs. 223 and 236 m. pp. 371 and 
409. 


s 


§ 286 
It will be perceived, farther, that these digressive modulations by IV or 
iv are made more frequently into the relative keys of the descending line. 
These digressive modulations are, moreover, least striking in cases where 
the modulation returns into the original key after a half digression upwards, 
fig. 367 1 and k: 
(Fig. 367. i.) (k.) 
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The reason is, that the ear is not disinclined to take the three-fold chord @&% 
in both examples directly again as C: V orc: V, so that the immediately 
following 4f or £ does not appear as a digression, but merely as the har- 
monic succession VI—V, or V—iv.—The passage quoted in the preceding 
section from the air of Donna Anna is also of this species, 


(4.) Dugressive modulations which are made by one of the 
secondary harmonies of the new key. 


§ 287, 


This field, from the very nature of the case, is far more barren than the 
preceding, partly because in general the secondary harmonies of a key are 
more rarely used than its most essential ones, and partly also because these 
last, as belonging most immediately and appropriately to their key, can most 
definitely characterize it. 
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Still, however, digressive modulations by secondary harmonies of the new 
key are not only possible, but many of “a are even rather common, as 
we shall soon see. 

Digressive modulations are made by the three-fold chord of the second 
degree, by uor°n. Fig. 368: 


(Fig. 368. i.) a) 
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as a digressive modulation from E}-major into Ab-major by means of the 
harmony 4b: 11; (though it is true indeed, that on hearing this passage 
several times, the ear becomes inclined to take the harmony § directly as 
iv of the key f-small—a key which becomes confirmed by the following 
chord. Regarded in this point of view, the passage would be a digressive 
modulation from Eb-major to f-minor by means of the harmony Iv.)—Pos- 
sibly the chord in question may also, if we choose, be explained as a mere 
apparent chord, as we shall see in the doctrine of transitions. 


Also the digressive modulation from e>-minor to c-minor, found in the 24th 
and following measures of fig. 235, p. 405, may also be regarded as a di- 
gressive modulation by means of the harmony °% as °11 of c-minor, if we 
assume, that, on repeatedly hearing it, the ear, on the appearance of °Y, 
already i in conception hears the following ¢ beforehand. (§ 214 and what 
follows. ) 

An example of a digressive modulation by means of the small four-fold 
chord of the second degree in a large key, is found in fig. 370, 7. 
(Fig. 370. 7.) . . MOZART. 
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Here the digression from e?-minor to Cb-major is made by the harmony 
v7 as 117 of Ch-major;—and so also in fig. 370, k, 
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the transition from a)-minor or g#-minor to F'p-major or E-major by the 
small four-fold chord g’ or f#", as a harmony of the second degree of Fp- 
major or E-major. (Mozart has here also, as we see, for the convenience 


of the violinist, written be a and a, instead of c £> pbb and pbb, ) 
A digressive modulation by the four-fold chord of the second degree in a 
small key is found in fig. 371: 


(Fig. 371.) BEETHOVEN. 
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We have a similar example in fig. 341, p. 477, where the principal ca- 
dence, which is expected after the harmony 33" is avoided in the fifth 
measure by the appearance of the harmony °g", as °’ of f-minor. 


Digressive modulations by this same harmony °11" with an accidentally 
elevated third, we have already seen in large numbers. See, e. g. fig. 372 below: 
(comp. also § 194, fig. 183, § 202, *bb, pp. 339, 340, 346,—fig. 193, § 208, 
bb. pp. 347, 355,—fig. 205, m, § 215, pp. 356, 365,—fig. 218, p. 367.) 

(Fig. 372.) 
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The harmony of the sixth degree of the new key may also occur as a 
leading chord, e. g. fig. 373 7: 


(Fig. 373. i.) 
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It frequently happens, in this species of digressive modulation, that, im- 
mediately after the new VI, the former tonic harmony again appears in the 
fourth-sixth position, as in fig. 373, k: 

(Fig. 373. ke) 
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(Fig. 373. 1.) 
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It sounds rather more harshly when the return of the modulation into the 
former key is effected, not by means of this harmony, but perhaps by V’, so 
that the V’ of the returnmg key immediately follows the VI of the retiring 
key, as in the passage already referred to in fig. 358, p. 484, where the 
return of the modulation from g-minor to d-minor in the third measure is 
made directly by the succession VI—d: V’. 

Digressive modulations by the harmony of the third degree of the new key 
(by 11 or m1") are rare; and that too for the very good reason that this har- 
mony itself seldom occurs. 

For similar reasons, digressive modulations by means of the large four- 
fold chord of the first degree ({*) do not often occur;—equally seldom are 
digressions effected by the harmony of the fourth degree (by IV*), they oc- 
cur in a small key by means of 1v’;—and perhaps the most unfrequent of 
all are made by means of the harmony of the seventh degree (°vit or ovii".) 

These digressive modulations, however, are not in themselves absolutely 
inadmissible; and a careful and full investigation of all the possible cases 
involved in these classes very possibly might lead to many new applications 
of harmony that would be very effective. 


§ 288. 


I have now said all that I could say, without going too much into detail, 
in relation to digressive fundamental successions, and would recommend to 
the reader the same species of exercise that I recommended at the end of 
section 271, pp. 477 and 478. ‘The field here marked out is incomparably 
more rich and extended, than was that in the former case, and thus affords 
still richer materials for farther investigations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MODULATORY FORM OF A PIECE OF MUSIC TAKEN AS A 
WHOLE. 


DIVISION I 
MUSICAL UNITY IN GENERAL. 
§ 289. 


Before we leave the doctrine of modulation, we will make a few cursory 
remarks upon the manner in which a piece of music, taken as a whole, is 
usually constructed in reference to modulation. 

The first and most general law here, is that of the umity of the key. Ordi- 
narily, in every piece of music as a whole, one key prevails as the principal 
key, so that the piece runs chiefly in this key and thus renders this key the 
prevailing one throughout. It is not intended by this, however, that we must 
not, in a single instance, digress from the key once assumed. We may, 
with perfect propriety, often pass into the accessory keys; but still, the key 
once assumed as the principal key must always be the predominant one,— 
the piece must be kept, through most of its extent, in this key, and, at least 
ordinarily, must begin and end in it. | / 

The law of musical unity holds good, moreover, not only of every piece of 
music which, of itself, constitutes a whole, but also of several pieces which 
are so connected with each other that they all together properly constitute, 
only one piece. Thus, e. g. even entire and long finales of operas may be 
treated as large connected wholes, as single, entire pieces of music. The 
first finale in Mozart’s Don Giovanni is, as a whole, in C-major, notwith- 
standing the fact that, at one time, a minuet in F-major occurs in the middle 
of the piece, at another, other dances in G-major, again a terzett in Bh- 
major, and still again other pieces in Ep-major, in C-major, &c. 

it is therefore no violation of the above rule, if, of several such individ- 
ual pieces of music forming together one whole, the one or the other, con- 
sidered alone by itself, ends in a different key from that in which it began. 
Thus, e. g. an air may begin with a Largo in C-major, which in the sequel 
passes into a-minor and, without closing, immediately changes into an Alle- 
gretto in a-minor; this 4llegreito itself perhaps digresses into e-minor, and, 
moreover, instead of closing in it, makes a transition perhaps into a Presto 
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in G-major, which last then finally closes, not in G-major, but in C-major 
and thus in the same key in which the air began. 

Moreover, among several pieces, not indeed immediately connected with 
each other, but yet belonging together, it is proper to observe a unity of the 
key; e. g. in a symphony or a sonata, the first piece, say the first allegro, 
and the finale, should be written in one and the same key, and the middle 
portions—adag®, scherzo, &c., should, in cases where they are not written 
in the same key, be written in the relatives of that key.—It is true indeed, 
that writers are often not very exact about this matter; while, at the same 
time, we not unfrequently find, on this point, in the works of our ablest 
composers, a very great degree of unity which can scarcely be attributable 
g. that Mozart’s Zauber- 
fléie begins and closes in Ep-major ?—his Idomeneo in D ?—the Abduction 
(Entfiihrung) in C ?—-that his Don Juan begins: in d-minor and ends, not 
indeed in d-minor, but yet in D-major ?—that, in masses, which usually con- 
sist of five principal parts, distinct and separate from each other, either all 


to accident. Could it well be a pure accident, e. 


these five parts almost always are written in one and the same key or in 
nearly related keys, and at least the first and last pieces in one and the 
same key ? | 

There may be cases, moreover, in which it is perfectly proper, not to ob- 
serve this unity. ‘Thus, e. g. in a scene of an opera which in the sequel is 
to pass into a character very different from that of its beginning, it is en- 
tirely proper to end the piece in a different key from that in which it began. 

It is, particularly, not uncommon to change pieces of music which com- 
mence in a small key into the large key, in the second half of them, and tq 
continue them in the latter to their end. ‘Thus, (to adduce a well known 
example),the first base air in Haydn’s Creation (rolling in foaming billows, ) 
commences in d-minor, but is afterwards, at the words ‘‘ gently moving,”’ 
changed into D-major and continues so to the end. In like manner, as 
observed above, Mozart’s Don Juan terminates in a large key, though it 
commences in a small key. Also the piece of music in fig. 234, p. 400, 
beginning in F'#-major, ends in f#-minor. 

The reverse of this case is less frequent, namely, that a piece of music 
beginning in a large key should finally end in a small key. 

Thus much in general upon unity of key in a piece taken as a whole. 
We will now consider more particularly, with what harmonies and harmonic 
successions a prece of music usually begins, what transitions into other keys 
are usually made in the course of a piece, and with what harmonies and har- 
monic successions tt is usual to close a piece. 
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DIVISION II. 


pe Re 


BEGINNING OF A PIECE OF MUSIC. 


§ 290. 


It seems, as it were, to result from the very nature of the case, that a 
piece of music should commence in the key which is to prevail as the princi- 
pal key therein, and that this key should be firmly impressed upon the ear 
before transitions are made into accessory keys. Even if this is not abso- 
lutely necessary, it is at least the most natural and simple way, and there- 
fore the most usual. 

For a like reason, it is natural, proper and common, to commence with 
ihe tonic chord itself, and that too in its fundamental position, without any 
transformation. 

All this is the most natural and the most usual, but yet it is not always 
really necessary. On the contrary, deviations from what is usual may often 
be, not only faultless, but even of positively good effect. 


§ 291. 


(4.) 1 have said, it is usual to let the three-fold tonic harmony, with 
which a piece begins, appear in its fundamental position, and of course 
without transformation. 

But we also find pieces where the tomc harmony appears under some trans- 


formation in the commencement. 
(1.) We not unfrequently find the tonic chord inverted in the commence- 


ment of a piece, particularly often in recitatives, e. g. in fig. 374. 


(Fig. 374.) HAYDN. 
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Such beginnings often occur also in mere two-voiced passages, say for two 
horns, as in the passage from Winter’s Opferfest, fig. 375, 


(Fig. Peas “WINTER. 
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—also in the beginning of one of Haydn’s symphonies, fig. 376, 


$ 
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(Fig. 376.) HAYDN. 
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and in the two-voiced commencement of a violin quartett of Mozart in Bb- 
major, fig. 377: 
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Commencements in the second inversion are more rare than those in the 
first. In the overture to Vogler’s Castor and Pollus, fig. 378, 


(Fig. 378.) 
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the funeral march begins in d-minor with the harmony % in the second in- 
version. 

In a similar manner, in a triumphal march at the closing scene of the 
opera Tancred, I have made the full orchestra commence as in fig. 379: 
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The commencement of one of Joseph Haydn’s violin quartetts in b-minor, 
is also of this species: fig. 380: rf 
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Musical authors were formerly so particular about the commencement of 
a piece with the four-sixth position of a chord, that we find it laid down asa 
rule in our books of instruction, that we must not only begin no piece of 
music in this way, but not even a single section of it. The above mention- 
ed examples, however, show how unfounded is such a prohibition; and 
with what admirably fine effect also, a new period in the middle of a piece 
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may commence with the tonic harmony in the second inversion, is obvious 
to every one, from the passage already referred to (§ 241, No. 9, fig. 253, 
p. 427,) in Mozart’s piano-forte quartett, where, after the hold, a new phrase 
commences with the new tonic chord {Mp in the second inversion. 


§ 292. 

(2.) ‘The fact that the tonic three-fold chord may Scere the beginning 
of a piece with the omission of an interval, is shown by examples already 
quoted above, in figs. 375—378 and 380, pp. 493 and 494. 

Beginnings of this kind are attended with the peculiarity, that the ear, 
hearing at first only two tones, remains for atime in doubt, what harmony 
it is listening to. In fig. 375, p. 493, e. g. it can equally well take the tones 
g® and b either as the harmony of the small three-fold chord g# with the 
omission of the fifth, or as the large three-fold chord 38, in the first inver- 
sion with the omission of the fundamental tone, and consequently it cannot 
tell, especially on the first hearing, whether.the commencement is one in 
g-minor or one in E-major. So also in fig. 376, p. 494, the tones g and eb 
may be taken either as £ in the second inversion without the fundamental 
tone, or as $4} in the first inversion without the fundamental fifth. So like- 
_ wise the commencement in fig. 377, p. 494, may be understood either as ¥ 
or as ¥jp, and that in fig. 378, p. 494, either as $F or as ¥. 

It is true,indeed, that after such a piece of music has several times been 
heard, its commencement ceases to be equivocal, particularly in cases 
where one has already been accustomed to such beginnings in two parts, 
say for two horns, and hence knows pretty well, even on the first hearing of 
them; how they are to be understood. Upon the whole, however, com- 
mencements of this species do not fully possess the property of at once 
impressing the, principal key of the piece upon the ear and therefore are 
properly denominated equivocal. 

An example where this equivocalness is especially perceptible, is afforded 
by the commencement of the above mentioned violin quartett in 6-minor, 
fig. 380, p. 494, which, even as far as into the second measure, seems 
rather to be in D-major, than in 6-minor. | 

But we not unfrequently hear pieces of music commence with the omission 
of even two intervals of the tonic harmony: either with the tonic note alone; 
e. g. in fig. 235, p. 404, or fig. 298, p. 461, or only with the fifth of the 
tonic;—or even, though more rarely, only with the proper third of the tonic 
harmony. 

In commencements of this species, the above mentioned equivocalness is 
still greater, because the ear, on hearing a piece of music begin merely 
with, say the note c, does not know whether it is to regard this note as the 
fundamental tone of @, or of £, as the fifth of £ or of 4f, or as the large 
third of @b or as the small third of a, &c. 

The ear will, indeed, most simply and naturally understand such an indi- 
vidual tone as the tonic note, and, if, e. g. a piece commences with the note 
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c alone, tne ear will assume beforehand, that it is to run in the key of c, 
but whether in C-major or c-minor, is still entirely uncertain. 

On the other hand, this mode of beginning a piece of music affords also 
the advantage, that, after such a dry commencement, the following full har- 
mony makes the more agreeable impression. 

Van Beethoven’s commencement of his symphony in c-minor is rather 
singular. He not only begins with the fifth alone, but continues for several 
measures, and, one may say, almost too long, to keep the ear in suspense as 
to the key to which the unaccompanied tones g e” fd belong. Fig. 381: 
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We must reckon it among the commencements with only a single tone of 
the tonic harmony, that a piece of music very commonly begins in the up- 
beat part of the measure with merely the tone of the fifth degree of the 
scale, as e. g. in fig. 382: 
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The above mentioned beginning of Van Beethoven’s symphonie, fig. 381, 
above, is also of this species. 


§ 293. 

(3.) As the tonic chord, with which a piece of music ordinarily com- 
mences, may be used in an inverted position and with the omission of one 
or two intervals, so a piece may also begin with a broken or harpreggiate 
state of the chord. 

This mode of commencing a piece affords also nearly the same advantage 
as that of beginning merely with a single note; namely, the following full 
harmony is rendered thereby the more satisfactory and agreeable to the ear, 
as e. g. in the commencement of Mozart’s beautiful quartett’in D-major, 
fig. 383, 2, &e. 
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(B.) We have thus far attended to cases in which a piece of music com- 
mences with the tonic harmony, though, indeed, in inverted positions. 


«! ‘a 
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We may, however, not only commence a piece, with the tonic harmony, 
but with some other chord belonging to the key. 

Even commencements with the principal four-fold chord are not very un- 
common. Thus, e. g. one of J. Haydn’s violin quartetts in Bh-major, 
though it begins in the principal key Bb-major, still it does not commence 
with the harmony 3$), but with 4—’, and thus, not with Bb: I, but with Bh 


V’ —fig. 384: 
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In like manner also another of Haydn’s quartetts in G-major commences 
with the harmony G: V’, fig. 385: 
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So also Mozart commences the first recitative of Donna Anna,in Don Gio- 
vanni, in c-minor, with the dominant harmony: fig. 387: 
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Beethoven likewise commences the finale of a violin trio, in a most agree- 
able manner, with V’, and that too with a large added ninth, the omission 
of the fundamental tone, and in the second inversion: fig. 388: 
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In like manner, I have myself commenced a piano-forte sonata in C-ma- 
jor, with the principal four-fold chord having a large added ninth, the fun- 
damental tone omitted, and in the second inversion: fig. 389: 
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‘The commencement of the first finale of Cherubini’s Wassertraéger (water- 
carrier) is of this species. Fig. 390: 
(Fig. 390.) CHERUBINI. 
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The composer has here secured the most splendid effect by causing the 
modulation, amidst this scene of universal excitement and expectation, 
throughout a long crescendo of forty-four full measures, to hang almost 
exclusively upon this dominant chord, only’ occasionally a “transiently 
touching upon the tonic three-fold chord and that too in uns actory and 
imperfect forms, and thus the longer keeping up the e expectation and longing 
of the ear for the tonic chord (§ 253), and raising thé excited tension of the 
auditor’s feelings higher and higher, until at last, with the words, ‘‘ thanks 
fo_thee, kind Providence!” a universal burst of emotion occurs, with the 
more power and effect, on the introduction of the full tonic chord $2 ).—(It. 
is a pity, that this splendid idea should again appear immediately afterwards 
on a trivial occasion, and be misused and debased ,—nhamely when the maid 
determines not to go ‘to the dance. ) 


Commencements with a secondary harmony are somewhat more unusual. 
But yet, Beethoven, inexhaustible in the peculiarities of genius, commences 
a piano-forte sonata in Eb-major with oo four-fold chord of the second 
degree of the scale: fig. 391: EH 
Oe 
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So also in my requiem, the Tenor air No. 3, commences with the harmony 
%° as u of Ab-major, fig. 392,—and a violin quariett in E}-major with the 
three-fold harmony of the second degree of the scale, fig. 393: 
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(C.) We have seen (from §§ 290—293), that pieces of music may begin 
with the tonic harmony, transformed, and that (§ 294) a piece may also 
commence ae some other harmony belonging to the key, besides that 
of the tonic. But we may also, in like manner, commence a piece with a 
harmony which is foreign to the principal key and thus in another key than its 
principal one. 

An example of this is afforded by the well known symphony of Beethoven 
in C-major, No. u, fig. 394: 
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Here the first harmony @’ is foreign to the key; and thus the symphony 
properly begins in F-major, though, indeed, it immediately runs into C- 
major, and from that point onward C-major is treated as the principal key. 

We have another like instance in Cherubini’s Faniska, namely in the 
commencement of the beautiful terzett in 4-major: fig. 395: 
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This commencement really indicates a-minor, and does not pass fully into 
A-major until in the ninth measure. 

In like manner, though less successfully, Beethoven begins the finale of 
his sinfonia eroica in E}-major: fig. 396: 
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This commencement certainly does not excite the feeling of Eb-major, (nor 
is it of very peculiarly happy effect.) 

So also in my mass, No. 3, I have commenced the ‘‘ Donune,’’ in D-ma- 
jor with the harmony 4F#", and thus apparently in b-minor, which, however, 
is soon supplanted by D-major and is accordingly shown to wae been only 
a.secondary key: Fig. 397. 
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In another mass I have attempted to begin the ‘‘ Laudamus,” in F-major, 
in the manner exhibited by fig. 398, 
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and thus as if in g-minor; soon afterwards, however, the succession shows, 
that this g-minor is not to be permanent, but that the principal key is to be 
F-major, and that g-minor merely opened the scene as a secondary key. 


DIVISION III. 
Yana 
MODULATION IN THE COURSE OF A PIECE. 
§ 296. 


There are pieces of music, particularly very small and short pieces, in 
which no digressive modulation of any species occurs, from beginning to 
end. But these, for the most part, are only very unassuming trifles and 
little songs, uch, e. g. as ‘‘ Enjoy life” (“ Freut euch des Lebens,’’) — 
‘* Bloom dear little violet,” (‘‘ Bluhe liebes Veilchen”’), &c., or hunting pie- 
ces for horns, and the like,—pieces whose whole modulatory change usually 
consists simply in the fact, that one period closes with the chord of the dom- 
inant and the following with that of the tonic. Sometimes, indeed, there is 
still less variety than even this, as, e. g. ia the second of the above men- 
tioned songs, in which all the periods uniformly end with the tonic harmony. 


~ 


§ 297. 


But, with the exception of such cases, it is usual to introduce into every 
piece of music, especially those of the longer species, in addition to the 
principal key, half and whole digressive modulations into the accessory 
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keys; and the larger and more extended the piece, the more it admits and 
even requires digressive modulations and those too of the more remote and 
complete character. 

In small pieces, namely, we usually do not introduce many digressions, 
scarcely any entire digression, preferring,in such cases, merely half digres- 
sions and these too, only into the nearly related keys,—for the obvious 
reason, that such a short piece of music would be rendered, by so many 
transitions, especially into remote keys, altogether too diversified and hete- 
rogeneous in its character. 

We, therefore, usually satisfy ourselves in such pieces with half digres- 
sive modulations into the key of the dominant, trom which we soon return 
again into the principal key.—Even the more important pieces of composi- 
tion sometimes limit themselves to this most simple modulatory structure as 
e. g. Mozart’s ‘‘In diesen heil’gen Hallen,” (‘‘in these sacred halis.’’) 

Large and more elaborate compositions, on the contrary, admit and re- 
quire more digressive modulations and more important ones, as is very 
obvious, for a reason the opposite of that for which shorter pieces would not 
bear them, namely, because a long piece, if kept incessantly in one key, 
would be entirély too uniform and monotonous. 

We very properly here, therefore, not only transiently introduce sundry 
digressive modulations, and, among others, those into the more remote keys, 
but even full and complete transitions, which for a time entirely erase the 
impression of the principal key, (though the latter must, indeed, at last be 
brought back again.) 


§ 298. 


The most usual digressive modulations of this species are as follows: 

In pieces composed in the large key, it is usual to make a full digression 
into the large key of the dominant, towards the middle of the piece. Thus, 
e. g. in a symphony or sonata in C-major, a digressive modulation is almost 
always formally made, in the first half, into G-major, and the first part 
usually comes to a perfect close in this key. (To adduce an example which 
is at hand, a principal section in the fourth measure of fig. 228, p-. 391, is 
closed in this manner.—The same occurs also in fig, 229, p. 392. Other 
like instances are found in measures 14—24 of fig. 230, p. 393. Then 
again in measures 12—20 of fig. 231, pp. 395 and 396;—also in measures 
4—8 of fig. 232, p. 397.) 

Besides this digression into the dominant, there are also several others 
into more nearly or more remotely related keys, less usual, indeed, but yet 
not absolutely unusual or the less valuable; they are, namely, all the di- 
gressive modulations into the other most nearly related keys. Thus, e. g. 
in a piece of music in C-major, we at one time make a formal transition 
into F-major, or into a-minor, or c-minor. 

Among the transitions which are not positively unusual, belong those into 
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other keys whose tonic harmonies are to be found in the scale of the princi- 
pal tonic; thus, e. g. transitions into d-minor or e-minor, in a piece in 
-major, because the three-fold harmonies ¥ and g are found in the scale 
of C-major. 

More rarely, transitions are made into still other keys, e. g. into the 
large key of the small third, thus in the key of C-major, for instance, into 
Eb-major,—or into Ap-major, in a piece in F-major, (as in the example 
quoted in fig. 245, p. 422:)—or into the large key of the large third, and 
thus in a piece of music in C-major, for example, into E-major, (as in 
Beethoven’s symphony in c-minor, whole passages in C-major occur, in the 
andante in £b-major;)—or into the large key of the small sixth, and thus 
e. g. into Ab-major, in a piece in C-major, ete. 

All these and similar complete modulations are more rare than those be- 
fore mentioned, but they are not on this account, positively unused and 
much less disallowed. 


§ 299. 


In pieces of music written in the small key, likewise, the complete digres- 
sion into the small key of the dominant is very common; and, accordingly, 
in a piece of music in a-minor, for example, it is usual, towards the middle, 
to make a transition into e-minor, and indeed to terminate the first principal 
section of the piece with a full close in this key.—Meanwhile, however, this | 
species of transition is not so universal, as is that into the large key of the 
dominant in pieces in the large key, (in part, perhaps, because the tonic 
harmony of ¢-minor, the small three-fold chord g,does not belong to the 
scale of a-minor (comp. § 298,) and hence we pretty frequently find pieces 
in the small key, in which a transition is made into the large key of the 
third, rather than into the small key of the dominant, so that in a piece in 
a-minor, e. g. the principal digression is not into e-minor, but into C-major. 

Next to this, the most usual complete digressions occurring in pieces of 
music in the small key, are those into the large key of the sixth, and thus, 
e. g. into F-major, in a piece written in a-minor, (comp. the 20th measure of 
fig. 234, p. 401:)—or those into the small key of the under-dominant, into 
d-minor, in @-minor,—or even those into the large key of the previous tonic 
note: into 4-major in a-minor, (comp. measure 37 of fig. 234, p. 402.) It 
has already been observed at the end of § 289, p. 492, that we not unfre- 
quently, after a transition of this last species, from a small key into a large, 
continue the piece on to the end in the large key and formally terminate it 
in this key, (as is actually done in the piece just referred to.) 

It is less usual, in pieces written in the small key, to meet with complete 
transitions into the large key of the dominant, as, e. g. into E-major, or of 
the small second, as, e. g. into Bb-major,—etc. But still, these transitions 
are neither disallowed nor entirely unused. On the contrary, these and 
other similar less usual transitions may sometimes be employed with per- 


fectly good effect. 
64 
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§ 300. 


All that has been observed from § 296 to the present place, may and 
should be regarded only in the light of general hint, and not as furnishing 
an unalterable and universal rule. 


It is true indeed, that our old theorists believed and taught differently on 
this point. They were not only very particular upon the questions, into 
what accessory keys may we aigr eri in the course of a piece of music, how 
long may we continue in each? &c., but we often find in their works even 
formal prescriptions on this point—regular labels, showing how ahah mea- 
sures one may continue in this accessory key, how many in that, &c.* 

But such an exactness borders very closely upon pedantry. Art is free, 
ought to be free, and does not tolerate such an admeasurement of its limits 
by rod and chain. (Comp. remark on § 301, below.) 


To aman of sense it is superfluous to say, that he is not, without neces- 
sity, without object, and without a sufficient reason, always to be passing 
from key to key at random, that he is not to be incessantly skipping about 
in every piece of music into every possible key, even the remotest, like a 
frantic person, etc. All this, with sensible men, is self-evident.—But, that 
very wide, bold, and even harsh and frequent leaps into widely remote keys, 
may, when taken in the right place, be of striking and of very happy effect, 
has already been shown by examples quoted in § 275, p. 479. Every thing 
here depends upon the sentiment which we wish to express by the piece of 
music, upon the more or less simple or multifarious, calm, or restless and 
impassioned character which we would give to our composition. 


For this reason, the present consideration is less appropriate to the tech- 
nics, than to the Aesthetics, of the musical art. In this latter connection, 
we shall recur to the subject again. 


§ 301. 


So much as this, however, may be said even here, in a technical point of 
view, namely that, in order to produce great effects by digressive modula- 
tions, one must use them sparingly. Digressions are always the spicing of 
modulation;{ and a composer who, in a large or in a small musical produc- 
tion, digresses too often or too much, necessarily thereby blunts the ear of 
his hearer to the effect of the digression; and if, in this case, he would 
produce some particular effect by means ofa digressive modulation, would 
express some marked and striking sentiment by a bold transition, means 
already spoiled by use would fail to be of any service to him, merely be- 
cause the same thing has already been employed too much before; whereas, 
had he heretofore practiced a more wise economy in the use of digressive 


*e. g. in Kirnberger’s Kunst des reines Satzes, Th. 1, Seite 119 n. fig.—in Rousseau’s 
Diction. de Musique, artic. Modulation,—in Sulzer’s Theorie d. K. Art. Ausweichung, 
&e. 

tit will be observed, that the word ‘‘ modulation’’ is here used in the sense of har- 
monic progression. TR. 


/ 
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modulations, it would have afforded him double the effect, even from its 
striking -contrast to the previous simplicity of the modulation—[harmonic 
progression. | 


REMARK. 


Vogler is most pedantically strict relative to the question, into what keys*transitions 
may be made. According to him, we may, in general, pass into no other keys, in a piece 
of music, than into those most nearly related to the principal key! In his treatise on 
composition, § 68, we read as follows: ‘‘ Every piece whether of vocal or of instrumental 
music is named frum a certain tone, and must, in order to preserve its unity, digress into 
no tone which is several degrees remote; consequently, a piece of music in C-major must. 
neither pass into D-major nor into B)y-major, for, should a piece digress into these two 
tones, the small keys B and G@ would be equally near, and of course all unity would be 
gone, and indeed it would no longer be true that the piece is in C, but merely that it be- 
gins and ends in C.”’ He says, again, in § 70: ‘It has sometimes been supposed, that 
we may pass from the large tothe small key in the same piece of music; but if we reflect, 
that even the signature makes a brake of three degrees, and then consider the peculiar 
affinities of the other tone, we must conclude, that we may either digress from C e. g. into 
all other tones, or into none beyond the six above named.’’ Thus he here forbids, not only 
the immediate skip over a degree of relationship (see § 189, remark, p. 335,) but even 
every over-stepping of the circle of the closest relationship, even though it be but that of 
individual diatonic degrees! Indeed, we must not, in a piece in c-minor, e. g. pass at all 
into C-major, or the reverse ! 

After all that we have heretofore said on this subject,—after all that follows from Vog- 
ler’s own beautiful compositions, the refutation of such an interdict would be superfluous. 


§ 302. 


The more frequently digressive modulations occur in a piece of music, 
the more chromatic changes must of course occur in it (§ XXXV, pp. 46 
and 47;) and hence it is usual to say of a passage which digresses much, 
‘that it is very chromatic. This may do as a technical expression; only it is 
to be observed, that a passage or piece of music may also be chromatic in 
wholly a different sense, namely by its containing many chords which are in 
themselves chromatic (§§ 86 and 93.) (Cases of this kind might be termed 
harmonic chromatics.) But, in the third place, a piece may be chromatic 
by containing many chromatic transitions, of which we shall speak here- 
after. (We call cases of this species melodic chromatics.)—In contra-dis- 
tinction from both these varieties, the one first mentioned might be denomi- 
nated modulatory chromatics.)—Indeed, in a certain sense we might call 
every piece of music which is in a transposed, chromatic key (§ 132,) 
chromatic. (Comp. remark on § XVII, p. 30.) 
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DIVISION IV. 
———< 


. ENDING OF A PIECE OF MUSIC. 
(A.) AUTHENTIC ENDINGS. 
§ 303. 


It results from the nature of the case, that a piece of music should not 
only close with that harmony which has been the principal harmony of the 
whole, and thus with the tonic harmony, but also with such a harmonic step 
as is most satisfactory to the ear. This latter property is possessed to the 
greatest extent by the principal natural cadence; and for this reason it is 
usual to close most pieces of music with such a cadence in the principal 
key of the piece. 

An ending of this species has received from antiquity the appellation of 
authentic cadence. 


§ 304. 


For the reason stated in the commencement of the foregoing section, it is 
usual also to present the cadence with which a piece closes, in the most 
perfect possible form (comp. § 255, p. 459,) namely in the fundamental 
position of both harmonies: fig. 399: 
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and indeed the greater, the more elaborate and important, the piece of mu- 
sic, the more perfectly and forcibly does this close become it. 
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We are accustomed to denominate these full endings of a piece or prin- 
cipal part of a piece of music, perfect or entire, complete closes. 

Not unfrequently, however, we satisfy ourselves with less perfect cadences 
in the close of a piece. Indeed, in many cases, such effectual, decided 
closes are impossible, as e. g. in mere two-voiced pieces, say merely for two 
horns, where, as also at the commencement, one must necessarily content 
himself at one time with this and at another with that transformation of the 
one or the other harmony, at one time with omissions of intervals, and at 


another with inverted positions of chords: e. g. fig. 401: 
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We can scarcely close a piece, however, with the second inversion of the 
tonic chord: fig. 402: 
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We frequently find the close decorated with tones of every species for- 
eign to the harmony, with transition-tones, apparent chords, and suspensions; 
e. g. fig. 403: 
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§ 305. 


Another very peculiar variety of authentic cadence occurs not unfre- 
quently in pieces in the small key. That isto say, instead of ending the 
piece with the appropriate cadence V’—1, it is closed with the cadence 
properly belonging to the large key, namely with V’—I; and thus the piece 
in the small key does not, as was suggested in § 299 p. 503, pass into the 
large key in its second half, but merely at its close employs the large three- 
fold chord instead of the small: e. g. fig. 404: 
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In the same way, John A. Hasse terminates the Crucifirus of his Mass in 
d-minor, with the large three-fold chord #9: fig. 405: 
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So also, in Mozart’s Don ee the frightful words of the ghost in the 
church-yard are of a similar species: fig. 406, 2. k: 


(Fig. 406. 7.) MOZART. 
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In like manner, Sebastian Bach closes a choral in a-minor, as in fig. 407: 
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and so also one in e-minor (or at least one beginning’ in e-minor) with the 
large three-fold chord ¥&, as in fig. 408, 7: , 
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whereas Vogler closes the very same choral as in fig. 408, k, above. 


(B.) PLAGAL ENDINGS. 
§ 306. 
The mode of ending a piece of music already mentioned, is the most 
usual, but still not the only one. 
We may, namely, terminate a piece of music by the harmonic succession 
IV—I. Such an ending, as already observed in § 248, d, p. 450, is usually 
termed a plagal cadence: fig. 409: 


(Fig. 409. i.) 
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It is not uncommon to precede such an ending with a transient digression 
into the under-dominant, so that the last chord but one, which appears in the 
foregoing examples as a three-fold harmony of the fourth degree, presents 
itself in this case, for a moment, asa tonic harmony. Thus e. g. in fig. 410, 


(Fig. 410.) 
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a digressive modulation is really made at the chord JB’ from the principal 
key D-major into G-major, and the piece is closed by the chord J8 without 
any formal return of the modulation into D-major, while the ear is left to 
re-tune itself into D and to understand the chord @% again, which it must 
have taken, after the harmony j9’, for a new tonic harmony, as the har- 
mony of the fourth degree of the previous key D-major, and thus the fol- 
lowing chord ¥9 as the old tonic harmony, (§ 211, p. 360.)—The examples 
in figs. 411 and 412 are of a similar species: 
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This plagal cadence is not unfrequently several times repeated. Fig. 
413: 


(Fig. 413. - 
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§ 307. 


The close 1v—1 in a small key is more rare than the above mentioned 
plagal cadence [V—I in a large key. Fig. 414, 2, k: 
(Fig. 414. 7.) (k.) 


2: == += 3—|F*, EEE efl 


I Iv re 


Instead of this, (as also in the case of the authentic, § 305, p. 507,) it is 
preferred rather to close with the large three-fold chord, in the place of the 
small, and thus, in a manner, with a union of the large key and the small, 
as in fig. 414, 1,— , 


ane 4.14. ed aa 
WE8sS mera SE SUG Sis = = 
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or by several times repeating this latter harmonic succession, as in fig. 414, 
m, above; or in such a form as is mentioned in § 306, p. 509: fig. 414, n, 


0, P;> q> 
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(Fig. 414. n.) 
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The last number of the dies irae in Mozart’s Requiem, in d-minor, ends 

in this way: fig. 415: 


(Rig. 415.) MOZART. 
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In the same manner also he closes the chorus in d-minor, where Don Juan 


is whipped to hell by the furies, in the large key. Fig. 416: 
(Fig. 416.) DON JUAN. 
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We often find the plagal endings likewise decorated by transition-tones, 
suspensions and apparent chords, as in figs. 417—426. 


(Fig. 417. 7.) MOZART. 
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(Fig. 419.) 
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(Fig. 420.) 
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(Fig. 424.) 
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In fig. 417, 7, the tones g and b, in the second measure, and the tones f 
and d, in the third, are merely transition-tones; so are also the tones g and 


e in fig. 417, k, and likewise the tones b and d, in fig. 418, i, k, 1. 
The harmonic combination [f b da] in fig. 418, 2, might, indeed be ex- 


plained also as G&’, and so might also the chord [fb d a] in fig. 418, & 
and /, in which case the tone € would be the fundamental seventh, b ee 


fundamental third, d the fundamental fifth, and aor a? the ninth, while the 


fundamental tone itself—g—would be omitted. But if f were the funda- 
mental seventh, it could not (as we shall see in the doctrine of resolution) 
or least not with propriety, be treated as it is here treated; and therefore 
the first mentioned mode of explaining this succession of chords is prefera- 


ble to the latter,—and consequently the combination [f b d a] or [fb d a>] 
must continue to be explained as 4 or f, just as if the mere transition-tones 


b and d were not present at all. And thus Kirnberger,* in the case of a 
similar passage—fig. 418, m, above, explains the great sixth of the base 


tone, namely the tone a, and so also its large fourth f# (‘the subsemitonium 
modi of the following tonic? *) as being merely transition-tones and as serv- 
ing to render the close more pungent and effective. Vogler alsof lays 
down the above mentioned close—fig. 418, 7, p. 512, asa model for a pla- 
gal cadence, and thus as I[V—I, and consequently recognizes the combina- 


tion [f b d a] as the large three-fold chord 4. 


*In Seiner Kunst des reinen Satzes Th. 1, in der Zugabe, S. 249. 
+ In Seinem Choralsystem, Tabelle I. 
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The examples in figs. 419—421, p. 513, are of a similar species, (comp. 
§ 317, p. ——.) So is also the ending of Joseph Haydn’s Salve Regina in 


g-minor, fig. 422, p. 513. (The note f#, in the last measure but two, is a 
transition-tone. ) 


So also the harmonic combinations [d b d g* d e#], [d g# db d f#] 
and [d b d g# d £2), in the succession of chords in fig. 423, p. 513, with 
which I close an eight-voiced Fugue written for the Berlin Singing Acade- 
my, arise merely from the decorations of the tonic chord $2 by tones for- 
eign to the harmony. In like manner, I have also decorated the plagal 
close of another hymn, a: rv—.?: I, as in fig. 424, p. 514; as also the 
close of the ‘‘ Kyrte”’ and ‘‘ Agnus Derv”’ of my mass, No. 1., fig. 425, 4, 
k, p. 514, and another song, as fig. 426, p. 514, &c. 


(C.) OTHER ENDINGS. 
§ 309. 


Besides the closes enumerated in §8§ 303—308, we find in the works of 
composers, particularly the composers of church music, and very especially 
the professors of the so called Greek modes or keys, still many other end- 
ings, which sound even more peculiarly, than those already mentioned. In 
particular, we find pieces which, so far at least as we can comprehend,do 
not even close with a'three-fold harmony on the tonic. Of these endings we 
will, at least, present a few examples. 

Vogler, for instance, in his Pastoral mass in E-major, closes the credo, 
which is otherwise very definitely in b-minor, with a succession of harmo- 
nies, the last of which, at least so far as we can see, cannot be called a 
tonic harmony at all. Fig. 427: 


(Fig. 427.) 
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The endings in fig. 428, 429, 430, 431, 4322 and k, and 433, are of a 
like species. 
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(Fig. 429.) VOaLER. (Fig. 430.) VOGLER. 
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IV. wot IV div? DI eV Bl 
We freely acknowledge, that it would not be very easy for us to unravel 
the modulatory structure of all such closes in a satisfactory manner, partic- 
ularly in this place, before we come to the doctrine of transitions and apparent 
chords. ‘They may, therefore, stand here, meanwhile, merely, as it were, 
in a historical way, just to show that there are pieces of music with such 
endings. 
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Indeed, we might say, in a manner, that pieces of this description really 
end without a proper close. 


§ 310. 


But in fact it may sometimes, under particular circumstances, be entirely 
proper, to end a piece of music, and that too, not merely one which passes 
immediately into a following piece (§ 289, p. 491),but even a distinct and 
independent piece, really without any proper close; particularly in cases 
where one has to express the idea of something abruptly broken off. Thus, 
e. g. in Mozart’s WVozze di Figaro, Barberina’s arietta in f-minor, abruptly 
terminates in the commencement of the fourth act, when she is searching 
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for the lost pin and is suddenly interrupted by the intervention of Figaro; 
the ending here is entirely without any proper close, like a speech broken 
off without its closing word or period; fig. 434, 7: — 


abi 434. i a MOZART. 
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So also the scene in Salieri’s Azur, where Tarar Astasien is missed, fig. 
434, k; : 
(Fig. 434. k.) SALIERI. 
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and so also fig. 434, I: 
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Such abrupt endings as these in fig. 434,72 and &, above, are the less 
repulsive, because—at least according to the original construction, a recita- 
tive immediately succeeds, so that though the piece itself terminates, still 
the music goes on, and consequently the ear is not obliged to regard the 
modulation + as ended. But the unsatisfactoriness of such endings becomes 
far more palpable in cases where, as is the fact at the present day in most 
theatres, the dry recitative is entirely omitted, and thus, in the passages 
referred to, the music actually ceases and the dialogue commences.—Still, 
however, these passages really make a rather repulsive impression, though 
by no means one that is positively undesirable; and it is the result of very 
limited views, that on many stages these pieces have been botched up with 

regular closes. 


(D.) REMARKS UPON THE DIFFERENT EFFECTS AND MERITS OF THE | 
DIFFERENT SPECIES OF ENDINGS. 
§ 311, 
Every one perceives, that the endings presented in §§ 306—310 are al- 
ways rather unnatural and foreign in their effect, or at least less satisfac- 
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tory to the ear, than the most common of all closes, namely the principal 
natural cadence. ‘The technical cause of this fact lies in the circumstance, 
that this latter species of cadence, as we have already remarked (§ 255, p. 
459,) is the most unequivocal and decisive of all harmonic successions and 
therefore is the most satisfactory to the ear, since it contains a final confir- 
mation of the principal key—and fully puts the feelings to rest. ‘The plagal 
cadence, however, consisting, as it does, merely of two three-fold chords, is 
far less determinate and unequivocal. And finally, the other closes, instead 
of directly settling the ear, at the conclusion of the piece, upon the princi- 
pal key, rather carry it away from the same; and indeed sometimes, as if 
for the very purpose of throwing it into uncertainty, they even repeatedly 
and in rapid succession bound off from the principal key into some new one, 
and then again from this into some other, and in this way they present us 
with chords, one of which always belongs to the previous key and the other 
to the new key, and they often carry with them also a pretty variegated 
interchange of the large and the small: key, as is shown by the diversity of 
figures which have occasionally been set under the foregoing examples.— 
Indeed, it is impossible to say, with absolute ceriainty, of many of the end- 
ings above mentioned, that the harmony with which they close is actually I 
or 1, and not perhaps V; — or they even end with a harmony which clearly 
ts NoT I or 1. P 

Our ear, however, has become accustomed to hear pieces end with closes 
of this kind, and though they are not in their own nature satisfactory to it, 
yet, through the force of custom, it acquiesces inthem. (The least satisfac- 
tory closes are such as occur in fig. 427, etc., p. 515, &c.; but for this reason 
these endings are called Greek or ancient cadences, and if they do not al- 
ways sound very finely, yet they appear very learned, especially to those 
who are profoundly unlearned.—We shall recur to this subject again.) 

On the other hand, even the less satisfactory, the less definite and less 
natural, even the unusual, the rare and the. singular, the extraordinary and 
sometimes even the positively strange, that which deviates from the ordi- 
nary, the, as it were, mystical character which such endings carry with 
them,—all this, I say, gives to these closes, at least to the better of them, 
'acertain peculiar and often really imposing character, which may be em- 
ployed on many occasions with great advantage, when one has something 
peculiar, something aside from and above what is ordinary, to express. 

Such closes are particularly appropriate to church pieces, (whence they 
have derived the name church cadences.) In fact, most of the above exam- 
ples are borrowed from church pieces. 

It would, however, involve a pitiful partiality and limitedness of view, to 
suppose, that such closes belong exclusively to church music: just as much 
so as it would to maintain, that this or that color, e. g. red and blue, belong 


wholly to sacred pictures and not at all to profane. As if art had not the 
power to produce different effects with one and the same material ! 


There is no want of examples, moreover, where our best composers have 
employed these endings in other than church picces. Thus, e. g. J. Haydn 
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terminates his well known variations upon the emperor’s march with such a 
close. So also Mozart, as we have seen in fig. 417, k, p. 512, ends a rather 
trifling finale of a violin quartett with a close of this species,—and the same 
author lets Don Juan go to perdition with such a so called church close: 
fig. 416, p. 511. And in like manner closes the air of the vengeance 
breathing hunter in Weber’s Freischiitz. 

The same partial and limited views have also given birth to the cur- 
rent and sweeping remark, that the endings of small key pieces in the large 
key (§§ 305, 307, pp. 507 —510,) have a soft and soothing character. It is 
indeed true, that they often admit of being used for this purpose with good 
effect, as is shown by several of the above examples, among others; but 
surely no sensible man will, for this reason, be so one-sided in his views, as 
to maintain, that such closes in the large key once for all bear this and only 
this character and are to be used only for this purpose. Here again applies 
the simile of the red and blue colors; and here also Mozart teaches us, that 
the threats of the ghost.in Don Juan can, with perfect propriety, be expres- 
sed by the so called ‘‘soothing church cadences,”’ yes, and even that the cry 
of murder by Don Juan tumbling into hell may form a cadence in the large 
key. A similar instance is found in the aforementioned passage from the 
Freischiitz, &c. 


(E.) CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KEY OF A PIECE OF MUSIC. 
§ 312. 


On the occasion of the question proposed in § 190, many a reader per- 
haps recollects to have heard from his music master, if not even to have 
read in celebrated books of instruction, that in order to know in what key a 
piece of music is written, or, in other words, what is its principal tone or 
key note, one has only to look at the signature,—and then at the last note, 
or at most at the last chord of the piece. Such an old woman’s rule, it is 
true, is easy and short; but for this very reason it is also incorrect, falla- 
cious and inadequate, as are a thousand others like it. 

It can only be said in general, that a piece of music, as a whole, is in this 
or that key, when this or that key is the predommant one in ut.—The question, 
by what means the ear is led, on hearing a piece of music, to recognize the 
piece as being in this or that particular key, we have thoroughly examined 
in §§ 192—224, pp. 337—376, and have found that the answer to this ques- 
tion is not to be dispatched by a mere single short sentence. 


REMARK. 


it can scarcely be necessary to add a word in confirmation of what has been said in the 
foregoing section. 
For, in the first place, as it respects the signature, it is well known that every key can 
be written with every signature, at pleasure, and even without any signature whatever. 
(§ 143, p. 282.) In the second place, the rule is still less capable of showing the key of 
each individual period, of each single passage in the middle of a piece, because digressive 
modulations are continually occurring in the course of a piece of music without any change 
of signature. (§§ 143, 144, pp. 282, 283.) And thirdly, according to the usual method 
of constructing the signature of the small or minor scale, (§ 142, p. 281,) the rule in 
question is doubly uncertain. 

Equally fallacious is the method of ascertaining the key and scale from the last note or 


last harmony of a piece. For, in the first place, it is far from being true, that every piece 
66 , 
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of music ends with the tonic harmony. It not unfrequently happens, on the contrary, that 
a piece, even though it terminates with a regular close and that too with a tonic harmony, 
still does not terminate with the harmony of that tonic which was the tonic of the piece, as 
a whole, but with some other; some pieces in the small key, e. g. end with the large 
three-fold chord of the tonic,—of all which, we have found examples above.—Secondly, 
as it respects the favorite maxim ‘‘in fine videbitus cujus toni’’—the key will be found 
at the end of the piece, many pieces terminate wholly without any regular close, and in 
such cases it could not be ascertained at all, in what key the piece 1s,—and equally im- 
possible would it be to determine the key of this or that section of a piece. Here again 
applies the humorous passage quoted from old J. B. Doni in the remark on § 221, ‘*Or 
questa é una delle pid strane cose del mondo, e proprio come dire, che, per discernere un 
Lione da Cavallo, bisogni guardargli la coda; che se al povero animale sara stata 
tagliata, non si potra connoscere di qual specie sia. Ese in una modulazione man- 
chera l’ultima nota, non si potra discernere, in qual modo @ composta:’’? **Pray! this 
is one of the strange things of the world; it really amounts to saying, that in order to 
distinguish a lion from a horse, it ts necessary to look at his tail; and if, by any means, 
the poor animal should happen to huve lost that, it would no longer be possible to recog- 
nize him or to tell of what species he might be. So, if, in a modulation, the last note 
happens to be wanting, it will be impossible to tell in what key it is written.’? But, 
thirdly, it is still less true, that the tonic note in the end of a piece of music is uniformly 
the highest, or that it is always exclusively found in the base. 

A rule of this kind, i. e. one which is partially correct and applicable in many cases, 
might always do very well, provided it were given only as one that would apply in many 
cases but not as being universally appropriate and fully adequate; because, in this case, it 
would really furnish no certain index, and thus, though it should confer no aid, it still 
would not deceive the learner, and therefore would at least do him no injury; but, given 
as a real and certain guide, it is not only unsuitable, but positively fallacious and deceptive, 
(Comp. remark on § 99.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
RESOLUTION. 


§ 313. 


Many tones exhibit, in certain cases, a perceptible tendency to move in one 
particular way and innoother. In other words, they have the peculiarity that 
a voice which has once given such a tone cannot, under certain circumstan- 
ces, from that point onward, proceed at pleasure gradually or by skips up or 
down, but must, or at least in order to the production of the best effect, pro- 
ceed in one certain definite manner. As a preliminary example by way of 
illustrating our meaning, it may be sufficient to observe, that, in the follow- 
ing passage, fig. 435, 2, 


(Fig. 435. i.) (k.) (1.) (m.) (n.) 
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the voice which gives the tone b in the first measure, tends, in the progres- 
sion from the first to the second measure, to proceed a small second 


upward to the tone c, and not to move otherwise than so. The tone b or- 


dinarily tends upward toc. The tone f, of the upper voice, has a tendency 
downward to e. So also in the following measures, the tone g# inclines to 


move upward, and the tone d to move downward. 
A progression according to such a tendency is called resolution. The 
tone f, in the above example, as we are accustomed to say, resolves itself 


into e, the tone b into c, the tone g# into a, &e. 

The tone into which an interval, having this special tendency, resolves 
itself, may be called the tone of resolution, or briefly the resolution. 

So far as a tone manifests the above mentioned tendency, it may be 
termed a restricted tone or interval. 

The doctrine of the resolution of restricted intervals, or of limited progres- 
sions,is to be the subject of the seventh chapter. 

We will consider, in general, 

(I1.) The different ways in which a voice may be carried from such a re- 
stricted interval to its tone of resolution, and the various forms in which the 
resolution of restricted tones may take place,— and then, 

(II.) Those harmonies which contain one or more of such restricted inter- 
vals. If we do not prosecute this examination to the fullest extent and in 
all its details, still we will attend to what is most worthy of remark. 
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DIVISION I. 


THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE RESOLUTION OF HARMONIC INTERVALS. 
§ 314. 


In the passage already quoted, fig. 435%, p. 521, the principal seventh 


f, as before obser ved, tends, inthe fundamental progression V’ [, to move 


downward to e. 

Now this movement of the voice from f to e may take place in dif- 
ferent ways, and may thereby give birth to various forms of such resolu- 
tions, namely : 

(4.) The voice at one time moves from the restricted tone to the tone 
of resolution in a gliding, legato manner, as from f to e in fig. 435 4, P. 521, 
and at another with an interrupted or staccato movement, as from dto cin 
the following measures of the same example. 

(B.) Moreover, the two tones may also be separated by rests, as, for ex- 
ample, in fig. 435, k, 1, m, p. 521. | 

(C.) An intermediate tone may also be first inserted between the two others. 
This may be done, for example, as in fig. 435, n, p. 521. ‘The inserted tone 
may perhaps be regarded as another interval of the harmony, and then this 
form of resolution would become a species of broken progression of a voice, 
(§ 21, p. 139.) 

In like manner also in fig. 436 1, 
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the principal seventh f is not immediately followed by its resolution into e, 


but the breaking voice first makes a skip down to c. A voice which moves 
in this manner becomes, as we know from the doctrine of the broken 
progression of a voice, virtually two, as in fig. 436 k, above. It is not 


to be denied, however, that the form in fig. 436 1 above, where f is imme- 


diately followed by e, always appears more smooth and flowing than that 
in fig. 436 4. 

The inserted tone may also be one that is entirely foreign to the harmony, 
perhaps a transition-tone, as in fig 435 0 : 


(Fig. ares 0.) (p.) 
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When the tone thus inserted is the same which was the seventh in the chord, 
as in fig. 435, above, it is usual to call this a retardation of the resolution 
or a retarded resolution, because, on the introduction of the harmony 


€, the tone f continues stationary for a time as an incidental tone before e 
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and as a tone foreign to the harmony, — it waits to resolve itself into this e 
subsequently. (We shall recur to this retarded resolution in § 424.) 


In fig. 435, q, a 
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A retardation and the Craertion of a harmonic tone both occur together, and 
in fig. 435 r, a retardation together with an inserted tone foreign to the har- 
mony. Still other inserted tones are found in fig. 435 s, above. 

In fig. 435 f, 

(Fig. 435. f.) (w.) (x.) (y-) 
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the first half-note f, as the sshbipal cuieiiti should at the moment that the tonic 


three-fold chord @ makes its appearance, resolve itself into e, but instead of 
this, the resolution is retarded until another harmony appears. (The more 
specific treatment of this entire subject forms a part of the doctrine of sus- 
pensions,) (§ 499 &c.) 

(D.) A resolution occurs, moreover, at one time into one, and at another 
time into another interval as reckoned from the base tone. For example, 


in fig. 43572 p. 521, the tone of resolution, namely, e, is the third of the base 
tone,—in fig. 435, u, above, it is the sixth of the base tone, — in fig. 435 v., 
above, it is the octave of the base tone, —in fig. 435, above, it is the fifth 
of the base tone, — in fig. 435 x it is the seventh of the base tone, &c., &e. 
(Compare remark.) 

(E.) The tone of resolution is likewise at one time a so-called consonant 
tone, (§ 101, p. 230,) as in all the above examples in fig. 435 1,—v, pp. 521 
and 523, and at another time a dissonant tone, as in fig. 435 2, above. 

(F.) It is perceived, further, that, during the resolution, the other voices, 
either likewise move or remain stationary. In fig. 435 7, p. 521, a middle voice 
remains stationary during the resolution, — in fig. 435 », p. 521, the Base 
does ;—in fig. 435 y, above, all the voices move together. (Compare remark.) 

(G.) The resolution occurs, finally, at one time on a heavy portion of the 
measure, and at another on a light ; —a distinction which, as we shall soon 
see,is of special importance in the resolution of the secondary sevenths and 
of suspensions, (§§ 326 1-2, 427, and 455.) 


REMARK. 


What is said under (D.) and (F.) will indeed appear to many as somewhat trivial, ad- 
ventitious, wholly unessential, and hence as scarcely worthy of mention, and that too very 
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properly, But one would be still more surprised to learn, that in all our books of instruc- 
tion, great importance is everywhere attached to the question, whether, for example, the 
seventh is resolved into the sixth, iato the fifth, into the fourth, &c. (Compare remark on 
§§ 99, 320, and 354.) As it respects the phantom called exchange of resolution, see the 
remark on § 320. 


DIVISION II. 
——_—_<o-—___—_ 
PROGRESSION OF THE INTERVALS OF THE FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 


(A.) OF THE PRINCIPAL FOUR-FOLD CHORD. 


§ 315. 

Having taken the foregoing general survey of the resolution of harmonic 
tones, we will now proceed to inquire, what intervals of the different harmo- 
nies exhibit, in certain cases, a peculiar tendency of the above mentioned 
species, and what intervals do not and in what cases they do not exhibit this 
tendency, but move freely. 

We will commence this examination of the different intervals with refer- 
ence to the progression peculiar to the wmtervals of the four fold harmonies : 
—and first, the intervals of the principal fourfold chord. 

We will consider the principal four-fold chord throughout on all pops, 
[with merely the exception of the case in which its fifth is arbitrarily lowered 
(§ 94 p. 215,) which particular case we will hereafter consider in a sepa- 
rate appendix, (SS 334 — 338.) 

Two particular intervals of the principal four-fold chord are, in certain 
cases, subjected to a definite resolution, namely, (1) its seventh, and (2) its 


third. 
We will first attend to the seventh. 


(1.) Progression of the principal seventh. 


(a.) Restricted Progression. 
§ 316. 

The seventh of the principal four-fold chord has a tendency to move either a 
small or a large second downward i all those cases in which the principal 
four-fold chord is followed by another harmony in the same scale which [har- 
mony | contains the tone, situated either a small or large second below. In all 
such cases, the seventh tends, at the moment that the harmonic slep rs taken, 
to resolve itself into this tone. “ 

In the more specific treatment of this subject, we will examine in order 
all the different cases of harmonic progression in the same scale which can 
arise from the principal four-{old chord. 

A principal four-fold chorc may be followed, namely, by 

((I.)) Either the tonic harmony, (natural principal cadence, § 254, 1, a, p. 
458 ; § 255, p. 459 ; —) or 

((II.)) Some other three-fold chora of the same key, ( false principal cadence, 
§ 254, 1, b, p.458; § 256, p. 460; § 264, p. 470 ;—) or 
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((III.)) Another four-fold chord in the same key, (evitated principal cadence, 
§ 269, p. 474; § 270, 1, p. 474.) 


§ 317 
((1.)) In the natural ecdence. | 

Accordingly, the first case in which the principal sevench tends to move 
one degree downward, is that in which a natural cadence is made after the 
principal four-fold chord, (§ 255 p. 459.) 

((.4.)) Itis in conformity with this tendency that the seventh moves in the 
examples already mentioned in fig. 435, where we have seen this resolution 
occur under many different forms. 

This resolution of the seventh one degree downward in the natural prin- 
cipal cadence, is the most natural and smooth of all: accordingly,we will 
name it the normal progression. 

((B.)) This progression of the seventh, however, is not the only admissible 
one. (For it is nowhere written, that, in art, merely the most simple and 
natural is universally and in all cases the best.) Our ear teaches us, on the 
contrary, as we are also taught indeed by the example of our greatest com- 
posers, that no evil is involved in this interval’s occasionally proceeding 
upward also, or even by skips ; and that too not only in middle voices, but 
also in the Base or Soprano. Thus, for example, in fig. 437 7 and k, 
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the tone f, in the Alto, moves upward to g, — in fig. 437 1, above, the tone 
f, of the Tenor, moves up to g, — in fig. 438, 


ig. eb 
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a tee cae 
the tone g, of the Base, makes a skip he to d, —and in fig. 439, 
(Fig. 439.) 
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the tone b, of the Soprano, goes upward to c. In fig 440, 
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the tone f, of the Oboe, moves, in like manner, up, instead of down ;—in 
fig. 441, 


(Fig. 441.) VOGLER. 
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the tone d does the same ; — in fig. 442, 
(Fig. 442.) 
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the tone db, — in fig."443, 
(Fig. 443.) MOZART. 
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the tone f passes upward into g. 
I have attempted a similar mode of resolutions in fig. 444, 
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where the principal seventh d moves upwards, (unless, by the bye, one 


chooses to regard the tones d and b as mere transition-tones. ) 
The gradual* ascending progression of the seventh f, lying in the Base, 
in fig. 445, 4, 
(Fig. 445. i.) 


sounds less agreeably, and indeed one may say, positively ill. 
The ascending or skipping movement of the seventh is attended with the 
least liability to fault when it (the seventh) occurs doubled, asin fig. 445, k--n, 


at 445. k.) {1.) (m.) (n.) 
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or even in fig. 441, p.526. Jn this Bae it is quite sufficient, to carry the 
seventh gradually downward in one voice. In the other, it may, without in- 
convenience, proceed otherwise. For, the natural progression of the former 
secures a sufficient degree of naturalness in the progression as a whole, and 
the normal movement which attends the one seventh satisfies,or at least paci- 
fies, the ear. 

Indeed the different progression of the seventh is even necessary in such 
cases, in order, as will appear farther on, to avoid faulty parallel progres- 
sions of octaves, (§ 70 at the end and § 547.) On the contrary, such a 
movement of the seventh is especially to be ei when it would bring 
with it a forbidden parallelism of fifths, as we shall perceive hereafter (§ 529.) 
See fig. 445, o : 

(Fig. 445. 0.) 


In general, a correct taste and a cultivated ear must here determine in each 
individual case that occurs, whether such a carriage of the seventh is repul- 
sive to the ear or not ; and wherever this is not the case, such a progression 
of the seventh cannot rationally be forbidden on technical grounds. 

In the examples fig. 419 and 420, p. 513, if we regard the next chord to 
the last [c a e? f#] or [c f# a eb] as the principal four-fold chord JQ” with 


*The word ‘* gradual,’’ as here used, means ‘‘ by the successive steps or degrees of the 
scale,from some one tone of the scale to the next one above or below.”’ aR. 
67 
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the small added ninth e? and omitted fundamental tone D, the skip of the 
Base from c (the fundamental seventh) to G is a progression of this seventh 
by skips. (Moreover, the chord in question can also be explained as a mere 


transition chord or apparent chord, by regarding the tone f# only as the 


tone of transition to g of the following chord, and the a as a tone of 
transition to the following b. According to this view, the next chord to 
the last depends upon no peculiar new fundamental harmony, but merely upon 
that of the foregoing chord, and thus the tone c should be regarded, not as 
the fundamental seventh, but as the fundamental tone, still continuing on as 
in the third chord fromthe end. Regarding the matter in this point of view, 
there would indeed be no seventh at all and of course no irregular progres- 
sion of a seventh.) In fig. 418, p. 512, the tone f moves in the same way, 
by skips, to c ; and such progressions are found also in figs. 421 and 427, 
pp. 513— 515, (Compare also fig. 308 and 398, pp. 464 and 501.) 


((1L)) In false cadences. 


The second case in which the seventh of the principal four-fold chord 
tends to resolve itself into the next lower tone, is that of false cadences (§ 256, 
p, 460,) namely all those cases in which the tone of the next lower degree 
occurs in the three-fold chord following the four-fold chord. One case of 
this kind is the false cadence V’ — vi or V’ — VI, as is fig. 446 : 


(Fig. 446.) 
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Another is found in V’ — 111, fig. 447 : 
(Fig. 447.) 
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(More examples may be found in figs. 297 — 304, pp. 461 — 463, and in figs. 
312 — 317, pp. 465 and 466.) 

This tendency of the principal seventh is still stronger in such false ca- 
dances,than it is in the natural cadence ; for, it would not be easy to find 
examples in false cadences where the principal seventh could assume any 
other movement without offending the ear. 


Wplg. 
((i1I.)) In the evitations of cadences in the same scale. 


The third case in which the principal seventh requires to be carried grad- 
ually downward is that in which the principal four-fold chord is followed 
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by another four-fold chord belonging to the same key and containing the 


next lower tone, (9269, p. 474.) Accordingly, the principal seventh f in 
fig. 448, 


(Fig. 448.) 
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requires to be carried downward, as does also the tone f in fig. 449 : 
(Fig jst 


Weane 
I find no example where the principal seventh can be carried otherwise, in 
such harmonic progressions, without injuring the effect. 


(b) Free progression of the principal seventh. 
§ 320 


It is only in the three cases mentioned in 8§ 316 — 319, that the seventh of 
the Pe til four-fold chord exhibits a tendency to move eradually downward. 

((1.)) In the first place, then, it is self-evident, that such a downward ten- 
dency of the seventh does not take place in all those cases where a harmo- 
ny follows the four-fold chord which does not contain the next lowertone. A 
case of this kind is found in those false principal cadences which involve the 
step ofa fifth or a seventh (§ 257,) as, for example, in V’ —un, or V’—°n, — 
(Comp. figs. 306 — 311, pp. 464 and 465,) fig. 450 
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And in V7 — IV, or V’ —y1v, fig. 451 : 
(Fig. 451.) 
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and also in other similar evitations of cadences in the same scale, as, for ex- 
ample, in fig. 452 : 


(Fig. 452.) 
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((11.)) But, in general, the principal seventh does not exhibit any decided 
tendency downwards, when the principal four fold chord is followed by some 
harmony that 2s foreign to the scale, and thus when the cadence is avoided by 
a digressive harmonic progression (§ 269) as in fig. 453 : 


(Fig. 453.) (Fig. 454.) (Fig. 455.) 
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((111.)) Finally, as was observed at the commencement, the downward 
tendency of the principal seventh takes place only at the moment that the 
harmonic step is taken, and consequently so long as no harmonic step oc- 
curs, but the principal four-fold chord still continues on, the progression ts 
free. For’ example, fig. 462 : 


a 
(Comp. also figs. 463 and 464 : 
Fig. 463.) 
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REMARK. 


Having thus far exhibited the laws of the resolution of the seventh, as much as possible ac- 
cording to the experience and nature of our ear, and having referred them to simple funda- 
mental principles, we will now for a moment consider the manner in which our theorists 
present this doctrine; and it will be seen that here again they have been in the utmost de- 
gree partial, inconsiderate and hasty in the establishment of their theorems. 

‘They observed, in many cases, that the seventh tends to proceed downward, and forth- 
with they came to the conclusion that they must at once deduce the rule from this fact and 
promulgate it as of universal application, that every seventh must in every instance (or, as 
Tiirck expresses himself, p. 213, ‘‘ in every case according to the rule !’’) proceed one 
degree downwards ! 

It is true indeed, that cases must have occurred to them, and that too not unfrequently, 
in which the seventh proceeded otherwise without the slightest ill effect to the music ; but 
instead of allowing their eyes to be thereby opened to the inaccuracy of their abstraction, 
and to the propriety of recalling their rashly propagated and incorrect law, and of first 
inquiring rather of the nature of our ear, in what cases such downward progression of 
the seventh is properly required and then adjusting the law to these cases, — they prefer- 
red rather, perhaps from slothfulness or obstinacy, to let the once established rule remain, 
and, even to this day, they have exhausted their ingenuity in the invention of subtle shifts, 
to explain cases running counter to their prohibition, though faultless in their own nature, 
and consequently condemnatory of the interdict, as entirely disconnected exceptions to the 
rule ; and all this merely for the purpose of keeping still in honor the once established pro- 
hibition ! And, in like manner as those who created the interdict in question, had not the 
courage to abandon it, so we, in pious deference to our venerated ancestors, still adhere 
to rules which they, if they had better considered the subject, would never have laid down. 

But how very much the theory of composition is encumbered with uncertainty, confusion, 
and difficulty to beginners, by rules which are so incorrect, as universal principles, and in- 
applicable in so many cases, it is easy to see. 

Thus, for example, Kirnberger,* and, after him, Tiirck + could justify the progression 
of the seventh in such cases as those in fig. 456, i—p, 
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| 
only as exceptions to the rule —as omissions of resolution —as elliptic or catacretic reso- 
lutions. The tone c in fig. 456 7, above, must, says Tiirck, according to the rule, proceed 
one degree downward and resolve itself into b: Instead of this, it is true, the next tone is 


ce ; but one has only to conceive to himself that the first chord is followed by the three- 


* In der K. d. S. I. Th. 5. Abschnitt, S. 85, so wie auch in S. W. Grunds. beim Gebr 
d. Harmonie, § 19. 


+ Generalb. § 47 u. 145. 
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fold chord of @% and that ¢ in this way moves down to b, and then the rule would be exactly 


followed. Now this three-fold chord of J and the resolution of e into b are only omitted 
and the present case is, accordingly, amere — ellipsis. 
In a similar manner, Kirnberger * allows such cases as occur in fig. 457, 


(Fig. 457.) 
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only under the idea of an omitted chord of resolution. 
So also Tiirck, in the places above quoted, considers the passage in fig. 458 : 


(Fig. 458.) 
pee eee ee 
fe a 
a Se ee 
a:V" G:V' 


which he has discovered in Sebastian Bach, allowable only as a catachretic resolution and 
to be justified only as an exception to the rule, as a licence ‘‘ which the profoundest com- 
posers sometimes allow themselves !’’ while, in point of fact, the celebrated Bach does not, 
by this passage, in the slightest measure contravene the rule, if the latter be but correctly 
understood, — does not allow himself the smallest deviation from the true principle and 
hence needs no justification, especially so miserable an one as.is made in this case. 

Tiirck, moreover, knows how to justify the case fig. 459, 1: 


(Fig. 459. i), (k.) (1.) 
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which likewise commits an offence against his rule, but in which, as already remarked 
above, there is really no downward tendency of the seventh at all, only on the ground of 


the ingenious fiction, that the tone b) is enharmonically exchanged for the tone e a. Also the 
case in fig. 460, 


(Fig. 460, .7.) (ery pes (2.) 
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(in which moreover the tone e) is not at all the seventh of the fundamental harmony, but 
either a transition tone or a ninth,) he excuses only as an allowable licence or as an enhar- 
monic exchange. 

Equally without necessity is the passage in fig. 461, page 530,represented in the General 
Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciencest as an instance of an exchange (Austauschung) of 
resolution. 

In the same way, Marpurg } finds himself able to justify the skip of the upper voice from 


the seventh f down to b. in fig. 464, i, page 530, only as a concealed resolution ! 


* W. Grunds. b. G. d. Harm. § 19. 
+ In der allgem, Encyclopadie d. Wiss. u. K. 
+ Generalbass, 1. Th. 1 Abschn. [V Absatz, § 42, S. 60. 


~ 
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Moreover, Kirnberger,* and with him, Tiirck t conceives himself under necessity 
of justifying such cases as those in fig. 464 k, 1, m, page 530, which do not in the least 
contravene ourrule, as particular licences, as allowable exceptions and deviations from 
the rule. : 

In the justification of so many cases which are counter to their rules, the gentlemen the- 
orists discover an amount of casuistic subtlety which would obviously be capable of excus- 
ing, in similar ways, the grossest real faults, as they have succeeded so happily in excul- 
pating mere imaginary ones. 

But what answer would they give to a pupil whom they should charge with a really ir- 
regular resolution, in case he were to reply to them, that he wished for once to make an 
‘* ellipsis °? —a catachretic resolution, for the sake of becoming practiced in such catach- 
reses and ellipses? Perhaps they may say to him in reply, that the principle does not 
here apply! In this case, he will farther ask, pray, where then does it apply ? and where 
does it not ? 

But why do all these difficulties exhibit themselves ? Why this anxious daubing, botch- 
ing and plastering up of an edifice that cannot in its own nature be supported? Why these 
miserable casuistics? Why allthese ingenious, troublesome, motley, fanciful, and forced 
justifications of pretended exceptions from a rule which, though claimed to be universal, 
is in fact only erroneously given out as such: while we can spare ourselves, together with 
the unnecessary rule, also the unnecessary trouble of laboriously seeking out unsatisfactory 
apologies for progressions, as exceptions to the rule, while those progressions are really 
faultless in themselves and need no justification whatever. 


° 


But still more ! Theorists have not confined themselves simply to the task of making it 
requisite that the seventh of the fundamental tone should always move one degree down- 
wards, but they have been inconsistent enough even to regard it as an exception to the 
rule, if any tone, accidentally situated on the seventh degree from the base tone, though 
not really the seventh of the fundamental harmony at all, does not resolve itself gradually 
downward ! (Compare remark on § 99, p. 222.) This fact has been observable in sev- 
eral of the cases already quoted, but it is still more strikingly so in those that follow. Koch, 
for example, says, that, in fig. 465, 


(Fig. 465.) 
# 
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the seventh, that is the tone b, which, as reckoned from the base tone, is indeed the 
seventh, though very far from being the seventh of the fundamental harmony, but an ad- 


ventitious tone having even a decided tendency upwards to its principal tone c,—I say, 


this pretended seventh b can be resolved also one degree upwards! Perhaps, however, 
~~ 


s 


as an exception and a licence? ! 

Of the same species is the pitiful ingenuity with which our musical literati seek to apolo- 
gise for the so called stationary seventh, (Compare remark on § 268, p. 478,) as in fig. 
466 7: 


*K.d.r.S. I. Th. 5 Abschn. S. 83. . 
ee 
¢ Anl. z. Comp. § 2. 
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They never seem exactly to understand how to make the stationariness of this seventh chime 
with the universal marching order which they have once suffered to pass upon all the sev- 
enths and by virtue of which these sevenths are all required to move so and so together. In 


my opinion, however, all this trouble is quite unnecessary. For the tone c, here remaining 
stationary at every third quarter-note is, for the admiration and astonishment of those learned 
gentlemen, not the seventh of the fundamental harmony, but the fundamental tone of the un- 
interruptedly continued harmony of € and is only by accident the seventh tone from the tone 
d, through which (d) the Base proceeds from c to e, (while the Tenor, instead of uninter- 


ruptedly retaining the tone e, makes, in a like manner, a momentary transition to the tone f, 


in order to return immediately again to the tone e.) Regarding the matter in this point of 
view, there can be no occasion for any thing to be said as to the necessity for resolving the 


tone c, at the third quarter, into b. The examples in fig. 466, k—o, above, also, admit of 
being explained in the same way, without having recourse to any ingenious fiction, and with- 
out rendering it necessary to seek out some solution that is peculiar and to regard this pre- 
tended seventh as being catachretically resolved. (We shall recur to this subject of a stationary 
seventh again in (§ 392.)—As it respects the expression itself ‘‘stationary seventh,’ it would 
apply much more appropriately rather to such cases as that in fig. 451, p. 529. 

Equally without necessity, the gentlemen above referred to make a great ado also about 
the question, into what interval (that is, into what degree from the base tone,) the sev. 
enth resolves itself. For, when we know, that in fig. 467 a —/f, 


(Fig. 467. a.) (0.) (c.) (d.) (e.) (f*) oS) ip. (h) (z.) 
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the fundamental seventh resolves itself into the fundamental third of the tonic harmony 
(§ 314, D, p. 523,) in fig. 467, g, above, into the fifth of the harmony vr, and, in fig. 467 
h and i, above, into the third of the harmony F: V’, &c., — we know something that is 
more substantial and definite, than when they tell us that in fig. 467 a the seventh resolves 
itself into the third, in fig. 467 }, the third into the third, in fig. 467 e, the fifth into the 
third, in fig. 467 f, the prime into the prime, in fig. 467 g, the seventh into the fifth, in fig. | 
467 h, the fifth of the fifth-sixth chord into the fourth of the second-fourth-sixth chord, &c. 
All the resolutions from fig. 467 a@ to 467 f inclusive, are substantially alike and. differ 
only in the accidental, unimportant circumstance, that the Base voice remains station- 
ary on the tone g in fig. 467 d, while it moves upward or downward during the resolution 
of the seventh, in fig. 467, a, b, c, e, f. On the contrary, the seventh resolves itself as 
well in fig..467 d, as in fig. 467 7, into the sixth, and yet these two cases are essentially 
diverse, namely, C: V7 —I, and C: V?— F: V7 (Comp. also remark on § 99, p. 222, 
§ 314 p. 523, and § 454, p. 530.) 


As it respects the commonly received dogma, that the resolution of the seventh must 
take place ona light portion of the measure, it is true just so far as it is also true, that 
the preparation must be made on a light part of the measure, while the discord must be 
struck on a heavy part of the measure, (§ 114, p. 246,) in which case the resolution nat- 
urally occurs on a light portion of the measure. (§ 326 1-2.) 
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(2.) Progression of the third of the principal four-fold chord. 


(a) Restricted Progression. 
§ 321. 
((1.)) In the natural cadence. 


There is still another interval in the principal four-fold chord, besides the 
seventh, which, in certain cases, requires a definite progression, namely the 
fundamental third,— the subsemitone (subsemitonium) of the key. 

This interval tends to move a small second upwards when the principal sev- 
enth rs followed by another harmony which belongs to the same scale and which 
contains the tone of that next higher degree. 

First, in the natural principal cadence. (§ 255, p. 459.) 

((A.)) In fig. 468 3, 


(Fig. 468. i.) 
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b moves into c, thus a small second upwards ; and in like manner g# after- 
wards ascends to a. : 

A similar progression attends the subsemitone in fig. 468 k, above, except 
that it is somewhat retarded ; also in fig. 468 J, 


aa (Fig. 468 1.) ame. 
SS See Stee ea 


though interrupted by a transition-tone ; and also in fig. 468 m, though re- 


tarded and interrupted both. 
But in fig. 469 7, 


(Fig. 469. i.) (k.) | (1.) ltl (m-) 
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where the proper third of the principal four-fold chord decidedly moves down- 
wards or upwards by skips, the progression gives but very little satisfaction 
to the ear. 

In the following passage, fig. 470 7, k, l, 


(Fig. 470. i.) (k.) | (1.) 
(Sy 
rE ad etl e 


the tone c does not immediately follow the subsemitone b, but the breaking 
68 
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voice first makes a skip upwards to e, though the broken under-voice moves 
regularly, as in fig. 470 k, p. 535. The progression, in fig. 470 1, p. 535 is 
always more smooth than it is in fig. 470 2, p. 535, (§ 27, p. 147, and§ 471, 
p- 683.) 

((B.)) But, however decided is the gradual ascent which forms the most 
natural progression to the subsemitone in the natural principal cadence, still 
it is not the only possible one. 

In the first place, the third of the principal four-fold chord may, in the nat- 
ural principal cadence, often very properly descend by skips into the fifth 
of the following three-fold chord, particularly when it (the third) hes in a 
middle voice. For example, fig. 471 : 
(Fig. 471. 2.) ye (I.) vce (n.) 
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We aiiehtis aa occasion to ‘ail Nee 4 this freedom in the pro- 
gression of the third, particularly in those cadences which are to form a full close 
and where we must otherwise, even if we have only four voices, be deprived 
of the fifth of the tonic chord, as infig, 471 land m above, or of the third of 
the four-fold chord itself, as in fig. 471 n and o above, or we should be com- 
pelledto put the four-fold chord in an inverted position, as in fig. 471 p and q 
above, or the three-fold chord, as in fig. 471 r above, &c. 

But, moreover, the subsemitone is sometimes allowed to take this progres- 
sion even in the outer voices. Thus, for example, Mozart, in fig. 472, 


(Fig. 472.) T F T MOZART’S DON JUAN. 
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carries the tone a of the mee voice by a skip down to f. —Fig. 473, 
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is of a similar character. : 

The above mentioned leap of a third may also, by the insertion of a transi- 
tion-tone, be changed and divided into two steps of a second each. Thus, for 
example, in fig. 474, : 

(Rigeee 474, a.) 
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the tone b moves down through a to the fifth g of the following harmony @. 
The same interval moves in a similar manner in figs, 475 — 478 : 
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(Fig. 478. a. 2 
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This gradual downward progression ne. rather disagreeably in the m- 


nor key, as may be seen from fig, 479 : 
(Fig. 479.) 
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The disagreeable effect in this case arises from the tone f#, which is foreign 
to the scale of a —minor, (§ 31, p. 151.). Vogler*, however, gives the 
passage in fig. 480, 


*in s. Choralsystem Tab. IV. 
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Still other progressions of the subsemitone may be seen in the following ex- 
amples ; namely, in fig. 481, 
& ee. Fig. 481.) a VOGLER. 
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from a to d°, and then from g to eb,— in fig. 482, 
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in the second violin, from f# to b, — in fig. 483, 
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from b to g,— in fig. 484, 
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even in the Base, from g* to e. 

Each of the usual anomalous progressions of the subsemitone involves 
the least liability to fault when the subsemitone occurs doubled and one of the 
two takes the natural movement ; in whichcase, for reasons already men- 
tioned (in § 317, ((B)) p.525,) such different progression is not only more 
safe, but even absolutely necessary, as in fig. 484 above. 

In fig. 482, p. 538 moreover, it might also be taken into account, that the 
anomalous progression of the tone f# of, the second violin, in the second 


measure, is compensated by the movement of the Alto voice, — and so also 
the downward movement of the Soprano voice in the following measure, by 


the progression of the tone f# in the first violin, —at any rate by the fact 
that the Alto voice here ascends above the Soprano, by which means the 
Soprano, in a manner, ceases to be an outer voice. 


§ 322 
(II.) In false cadences. 


((.4.)) In like manner as the third of the principal four-fold chord tends to 
ascend in the natural cadence, so it tends to take this course also in all those 
false cadences, (§ 256, p. 460) where the principal four-fold chord is fol- 
lowed by a three-fold chord which contains the tone of the next higher de- 
gree ; accordingly, in the false cadence V’—1v or VI, fig. 485, below, 
and in V7 — IV or V‘ tv, fig. 486 : 


(Fig. 483.) ¥ (Fig. 486.) 
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A retardation of such a progression in the false cadence LAr inh or VI 
may be found in fig. 487 7, k, 1: 
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an interpolated transition-tone is found between the subsemitone and the reso- 
lution; inn, both a retardation and an inserted accessory tone; in 0, a two-fold 
retardation, namely both that of the progression of the subsemitone and 
that of the note of suspension itself, — that is to say, the form is as in 
o, instead of being as in p. 


Similar examples of the false cadence v7 — IV’, or V’ — vy, the reader 
can form for himself. 


((B.)) The inclination of the third of the principal four-fold chord to 
move one degree upwards at the moment of this false cadence’s taking 
place, is so strong, that it is difficult to find examples where any other pro- 
gression would be of good effect. 

One way, however, in which this interval admits of being carried 
downwards, is shown by fig. 488, 
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where, in the false cadence V’ — VI’, the third c# of the principal four- 
fold chord @’ descends to bb through the transition-tone c. (Comp. 
§ 257, p. 461, and fig. 302, p. 462.) 

Other examples, whose faultlessness I will not vouch for, one may find 
and examine for himself in figs. 489 and 490 : 


(Fig. 489, a.) (b.) (Fig. 490.) 
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One may also compare with the present section all the examples in figs. 
297 — 321, pp. 461 — 467. 


§ 323. 
((HII-)) In the evitations of cadences in the same scale. 


((.4.)) Moreover, when a principal four-fold chord is followed by another 
four-fold chord in the same scale and thus a principal cadence is avoided, the 
third of the principal four-fold chord tends to go up a small second, in case 
the tone of this degree is contained in the following harmony. This is the 
case in the harmonic successions V’ — vi" or VIFS Vv  — 17 ‘or 8117, — 
and V7 —IV* or iv’ ; for example in figs. 49M and 492 : 
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(As it respects the succession V’ —I*, see what follows in B.) 


((B.)) The third of the principal four-fold chord cannot easily proceed oth- 
erwise in such an evitation of a cadence, than one degree upwards ; except in 
the harmonic succession V’ —I*, that is, when the principal four-fold chord 
in major keys, is followed by the large four-fold chord on the key-note, as 
in fig. 493, from the third to the fourth measures, 


(Fig. aes ) 
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when, namely, it is preferred to let the b continue on, in order that it may 
serve as a preparation of the large seventh of the following chord ;— so also 
in fig. 494, in the second voice, (not in the Base) ; 
(Fig. 494.) 
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—§in fig. 495, from the first to the second measure, Xc. 


(Fig. 495.) HAYDN’S MASS, No. I. 
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(b) Free progression of the third of the principal four-fold chord. 
§ 324. 


The tendency of the subsemitone to proceed one degree upwards does not 
take place in any other cases than the three that have already been mentioned. 
It moves, rather, so far as other circumstances do not stand in the way, 
either gradually or by skips either upwards or downward, at pleasure. 

((1.)) First, then, in those harmonic successions where the tone of this degree 
is not contained in the second chord ; consequently (.2.) in all those false ca- 
dences where the principal four-fold chord is followed by the three-fold chord 
of the second degree of the same scale, or of the third, or even of the seventh, 
namely in the false cadences V’—11 or °11, V’— in, and V’— vir, (figs. 
305 — 317, pp. 463, 466.) 
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(B.) in similar evitations of cadences in the same scale, namely in V’ 
— i’, and V’ —vi1', fig. 496, 


(Fig. 496.) 
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as also (C) in various digressive harmonic successions where the third can- 
not in the nature of the case, have a gradual progression ; as for exam- 
ple, in fig. 97 (Comp. § 494, p— ,) 
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where the tone d cannot possibly be resolved by a gradual movement, and 
when it accordingly has full liberty to move by skips to f In like manner, 


the tone f#, in the third measure of fig. 498, 
(Fig. 498.) SPONTINI. 
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moves downwards to f. — The cases in figs. 499 and 500 
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are of a similar description. 

((II.)) But, in general, the subsemitone does not exhibit a decided tendency 
to move one degree upwards where the principal four-fold chord is followed 
by any harmony that is foreign to ihe scale, and where, accordingly, the prin- 
cipal cadence is avoided by a digressive harmonic succession. Thus, for 
example, in fig. 501 2, 


(Fig. 501. i.) (k.) 
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the tone f# of the upper voice proceeds, at the second harmonic step, with- 


out hesitation, to f, instead of resolving itself into g, and ‘subsequently the 
tone b goes in like manner to b?. — Precisely the same free progressions of 
this interval is‘found also in fig. 501 J and m, 


(Fig. 501. 1.) (m.) 
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namely the tone B goes down to A, and b down to a. — Indeed, in many 
cases, as for example, in fig. 501 2, above, it would sound positively ill to 


carry the subsemitones f# and b one degree upwards, as in fig. 501 k above, 
because in that case another voice must carry the seventh of the following 
harmony by a skip, which, as we shall learn when we come to the subject of 
the squinting position, ( Querstand, ) would not be of good effect. (§ 490, p.— .) 

((IIL.)) Finally, the fundamental third of the principal four-fold chord is 
free so long as no harmonic step is taken, but the principal four-fold chord 
continues on unchanged ; for example, figs. 502, 503 and 504 : 


ig. 502. (Fig. 503. 
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(Fig. 504.) 
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REMARK. 


The musical literati are not agreed, moreover, in respect to the above mentioned instances 
of free progression. Not that they have been in the habit of explaining all those and other 
like progressions as incorrect and disagreeable to the ear ; no! they only find them to con- 
travene their rules, and in order to be able to justify them without marring the integrity of 
their rules, they again exhaust their ingenuity in subtle evasions and apologies. 

Hear, for example, how Kirnberger,* Tiirck,t and Koch} fancy themselves obliged 
to explain such cases as are found in fig. 505 7 and k, 


(Fig vt i.) (k.) 
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(in which, moreover, they have discovered a still farther irregularity, namely the unpre- 
pared introduction of the principal seventh ! [See Remark on § 107, p. 241.]) We must, 
they say, imagine fig. 505k, not to be as it is, but otherwise, namely as it is in fig. 505 / : 


ig 505. 1.) : 
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Such a passage, continue they, would not be contrary to our rules : the tones marked with an 
oblique stroke would be only transition-tones. — Now we have only to conceive, they add, 
that the transition-tone in question always introduces itself half a measure sooner than 
is the case here, (thus again as in fig. 505 k.) This earlier introduction of the transition- 
tone, we denominate again ‘‘an anticipation of a transition-tone’’ ; we say, ‘‘ the transi- 
tion-tone stands here instead of the principal,’? —this anticipation, and this putting of the 


ee 


*R.8., b. Bd., 5 Abschn., S. 89° fig. 
+ Generalb. § 45. 
{ Anleit — Comp. I Bd. Anm. zu § 132. and Handb. $188. 
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transitition-tone in the place of the principal, we allow as ‘‘a licence ’’ ; —and now the ex- 
ample can pass, for it has now a learned name, it is called ‘* an Anticipation of a tran- 
sition-tone ’? —*‘ the transition-tone instead of the principal’? —‘‘a licence’?! Mark 
it now, ye novices ! we may substitute the transition tone for the principal, and this is call- 
ed a licence.—Now do you know it? And what do you know ? — 

Besides, if this one case of a downward progression of the subsemitone rendered it neces- 
sary to be at so much pains for an apology, what a huge labor must it be to furnish a sim- 
ilar justification for all the innumerable other cases of natural or false cadences or evitations 
of cadences in which we should find the interval in question so frequently proceeding other- 
wise than by one degree upward, or even not at all, and of which those gentlemen, in fra- 
ming their rules, have obviously never dreamed ! What a mass of learned lore might 
have been elicited upon all those cases of harmonic progression! What a prize of new 
catachretic progressions and non-progressions, licences, and the like ! and, in respect 
to the latter, what a fine opportunity again to invent a new technical term : a stationary 
subsemitone, as a counter-part to stationary seventh! &c. &c. 


But the confusion becomes twice confounded, when one takes the law laid down by theo- 
rists in the manner in which they express it, namely according to the wretched thorough- 
bass figures. 

Here it is, as expressed in the approved books of instruction: ‘*‘ Every note which has a 
false (small, § XXXVI, p. 56,) fifth over it, must move a (small) second higher, while the 
false fifth resolves itself one degree downwards.—Every note which bears a superfluous 
(large) fourth must go down one degree, while the superfluous fourth goes one degree up- 
wards’’; or, briefly, ‘* the small (diminished, as it is called) fifth resolves itself downwards, 
whereas the large (superfluous, as it is called) fourth resolves itself upwards.’’ 

Now this rule, like many others of the same stamp, does indeed apply in many eases ; 
but it proves false not only in numberless others (namely not only in all the cases of §§ 321 
(B.) and 322 (B.), also § 323 at the end, and in all the cases of § 324 ;) — but, in addition 
to these, in such cases also as are found in figs. 506 and 507, 
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(Fig. 507. 4.) | (k.) 
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and many others which are likewise comprehended under the rule, as it is above expressed, 
and in which, as in fig. 506, above, the tone B several times moves upwards by skips, 
while the tone f moves in like manner downwards, and as also in fig. 507, above, the large 


(or so called superfluous) fourth (the tone d) descends, while the Base-tone remains sta- 


tionary,—also in fig. 507 k, above, the small (so called diminished) fifth, ap, remain 
stationary, while the Base-tone, instead of ascending, makes a progression downwards. 


Finally, the still more incorrect, though common expression, ‘‘all superfluous intervals, 
resolve themselves upward, while all diminished intervals resolve themselves downward,’’ 
is really worthy of no critical examination at all. This rule, in order to be, in reference to the 
ioterval here in question, namely the the third of the principal four-fold chord, even as true 
vs the one mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, must at least be constructed as follows : 

‘<The upper end of all the so called superfluous intervals resolves itself upwards, while 
the lower end resolves itself downwards, — whereas the upper end of all diminished inter- 
vals resolves itself downwards, while the Jower end resolves itself upwards ’? — or briefly : 
‘* The two ends of surperfluous intervals tend to move away from each other in their reso- 
lution, whereas the two extremes of diminished intervals tend to approach each other ;’? — 
or: ‘‘the former tend to diverge, whereas the latter tend to converge.’’ The rule, stated 
in the former, even if, in its universal application, it were as false as the one men- 
tioned in the preceding period, still would not, at least, be so incorrect. (Comp. more — 
over the remark on § 341, p.— , and the remark on § 99, p. 222.) 


(3.) Progression of the independent ninth. 
§ 325. 
(a.) Restricted progression. 


Having thus far considered the progression of the seventh and the third 
of the principal four-fold chord, we will now turn our attention to the pro- 
gression of the ninth which is independently added to this harmony. 


The independent ninth, whether large or small, tends, at the time of making 
the next harmonic step, to proceed one degree downwards, whenever the 
tone of this next lower degree i is contained in the following harmony. Thus, 
for example, in fig. 508 3, 

(Fig. 508. i.) 
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the tone a! very preceptibly tends to go down to ys and so also in fig. 508, 
k above, the tone a” tends downwards to g. 


The same spccies of progression, only retarded, are found in fig. 510: 


a (Fig. 510.) 
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An instance, however, in which such a small ninth, at the moment of mak- 
ing the cadence, does not proceed gradually, but arbitrarily by skips, may 
be seen in fig. 511: 
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Added ninths are not likely to occur in false cadences (§ 257, p. 461.) 
Such a case might perhaps occur in the false cadence V’ — v1, or V’'— VI; 
but here the tone of the next lower degree is not contained in the second 
harmony. (§ 326, below.) 


—— 


§ 326. 
(b.) Free progression. 


The movement of the independent ninth is free. 
(1.) In cases where the tone of resolution * does not occur in the follow- 
ing harmony. For example, in fig. 512: 


(Fig. 512.) 
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* The tone of resolution is the tone into which some previous discordant tone resolves 
itself. | TR, 
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(c.) = (f:) Vols op. (g-) | a 
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the ninth, (b>) of the harmony &”, proceeds upwards to b as the fifth of the 
OOM ME harmony 96’.— In fig. 514, 
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at the commencement of the second measure, the tone ais a large ninth of the 
harmony @%’ ; in the digressive harmonic step which is made from the first 
to the second eighth, this tone a does not move at all, but remains stationary 


as a proper fifth of the three-fold harmony of #9. A similar freedom of the 
ninth is found in figs. 515 and 516 : 


(Fig. 515.) (Fig. 516.) 
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If, in such cases as those.occurring at the third chord of fig. 5177, and at 


the fourth, sixth and eighth of fig. 517 k, and also at the second chord 
of fig. 518, 


(Fig. 517. i.) o- & (Fig. 518.) 
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we regard the tones e and eb as ninths, of a #9’ - harmony, we shall find 
these ninths, on the appearance of the tonic fourth-sixth chord, at one time 
to ascend and at another to remain stationary. 

(II.) The movement of the independent ninth is also free so long as the 
principal four-fold chord still continues on (without resolving itself into some 
other chord.) Er Conng i in fig. 519, 

(Fig. 519. ) 


the tone f may, without hesitation, skip down to g#. 
So likewise, in the second measure of fig. 520, 
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the tone c? of the Soprano voice skips, without hesitation, during the con- 
tinuance of the principal four-fold chord 3$>7 down to d, (meanwhile, how- 
ever, the tone c” of the accompaiment —a tone which continues stationary 
to the end of the measure, must, at the moment of the harmonic step’s being 
taken, move down to b?.) 
So likewise, in fig. 521 1, > 
(Fig. 521. 4.) (Fk 
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the ninth rs moves freely, during the continuance of the harmony, into e,— 


and in fig. 521 k, above, the ninth c has a free progression upwards to f# 
during the continuance of the first measure, 

The ninths also which occur in figs. 103, p. 196, and 105— 109, pp. 196 
and 197, have a similar free progression. 


REMARK. 


After the review which we have taken of the cases mentioned in the foregoing sections, 
the reasons will be quite apparent, why we consider the free addition of a ninth as a pecu- 
liar transformation and such added ninth not (as many others have done) as a note of transi- 
tion,— and also why we regard these transformations as exclusively appropriate to only two 
harmonies. (Comp. Remark on § 88, p. 208.) 

In the first place, itis very easily perceived, that the view of these theorists is incorrect 
who regard all such ninths as transition tones, or suspensions. Were the above mentioned 
ninths suspensions, they could move no otherwise than gradually to the next principal tone 
lying either one degree above or below, but not by skips to a remote interval.— Nor could 
they proceed chromatically upwards or downwards, or remain unresolved, &c. An inter- 
val which has thus a free movement, cannot be reckoned in the class of those tones whose 
presence is no where justifiable except in case of their immediate connexion with, and reso- 
lution into, a principal tone situated on the very next degree,—not in the class of those tones 
which can exist only as furenotes to an immediately proximate principal one, in which class 
they would make but an ill figure, deviating as they do from all the laws of progression ap-. 
propriate to such tones. In order to explain the ninths of the foregoing examples as suspen- 
sions and to justify their entire deviation from the laws pertaining to the resolution of sus- 
pensions, one must again call in to his aid all those equivocal evasions and technical 
phrases about elliptic and catachretic resolutions, licenses, &c. ! 

Now under all these circumstances, it certainly was well to adopt, as we have done, the 
most simple and natural way on this point, and to recognize such ninths as being independ- 
ently added to the harmony and thus, in a manner, as holding the attitude of harmonic tones. 

But, secondly, it will also be readily seen, that such’an addition of a ninth can take 
place only in the case of the principal four-fold chord and in such harmonies as are men- 
tioned in § 89 &c., but not in the case of other harmonies, when it is considered, that every 
ninth of the fundamental tone of any other harmony can actually never move otherwise 
than according to those laws which we recognize as the laws of progression for tran- 
sition-tones. This fact shows, with sufficient clearness, that ninths of the latter descrip- 
tion belong by all means to the class of those mere incidental tones from which they differ 
in no material point, and that it would be very incorrect to speak of the independent ninths 
of other harmonies, since the reason for which our independent ninths must be recognized 
as something else than a transition-tone, does not apply to the ninth tone of any other har- 
mony whatever. 


(B.) PROGRESSION OF THE INTERVALS OF THE SECONDARY FOUR-FOLD CHORDS. 
§ 3265. 


It may here be remarked in general, in respect to the doctrine of the res- 
olution of the secondary four-fold chords, that such resolution usually oc- 
curs on the lighter portion of the measure, on a part of the measure which 
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is lighter than that on which the dissonant harmony was struck, since, as 
shown above in §§ 114— 117, pp. 246 — 253, we are inclined to concede 
the heavier portion of the measure to the striking of the discords. (Comp. 
remark on § 320, at the end.) 

After this general preliminary, we will proceed to examine the various 
ways in which, in certain cases, one and another interval of the secondary 
four-fold chords tends to proceed. 


(1.) Progression of the secondary sevenths. 


(a.) Restricted Progression. 


The secondary sevenths, like the principal seventh, have a tendency, in 
many cases, to proceed one degree downwards ; and that too, not as in the 
case of the former, merely in harmonic progressions in the same scale, but 
generally whenever the secondary four-fold chord is followed by any harmo- 
ny which contains the tone of the next degree below the seventh of the former. 

In order fully to examine the cases in which this downward tendency of the 
sevenths in question takes place, or the reverse, we will first conceive to our- 
selves, in general, what harmonies may follow a secondary four-fold chord. 

Every secondary four-fold chord may be followed by 

((I.)) The three-fold chord situated a fourth higher and belonging to the 
same scale, (natural secondary cadence, § 254, 2, a, p. 458; § 263, p. 
468; —) or by 

((II.)) Some other three-fold chord belonging to the same scale, (false 
secondary cadence, § 254, 2, b, p. 458 ; § 266, p. 471; — ) or by 

((III.)) Another four-fold chord belonging to the same scale, (an evitation 
of a secondary cadence in the same scale, § 269, p. 474 ; § 270, 2, p. 475 ;) 
or by 

((IV.)) Some harmony belonging to another key, (an evitation of a second- 
ary cadence by means of a digresswe modulation, § 269, p. 474.) 

We will now proceed in the order above proposed, to examine the cases 
in which the above mentioned tendency of the secondary sevenths takes 
place, (with the exception, however, of the harmony °11’ with an elevated 
third : this will be expressly treated in § 334.) 

((1)) In the natural secondary cadence, the secondary seventh, accord- 


ing to this tendency, proceeds one degree downward, as in fig. 522 : 
(Fig. 522.) , 
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((II.)) Also in the false secondary cadences, the secondary sevenths rather 
incline to move downwards, where the tone situated one degree below oc- 
70 
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curs in the second harmony. ‘This is the case in the second and sixth har 
monic successions in each line of the table in § 266, p. 471, i. e. in all those 
which consist of the step of a second or sixth of the fundamental harmony. 
For examples of the former species, see fig. 523 : 
(Fig. 523.) | 
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examples of the second species are found in fig 524 : 
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((III.)) Moreover, in evitations of cadences in the same key, the secondary 
seventh exhibits a tendency to the next lower tone, wherever the latter is 
contained in the following harmony. Such is the case in the first, third and 
fifth successions of each line in the second table under § 270, p. 475; i. e. 
in all those which consist of the step of a second, fourth, or sixth of the fun- 
damental harmony. 

Instances of the progression of the fundamental harmony by steps of a 
second may be seen in fig. 525 : 
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Examples of progressions by steps of a fourth may be. found in fig. 526 : 
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—-Meanwhile, however, such examples as those in figs. 527 and 528, 
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show also that deviations from this mode of resolution are not of ill effect. 
Instances of progressions by steps of a sixth are to be seen in fig. 529 : 
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((IV.)) Finally, the gradual downward tendency exhibits itself whenever 
the secondary four-fold chord is succeeded by a harmony which belongs to 
another key and which contains the next lower tone, for example in fig. 530 : 
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§ 328. 
(b.) Free progression. 


In all other cases but those above mentioned the progression of the secondary 
sevenths is free; and here it is obvious, that 


((I.)) the secondary sevenths cannot be resolved into the next lower de- 
gree in all those harmonic successions in which the second harmony does 
not contain the tone of this degree; consequently, 

((.4.)) in none of those false secondary cadences which involve a pro- 
gression of the fundamental harmony by the step of a third, a fifth, or a 
seventh ; 

((B.)) in none of those evitations of cadences in the same key which involve 
a progression of the fundamental harmony by the step of a third or a fifth; 
and likewise ‘ 

((C.)) not in many digresswe harmonic successions. 

((II.)) The secondary seventh is free so long as no harmonic step is taken 
Consequently, in fig. 531, third measure, 
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(Fig. 531.) HAYDN’S CREATION. 
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the upper voice makes a skip from the large seventh a of the harmony 33)” 


down to f,— and the secondary seventh in fig. 532, 
(Fig. 532.) 
le 


moves, with equal freedom, during the ane scsctinles of the second- 


ary four-fold chord. — In like manner also in fig. 533, 
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the secondary seventh of the upper voice moves about with entire freedom 
during the stationary continuance of the four-fold chord. The free carriage 
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of the seventh in this last case, however, is here indeed rendered the more 
justifiable by the gradual downward progression of the same in the vocal 
part, and still more by the fact that the two last eighth-notes of the measure 
in the upper instrumental part may be regarded as intermediately inserted 
harmonic notes. (§314,C, p. 522.) 


(2.) Progression of the rurrp of the secondary four-fold chords. 


§ 329. 


The third of the secondary four-fold chords is, upon the whole, less re- 
stricted by the laws of progression, than that of the principal four-fold chord. 

The third of a secondary four-fold chord moves, namely 

((I.)) in natural secondary cadences — at one time gradually downward, 
as in fig. 534, 
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where, from the second measure to the third, the third b of the harmony 


7 skips upwards to the third c¢ of the following harmony, — and so also 
in the following cadences,— or as in fig. 536, 


(Fig. oF HAYDN’S MASS, No. 2, 
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where, in the part of the first violin, the third of the secondary four-fold 
chord moves downward by a skip. Similar free progressions are shown 
also by fig. 537 :. 


(Fig. 537.) 
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§ 330. 


((1I.)) As it respects the progression of the third in the false secondary 
cadences, we will again examine the different possible cases severally. 


The false secondary cadences result, as we know, from the progression of 
the fundamental by the step of a second, a third, a fifth, a sixth, or a 
seventh. (§ 266, p. 471.) 


((-4,)) In steps of a second, the third moves at one time gradually up- 
ward, as in fig. 538 2, 


(Fig. 538. 7.) (l.) 
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and at another, otherwise, as, for example, in fig, 538 k and 1; above. 

((B.)) In steps of a third, the gradual ascent of the third is impossible, 
because the tone of the next higher degree is not contained in the second 
harmony. 

((C.)) The same is true of steps of a fifth, and 

((D.)) So also of steps of a sixth. 

((E )) In steps of a seventh, the third at one time moves gradually down- 
ward, as in fig, 539 2, 
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(Fig. 539. i.) (K.) 
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and at another upward, as in ae 539 k, above. 


§ 331. 
((1I1.)) In evitations of cadences in the same scale, the third moves at one 


time gradually upward, as from a to b in the upper voice of fig. 540, 
(Fig. 540.) , VOGLER. 
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and at another time otherwise, as, for example, 
((.4.)) in progressions of the fundamental harmony by the step of a@ sec- 


ond, fig. 541, 
Ee 541.) 
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where, inthe upper voice, the “iva third f of the harmony 9’, in the evi- 
tation iv’ — V’, proceeds upwards ; 

((B.)) in progressions by the step of a third, the gradually ascending res- 
olution is impossible. 

((C.)) Also in those evitations of cadences in the same scale which are 
made by the progression of the fundamental harmony by fourths, it is usual 
often for the third of the secondary four-fold chord to move freely. For 
example, in fig. 542 1, 
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the third of each secondary four-fold remains stationary as a preparation of 
the following seventh: Such is also the case in fig. 542 k, p. 557. 

((D.)) Progressions by skips of a fifth, as evitations of secondary ca- 
dences, are not likely to occur. 

((E.)) In progressions by steps of @ sixth, the gradual upward pro- 


gression of the third is again impossible. See, for example, fig. 543, 
(Fig. 543.) 


where, in the middle voice, the third a of the chord JF? in the harmonic 
succession IV? — 1’ remains stationary.—See also fig. 544 : 
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((F.)) Progressions of the fundamental harmony by steps of a seventh also 
are not likely to occur as evitations of secondary cadences. If we regard 


fig. 545 7 
(Fig. B45. 7 (k.) 
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as an example of such an harmonic succession, we find in it a case where 
the proper third of the third chord moves downward. The same is true al- 
so of fig. 545, k, above. 


§ 332, 
((IV.)) Moreover, in digressive fundamental successions, the third of the 
secondary four-fold chords will not readily be found to proceed otherwise 


than gradually upwards, as, for example, fig. 546, 
(Fig. 546.) 
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except in case the tone of resolution is not contained in the second harmony. 
as in fig, 547, 
(Fig. 547. 4 
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where the third of the secondary four-fold chord of the second degree of the 
major key does not proceed upwards one degree in the following harmonic 
step, but remains stationary on the same degree, with a mere chromatic 
elevation. 


ee eee 


(3.) Progression of the rietH of the secondary four-fold chords. 


§ 333. 


The fifth of the secondary four-fold chords, in general, exhibits no par- 
ticular tendency to be resolved in any one direction rather than another; 
except that in those four-fold chords which have the small fifth, (namely in 
those of the seventh degree in Major and of the second degree in Mi- 
nor) this small fifth for the most part inclines to move downwards in the pro- 
gression of the harmony, as, for examples in fig. 548 2 and k, 
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and that too even if it were to descend by a skip, as in fig. 548 1, above, 
(and also fig. 508, p. 546.) This fifth very seldom tends upwards; in fig. 
549, however, 
Fig. 549.) . VOGLER. 
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an example of this kind may be found im the progression of the Tenor from 


c to d, —an example which is not likely otherwise to occur. 
71 
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(C.) APPENDIX. 


Progression of the intervals of the principal four-fold chord with lowered fifth 
or of the four-fold with small fifth and elevated third. 


§ 334, 


Thus far we have left unnoticed the progression of the intervals of 
those chords which we have (in §§ 89 — 96, pp. 211 —220) regarded as 
springing from a four-fold chord with lowered fifth or from a four-fold chord 
with small fifth and arbitrarily elevated third, in order that we might make 
them a distinct subject of consideration afterwards. To this ‘subject we will 
now turn our attention. 

It is first of all to be remarked, in general, of the intervals of these chords, 
that almost entirely the same laws of progression apply to them as to those of 
the principal four-fold chord, as will appear from the following considerations. 

(1.) When the harmony in question is followed by a natural cadence, as 


ih fig.’550'4 . 
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(a.) the seventh, precisely like a principal seventh, exhibits a tendency to 
move one degree downwards. Hence, 
((4.)) the seventh in fig. 550, above, is found, according to this tendency, 
everywhere to descend. This resolution is found Big in fig. 5517; 
(Fig. 551. 7. pietekey: (k. ) (1.) 
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interrupted by a note foreign to the harmony in 551 k aboye; — both 
_ retarded and interrupted in fig. 551 1, above. 
((B.)) Deviations from this normal progression are most free from liability 


to error in middle yoices, — especially when the seventh occurs doubled, as 
in fig. 550 k and m above, and fig. 551 m above, and fig. 552: 
(Fig. 552.) 
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—In fig. 553, the skip of the Base e Base from b to f# is rather odd in its effect. 
(Fig. mL Sart els ? » 
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(b.) The third moves, in the natural cadence, as Be observed in the 
principal four-fold chords, not easily otherwise than to the fundamental tone 
of the second harmony, as the above examples every where show. 

(c.) The fifth has the peculiarity of inclining to move downward one de- 
gree in the harmonic step now under consideration, as, for example, in 
all the cases of figs. 550-and 551, p. 560; and it sounds rather odd. to 
hear this interval in the Alto of the above mentioned fig. 553, p. 560 pro- 
ceed a superfluous second upwards. 

(d.) When a ninth is added to the chord in question, it has also a ten- 
dency to move gradually downward, as in all the examples quoted above; 
though even here sometimes another progression takes place, as, for exam- 


ple, in fig. 554, (Fig. 554.) 
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where the ninth c does not proceed gradually downwards but makes a skip 


upward to e. 
§ 335. 


(2.) When the harmony in question is followed by a four-fold chord situ- 
ated a fourth above, we hear 
(a.) the seventh, at one time, proceed one degree downward, as in fig. 
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and at another upward, as in the Alto of fig. 555 m above, and in the Tenor 
of fig. 555 2, p. 561. 

(b.) The third, in these cases, most conveniently moves down to the tone 
of the same degree chromatically lowered, inasmuch as this tone occurs in 
the next following chord. The progression in this case, like the similar one 
already mentioned in § 325, (II.), is designed to avoid a squinting position 
(§ 490. Examples are found in fig. 555, p. 561. 

(c) The fundamental fifth proceeds most naturally one degree downward, 
as in fig 5551, p. 561; unless it should remain stationary at a small ninth 
of the following harmony, as in fig. 555 k, p. 561, where the tone ab, in the 
Base voice, continues stationary from the second chord to the third,— as does 
also the tone a? in the Alto voice in fig. 555 1, p. 561, and so likewise in the 
‘Tenor voice in fig. 555, m, p. 561. 

(d.) The ninth, on the contrary, ae itself at one time gradually 
downwards as in fig 555 1, p. 561 the tone e» in the Base goes down to d, 
and in fig. 555 k p. 561, the tone eb in the Tenor resolves itself into d; — 
and at another it takes a different progression, asin fig. 555 m, p. 561 on 
the Base makes a skip from e” to B. 


§ 336. 
(3.) In such cases as occur in fig. 556, 
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2h polis namely after the chord in question, the step of a seventh is made either 
to the previous or to a new tonic harmony, 

(a.) the seventh cannot indeed go one degree downward, because such 


tone of resolution does not occur in the following chord : 

(b.) The third, on the contrary tends here also to move one degree up- 
wards, as is every where the case in fig. 556, above; 

(c.) The fifth, in all these examples, exhibits a downward tendency. 

Kirnberger brings forward an instance ofa deviation from this rule in fig. 
557; 
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but one will scarcely find in this example very much to please the ear. 


Such a progression as occurs in fig. 558, 
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might rather perhaps be justifiable on the ground of the hold which takes 
place between the two harmonies. (§§ 241, No. 7, p. 422.) 

(d.) The ninth moves freely in all these cases, at one time remaining sta- 
tionary, and at another skipping either up or down, as in fig. 556 1—™m, p. 
562. 

It is only in such cases as occur in fig. 556 n and 0, p. 562, cases in 
which the next following chord contains the tone of the same degree, chro- 
matically elevated, that the ninth cannot well move otherwise than into this 
tone situated a small second above. (§ 490.) 


§ 337. 
(4.) Also in other digresswe harmonic progressions. 


(a.) the seventh tends to resolve itself gradually downward whenever such 
tone of resolution is to be found in the following chord, as, for example in 
figs. 559 and 560: 


(Fig. 560.) 
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(b.) The third here also retains its tendency to proceed a small second 
upward, as in figs. 559 and 560 above; unless this tone of resolution should 
be wanting in the following chord. 
In fig. 561, for example, 
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in the fundamental progression from the third measure to the fourth, the 


upper voice clearly cannot proceed from the tone d? to e, because no e 
occurs in the second harmony. And it would be equally impossible also, in 
the progression from the fourth to the fifth measures of fig. 461 1, above, for 


the Alto to ascend from f# to g. — So also in fig. 562, &c. : 


(Fig. 562.) 
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(c.) The fifth, on the contrary, does not always, in such successions of 
chords, necessarily proceed a small second downward, but also sometimes 


upwards, as it does in the Base in fig. 563, 
(Fig. 563.) 
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or as it uniformly does in the second voice in fig. 561, page 563. 

(d.) The ninth, in such cases, for the most part continues stationary, as 
in figs. 559, 561, and 563, pp. 563 and 564. 

The progression of the ninth is free in all cases where the following har- 
mony does not contain the tone of the next lower degree. 


§ 338. 

(5.) But in general, so long as no harmonic step is made, the movement of 

all the aforementioned intervals, is free as may be seen. 
(a.) in the case of the seventh in fig. 564, — 


(Fig. 564.) 
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(6.) in that of the third in fig. 565, — 
(Fig. 565.) 
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(c.) in that of the fifth in fig. 465, above, — 
(d.) in that of the ninth in fig. 566 : 


(Fig. 566.) 
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DIVISION III. 
Soe 
PROGRESSION OF THE INTERVALS OF THREE-FOLD CHORDS. 


§ 339. 


The progression of the intervals of three-fold chords is almost universally 
free. I have been able to discover only a few cases in which these inter- 
vals manifest a perceptible tendency to move in one certain direction, The 
cases of this kind, most worthy of remark, are as follows: 

The third of the dominant three-fold chord has nearly the same tendency 
as that of the principal four-fold chord, to proceed one degree upward in 
the harmonic step V—I or V—1, as may be seen by comparing fig. 567 1 
with fig. 567 k : 
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It is, however, sometimes practicable, especially in middle voices, to car- 
ry this third by a skip three degrees downward, as in fig. 567 1, above. 


and in the Soprano voice of fig. 568. 
(Fig. 568.) VOGLER. 
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and also with the insertion of an intermediate note, as in figs. 569 and 570: 


(Fig. 569.) FREX. (Fig. 570.) BACH, CHORAL. 
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Still other progressions of the subsemitone by skips may sometimes also be 
adopted with good effect. Thus, for example, in fig. 571, 
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the tone a> skips upwards to d; — so in fig. 572, 
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the tone b skips up to e, —and in fig. 573 1, 
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. 
in passing from the first to the second measure, the tone e makes a skip up- 


ward to a>, and subsequently the tone g goes up to e. 
An example less worthy of imitation, perhaps, occurs also in fig. 573 k, 


i 
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(Fig. 573 k.) PERGOLESI’S STABAT MATER, 
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where, in the second vocal part, the tone c skips down to a. 


§ 340, 


In like manner as the third of the dominant three-fold chord, as above 
mentioned, most naturally tends, at the moment that the fundamental harmony 
accomplishes the step of a fourth V-—I or V —1, to move one degree up- 
ward, so also a similar tendency of the third of the tonic harmony takes place 
Also in the step of a fourth 1— IV or 1—1v, namely a tendency either to 
move one degree upward, as in fig. 574 ¢ and k, 
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or at least to move upward by a skip, as in fig. 574 | and m above; — but 
not downward, as in fig. 574 n and q above. This last progression is, for 
the most part, admissible only in middle voices, or, if it occurs in a principal 
voice, it always has something unusual and queer in its effect. 


§ 341, 


This little is nearly all of any considerable importance which I found my- 
self able to say in relation the definite tendency of the intervals of three- 
fold chords. A great number of individual remarks might indeed be 
passed upon the progression of this or that interval of this or that harmony 
in this or that case. But these are ali too specific, and the infinite multipli- 
city of them would either fill a thick and tedious volume, or if, in pursuance 
of the common method, we were to take them in the gross and embody them 
in a few general principles, the latter would be as false and deceptive as are 
so may other general rules of the same stamp whose incorrectness we have 
had occasion to become acquainted with in the course of our previous in- 


quiries. 
12 
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REMARK. 


Thus, for example, the circumstance that in the progression of the fundamental harmony 
by the step of a fourth, the third of the three-fold chord of the fifth or the first degree in- 
clines to ascend one degree, (§§ 339 and 340, pp. 565 and 567,) has induced a theorist at once 
to lay it down as a rule, that wherever a three-fold chord goes up a fourth or down a fifth 
to another three-fold chord, its third must be treated in the same manner as the leading note 
of the principal four-fold chord, i. e. must be made to ascend one degree. See A. F.C. 
Kollmann’s Practical Guide to Thorough-Bass, Chapt. 8, § 3: ‘‘ Where the fundamen- 
tal concord ascends four or five degrees to another fundamental concord, its third must be 
treated as a leading note in the chord of the seventh’’; —a position which is refuted by the 
very first glance at the examples heretofore quoted. (Fig. 567, 568 — 573, 574 1 — q. pp. 
565 — 567. 

Of a similar character is the rather coment received doctrine that the fifth of a dimin- 
ished three-fold chord must always be resolved one degree downwards; the very opposite 
of which so plainly appears from the examples in fig. 576, ) 
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and in fig. 506. (Comp. the remark on § 324, p. 544.) 

After all, I pass over a host of other like rules current among musical teachers, because 
{ am already too weary of refuting obvious false doctrines over which a conquest is but too 
easily won and which would long since have been out of vogue, if, instead of forever im- 
plicitly re-echoing them, musicians had only remembered to institute the inquiry, whether 
that which had been taught was true? an inquiry, which it would seem, the readers of 
such theorists hitherto have never allowed themselves to propose. — (Comp. remark on 
§ 99, p. 222.) 


DIVISION IV. 
etn NS 
PROGRESSION OF THE TRANSITION-TONES. 


§ 342. 


The progression of transition-tones rests upon the general principle, 
that every such tone, as asecondary tone to its principal, tends to resolve 
itself into the latter. 

‘The more specific development of this principle will form a part of the fol- 
lowing eighth chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TRANSITION-TONES, 
ee ae 
DIVISION I. 
THEIR NATURE. 
(A.) IN GENERAL. 

§ 343. 


In treating of the transformation of harmonies (§ 96), we spoke in general 
terms of the doctrine of transitions, without, however, exhausting the sub- 
ject; since it would have been necessary to suppose a previous acquaintance 
with too much of the doctrine of keys, of fundamental progressions and of 
modulation, and even of the progression and resolution of harmonic intervals. 
But now, having gone over all these matters, we can, without difficulty, treat 
the subject of transitions, both ina general point of view and in reference to 
their particular progressions. 


The doctrine of transitions rests, as we have already remarked in the place 
above mentioned, on the following.general principles. 

A voice, immediately before gwing an harmonic tone, may first give a tone 
which is a large or, a small degree higher or lower, even though it be a tone 
foreign to the harmony. In fig. 577%, 


(Fig. 577.) (Fig. 5773.) 
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the upper voice, before giving the fundamental fifth d, gives the c+ immedi- 
ately preceding it, which does not belong to the fundamental harmony @; so 


too, in the next measure, the tone a, a tone foreign to the harmony, is pre- 


fixed to the fundamental tone g. The voice, as it were, goes through the 
foreign tone c+ to the harmonic tone d, and, similarly, through a to g. Ac- 
cordingly, such a foreign tone, through which a voice proceeds to another 
tone, is called by the general term transition-tone, transition, or transition-note ; 
and sometimes also fore-note, on account of its being struck before the prin- 
cipal tone. It is, therefore, in its own nature, an,unessential tone, a tone 
not necessarily belonging to the harmony, is no harmonic interval, but is a 
mere accidental melodic ornament. It is simply a piece of melodic embroide- 


ry, not belonging to the fundamental harmony, a mere subordinate tone to 
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the one to which it is prefixed, which latter is, therefore, properly termed in 
contradistinction to it, the principal tone, principal note, or essential note. In 
short, a transition is nothing more nor less than a tone foreign to the harmony, 
interwoven into the texture of a voice, a tone whose existence has reference 
only to the following one. ‘That it is always a dissonant tone, scarcely needs 
to be remarked. (Comp. §§ 96 —99, pp. 220—227. See also § 383.) 


Before going farther into the doctrine of transitions, we will first improve 
our acquaintance with them by means of some additional examples. 


In Fig. 778 k, 
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the second tone d of the upper voice evidently does not belong to the har- 
mony @. Hence it does not constitute a harmonic interval, and its existence 
can be explained and justified only by regarding it asa transition to the fol- 


lowing harmonic tone e. In like manner, the f between e and oe g is to be ex- 


plained and justified only as being an accessory tone to the following g:— 
and in a similar manner are to be explained all the remaining tones in this 
example which are marked by diagonal strokes, all being only secondary 
tones, mere ornaments foreign to the harmony and incidental garnishings of 
the principal tones that come after them. ‘Thus the entire phrase k is noth- 
ing but a dressing up of the phrase 2, (which consists solely of tones belong- 
ing to the harmony, ) and is produced by a melodic embellishment of the upper 
voice. If we suppose these notes to be absent, there will remain only the 
dry skeleton I. 
Such too is the case with the phrase in Fig, 579 2, 
(Fig. 579. i.) (k.) 
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consisting solely of harmonic notes, and which in k is interwoven with tran- 
sitions in the upper voice. A similar relation exists between the phrases 580 
and k, 


(Fig. 580. i. 
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(k-) 


and also between 581 7 and k, 


where transitions appear in the bass voice. 


(Fig. 58 
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In like manner, Fig. 582 2 
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consists of harmonic notes, while in & transitions are interwoven through all 


the three voices. 


(Fig. 583. k.) 
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is a mere embellishment of the phrase 583 4, 
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(Fig. 583. i.) 
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which consists exclusively of harmonic tones. 
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This, on being fener of 


its transient ornaments, appears again as a bare skeleton, as in fig. 583 1: 
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very similar to the example just adduced is Fig. 584 k, 


(Fig. 584. 7.) MOZART. 
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as is shown by a similar dissection of it in fig. 58412 and I, page 571. 
Fig. 585 1, k, is of a similar kind: 
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(B.) TRANSITIONS OF A SUBORDINATE RANK, 
§ 344. 


In like manner as an essential tone of a harmony may be preceded by a 
transition-tone, so also may every transition-tone itself be preceded by 
another and subordinate transition-tone. 

This last will then appear as a transition to a transition, a transition of the 
second grade, a note subordinate to a subordinate note; which latter is con- 
sequently to be regarded in relation to the former as a principal note, that is 
to say, as a principal note of the second rank. E. g. in Fig. 586, 

(Fig. 586.) 
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the tones a and b are foreign to the fundamental harmony @, and their pres- 
ence can be justified only by considering the b as a transition to c, and the 
a again as a transition to the transition b. Consequently b is here a transi- 
tion of the first grade and subordinate to c; while a is subordinate to the 
subordinate note b, and is thus a transition of the second grade. Thus, b, 
although in reality and in relation to ¢ a subordinate note, is a principal note 


in relation to the subordinate note of the second grade a, or, in other words, 
is a principal note of the second rank. In like manner, the tone a in the 
second measure of the same example appears as a transition to g, and b 
again as a transition to the transition-tone a 

It will readily be perceived,that, whenever the distance between two inter- 
vals separated by a fourth, e. g. from the fifth of a three-fold chord upwards 
to its key-note, or from the latter downwards to the former, is to be filled out 
with intermediate notes, ‘wo such transition tones will be required, the first 
of which will always be a transition of the second rank. 

Such transitions of an inferior rank occur also in other cases; as e. g. in 
fig. 587. 
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(Fig. 587.) 
| 


the tones b and a (viz. a as transition to the following harmonic tone b, and 


the first b as a transition to the transition-tone a); and so also in fig. 588, 


(Fig. 588.) 
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the tones f# and e— the latter as a subordinate tone to d, and f. # as subor- 


dinate to the tone e. In fig. 589, 7, 


(Fig. 589. i.) (k) 
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there is a transition of even a third grade; namely the g of the second meas- 
ure as a transition to the harmonic tone f— the a asa transition of the second 


grade to g — and the b as a transition of the third grade to the transition of 


the second grade a. 


DIVISION II. 


So 
DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH TRANSITION-TONES MAY OCCUR. 


§ 345. 


Having exhibited in the preceding section the nature of transition in gen- 
eral, and of transitions of the first, second, and even still subordinate grades 
in particular, we will now investigate and distinguish more precisely the 
several ways, how, and circumstances in which, transitions may occur; and 
will likewise endeavour to ascertain how far transitions, under such and such 
circumstances, will sound better or worse, pleasing or unpleasing to the ear. 
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(A.) TRANSITIONS TO INTERVALS OF THE PRESENT OR OF THE FOLLOWING 
HARMONY. 


§ 346. 


A transition-tone is a transition lo an interval of the present harmony or to 
one of the following harmony; or, in other words, the principal note to which 
the transition-tone relates, is either an interval of the harmony during the 
continuance of which it is heard as a subordinate tone, or it isan interval of 


the harmony which follows. In fig, 590 2, 
(Fig. 590. i.) (k.) 
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the first tone d is a transition to C, that is, to the fundamental tone of the 


harmony @ during whose continuance the d makes its appearance. In like 
manner, all the remaining transitions of this example are transitions to inter- 
vals of that harmony dunng which they make their appearance; thus the 


tone f is a transition to e, which latter is a fundamental third of the harmo- 


ny @ during which the f is heard as a transition, &c. In Fig. 591, 


(Fig. 591. i.) 
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on the contrary, the tone b is a subordinate tone to a, which latter is an in- 
terval, not of the present harmony @, but of the following harmony Jf; and 
so too in the second measure, the tone e forms a transition to the fundamen- 


tal tone d of the next following chord J. 
So likewise in fig. 592, 
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the tone b constitutes a transition to the tone c of the following chord 4F; 


c# is a transition to d, the third of the following harmony 395; andf#isa 
transition to g, the fifth of the following harmony ¢. 


! § 347. 


The difference between the two species of transition is as follows. Transitions 
to intervals of the present harmony have place where otherwise their principal 
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a 


tones should stand, as will appear on a comparison of i and k of the pre- 
ceding fig. 590, p. 574. They, accordingly, represent for a moment their 
principal tone, they perform for a while its office, and may therefore properly 
be termed representative tones, representative intervals (or rather not intervals 
but representatives ‘of intervals); or, as transitions are always dissonances 
(S§ 101, 343) ,they may likewise be called representative dissonances,—although 
we shall presently find that usage has restricted this appellation to a particular 
species of such transitions (§ 430 No. 1). A transition, however, to an inter- 
val of the following harmony could not, in like manner, be called a_ repre- 


sentative tone. Thus it would not be proper to say that b in the preceding 
fig. 591, p. 574, supplies the place of its principal tone a; for, where the 
transient b stands, its principal tone a would by no means have a place, since 
it does not belong to the harmony @ at all. ‘The tone b, therefore, cannot 
be here regarded as representing a, and consequently cannot be called a 


representative tone,—neither can e be called a representative of the tone d 


§ 348. 

The division of passing notes into transitions to intervals of the present 
and of the following harmony, may be applied also to transitions of an infe- 
rior grade. In the preceding fig. 586, p. 572, the transitions a and b of the 
first and second rank both relate to the harmonic tone C, which is an interval 
ofthe same harmony during the continuance of which the transitions are heard; 
and this applies to the tone b and a of the second measure also. On the 
contrary, in fig. 587, p. 573, the transition-tones b and arelate to the tone b of 
the following measure, and, hence, to an interval of the following harmony Gy". 
So too in the preceding fig. 589 7, p. 573, the transitions b anda ultimately 
relate to the tone f, which constitutes a part only of the following harmony d; 
and the same remark applies to tones b, ‘a, ab.in k. Accordingly, in & the 
three last eighth-notes of the first measure are transitions to the funda- 


mental third f of the following harmony J, while the first two of the follow- 
ing measure are transitions to an interval of that harmony during whose con- 
tinuance they appear. That is to say, they all relate, as has several times 


been observed, to the single harmonic note f, to which they mediately or im- 
mediately incline. Consequently, they are all immediate or mediate transi- 


tions to this tone f, which is a harmonic interval of the harmony ~) that ap- 


pears in the second measure. But only the tones g and ob sound during the 
harmony YJ, and therefore these only are grace-notes to an interval of the 


harmony during which they are produced; while, on the contrary, b, a, a? 
sound during the harmony @, to which the tone f does not belong at all but 
forms a part-of the following harmony d. In fig. 589, 1, p. 573, b, b®, a, ab 


constitute a transition to the following harmony. (Comp. § 449.) 
73 
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§ 349. 
We may remark, in passing, that an interval whose place is occupied for 
awhile by a representative tone, is not to be considered as omitted during this 
time (§ 71); and consequently, e. g. in fig. 593, 


(Fig. 593.) 
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where, during the entire first half of the second measure, the third of the 


tonic harmony is not heard, but only its representative tone d #, there is 
nothing contradictory to the rule of omission stated in § 73. 


_— 
(B.) SHORT AND LONG TRANSITIONS. 


§ 350. 


Transitions are sometimes of short, and at other times of long duration; 
or, in other words, the principal note either appears directly after the subor- 
dinate note, or it remains longer absent. 

In the examples already cited, we have seen, for the most part, brief tran- 
sitions, consisting of sixteenth or eighth notes. The transitions of the first, 
second and third measures of fig. 583 k, p. 571, are, however, of longer du- 
ration; and those of the fifth and sixth measures are longer still, as also 
those in fig. 584 k, p. 571. 


§ 351. 


A transition is, of course, more sensible and more striking, the longer it 
- lasts; that is to say, the longer the principal tone to which it relates remains 
absent; while transitions which would otherwise be disagreeably conspicu- 
ous, are prevented from offending the ear by the shortness of their continu- 
ance. ‘Thus, for instance, Mozart, in the quintet of the second act of the 
Zauberfiste, wrote, without hesitation, the transitions in fig. 594, 


Gish 594, mae MOZART. 


By fips ede 


which are perfectly similar to the much more harshly sounding ones in fig. 
595, but which, from being passed over so quickly, in the former case, pro- 
luce there a by no means disagreeable effect. 
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(Fig. 595.) 


(C.) LIGHT AND HEAVY TRANSITIONS, 
§ 352. 


A second and not unimportant distinction between transitions, depends 
on whether the subordinate note appears on a heavier division of the measure 
than the principal note, or on a lighter one. 

In fig. 578 k, p. 570, in the first measure, all the transitions are intrinsically 
lighter than the harmonic notes, while in the second measure the contrary is 


the case. In the foregoing fig. 584 k, the tran@fent c is heavier than the fol- 
lowing b, &c. 

Many teachers consider the term transition-note as properly applicable to 
such only as occur on lighter parts of the measure than their principal 
notes; those which fall on heavier parts they call changing notes. Others 
prefer to call those of the former kind regular, and those of the latter wregular 
transition-notes ; although in what the irregularity consists, I confess, I do not 
understand. ‘There are others, again, who understand, by regular and ir- 
regular transitions, something quite different. (e. g. Koch.*) 


In consequence of such variations in their use, all these technical terms 
are ambiguous, and consequently of no use to us, except the single term 
changing-note. For, as no one understands by this expression any thing else 
than a transition note which appears on a heavier part of the measure than 
the principal note, there can be no objection to our employing the name 
changing-note for the designation of such a tone. We might, moreover, 
with equal propriety call such a tone a heavy transition, and those transition 
notes on the contrary which fall on the light parts of the measure, hight tran- 
sitions, light grace-notes, light transition-notes. 


§ 353. 

The dividing of transitions into light and heavy is not quite sufficient for 
the designation of all possible cases of transition, considered in this point of 
view; for, in fact, transitions occur concerning which we cannot say with 
certainty whether they should be considered as changing-notes or light tran- 
sitions. This is the case, for instance, in three-fold time, where, as is 
known, two light parts follow one after the other (Q LXVI); so that in fig. 
577, p. 569, for example, one cannot say positively whether the tone c # 


should be called lighter or heavier than the following d. 


*In S. Anleit. z. Compos. 
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This is also the case when the transition-note forms a Syncope, and, although 
beginning on a light part of the measure, is continued into the following 
heavy part, as, for example, in fig. 5771, p. 569. 

Here the transitions c # and a cannot with certainty be called either changing- 
notes or light transitions. So too in fig. 596 1, 
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in the two upper voices, the intermediate notes f and d in the second meas- 
ure are doubtless light transitions; and, with equal certainty, those in the 


third measure are heavier than their principal notes g ande and are conse- 
quently changing-notes. Im the fourth measure, however, they are, so to 
speak, both light and heavy. So, again, in the fifth measure, the intermediate 


notes e and ¢ are doubtless light transitions, while those in the seventh meas- 
ure are equivocal,— as also are those in the eighth measure. Moreover, if 
such transitions be broken up into separate notes or separated by rests, 
&e. as in fig. 596 k, above, (comp, § 38), it becomes still less certain 
whether they are to be regarded as light transitions or as preparatory 
changing-notes. 


§ 354. 


It lies in the nature of the case, that heavy transitions should sound some- 
what more harshly than light ones, inasmuch as they are more strongly ac- 
cented, falling as they do, upon the heavier part of the measure, and (see 
§ Lxv1) robbing the principal note of its accentuation, and consequently they 
sound more boldly, as it were, than others which are passed over more lightly. 
Hence, e. g. in fig. 597, 


(Fig. 597.) 
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the two transition-notes b in the first measure do not sound near so harshly 
as those in the second, inasmuch as the former are merely light passing 
notes, while the latter appear in the character of heavy transitions. 


(D,) ‘TRANSITIONS IN SEVERAL VOICES AT ONCE. 
§ 355. 
That transitions occur now in the upper voice, now in the base, and again 
in the middle voices, may have been remarked from the examples already 
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adduced, as also that they not unfrequently occur in several voices at once. 
Thus, for instance, in fig. 596, p. 578, and in fig. 598, 
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in four voices at once. (Comp. § 464.) 


§ 356. 


Accordingly, it may happen, that to one and the same tone, two secondary 
notes may be prefixed at the same time, viz. one from above and one from 
below it; or vice versa, that the tone of one and the same degree may occur 
as secondary tone to two principal notes at the same time, viz. as a secondary 
tone from below to the next tone standing above it, or as a secondary tone 
from above to the next lower note. 

Fig. 600 may serve as a specimen of the first mentioned instance: 
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Here the upper voice goes through the tone d, which is foreign to the harmony, 
toc; while, in the second part, the same c is preceded by the secondary tone 


b. So too, in the second measure, the principal note d is preceded by sec- 
ondary tones both from above and below. The same is the case in fig. 599, 
above. 
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Again, as a specimen of the second case above mentioned, we see that in fig. 
601, in the third measure, the transition tone ¢ is prefixed to the tone d, and 
the secondary tone c, to b’. Here, asit were, one and the same tone, (c 


or ¢), serves as a transition to two different principal tones (to d and to b>). 
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In such cases, a tone of one and the same degree may appear in a twofold 
form, produced by chromatic alteration, as an introduction to two principal 


tones, as e. g, in fig. 585%, p. 572, the tone f 4 occurs as a secondary tone 


to e, and f # at the same time as secondary tone to g. (Comp. § 384, and 
what follows. ) 


§ 357. 


When two voices, interwoven with passing notes, have a parallel movement 
(§45), this may take place in two different ways: namely, either so that the 
principal notes occur in both voices at the same time, as in figs. 602, 603, 
&c., 
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or else so that while one voice gives a principal note, the other has a seconda- 
ry note,and vice versa, as is the case in fig. 604: 


(Fig. 604.) 
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Here, at the third quarter-note, the upper voice has the key-note of the fun- 
damental harmony @, while the second voice has a transition to the fifth. 
At the next quarter-note, however, the upper voice has a secondary tone 
(and that too of the second class), andthe second voice has the fundamental 
fifth. At the fifth quarter-note, which follows, both voices again have tran- 
sition-tones together (unless indeed we choose to consider them as essential 
intervals of a transient {F-harmony.) 
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§ 358. 


It is certainly more harsh when several voices at the same time are inter- 
woven with transitions, than when such is the case with one voice only; but, 
that transitions may appear in several voices together without producing a 
disagreeable effect, is proved by several of the examples given above, as, 
for instance, that of fig. 599, p. 579. (Comp. § 501). 


ee, 


(E.) TRANSITIONS IN BROKEN PROGRESSIONS. 
§ 359. 
Not unfrequently, too, we find transitions in broken progressions. These 
may consist either of common breakings (§ 24), as in fig. 605, 


(Fig. 605.) 
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AE: 
or ot voice-breakings (§ 24), so that one breaking voice may represent sev- 
eral broken ones, in whose melody transitions are interwoven, as in fig. 6061, 


(Fig. 606. ont (k.) Me 
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in which the upper voice represents two broken upper voices, as in f, in the 
melody of which several transition-tones are interwoven. In like manner 


fig. 607 k, 
(Fig. 607. i.) as el 


(ear ip leap 


represents two broken voices proceeding by transitions, as inz. Also fig. 
608 1, 


ae 608. 4. as: 
pe 
Al SA —- a EL 
may be » Se Bae as a breaking up of three voices, as in fig. 608 k, 
(Fig. 608. k.) 
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by conceiving to ourselves three voices appearing one after the other, each 
of which, before sounding the harmonic tone, prefaces it by a transition. 
The same is true also of fig. 609: 


(Fig. 609. 7.) amule ey 
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the two broken lower voices of fig. 610 i, are interwoven and bound together 


by means of transition-notes. 


oe 


(F.) THE PRINCIPAL TONE SOUNDING AT THE SAME TIME WITH ITS SECOND- 
ARY TONE. 


§ 360. 
We have seen already, in the preceding examples of transitions to intervals 
of the present harmony, that not unfrequently a secondary note is prefixed 
to an interval of a harmony while this same interval is heard at the same time 


an another voice. KE. g. in fig. 611 1, 
(Fig. 611. i.) 
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in the upper voice, the transition tone ais put before the fundamental tone g, 
while the fundamental tone g is sounded in the second voice. In like man- 
ner, the following f# is accompanied by g, e > by d, c# byd, &c. The same 
occurs in fig. 612: 
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(Fig. 612. i.) 
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in the third measure, a appears in the upper voice as oa tone to a, 
while g itself sounds in the third voice. 

Again, in the same measure, a is taken in this third voice as secondary 
tone to b, while B itself is sounding i in the base; and during the farther con- 
tinuance of this base tone B, the second voice, and then again the third, give 


the tone a as a secondary tone tob. Comp. the same in measures 7 and 8, 
(Com. § 466 bis). 

In the above example, 611 i, p. 582, the g,occurring without a preceding 
secondary note, lies in a lower octave than the transient a, so too the tran- 
sient f# is higher than the simultaneously sounding g. The same is the 
case in fig. 612 1, above. 

An harmonic interval may however be struck in the same octave with the 
secondary tone which it accompanies, as is seen in figs. 611 k, p. 582, and 612 
k, above. ' 


§ 361. 


It always sounds more harshly when the principal tone is heard simulta- 
neously with the secondary tone, than when this is not the case. Thus, for 
instance, the above fig. 6117%andk, and fig. 6127 and k, above, will be 
found to sound altogether more harshly than fig. 611 J and 612 1, n, above, . 
where such a simultaneous sounding of the principal tone with its secondary 
tone is avoided by leaving out the former. 

But especially does such a sounding of transitions at the same time with 
the principal tone produce a harsh effect, when the principal tone is heard in 
the very same octave with them, so that it sounds not only rr ak with 


the secondary tone, but also close to it. 
74 
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The simultaneous sounding, however, of the principal tone with its seconda- 
ry tone produces the least degree of harshness when the former is the fun- 
damental tone of the harmony, as e. g. in the first measure of 611 1, p. 582. 
The effect produced by the concurrence of a secondary tone with another 
interval, isless agreeable, as e. g. withthe fundamental fifth, as in the second 
measure; while with the third, as in the third measure, it is still more offen- 
sive. 

Thus too in fig. 614 1, 


(Fig. 614. 4. (k.) 
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the transition-tones b and d do not sound harshly in conjunction with the fun- 
damental C in the base; but let the latter note be replaced by the funda- 
mental third E in the base as in 71, 


(Fig. 614. ii.) 
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and it will at once be felt how much more harshly the extraneous tones d 


and f sound in conjunction with this E. A like difference in effect will be 


found to be produced in k k, 
(Fig. 614. kk. 
ek @. 
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by putting e in the upper part in the place of c. 

This may also be the reason why the afore-mentioned transitions in the 


example fig. 613, in the fourth and eighth measures, are not pleasing to the 
ear. (Comp. § 466 bis.) 


Furthermore, such a concurrence of a secondary with its principal tone 
sounds somewhat more harshly in so-called semitonic transitions (§ 366), than 
in those of a whole tone [large second]. It will readily be felt that, in fig. 611 4, 


p. 582, f# sounds more harshly in conjunction with g, than does a,— that in 
the second measure e” and c# are harsher than d, and that in the third, ais 
harsher with b than c. 


(G.) TRANSITION-TONES STRUCK SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH HARMONIC-TONES. 


§ 362. 


We find, moreover, on examining the different kinds of transitions, that in 
some instances the transient tone 1s struck at the same time with others belong- 
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ing to the harmony, while in other instances this is not the case. In 
fig. 615 i, 


(Fig. 615. i.) | (k.) 
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the intervals of the fundamental harmony are struck at the same time with 


the transitions c and a, while in & it is not so. 

A like simultaneous striking of the harmonic notes with a secondary note 
will be found in fig. 611 2, p. 582, and fig. 612%, p. 583. 

So too in the second measure of fig. 613, p. 583, the tone a is struck in 


the upper part and c in the base, at the same time with g, which [g] appears 
like a transition to f#; and again in the third measure, where the two tran- 


sition-tones a and ¢ # sound together (§ 358), the transition-tone c # is struck 
simultaneously with the harmonic tones B and g of the lower voices. This 
is again the case in measures 6 and 7. (Comp. § 466 bis). 


ee 


§ 363. 

Every transition sounds altogether more harshly when struck at the same 
time with harmonic notes. Hence, e. g. the transitions in fig. 612 k and l 
sound far more harshly than those in m and n; and those in fig. 613 are also 
rather harsh. (Comp. § 466 bis). 

Such increased harshness becomes doubly perceptible when that very wm- 
terval to which the transition relates is struck at the same time with it, so 
that both principal and secondary tone are not only heard simultaneously, but 
are also struck simultaneously, as, e.g. in fig.61112,k, p. 582, 612%, k, p. 583, 
and Ae in oi 616 k—o, 


He = elie eee 
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(but not so in 7, where f occurs as a secondary tone, not to g, but to e, 


which e is not heard at the same time with it.) 


It is from this cause, that in fig. 617 2, 
(Fig. 617. 7.) ‘sialon 
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the second and third measures, as they here stand, sound more smoothly and 
softly than if the middle voices were written, say, as in k: 


(Fig. 617. k.) 
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In this latter case, the seventh eighth-note of the second measure f #, in the 
upper voice, which forms a transition to g, concurs in such a manner with the 
harmonic tone g inthe middle voice, that they are both struck at precisely 
the same time; which sounds much more harshly than as it stands in 7, where 
this f# does indeed concur with a harmonic tone, to wit the b? of the mid- 
dle voice, but not with the g itself. So too in k, in the following measure, 
a>, as secondary tone to g, is struck at the same time with g, which again 
is avoided in 1. 

And hence we have a further reason why, in the third and fourth measures 
of fig. 613, p. 583, the secondary notes to b and b sound so harshly in con- 
junction with the B in the base, which is each time struck anew (comp. § 466 
bis); and why fig. 612 7, p. 583, sounds more harshly than in m where the 


principal note e isnot struck. 


DIVISION III. 
——-___—_ 


WHAT TONES MAY BE STRUCK AS SECONDARY TONES BEFORE A 
| PRINCIPAL TONE. 


§ 364. 


Although we have seen, from what precedes, that a principal tone may be 
preceded, at one time by this and at another time by that secondary tone, 
yet no one will imagine that any tone taken at pleasure may be struck be- 
fore_a principal tone. Indeed the fundamental principle stated in § 343 points 
out restrictions which we will now endeavor to investigate and to define as 
clearly as possible 


(A.) TRANSITIONS FROM BELOW AND FROM ABOVE. 


§ 365. 


With respect to the direction in which a voice proceeds from a secondary 
to a principal note, transitions are either transitions from below or from above ; 
that is to say, the secondary tone may be either a lower or a higher tone 
than the principal one. (§ 343.) 
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(B.) TRANSITIONS BY SMALL SECONDS AND BY LARGE SECONDS. 
§ 366. 


As it respects the size of the interval through which a voice proceeds in 
passing from a secondary tone to a principal one, transitions are either those 
of a small second or those of a large, or, in other words, the secondary tone 
‘sometimes stands at the distance of a small degree from is principal tone, and 
at other times that of a large degree. (§ 343.) Transitions of the former 
species are called small second transitions, while those of the latter species 
are denominated large second transitions. (Comp. §8§ XXXVI and XXXVIII.) 

But a transition which should be stil farther from its principal tone than a 
small or large degree, would no longer appear to the ear to be used asa 
secondary tone; it could no longer be called a tone lying next to the princi- 
pal tone (§ 343), but would be at too great a distance to enter into a close 


connection with it. If, for example, we should put the tone a in fig. 618 2, 


(Fig. 618. i.) (k.) 
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in the place of the small second transition b, the former tone being a small 
third from the principal tone c,— and should substitute the tone e for the fol- 


lowing fore-note c #, as in k,— the ear would infallibly be offended by tran- 
sitions of such a character. 


(C.) TRANSITIONS BELONGING TO THE SAME SCALE AND TRANSITIONS FOREIGN 


TO THE SCALE. 
§ 367. 


A farther distinction between transitions is grounded on the relazion of the 
transient note to the scale of the key within whose province it appears. Tran- 
sition-tones, as must have been perceived from the preceding examples, 
sometimes belong to the scale and sometimes are foreign to it; or, in other 
words, the tone which forms a transition to a principal tone is sometimes 
used as it stands in the key on which the harmony is founded, as e 2. g. In 
figs. 614, 615, 616, &c.— and sometimes otherwise, viz. chromatically 
raised or lowered, as is the case with the tones c #, a*, f# and d *, in fig. 608, 
i, p. 581. Fore-notes of this kind may properly be termed chromatic fore- 
notes, and their chromatic alteration may be called an accidental elevation 
or depression. (Comp. § 144.) 
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The chromatically altered fore-notes mentioned above were all transitions 
of the first rank. But we find also, among transitions foreign to the scale, 
those of a subordinate rank. In fig. 619, 


(Fig. 619.) 
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b is a transition to ¢, and this b is preceded by the foreign tone a¥, as tran. 
sitions of the second rank. So too in fig. 620, 


(Fig. 620.) 
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@# serves as a transition of the first rank to the harmonic tone a, while f #, 
which precedes oF, is a foreign transition of the second rank, to g#; and 
again in the second measure of the same example, g%, foreign to the 


scale, is a transition of the second rank to the following f In fig. 621, 
(Fig. 621.) 


the tone g#, which is foreign to the scale, constitutes a transition of the 
third class. 


§ 368. 


A transition-tone may also be first sounded as it stands in the scale, and 
afterwards be brought, by chromatic alteration, nearer to the principal note; 
thus, e. g. in fig. 622, 


(Fig. 622.) 
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the tone d which serves as a transition to e, is converted into d# immediate- 


ly before e€; so that, between the two harmonic notes ¢ and e, we have two 
intermediate notes, instead of one. | 
The same occurs in fig. 623, 
(Fig. 623.) HAYDN. 
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where the tone f on the fifth line, which is a fore-note to the third, g, of the 
harmony 34°, appears first in its natural form, and is then elevated so as to 


approach still nearer to its principal tone g. 


This is also the case in fig. 624, 
(Fig. 624.) 
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in the second measure of which, e, a pean tone to the essential fifth 
d of the harmony @&", is brought still nearer to this latter by being changed 


e>. In like manner a, in the fourth measure, which is a transition to 


into e 
the fifth, g, becomes converted into a’, in order, before passing into its prin- 


cipal note g, to approximate nearer to it. 


§ 369. 
Thus too in fig. 625, 
(Fig. 625. 2.) 
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in the first measure, the foreign tones c#, d, dt, standing between c and e, 
may be explained and justified as follows: dis a transition to e, but before 
passing into the principal note e, it is brought, by chromatic elevation, 
nearer to the latter; while c® is a foreign transition, of the second order, 


to the transient d. In the second measure of the same example, the tran- 
sition-tone a is brought, by chromatic elevation, nearer to the harmonic tone 
b; while g# is a transition of the second class, viz. a transition to the tran- 
sition a. 


In fig. 626, 
(Fig. 626.) 
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in the second measure, three tones foreign to the harmony are struck be- 
tween g and b; since a, which occurs as a transition to g, is first brought 
nearer its principal tone by being chromatically depressed into ‘a?, while b? 
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is a chromatically depressed transition, of the second grade, to the transient 


note a. 
In fig. 627, 
(Fig. 627.) as 
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in the first measure, between the harmonic tones G and c, four transient 
notes are heard, viz, G7, A, A?, B. These may be explained by regarding 
A and B as transitions of the second and first rank, and by considering G# as a 
transition of the third rankto A, and A# as a chromatic approximation of the 
transient A tothe transition-tone B of the first rank. ‘Then again the following 
c is an harmonic tone, c* is a transition of second class to the transition of the 
first class d; which last, before going into the harmonic degree e, is chromatic- 
ally approximated to it as d#. ‘The next following f is a transition of the first 
order to the following g, but is changed before passing into its principal note, 
into f#. In the following measure, G# is a transition of the second, and A of 
first rank, which last, before passing over, is converted into A#; B is a har- 
monic tone, and ca transition tod, which, however, is previously changed into 
c#. After d, the essential fifth, follows d# as a fore-note of the second class 
to the introductory note of the second rank e; f is the seventh of the funda- 
mental harmony, and f# a fore-note to the following fundamental tone g. 

In such and similar ways, a still greater number of foreign tones may be 
introduced in immediate and uninterrupted succession. Thus, e. g. in fig. 
628, 


(Fig. 628.) 
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the series of tones b, bb, a, ab, g, ob, are all transient, namely, g is a tran- 
sition of the first rank to the harmonic tone f, to which it is appoximated, be- 
fore passing over, by being changed into g); aisa transition of the second 
rank to g, to which likewise it is approximated as ax; b is a transition of the 
third order to the fore-note of the second order a, to which it is first approxi- 
mated by being altered into b). 

In such wise, long ranges of tones may be formed, each of which is only 
a small degree higher or lower than the other: these may, accordingly, be 


termed chromatic series of tones. 


Many, indeed, call such series of tones chromatic scales. (Comp. § 127, 
and Remark on § XVII), There is certainly no objection to this, provided, 
we give no higher import to the term scale than that of a series of tones 
each of which is somewhat higher than the preceding, as the rounds of a 
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ladder go on rising higher and higher one above the other. But when we 
attribute to the term scale (scale ‘of the key) that precise signification ac- 
cording to which it denotes the totality of the constituent parts of the essential 
harmonies of a key, it must be evidently very improper to give the name of 
scale to such series of tones, consisting of but few harmonic tones and many 
that are foreign both to the ‘harmony and to the scale! —and when these 
gentlemen, moreover, try to make out of such accidentally produced series 
of tones what they call a ‘‘genus of sounds,’ I am free to confess I under- 
stand not what they mean in talking of such high and hidden things as chro- 
matic genera and mixtures of the chromatic and diatonic, and what is more, 
of diatonic-chromatic and enharmonic genera of sounds, and even chromatic- 
enharmomc scales, and such like mysteries, which are entirely beyond my 
comprehension. But I can comfort my dear readers with the assurance, 
that it is of no sort of consequence if you also should, peradventure, not be 
able to understand it, — and that we ought, as Jean Paul has it, ‘‘ to pay 


no more attention to such high-flown quirks and quiddities than — none at 
all.” 


Let us rather —- instead of trying, with these learned gentlemen, to distin- 
guish ourselves by catching after high sounding names and phrases, with 
which, as we see, they cannot themselves connect any sound and clear idea — 
proceed on our way searching out the truth as far as we are able. 


§ 370. 


On turning our attention to all the various transitions which are foreign 
to the scale, we perceive that their chromatic elevation or depression serves 
in all cases to bring the secondary tone nearer to its principal, than it would 
otherwise be, according tothe scale. Such is the case, e. g. in figs. 609, 
606, 607, 608, 611, 617, 618, 624, &e. 

Every where, as we see, it is only an approximation of the secondary tone 
to its principal; or, in other words, the chromatic alteration of the seconda- 
ry tone every where takes place only for the purpose of bringing it nearer 
to its principal tone; and every where those tones only are used as transi- 
tions which are found already existing in the scale or are brought nearer to 
the principal tone by chromatic alteration. 

But while an exception is made in favor of those transition-tones which 
are drawn nearer to the principal tone, it would be entirely contrary to rule 
to remove a transition note by a chromatic sign stil farther from the princi- 
pal note than the place it would occupy according to the scale. 


If, for instance, we were to bata the transient f, occurring in fig 629, 2, 
(Fig. 629. 7.) (U. 
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into f#, as in k, it would sound very unnatural, since, by such elevation, the 
transition-tone would not be drawn nearer to the harmonic note than it would 
be according to the scale of C-major, but would be removed farther from 


it. Such an f#, therefore, employed as a transition toe in C-major could 
75 
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not be justified. — But the same f# would sound very well, if used as a 
transition to g, as in fig. 629 l,above, because the tone f is brought nearer 
to-the tone g, by being chromatically elevated into f#, Orlet any one listen 
to the effect produced in fig. 630, 
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in the second measure, by the use of ce, as a transition, instead of c#, and 
he will require no farther proof of the correctness of what we have ad- 
vanced. 

A single exception, produced as it were by necessity, in which the ear 
tolerates a secondary note which is farther from its principal note than it 
would be according to the scale in which it occurs, will be mentioned in the 
sequel, (§ 376 and what follows.) 


(1.) Arbitrary, or necessary, chromatic Approximation of the sec- 
ondary to the principal tone. | 


§ 371. 


On looking over the above examples of transitions foreign to the harmony, 
which are brought, by chromatic alteration, nearer to their principal tone, 
the question naturally arises, when are such chromatic approximations of 
the secondary note to the principal tone proper? 

Such chromatic approximations are either arbitrary or necessary. 


We will first consider such approximations as are arbitrary. In fig. 
631 i, 


(Fig. 681. 4.) (k.) 
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instead of the transitions d and f, we might employ at pleasure d# and Fé, 
as in k; and in fig. 632, 
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we might employ f4 and d?, instead of f# and d#. Here then the elevations 
are arbitrary. 

In respect to such arbitrary approximation of transition-tones we can only 
say, in general, that transitions from below are subjected to it much oftener 
than those from above. This will at once be evident from the fact, that, 
among many of the examples adduced, the chromatically approximated sec- 
ondary tones have been almost always transitions from below, while, on the 
contrary, but very few have been (as in figs. 624, 626, 628) from above. 

Should we, e. g. in fig. 633 2, 
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employ, instead of the small second transitions b*, d#, and di, tx, at, the 
small second transitions from above which are found in fig 633 k, 


(Fig. 633. k.) 
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we should experience the infelicitous effect resulting therefrom very strikingly. 


§ 372. 


Although the chromatic approximation is arbitrary in the examples given 
above, there are yet many cases in which it is more or less necessary. 
Thus it will be felt at once, that if, in the preceding fig. 633, instead of 


the transitions b?, d?, {X, and a®, which are foreign to the scale, we were 


to employ the appropriate tones of the scale b, d, f#, and a, as in fig. 633 1, 
(Fig. 633. 1.) 
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the agreeable flow of the voice would be materially injured thereby. So too 
in fig. 634, 
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the appropriate notes of ‘ee scale a, b, —d, and e, if used instead of the 
foreign transitions which are there introduced, would produce a much less 
agreeable effect. 


§ 373. 

An actual necessity of bringing a transition-tone nearer to its principal 
note than it would be according to the given scale arises very often from the 
principle already laid down, that a secondary tone must not stand farther 
from its principal tone,than at most a large degree. Or, in other words, it often 
happens, in consequence of the rule just mentioned, that a tone, as it stands 
in the scale, cannot be used as a fore-note of transition; but must, in order 
to serve as a transition to a principal note, be drawn, by chromatic transpo- 
sition nearer the latter than it would be according to the scale; because, 
should we take it as it stands in the scale, it would be more than a large de- 
gree from the principal tone, and consequently, being too far off, could not 
be employed as a transition to it. (343, 366). 

The same holds good in respect to the minor scale. In this scale, the in- 
terval from the sixth step to the seventh is a so-called superfluous degree. 
Now if one of these tones should be used as a transition to the other, say, 
e. g. the tone f should be taken as a transition to g*, or g# as a transition to 
f, in the minor key of a, such a transition-note would stand at the distance 
of a superfluous degree from its principal-note. 

But such a transition would be contrary to the principle laid down at the 
commencement of the doctrine of transitions and more particularly treated 
in § 366. Hence, neither can f§ serve as a transition to g¥, nor g# as a 
transition to f. Should, therefore, one of the tones of such a degree be 
used as a transition to the other, it must necessarily be drawn nearer to this 
latter; so that f, in order to serve as a transition to gt must be changed into 
f#,—and, on the other hand, g# must be changed into 4, to serve as a 
transition-note to f. Or, in other words, if ot be a principal note, and there 
is to be appended to it a transition-tone from below, the appropriate tone f, 
of the scale of a-minor, cannot be taken for such transition; but, on the 
contrary, f* must be necessarily employed instead of f; and for a like reason, 
if f2 be the principal note, not g# but g? must be employed as a fore-note 
of transition to it from above. 

We will explain this more fully by means of some examples. 
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(a.) If a transition from below is to be prefixed to the seventh tone of the 
minor scale, e. g. to the tone g# of a-minor, we cannot use, for this purpose, 
the appropriate f of the a-minor scale, but only the nearer f#: consequently 
the f# which occurs twice in fig. 635, 
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is of the same species. 
If, in the third measure of this example, a transition from below is to be 


placed before the following tone g#, the f@ appropriate to the harmony and 
scale of the third measure would be inadmissible, but we must use instead 


of it the nearer tone f#. On the same principle, f is employed in the sixth 
measure, instead of f#; as is also b? instead of b”, in fig. 637° 


(Fig. 637.) GRETRY. 
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It results from the same cause, that, in fig. 638, 
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at the end of the first measure, we hear in the middle voice the tone gt as 
an introduction to a# of the following measure. For, although the tone g, 
and not g#, belongs to the scale of b-minor, yet the tone g would not answer as 
an introduction to a¥, from which last tone it stands at the distance of a su- 
perfluous second. 
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It was for the same reason, that in my Mass No. II, in carrying out the 
theme of the fugue in the minor key (fig. 639, 
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in the second and fourth measures), I was obliged to date g* instead of 


g as an introductory fore-note to the following a*. 

In the preceding examples, harmonic tones only and transitions of the first 
rank have been found; but the following examples show that the same holds 
good also with respect to principal and secondary notes of a subordinate 
rank. 

In fig. 640, 


the harmony @ constitutes the basis of the passage, as the tonic harmony of 
a-minor. The tone a, therefore, is nothing else than an appropriate tran- 
sition-tone of the scale, to the following tone a ,( we already know, from § 370, 

that the foreign note oF cannot serve as secondary tone to the principal 
note a, , while f# isa secondary tone of the second rank to the aforemen- 


tioned g?. Nowit is true that the proper tone of the scale of a-minor is not 
f#, but f; but, according to the principles laid down above, the appropriate 


tone f of the scale cannot serve as a transition to o*, so that it is here ne- 
cessary to change | f into f#, and thus bring it nearer to the Pementos note of 


the second rank, gt. 


§ 375. 


(b.) But of a transition-tone from above is to be prefixed to the tone of the 
sitth degree of the minor scale, e. g. to the tone f in a-minor, we must em- 
ploy, for the purpose, not the appropriate g* of the scale, but the nearer g'; 
and hence in fig. 641, 

(Fig. 641.) 
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g", intead of g¥, twice appears as secondary tone to the third f of the sub- 
dominant harmony. So too, for a like reason, in fig. 642, 


(Fig. 642.) 
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the tone g only, instead of g#, can be employed before the fifth of the dimin- 
ished three-fold chord of the second degree in the minor key, namely the 


tone f. 
So again in fig. 643, (Fig. 643.) 
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the tone f is a transition of the first grade to the harmonic tone e (for, ac- 
cording to § 370, it would not do here to use f# in place of the f which is 
appropriate to the scale,) while the g preceding f is a transition of the second 


rank to the secondary note f belonging to the scale. Now it is true that g# 
instead of g, is the appropriate note of the scale of a-minor; but yet, in 


order that it may serve as an introductory fore-note to f g# must be changed 


into ge, because ot is too far removed from f to be attached to it in the 
character of a transition. 
In fig. 644, (Fig. 644.) 


in the harmony a: V’, the tone fis a transition to the fundamental tone e; 
while a secondary tone of the second rank from above is prefixed to this 


secondary tone f, But the harmonic tone ot, which stands at the distance 
of a superfluous second from f, could not serve for this 3 purpose; and conse- 
quently of must be used instead of it, (so that o# and ot sound at the same 


time,— g# as an harmonic interval, and ot as a transition). Of the same 
kind is fig. 645; 
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as also fig. 646, 
(Fig. 646.) — ey 
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where, during the continuance of the harmony 4f£#’, a4 appears as a transi- 
tion to g. So too, in fig 647, 
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in the third measure, f is employed as a transition to ‘e?, while F#is heard 
in the base; and again in the seventh measure, in the upper voice, g is 


used as a transition to f, while G# lies in the base. So again in the fourth 
measure of fig, 648, 
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the transition-tone d? occurs in the upper voice, while d# B tiait in the base 
as the essential third of the harmony B. ‘The same is found in fig. 649: 
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A similar necessity arises in fig. 650: 
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Here, in prefixing to the tone c (the ninth of the fundamental tone) a tran- 
sition from above, the d* belonging to the chord could not be used, since it 


is too far fromthe principal note c: d? must, therefore, be brought nearer 
to its principal note ¢, and, consequently, must be changed into d#; so that 
-d# and di are here also heard at the same time. (We shall have more to 
say on this subject in the sequel). 


We now see how naturally such a concurrence 6f chromatically different 
tones may be explained from the principles which have already been devel- 
oped; how necessary, therefore, and perfectly according to fundamental 
principles it was, that, e g. in fig. 651, 


(Fig. a1 a Cc. P. E. BACH. 


Bach should employ g in the upper voice, and not gi, as an introduction 


to f; and how little occasion there is to apologize for Bach by calling it a 
‘< small error,” a ‘‘ trifling fault which is not to affect our judgment of a great 
man like Bach or Mozart,’’ as was done in a very erudite article in the 
Leipz. allg. Musikal. Ztg. p. 510. Sorry indeed would I be for Mozart and 
Bach, if they needed such evasions! 


(2.) Remote Transitions. 


§ 376. 


We have hitherto adhered to the principle that the ear not only tolerates, 
but in many cases even demands the chromatic approximation of a seconda- 
ry tone to its principal; but that it would not endure a secondary tone stand- 
ing farther from its principal than the place | it occupies according to the 

scale. 


There is however a paramount necessity, as was mentioned at the end of 
§ 370, of avoiding still more disagreeable inconveniences; and then the 
force of habit enables us to acquiesce in certain deviations from this rule. 
This is chiefly the case: 


SES yep 
(a.) Where the observance of the rule would give rise to a step consisting 
of a superfluous second, which, as it usually has a halting appearance, it is 
desirable to avoid. (See a more particular consideration of this point in 


Ch, X., § 478.) 
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This again takes place in the minor key, and that too on account of the re- 
moteness of the tone of the sixth from that of the seventh degree of the 
minor scale, which we have frequently had occasion to mention. 


I.)) If, for instance, in fig. 652 1, 
, cf 
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the upper voice, after giving the harmonic tone a, should descend to the 
following harmonic tone e by means of an intermediate note, such interme- 
diate note would naturally be the appropriate f of the scale. But then the 


melodic step from the appropriate g* of the scale to f would be a superfluous 
second, and this would be still more opposed to an easy flow of the voice, 


from the fact that such an intermediate f% between g* ande e would be placed 
very unsymmetrically, not half-way between the two notes, but three times as 


far from g# as frome. A voice moving in such a manner would seem to 
descend by a kind of hitching, halting movement, as it were, from g* tof; and 
in order to avoid this want of a smooth and easy transition, it is, all things 


considered, better to place f# instead of f% between the tones o® and e, as 
in fig. 652 k, 


(Fig. 652. k.) 
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even though this transition-tone f stands at a greater distance from its prin- 
cipal note © than appropriately belongs between these two degrees of the 
scale. In like manner, and on the same principle, f # again occurs several 
times instead of f as a transition-tone to e. 


((II.)) On the contrary, in fig. 653 3, x 
(Fig. 653. i.) (k.) 
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the tone ot would be the appropriate transition of the scale to the following 
harmonic tone a; but in order to avoid the step consisting of a. superfluous 


second. from the preceding harmonic tone f to the intermediate. tone gi, and 
bring this latter nearer to the middle between the two harmonic tones, it is 
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considered better to use ot in such a case than the appropriate gt of the scale, 
as in fig. 653 k, p. 600, even though this g does not stand so near its princi- 


pal note as the appropriate gt would. 

It will readily be perceived that the exceptions just mentioned are nothing 
else than mere shifts in cases where, of two evils, we must choose the least; 
viz. that of giving to a voice a step consisting of a superfluous second, or of 
employing a transition-tone that does not stand so near its principal note as 
it would by its proper position in the scale. 

Hence, the necessity of permitting a transition-tone thus removed from 
its principal note can arise only when the superfluous melodic progression 
would produce an unpleasant effect; which, as we observed in the place 
cited above, is not in every instance the case; and if it be not so, then the 
transition-tones are properly allowed to remain as they stand in the scale. 
Thus we see in fig. 654, 
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that first the alto and then the upper voice descend from the harmonic note 


c# to b?. We also meet with the same sort of progression in fig. 655, 
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second measure, in the second violin part, from a to g?. 


§ 378. 


(b.) In consequence of the frequency with which transitions standing 
farther from their principal tone than they properly ought, are employed on 
the principles laid down, our ear has now become,so completely accustomed 
to these transitions, which, though strictly contrary to rule, still are permit- » 
ted for the sake of avoiding a greater inconvenience, that it receives them 
without much reluctance, even in cases where they are not necessary, but 
seem in fact to be arbitrarily employed. Thus for example, in fig. 656, 
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(Fig. 656.) 
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it is allowable to employ the descending transition g* f#, although contrary 
to the rule stated in § 375. 
So too in fig. 657, 
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the fore-notes d#, e? and f# may be said to be arbitrarily remote. (Comp. 
also what is said on this example in § 380.) 


Of a similar kind are the tones b, a in the first measure of fig. 658: 
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(Although indeed it might be assumed that the dominant harmony @% here 


forms the basis; in which case b could be no longer a transition-tone but 
_ the appropriate third, and @ might be justified according to § 377, ((I.)) 


namely, as serving to avoid the step of the superfluous second b—a?.) 


§ 379. 


It having been observed, that, in several of the cases above cited (viz. 
in § 373 and 575) in passages ascending through the sixth and seventh de- 
grees of a-minor, the tones f# and g* are employed in ascending, and the 
tones f* and g’, in descending, as secondary transition-tones of the first or 
second grade,— this single observation was assumed by former teachers of 
composition not only for the entirely erroneous assertion (refuted by §§ 377 
and 378 and the accompanying figs. 652 k, 653 k, 656, &c.,) that we always 
ascend through f # and g#, and descend through f 4 and g3; but also for the 
singular doctrine that the minor scale itself is consequently mutable, and 
that f* and g*in ascending, and f and g in descending, are the appropriate 
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tones of the scale. Comp. the remarks on § 131, the entire contents of 
which will now be intelligible to every reader, as also §§ 211 and 379 and 
the remarks on § 99. 


(5.) Transition-tones employed as leading-notes. 


§ 380. 

We have seen in the course of our investigations from § 367 onwards, 
that in carrying a voice by means of transitions, regard must constantly be 
had to the fundamental harmony as well as to the predominating key and 
scale in which it is written, and that this or that tone may very properly be used 
as transition to a given tone in one scale but not in another; that, for instance, 
f* may be employed in G-major as a transition to e, since f* belongs to the 
scale of G-major; but that the same tone cannot be employed in C-major as 
a transition to e, because it is farther from the principal note e than is f4 
the appropriate note of the scale of C-major. 

And on this very account transition-tones may sometimes be used as proper 
signs of a change in the modulation, i. e. as leading-tones (as already men- 
tioned in § 187). Thus, when in a passage which was hitherto in C-major, 
as in fig. 659, for example, 


(Fig. 659.) 
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the tone f# appears as a transition to e, such transition — which is possible 
in G-major, but not in C-major — informs the ear that the harmony in 
which it occurs is no longer that of the previous scale of C, but belongs to 
the key of G-major. We have already stated this fact (in §§ 157, 203, 228); 
and now what was there said will be perfectly understoood, namely that in 
the preceding example after @ as the tonic harmony of C-major immedi- 
ately follows @ as the subdominant harmony of G-major; because the 
@-chord in the latter half of the second measure is characterized by means 


of the f# used as a descending transition-tone toe, as unequivocally belong- 
ing to the new key. The case would be otherwise were f# used in passing 


upwards to g, because a transient f?, thus approximated to its principal note 
g, might certainly occur in C-major, 
Again also, in fig. 660, 
(Fig. 660.) 
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the 4F harmony appears first as the three-fold chord of the sixth degree of 
a-minor, and immediately afterwards as the tonic harmony of F-major: that 
is to say in the fifth measure as a: VI, but in the sixth as F: I, by reason of 
the tone bb employed as a transition to c, which could not be a transition to 
e inthe key of a-minor. 

In this manner also the ambiguity which, e. g., arises from the similarity of 
the chords [c e g b?] and [c eg a®], is often removed by means of transi- 
tions. In the following example, fig. 661, | 
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in 7, the ear would much sooner take the chord of the second measure for 
F: V" than for e: °11" (§ 194); but f# serving astransition to e, which could 
not possibly thus occur in F-major, at once characterizes the chord as un- 
questionably an appropriate superfluous sixth chord of the key of e-minor;— 
as, on the contrary, in k, the f used as transition to g stamps the chord as 


the principal four-fold chord @’. 
An interesting passage (from the first duet in Mozart’s Don Juan) appears 


in fig. 662: 
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Here the ear takes the harmony at the beginning of the third measure as 


certainly no other than that of @’ with a small ninth, the fundamental tone 
being omitted, that is, as d: V’ (§ 194.) The fact that here the very first 


note of the second violin is written as d) and not as c* determines nothing. 
(§ 224.) But although the ear at the beginning of the before mentioned 
measure takes it as certainly @’, yet the transitions which immediately ap- 
pear compel us soon to come to another decision. The second eighth-note 
b” could indeed be considered as a small ninth, and the next one again as c*, 
and consequently as the third of the fundamental harmony ’, and the 
seventh degree of d-minor; but the following tones could not appear as 
transitions, as they do here in the key of d-minor; but would have to descend 


from c*.onward, through b or through b! (§ 377) to the fundamental tone a. 


a 
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But none of this takes place; on the contrary, the tones proceed nearly as 
they would in f-minor, so that d° appears as the small ninth of @", c as the 
fundamental tone, b> as the seventh, a? asa transition to the fundamental 


fifth g, and the following f as a transition to the third e). And hence, the 
ear is imperatively compelled to prefer this last explanation, and consequently 
to assume here the existence of the chord @", and not that of &{’,— a sud- 
den transporting of the ear from a-minor or d-minor into f-minor, which 
“would certainly have a somewhat harsh effect, were it not that the ambiguity, 
at least in appearance, of the chord [g e b® c# or d”] again conceals its 
harshness (§ 241, 8.); after which, moreover, the piece proceeds immediately 
again in F-major, which key is near enough related to a-minor and d-minor. 
(The fact that the @-harmony of the fourth measure is again the dominant 


harmony of the major key of F, is indicated by the a® used as a transition 


to g, and which may therefore be here termed a leading-note. ) 
It might also be said that in fig. 657, the fore-note d4 at the beginning of 
the third measure causes the @-chord, which at first appeared as the chord 


f:-V, to assume the character of the dominant chord of F#-major; and that 


similar effects are produced by the ensuing fore-notes e4 and f#. 


So too in the last measure of the example in fig. 301, p. 462, (comp. § 257,) 
the $9-chord which is there designated as the VI of f#-minor,- becomes at 
once characterized as the recurring tonic harmony of the principal key of 


D-major, which was relinquished shortly before, if we insert g4 as a transi- 


tion to a, as follows in 2, 


(i.) (k-) 
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“or as a transition from above (§ 371) to f#,as in k. 
And likewise in the second measure of example 398, p. 501, §295, the 


transitions f, e indicate that the third part of the measure is not properly 
based on ¢: 1, but that here the §-harmony reappears as the harmony of 


the second degree of F-major; for in g-minor we could not ascend from g 


through these transitions f, e, to d, but in F-major we can. Consequently, 
the g-harmony, although, at the first glance, it would seem.to be tonic, is in 
reality a secondary harmony of the principal key F-major, and ought, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, to be indicated as such. Thus we have here again 
one and the same chord appearing first as g* 1 and immediately thereafter 


as F: 11. 
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(4.) Additional examples to elucidate §§ 367-580. 
§ 381. 


Having now endeavored from § 367 to this place, to ascertain how and in 
what cases transitions both belonging to and foreign to the harmony are to 
be employed, it may not be uninteresting to put the results of our investi- 
gation to the test in some more extended examples. I select for this purpose 
the passages in fig. 663,664, & 665, and from Mozart’s Don Juan, because 
transitions of both kinds occur here under very different relations. 


(Fig. 663.) DON JUAN. 
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(Fig. 664.) DON JUAN. 
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(Fig. 665.) DON JUAN. 
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In order to facilitate the understanding of the harmonic successions in 
these examples, I will append to them the following remarks. In fig. 663, 


we see the tone d continuing through four measures,— and the same is the 
case in fig. 664. So too in fig. 665, the tone a continues uninterruptedly 
for four measures. ‘This gives rise, in many places, to concurrences of 
tones whose explication would now be very difficult (e. g. in fig. 665, meas. 
2and 3). This difficulty, however, may be obviated by the fact that these 
tones may, for the present, be considered as having no existence, and, con- 
sequently, need not be taken into account; (as “will be found more fully 
explained in §§ 462, 464.) 


(A.) ON FIG. 663. 
In the first measure, the ascending tones b and of are explained by § 374; 
and the einen’ F and b by § 375. 
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In the next measure, the harmony 34” (or 345?) appears, according to the 
principle of inertia, as the VI‘ of g-minor. The transition-tone f leading 
to g, and foreign to the scale of g-minor, is explained by § 377,((11)); since f is 


here used instead of f#, in order to avoid the ascending step of a superfluous 
second.— In the second half of the measure, where the modulation changes 


into a-minor, for the same reason, the tone f#, instead of the tone f which 
belongs to the scale, stands between gH and e, in order to avoid the descent 
from g# to f (§ 377 ((I.)) ). 

So again in the third measure, the tone g, foreign to the scale of a-minor, 
is used, so as to prevent the necessity of skipping from f to g#—In the 
second half of the same measure, for the same reason, d is preceded, not 


by e?, but by e, because it would be a superfluous second from f¢ down to 
ep. 


In the fourth measure, the transition-tones e and f¥, and so also f and eb, 
are to be explained in like manner as the similar ones in the first measure. 


(B.) on Fic. 664. 


In the second measure, the transition-tones b and c# are to be explained 
in the same manner as in the beginning of fig. 663.— In the second half of 


the same measure, the key changes to g-minor, the transitions ff and e are 
justified by § 377. I. 


In the third measure, the f foreign to the scale of g-minor, which precedes 
g#,isexplained by § 377. II.; since, otherwise, there would be a skip of a 
superfluous second from e} to f#.— In the second half of the same measure, 


for the like reason, f# precedes e, after g*, § 377. I. 


(C.) on Fic. 665. 


In the first measure, the transitions f#, g*, andg, f, are to be explained in 
the manner above mentioned. The chord [d fab)], occurring in the second 
measure, may be regarded as 33)’, or else as the major fourfold chord of the 
sixth degree of the scale of d-minor, which is most nearly related to that of 
a-minor (just as, in the second measure of fig. 663, the chord of $&)7 ap- 


peared as the VI’ of g-minor;) although the fourth sixteenth-note e) would 
not occur as a transition to fin d-minor (§ 370), but only perhaps in B)-ma- 


jor. Thus, by means of this transition, ep, the chord [d f a bp] is here 


characterized as the I’ of Bb-major. The transition eP thus appears here as 
a leading note. 

In the second half of the same measure, the harmony @§" occurs. In 
consequence of the immediately preceding key of Bp, this harmony would 
appear to be the dominant chord of c-minor, but it strikes the ear rather as 
the dominant chord of C-major, partly because this last mentioned scale is 
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nearer than c-minor to the still unforgotten a-minor of the preceding meas- 
ure,—and partly because it is designated as such by the transition-tone e 
before d, which in c-minor could not possibly occur. (§ 370.) 

In the third measure, in the second half of which d-minor occurs, Mozart 
chose rather to write c# bb, than ca b, (§377 No. II); and thus he here pre- 
ferred to make a leap of a superfluous second from the harmonic tone c® to the 
secondary tone by, belonging to the scale, rather than proceed by a large 
second to the transition-tone b4, which is too distant from the principal tone a. 


In the fourth measure the transitions b cf and c b? are easily explained; 
so too those in the fifth and sixth measures need no particular elucidation. 


In the seventh measure, where a-minor occurs, the transitions f% @4 in the 


first half are to be explained by § 374, and the transitions g# fg in the second 


half by § 378. 
In the eighth measure, the tones ff g# are to be explained by §374,— 


and the tones g# f# by § 377. 


(D.) TRANSITIONS ON HARMONIC DEGREES. 


§ 382. 


If we consider the different transitions in relation to their connection with 
the fundamental harmony, we find that tones of transition sometimes occur 
on such degrees as belong to intervals of the fundamental harmony, and at 
other times (and that, too, much the most frequently) on other degrees. I 
repeat, that by far the greatest part of transition-tones occur on such degrees 
of the staff as do not represent any of the tones belonging to the fundamental 


harmony. In fig. 666, for example, 
(Fig. 666.) 


(i Sg Lely 


the fundamental harmony is @. The tones of which this harmony consists 
are the tones of the first, the third, and the fifth degrees of the scale of 
C-major. But of all the transitions that here occur, not one is the tone of 


the first, of the third, or of the fifth degree; the transient d which here pre- 
sents itself is the tone of the second degree, the transient fis the tone of 


the fourth, and b is that of the seventh of the scale; &c.) — Now this, as we 
have said above, is the most common case; but it is far from being the only 
one. For, the tone of a degree that forms an interval belonging to the funda- 
mental harmony may also occur as a transition-tone; and this 

1. either as it stands in the harmony itself, or else 

2. in a chromatically altered form, and thus foreign to the scale. 
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§ 383. 


(1.) It frequently happens, that atone, which, considered in itself, is actu- 
ally contained in the fundamental harmony, may yet, in consequence of the 
connexion in which it stands, and the manner in which it appears, present 


itself to the ear only as a secondary tone. E. g. in fig. 667, 
(Fig. 667.) 
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the ear, in two successive instances, perceives transition-tones, in the upper 


voice, before the harmonic tones f and g. Now when this is followed, in 
the third quarter of the measure, in the same upper voice, by another form 


of notes very similar to the two preceding, in which b) precedes ap, in the 
same manner as g before preceded f, and a) preceded g, it is no wonder 
that suth bp should likewise present itself to the ear as a mere transition- 


tone, although, in itself considered, the tone b? is contained in the funda- 
mental harmony 3)’, which occurs in this place. 
For a similar reason in fig. 668, 


(Fig. 668.) 
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the ear will take the tone e?, in the second half of the first measure, for a 


mere secondary note to the following d?, although the tone eb, taken bytteel, 
is the fundamental tone of the harmony. 


In fig. 669, 
(Fig. 669.) ce 
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the ear will rather take the tone easa transition, than assume the harmony 
to be that of 9’ with a small ninth and the fundamental tone e retained. 
(§ 208.) — 
For a like reason in fig. 670, ¢ and k, 
(Fig. 670. 3.) (k.) 
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the tone f in the upper voice appears less as a fundamental tone than as a 
secondary tone to the seventh. The fact that the harmony of the second 
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measure in i and & is throughout no other than B): V' with a large ninth, and 
bo: V' with a small ninth, cannot be doubted, inasmuch as every thing applies 
in both that we formerly (§ 77 et seq. § 325 et seq.) observed as to the pro- 
,fression, the position, the omission of the fundamental tone, &c.; and it is 


in this last respect that the f in the present case does not produce a harsh 
effect, for the very reason that it may be explained as a mere secondary tone 
to e), and consequently is not felt as a retained fundamental tone, which, as 
such, would sound repulsively.) ' 

So too in fig. 671, 


pros age oe 
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the tone fin the second measure exhibits itself, not as the proper third of 
the fundamental harmony J§’, but rather as a mere secondary tone to the 
secondary tone e (§ 244). 

In fig. 672, 


(Fig. 672, ee 
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the tone f* appears to be, not a aa vanes but rather a connecting 
or intermediate note between g and e. 


In like manner in fig. 634, p. 594, the tone e, in the second measure, ap- 
pears, not as a fundamental tone of the harmony of 3&7, but rather as a 


secondary tone to the following seventh d;—and this is also the case with 


the tone a in the fourth measure. 


ooo 


§ 384, 

(2.) Moreover, a tone, which otherwise, according to the degree on 
which it stands, would be an interval pertaining to the harmony, may be 
chromatically raised or lowered, so as to form a mere transition; or, in other 
words, those tones also may occur as transitions by means of chromatic ap- 
proximation, which, without such accidental elevation or depression, would 
form component parts of the harmony. ‘Thus, for instance, during the har- 
mony @, the tone c# may nevertheless appear as a transition-tone, though 
standing on the same degree as the fundamental tone of the chord of @: as, 
for example, in fig. 673: 


(Fig. 673.) 
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In the second measure of this same example, in the harmony of @&’, we 
have the transition G#in the base. So too in fig. 674, 
(Fig. 674.) 
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in the harmony @, whose appropriate fifth is g%, we hear the chromatically 


elevated tone of this degree, as a transition-tone, namely g?.—In fig. 675 
also, (Fig. 675.) 
bane 
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the transition-tone b? is heard in the harmony G’: 
In fig. 676, likewise, 
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we have the transition f# in the harmony 3$)7, whose fifth is the tone of the 


same degree as that on which the transition fe stands, 


In fig. 677, (Fig. OT 
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the foreign and arbitrarily bietaied tone b? appears as a fore-note to the 
tone ¢ of the following chord, while the appropriate b? of the scale which is 
not elevated, is a harmonic tone. So too, the tone c}, in the second half of 
the measure, belongs to the harmony $F’, while c# occurs as a transition to 


d.— And, again, in the following measure, in the harmony 3§?, to which ff 
belongs as a harmonic interval, we have the transition f #; and, in the second 
half of the third measure, e is employed in the upper voice as a transition, 
while e? belongs to the harmony and forms its fundamental seventh. 

Fig. 678 2 and k, is of the same species: 
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In fig. 679, 
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the harmony of the second measure may properly be explained as that of JB’ 
with an added ninth, e, which latter precedes fflasa secondary tone, while 


f#is the fundamental third of the harmony 3B’. 
Again, in fig. 680, 
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the tone b> which is a small ninth of the fundamental harmony, is, in a man- 
ner to be regarded as a principal tone; yet b# appears in the upper voice as 


a transition to c*. 


In fig. 681, 
(Fig. 681. A (k. (1.) ae 
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the tone g# ont appears in 7 as a superfluous fifth from ve base note, in & 
and | as its major third, and in m as the base note itself) is the elevated tone 


of the same degree that forms the fifth of the fundamental harmony. 


In like manner, in 682, 
(Fig. 682.) 
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the tone a? is the depressed tone of the same seesel that forms the third of 
the major harmony F. | 

In like manner, the transition-tone f# appears in the third measure of 636, 
p. 595, whose fundamental harmony involves the tone f4;_ b, in fig. 637, 
p- 595; g#, in fig. 638, p. 595; g*, in fig. 639, p. 596; st, in fig. 644, p. 597. 
In like manner, in fig. 645, p 597, where, in the fundamental harmony 32’, 
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the tone g# is a harmonic interval, the tone of appears as a transition; and 
so too in fig. 646, in the harmony 4F*’, to which a® belongs, the transition 
note af appears, — as also in fig 647, p. 598, we have f and then g. 

In fig. 648, p. 598, in the harmony 3§$’, which occurs as V’ of e-minor, 
the transition dy occurs on the same degree as that of the third of the har- 


mony 33, namely d*. 
Figs. 649, 650, 651 are of the same description. 


We discern, moreover, in the above mentioned examples, a second class 
of cases in which tones of one and the same degree, but chromatically dif- 
ferent, may sound at the same time. (Comp. § 356). For example, in fig. 
673, p. 611, we have at the same time c and c#, and then G# and g: — in 
fig. 674, p. 612, g and gf, —in fig. 677, p. 612, B? and b, —in fig. 679, 
p. 613, f# and f,—in fig. 680, p. 613, b» and b#, &e. 


§ 385. 


It may be laid down as a general principle, that, in such a simultaneous 
sounding of two chromatically different tones belonging to one and the same 
degree, there is always a certain harshness, which is greater or less accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

Thus, for instance, it is always more harsh when the chromatically differ- 
ent tones are near together, than when they stand farther from one another. 


Comp. fig. 683, 2 with k and U. 
(Fig. 683. 1.) (k. ) (Z.) 
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See fig. 645. 
(This we shall find to be an interesting point when we come to the doctrine 


of what is called double counterpoint.) Comp. also § 360 and 361. 


§ 386. 


Secondly, the harshness of such simultaneous groups becomes always the 
more sensible in proportion to the length of their duration; and consequently, 
it is often well, in order to avoid such a long simultaneous sounding, to leave 


out the natural interval, and thus, instead of 684 1, 
(Fig. oe nto (k.) (L.) (m.) 
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to write rather as in k;— and instead of 685 i, to write as in kh. 
(Fig. 685. i.) (k.) 
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When this is the case, such chromatic transition-tone may be of even as 
long a duration as the harmony in which it sounds, as e. g. in fig. 684 1 and 
m, p. 614, where the tone g# as a small second transition hk a of the follow- 
ing harmony #f, sounds through the entire duration of the harmony @, so 
that in this @-harmony the tone g# appears throughout instead of the funda- 
mental fifth g. 


And likewise in fig. 686, 
(Fig. 686.) 
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(Fig. 687. i.) (k.) 
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we may take the second chord as the threefold ce of a with the fifth omit- 


ted, and in which ot is struck as a transition to the following a, while the proper 
fifth g# is left out; — so too we may take the second chord of the following 
measure for the chord of G&. 


§ 387. 


I must take occasion here to remark incidentally, that many teachers of 
composition conceive themselves under necessity of assuming, for the expla- 
nation of such harmonic combinations as those in figs. 684, 686 and 687, 
above, a particular harmony, to which they give the name of ‘‘ superfluous 
threefold chord.’’— But as every such simultaneous group in every possible 
case may be explained according to the laws of transitions, inasmuch as 
every thing appliesto the superfluous fifth occurring in such chords that holds 
good concerning all other approximated transitions, “it follows, that, both from 
these and many other considerations, we have no occasion to increase the 
number of our seven fundamental harmonies by the addition of an eighth, 
and, nobody knows, with how many more of the same species, for which we 
can discover no place in the scale of the major key, though it is in this scale 

78 
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that such compounds occur most frequently. (Comp. note on § 51), --- 
Even the inventors and champions of the so-called superfluous three-fold 
harmony, in such a passage as the one above in fig, 677 2, or in 6877, would 


certainly explain the tone g# as no other than a transition, though a harsh 
one. But when the same tone appears as it does in k, where, through the 


omission of the proper fifth g4, the harshness of the transition g# is obviated, 
and the transition is thus rendered more faultless and less objectionable than 
in 1, —Wwhy may it not just as well, and indeed much more appropriately, be 
explained as a transition? and why should it be necessary for the explana- 
tion of such a passage, to invent a new fundamental harmony consisting of 
the tones [c e g*], that is to say, of a fundamental tone, large third, and su- 


perfluous fifth? — or why, for the explanation of the compound [A e? c#] in 
the above fig. 677, p. 612, must we invent a fundamental harmony composed 
of a fundamental tone, large third, and small fifth (the so-called diminished 
large three-fold chord)? — &c. 

We see, in general, from the examples above cited, that, by means of 
such transitions, sometimes very curious intervals arise between tones sound- 
ing together. Thus, for instance, in fig. 673, p. 611, we have the tones e 


and c#, which together form an interval of a superfluous prime or octave, — 


so too in fig. 674, p. 612, g and g#.— In the second measure of fig. 673, 
p. 611, in fig. 679, p. 613, and in fig. 683 2, p. 614, diminished octaves occur 
in the same way. — In fig. 680, p. 613, a doubly superfluous octave appears 


between b? and 5#, — and in fig 678 k, p. 612, a diminished sizth occurs be- 


tween A* and f, &c. 
Now if we were always to regard simultaneous groups of this sort as 
actual harmonies, they would often produce harmonies of a very strange 


description, —e. g. in fig. 684, a harmony consisting of the tones[c g e g#], 


or at least [c e g#],—in fig. 678 k, of the tones [A# c# f], &c.;— all of 
them mere combinations of tones which, were we to regard their constituent 
parts as consisting altogether of real harmonic intervals, would correspond 
to none of the fundamental harmonies enumerated in § 50, and for the estab- 
lishment of which a sufficient number of new fundamental harmonies could 
scarcely be invented. 


DIVISION IV, 
Pas At OS OS 
AMBIGUITY. 


(A.) CONSIDERATION OF THE AMBIGUITY ARISING FROM TRANSITIONS IN 


GENERAL. 


* § 388. 

In the course of the preceding observations we had several occasions to 
remark, how often a harmonic combination may appear ambiguous from the 
fact that we may take one or more of its constituent parts either as belong- 
ing to the harmony or as a transition. 
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From the point of view which this new kind of ambiguity lays open to us, 
it will be perceived that a multitude of harmonic combinations, which hitherto 
could be regarded only as actual chords, have now become doubtful and am- 
biguous, and we thus find ourselves cast upon a new sea of uncertainties. 

The question, therefore, properly arises, whether there are no limits to 
this ambiguity; and if so, what are they? and how are we to regard such 
ambiguous combinationsin any cases that may occur? 


(B.) LIMItTs OF AMBIGUITY. — CHOICE AND SIMPLIFICATION OF THE MODES 


OF EXPLANATION, 


§ 389. 


: 


An answer to the above question is furnished by what we have already 
found several times to hold good in similar cases, namely that every such 
harmonic combination presents itself to the ear as being that which the 
most convenient, easy, simple, and suitable manner of explanation would make 
uw. If it can be explained more simply and naturally as a combination of 
real harmonic intervals, let it be considered as such; but if it be more appro- 
priate and convenient, all things considered, to adopt the other mode of expla- 
nation, then this is naturally to be preferred. Both modes of explanation 
will seldom present equal claims. — If, however, such should be the case, 
the combination is really ambiguous. In fig. 688, for example, it might be 


doubtful, whether the harmonic combination [e g ¢ b], in the fourth quarter 
of the first measure, is to be considered as a large fourfold chord @* — or 


or whether the tone b is to be regarded as a mere transition-tone, in which 
latter case the three-fold chord of € would form the basis of the whole first 
measure. ‘This latter explanation is evidently not only the more simple of 
the two, but the former would have the effect of presupposing the introduc- 
tion of a large fourfold chord with an unprepared large seventh in the weak 
part of the measure, all of which, as is well known, is contrary to its na- 
ture. The above mentioned combination, therefore, is in this case to be 


taken as a simple three-fold chord of @, and the tone b as a mere transition. 

Such a combination, which, according to the tones composing it, has pre- 
cisely the appearance of a chord consisting of harmonic tones exclusively, 
but which, in consequence of the connexion in which it appears (i. e. accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in the beginning of this section), is not re- 
ceived by the ear as such a chord, and which therefore seems to be a chord 
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consisting of harmonic tones, but only seems so without being so in effect, 
i. e. without in reality impressing itself as such upon the ear, — such a chord, 
I say, we will name an apparent chord. (Comp. § 98, 407.) 

But, on the other hand, we could object, if one were to assume, that, in 


fiz. 689, 
e _(Fig. 689.) 


O-g= Stet 


yh sto Saga B= 
ee tett 


in the second half of the first measure, all the tones of the upper voice are 
merely transition-tones, and, consequently, the harmony no other than @; 
for the tone b might certainly bea transition to the immediately recurring c; f 
an intermediate note from g to e, as is the d between e and c; while g and 
G belong, at any rate, as well to the harmony of @ as to that of @&. Still, 
it will readily be felt that this mode of exposition is at least not more natural 
than if we regard the combination [G d f b] as that which it primarily rep- 
resents itself to be, namely as @%’, and the harmonic progression as the 
very usual one | — V’—I. 

Easy as we have found it in the two preceding examples to make a choice 
between two modes of explanation, there are yet many other cases in which 
a decision is not possible. E. g. in figs. 690, 2, k, J, 


(Fig. 690. i.) (k.) (1.) 
re co | 
a SiG Libs © Pe, KS ome a neck UF al 
Sea a eee, 
I u? V7 J a7 fi 
i yi I 


we may with perfect propriety regard the f in the second measure as a second- 


ary tone to the principal tone e, according to which explanation the harmony 
of the second measure would remain @" throughout, and the whole harmo- 
nic Broa cesion: 
Bere” 

But we might just as properly view this combination [g b f] as hat! in itself 
considered, it first of all appears to be, namely as g’ with an omitted funda- 
mental fifth, in which case the harmonic progression would again be a very 
natural and common one, namely 

F: I | u’—V’" | 
No sufficient reason can be disovered for assigning to one mode of explana- 
tion a decisive preference over the other. (For, why could we not have the 
same fundamental harmony in 2, k, and 1, as in m, n, or as in 02) 


(Fig. 690, m.) (n.) (os) Wed eo,| | 

A) |) =*s2 
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§ 390. 


It is especially worthy of notice, that, in many cases, we have the choice 
whether we will consider such combinations as transitions to intervals of the 
following, or of the present harmony. 

In fig. 691, for example, 

(Fig. 691. 7.) (k.) (1.) 
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we may, if we will, regard the combination |g b g] as a mere apparent 
chord, if we assume that the g is only a transition to a, b a transition to c, 


and g tof. In this point of view, the passage would consist of only two 
harmonies: @ and $f.— We may then assume, in particular, that the @- 
harmony continues on to the third chord, and that during this @-harmony 
the tones g, b, and g are transitions to the intervals f, c, anda of the follow- 
ing jf-harmony, as is indicated in k. — Or else we may assume that the 4F- 


harmony commences at the combination [g b g] as is indicated in 1, where, 


consequently, the transition-tones g, b, and g relate to intervals of the #f- 
harmony, during which they sound as transitions. 
In fig. 692, 


(Fig, =p 
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we have the choice either to regard d of the upper voice as a necessarily 


approximated (§ 375) transition to c,—or else to assume that the #9’-har- 
mony continues throughout the whole measure, and that the d# in the base, 
which, without chromatic elevation, would form an harmonic interval of this 
harmony, is merely an arbitrarily approximated secondary tone to e of the 
following g-harmony. (A similar ambiguity will be observed on inspecting 
the example in fig. 648.) 


§ 891. 


It will at once be perceived, however, (ang this is the most important point 
involved in these observations,) that the explanation of many a harmonic com- 
bination becomes facilitated and simplified by the fact that one or more of its 
tones may, as mere transitions, be left altogether out of the account. 

We have already on several occasions directed attention to this truth. A 
few additional proofs are subjoined. 
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In fig. 693, 


Dee i dei tah 5 -6- Hie 
sfreeriTie= 
if we regard the tone e as simply a transition-tone, the fundamental harmo- 


nies of the first two measures are ff and JF’;— but, should we prefer to re- 


gard e as belonging to the harmony, it would stamp the combination of the 

fourth quarter of the measure as the much less common harmony of JF’, 

from which there would result the still more uncommon harmonic progression, 
PST ess epee opt Bb yy VF 

and, moreover, the preparation of the large seventh would be wanting.— It 

is, therefore, very evident, that the former explanation is by far the most 

natural, and the one to be preferred. 


For a like reason, in the first measure of fig. 694, the last quarter-note e 


(Fig. 694.) 


EE ee 


of the middle voice will be regarded, not as an unprepared large seventh of 
the harmony 4§*, which is itself of rare occurrence, but much rather as a 


secondary note of the following harmonic tone d. — Again, the last quarter- 
note f of the following measure, which occurs in a connection similar to that 


of the preceding e, will for the same cause present itself to the ear as simply 
a transition-tone, although it might otherwise with perfect propriety be re- 
garded as the seventh of the frequently occurring major fourfold harmony. 


In fig. 695, 


Ce ig. 695. 1. do ylang Lape 
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in the second measure, instead of considering the g as foreign to the harmony, 
we might regard it as forming a component part thereof, and, thus explain 
the harmony of the second half of the second measure as that of C: V7;— 
but the former mode of explanation is more simple and therefore to be pre- 
ferred. 


OO —ra———— 
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1, the following example, fig. 696, 
(Fig. 696. i.) (k.) (1.) 
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in t, the mode of explanation indicated by the diagonal strokes is simpler 
and much more natural, than if we were to consider these tones as forming 
a part of the harmony. In the former case, we need, for the explanation of 
the whole phrase, only a single fundamental harmony; in the latter, we 
should have to assume three, namely, 
C: [—1' — I. 

Moreover, this last progression, 117 —I, at least in this form, would be 
rather unusual; accordingly, it is far better to consider the chord [d fc | 
as a mere apparent chord, — as likewise in k the chord {d o.05, cl, — and 


in / the combination [c f d gl. 


Our teachers of composition are wont to explain such cases as the 
above fig. 696, (or figs. 609 and 616) in another and very troublesome way, 
inasmuch as they fancied themselves bound to regard such a combination as 
a proper chord, to which they give the name of the chord of the stationary 
seventh, about which stationary quality they contrive to say an immense deal 
that is both excessively learned and hard to be understood,* and in which the 
favorite elliptical and catachrestical harmonic progressions play a great part. 
We must allow, that, for our simple explanation, no great learning is re- 
quired, inasmuch as we see in the passages cited nothing more than very 
common transition-tones, of which consequently we cannot contrive to say 
any thing very particular. (Comp. remark on § 99 and on § 320.) 

In fig. 697, 
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the harmony of the second measure, in itself considered, might certainly be 
regarded as £",and that of the third measure for ¥3*, but the ear will much 
rather take the base tones E and D for mere transitions between F# of the 
first and C# of the fourth measure, and accordingly £# as the fundamental 


* See e. g#the Leipz. allg. musikal. Ztg. 1810, No. 58, 59. 
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harmony of the whole four measures, (as has already been done by Kirn- 
berger, from whom I borrow this example.* But were we to adopt the first 
mode of explanation, not only would there appear a strange and unusual 
harmonic progression: 
| f# £2 Wt £%, 

but the striking of the unprepared secondary seventh could not well be jus- 
tified. —(Furthermore, I will not deny that the composer has given us here 
quite too many transitions at once.) 


§ 393. 
In fig. 698, 
(Fig, 698.) 
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we may, if we please, consider the harmony # to lie at the basis of the 
harmonic combination at the second quarter-note, and that the @-harmony re- 
turns at the following eighth-note, the {7-harmony again at the next, then again 
the chord of @, — and, in the same manner, change the fundamental har- 
mony at each of the following sixteenth-notes;-—— and so also in the following 
measure, where the harmonies Gj” and € several times alternate with each 


other. But since we may very properly assume, that the tone a of the first 
measure is throughout only a transition to the following g, and f, in like 
manner, a transition to e, — and so, in the next measure, that the tones e 


and c are transitions to the adjacent notes, this explanation is already much 
more simple, and hence is indisputably to be preferred, at least for combina- 
tions which thus rapidly alternate with each other. 

So too in fig. 699, 


(Fig. 699. i.) | (k.) 
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at the first quarter-note of the first measure, the tones a and f may be re- 
garded either as the third and fundamental tones of the harmony Jf, or as 


mere secondary notes to g and e; the second half of the measure may like- 
wise be differently explained, &c. Here, too, the explanation indicated by 
the top row of numerals is simpler and more natural than the other; because, 
if we regard all the quarter-notes as transitions, the phrase will be seen to 
be, after all, nothing more than a garnishing of the very common one in k. 


—S—_— 


*Jn his K. d. r. 8. 1 Bd. 4 Abschn., Anm., p. 51.) 
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In fig. 700, again, 


(Fig. 700. i.) (k.) 
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we are at liberty to take a new fundamental harmony for each quarter, 
eighth, or sixteenth note; and also to decide which tones we will regard as 

harmonic; and which as mere transitions. 
Likewise in fig. 701 4, 


(Fig. 701. z] (k.) 
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See Fig. 686. 

we may either explain the second chord of the first measure in the same 
manner as was done in § 386, — or we may still more simply regard it as a 


continuation of the harmony £ (only in the second inversion), if we take both 


the tones gt and e as transitions. For, why should not the same harmony 
lie at the foundation here as in k? 
Also in fig. 702, (Fig. 702.) 


loa BS | LV ry: 
at the beginning of the second measure, we may explain the combination of 


the first quarter from the harmony @¥, if we regard b and g as harmonic, fe 
as an extraneous secondary tone to the e of the following chord, and the 


first € asa secondary tone of the second rank. But we may also assume 
that the @-harmony, atthe end of the first measure, continues through the first 


fourth of the second measure, that b is a transition to the following c, as also 


d# to e; — which explanation is, after all, the simpler of the two. 


§ 394. 
If, in fig. 703 1; (Fig. 703. Ace (k.) 
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the tone a?, which occurs in the harmony jf, may be taken as a mere tran- 
sition-tone (§ 384, fig. 682, p. 613,) it may also be regarded as continuing 
through the whole harmony JF (§ 386), as in k, where, accordingly, we 
have a? throughout, instead of a, the proper tone of the major threefold 
chord of 4F. It will readily be seen how much simpler the explanation of 
fig. 1 and k is, according to this method, than if we should each time take 
the combination [c ap f c] for the minor threefold harmony f, which is 
foreign to the scale of C-major. 


By this view of the matter, the explanation of the cadences in fig, 416, 
p. 511, and fig. 422, p. 513, is very much simplified. 


§ 395. 


If, in such examples as those in fig. 704, 
ee ~ 
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we ore ‘all Tie ones as Aer midtey the passage will consist of the four 
following harmonies: 
Carel val wey Vs hucen, Savoide oY, nKiueo¥- 
But we may also take the second and third tones of the upper voice as tran- 
sitions of the second and first order, the f of the middle voice as a transition 
to the following e, and the d of the lower voice as a transition to c; in which 
case, the first three combinations appear as depending throughout on the 
harmony C: I, which would make the whole harmonic progression as follows: 
CmiL«Vs 
Or, again, we may regard the third combination as a harmonic one: this 
would produce the following harmonies: 
Gi pd VE Ve 
and so on. Thus, we see in how many ways such progressions of thirds 
and sixths may be viewed and explained; and that in every such succession 
of chords, considerable freedom is allowed in selecting that mode of explana- 
tion which may be the most natural, in the given circumstances. 


§ 396. 


In the annexed figure, the combination [g c¥ e a#] perfect- to & HP: 
ly resembles the chord of $F’ with the tundamental tone omit- Se iat 
ted and an added small ninth, (or, considering it according to {¢——— 
the keys of the piano-forte, it might be construed as @’, @’, 
or $94", with the same omission and addition. § 85.) 

The ear, however, does not receive it as such; meg it is evidently 


much simpler to regard the tones , e and a# of the three upper voices as 
mere transitions; for, then the whole measure appears to rest on the princi- 
pal fourfold chord @&’, while, otherwise, we should have to assume three 
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fundamental harmonies for this measure, viz. first G&’, then ff#" (or @’, or 
©", or 2p’) with a small ninth, and then again @%’, — which would give, 
for this measure, the following far less simple harmonic succession: 

CajoW she wet Oa aVi, 


or — — di Vi —.—, 
or — — F: Vv— —, 
or perhaps — — ee Vly pumee reae 
Fig. 705 is of the same description. 
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Eb:tc:V7 VI Eb:I 
Here, the second chord may be considered as Gy’, but we can also assume 
that the fundamental harmony of the first part of the measure remains the 


same at the second quarter-note, and that b appears only as a transition-tone 
to the c of the following harmony, as does also f to e”, and d toe. So, too, 
the combination at the fourth quarter-note might very well, taken as [g) c? 
ep a], be regarded as the harmony of °€’ with an elevated third,— or as a trans- 
ferring dominant harmony Jf" witha depressed fifth, or taken as [g) ¢) e) b? 
or [f# b d¥ a], as the harmony @)’ or 337; or else we may assume that 
the @p-harmony of the third quarter-note continues, that a is merely an ap- 


proximated preparatory tone to the following bp, that cp bears the same 
relation to b?, and f#to g. And in fact it is much simpler thus to explain 
this fourth chord as a mere apparent chord, than as the harmony °{" or 4F’, 
or as the any thing but simply related harmony €h’ or 33’. 


Again, in fig. 706, (Fig. 706.) 
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we are at liberty to regard the tones f# and d# as harmonic, and the combi- 
nation as that of 3§’ with a small ninth; but it is much simpler to explain 


the tones f# and as as mare transitions. In fig. 707, 
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we may either consider the combination [Gb bp cH e! as a proper harmony, 
namely as @& ph’ [Gh b’ d? f°] or #FH" [F# a# c# e], or as °f’ with an eleva- 
ted third [Gh by d? ec], and so on; or we may assume that the whole combina- 
tion is an apparent chord, namely, that the harmony of 33? lies at its founda- 
tion, that the tone e is only a secondary tone to the fundamental fifth f which 
actually appears in the following measure, that cf is a forenote to the third d, 
and G? a fore-note from above to the fundamental fifth F in the base. Here 
too, as we see, the explanation that takeg it for an apparent chord is clearly the 
simplest. (Comp. fig. 705, p. 625.) 


In fig. 708 2, 
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the combination [c f#] may be considered as ¥3", or we may regard f# as 
merely an approximated transition to g. In the former case, it would be a 
temporary digressive modulation; in the latter, not. The latter is far more 
simple. In k, the combination [c d* f#] might also be regarded as resting 
on the harmony 3$’, were we not, with much greater simplicity, to assume 
that d# and f# are mere small secondtransitionsto e and g, andconsequently not 


harmonic intervals. 


§ 398. 


In like manner, instead of assuming in fig. 709 1, 
(Fig. 709.7.) — (k.) (1.) Ge) css Medi eH (2-) APS) sine CG.) Wied) od 
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on the appearance of the tone b, that a @%’-harmony occurs here with a 
large ninth and an omitted fundamental tone,— the case may be much more 
simply explained by taking the tone b as a mere transition to the following 
c; in which case the harmonic progression would be merely IVI, instead 


of IV—V"=-I, 
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In a similar manner, we may explain the tones b and d from k to 0, — and 
even the tones b, d, and ap in p and q. 
In this way, too, the explanation of the forms of notes found in fig. 710. 


may be materially simplified. 
(Fig. 710. i.) (k.) (1.) 
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Thus, too, in fig. 711 72 and k, 
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we may suppose that in the second half measure, the fundamental four-fold 
chord $3’ appears with a ninth and an omitted fundamental tone, as a transfer- 
ring dominant and leading chord to G-major; but we may also very properly 
assume that the whole first measure rests on the threefold harmony @, and 
that f# in the middle voice is a mere transition. This is indisputably more 
simple; since, regarded in this point of view, the whole first measure is 
founded on a single harmony, that of C: I. But if we were to consider f# 
as a constituent part of the harmony, we should not only require two differ- 
ent harmonies for the explanation of this measure, but the progression would 
also involve a transient digressive modulation, namely: C:I G: V 71 (§ 211.) 


Gaivy 

Figs. 711 1 and m, admit of the same explanation. 
Indeed, in such cases as in fig. 712, 
(Fig. 712.4.)  (k) (1.) (m.) (mn) (e) 
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the explanation of such tones as transitions has yet another ground of pre- 
ference. Were we to assume, for instance, in 712 7, that the fourfold chord 
;" lies at the foundation of the combination [f b dal], the base tone f would 
appear as the fundamental seventh; and, regarded in this point of view, the 
skip of the base from this f down toc, at the moment of the cadence, would not 
exactly correspond to the progression of a fundamental seventh. (§ 317 B.) ) 
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So, too, in fig. 713, 
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at the last quarter-note of the third measure, the combination [e a* c# e g#] 
may be most properly explained as an apparent chord, in which, while the 
@-harmony continues, the tones a* and c* are merely transient, while the 
base-note e remains a fundamental tone. — (From what precedes, moreover, 
the examples in figs. 418 — 421; §§ 308, and 317, admit of still an additional 
defence and explanation. ) 


§ 399. 
Moreover, in cases like fig. 714, 
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it is not necessary to consider the combinations [f# C e], (t* e>],[e ep f#], 

&c. as leading principal four-fold chords of the digressive modulatory domi- 

nants; onthe contrary, it is much simpler, in 2, to take the e of the second chord 

as a mere secondary note to the following d, and, in like manner c and f# 


as secondary notes to b and g; so that the @¥-harmony still forms the basis 
of all the first three chords. ‘The same may be said of the sixth chord of 
the same passage ;—likewise of the second and sixth at kh, &c. 


§ 400. 

In most of the preceding cases we are, furthermore, at liberty (as intima- 
ted in § 391) to regard the transition-tones here. pointed out as transitions 
either to intervals of the present or of the following harmony. For, e.  g. in 
fig. 715 1, 
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we may assume that the second chord rests on the preceding harmony of 
4f; so that the tone b will be a transition to the tone c of the following 
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threefold chord of @, as is indicated ink; — but we may also assume that 


the @-harmony already forms the basis of the combination [fb a] ; in which 
case all the transitions relate to intervals of the harmony of @, during which 


tney make their appearance as transitions, namely, a to the fifth g, —b to 


the fundamental tone C, —and f to the fundamental third e; as is shown in /. 
Thus, too, we may assume in fig. 716 2, 
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that the second chord still rests on the foregoing harmony 0"; so that, in the 


second harmonic combination, d# will be a transition to the e of the follow- 


ing threefold chord of @, and f# to g, while the tones a and ¢ remain as 
before, the fifth and seventh of the harmony otf’ J’, as is indicated at k;—but 
we may also assume, as indeed it seems most appropriate to do, that the @- 


harmony is introduced already at the combination. (féca 1d}, that d# is a 
substitute for the fundamental tone e; a for the fundamental fifth g, £8 for g, 


and that c is already the fundamental tone, as is indicated at J. 


§ 401. 
In fig. 717 1, 
(Fig. 717. 4.) (k.) 
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the combination [d ab ¢ f] may properly be so explained, that, during the 
harmony of 9’, which lasts through a whole measure, the tone ab as atransi- 
tion to g of the following harmony, occurs on the harmonic degree a;— ac- 
cordingly, there is not the least necessity for regarding the combination in 
the second half of the measure as a fourfold chord with a small fifth. Ink, 


the tones a” and c are, in like manner, transition-tones. 
Though, in fig. 718 2, 
(Fig. 718. i.) (k.) » bs (m.) s(n.) (0.) (p-) 
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we see the harmonies Jf and @% succeed each other without transition-tones, 
still we may instead of this, introduce, during the ff-harmony, the tone a? 
as a transition to g of the following harmony, as in k, —or the tone fasa 


transition to g, as in 1, — or both together, as in m, — or we may let these 
transitions remain during the entire continuance of the #f-harmony (§ 386), 
as in n oro; and thus, merely by means of transitions on the harmonic de- 
grees, combinations are produced which are precisely similar to those ad- 
duced in § 89, &c. fig. 123 0, p, g. — (Comp. fig. 705 and 707.) 

And when, again, the tonee2 as a small second approximated transition 
from above to the fundamental fifth of the following harmony, is added to the 
chord in question, excepting the before mentioned transitions on harmonic 
degrees, as in fig. 718 p. 629, we see chords arise which are particularly 
similar to those in § 91 [also 89] fig. 123 r, s, ¢, u, p. 210, and figs. 128 
and. 128... 212: 

The examples in fig. 719 1— p, 

(Fig. 719. s aha (n.) (0.) (p-) 
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are of the same species as those in fig. 718. 
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§ 402. 
So, too, instead of letting the harmonies ff—€ succeed each other so 
simply as they do in fig. 720 1, 


(Fig. 720.7.) (ke) (1.) (m.) 
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we may introduce, during the first harmony, the tone ab as a chromatic 
transition on the harmonic degree a, as in k, — Or, in like manner, we may 


introduce f# as a-transition before g, and at the same time d* before e, as 
in 1;— and, if we give all these transitions the duration of the whole meas- 
ure, as in m, we again have results similar to those in the preceding section. 


§ 403. 
In like manner, instead of letting the harmonies ¥’—=@¥ succeed each 


other, so simply as in fig. 721 2, 
(Fig. 721. 7.) i) 
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we may, introduce a? as a transition, as in &£,— and may also, at the same 
time, introduce f# before ¢ g, and e? before d, asinl; — and we may allow such 
combinations to continue through the whole duration of the )’-harmony, as 
in m. 

It will be clearly seen that in this way, again, results are produced like 
those of the two preceding sections. ‘The example in the minor key which 
occurs in fig. 722 i—m, 

{Pigy 7122. 7.) (2.) 
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is of the same character as the preceding one in the major key. 


§ 404. 


In the foregoing paragraphs, we have seen how harmonic combinations of 
the kind in question can be explained by transition-tones chromatically ap- 
proximated to intervals of the following harmony. In many cases, however, 
they may be explained even in a still sumpler manner by transitions to inter- 
vals of the present harmony: for, in fig. 723 1, for example, 
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we may very properly assume, that the @j-harmony forms the basis through- 
out, and that during the same the upper voice gives, in passing, the tone f# 
as a returning transition (§ 414) to the fundamental tone g, while the middle 
voice gives c as a similar transition to the fundamental third b, and the base 
in like manner the transition a). In like manner, we may regard the pas- 
sage in k as resting entirely on the harmony @%, and those in / and m on the 


harmony 3. 


§ 405. 


Fig. 724 1, also, 
(Fig. 724. i.) Ree 
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may, in like manner, be regarded as based throughout on the harmony 4%; so 
too the similar passage in k, or rather in 7, may be viewed as resting en- 
tirely on the major threefold chord of @,—Zin which case the notation 


[ab c dé f#] is more accurate than [arc ep fH]. (Comp.,moreover,§ 95.) 
80 : 
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So, again, in fig. 726, 
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in the Ra ene measure, the f# in the base voice may be regarded either as 
the fundamental tone, or as a mere transition to the fundamental seventh e. 
And still more! what isto hinder us from assuming that the fundamental har- 
mony is g throughout the entire duration of the second measure, that a® is 
only a transition to the following b, c to the following b, and f* to the fol- 
lowing fundamental tone e? 


§ 406. . 

The preceding views will perhaps suggest to some the idea, that if the 
chords in question may be explained in this way as mere transitions, it was 
unnecessary to assume in §§ 89 to 95 a species of transformation under the 
names of the elevation of the third and the depression of the fifth. But 
such is by no means the case. For, the explanation of such combinations 
as transitions 1s not SE he in all cases: e. g. it is not so in fig. 725: 

(Fig. 725.) 


Here the tone di cannot be regarded as a transition-tone, for as such it must 
annex itself to a following principal note, only a large or small degree higher 


or lower than itself; but no such note here follows d#, and consequently it 
cannot be a transition, but must constitute an harmonic interval, and that 
either the fundamental third of the harmony 3§’—or an arbitrarily elevated 
fundamental third of the fourfold chord °Q’ with a small fifth. (Comp. remark 
on § 95.) 


(C.) SOFTENING EFFECT OF AMBIGUITY. f 
§ 407. 


After the many observations we have made on the softening effect of dif- 
ferent kinds of ambiguity, it may well be supposed beforehand that the kind 
of ambiguity here treated will also exhibit within its sphere a similar effect. 
For, it is perceived as a matter of fact, that many a combination of tones 
which we might otherwise expect would be repulsive to the ear, produces a 
much more agreeable effect than it otherwise might do, because, if we re- 
gard it as consisting exclusively of harmonic tones, it represents a chord 
that does not sound harshly in itself; or, in other words, because it forms an 


apparent chord (§§ 98, 389), which, viewed as a real chord, does not belong - 


to the class of harsh sounding chords. 


: 
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oe e. g. in the annexed passage, (in which during the s ol rs _ 
@&"-harmony which lies throughout at the foundation of the eee 


whole measure, the tone af, foreign to this harmony, occu- 


pies for a while, the place of the harmonic tone b, while e (Cami. § 396.) 


occupies the place of the seventh, f, and cf that of the fifth, d,) the simulta- 
neous sounding of three tones not pertaining to the harmony, is still not dis- 
agreeable to the ear, chiefly because this combination of tones forms an 
apparent chord (§ 376), namely [g c* e a*] apparently the chord FY’ (with 
a ninth placed in the base and the fundamental tone omitted), which in itself 
is any thing but unharmonious (§ 87);— on which account, these transitions 
do not sound in the least degree harsh, even though we repeat the harmonic 
tone g together with the tones foreign to the harmony, which otherwise is 
wont to produce a more harsh effect (S 363). 
The same may be said of the apparent chord [Gp b? cf e] in fig. 727, 
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that the combination [f# cb e a] which looks strange enough to the eye, is 
received by the ear without the slightest antipathy, only because, regarded 


as [ff b dé a] or [g) cb e? b?], it would be a very common fundamental 
fourfold chord 33” or @2". 


In fig. 729, on the contrary, 
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the entire second measure seems very harsh, because we cannot suppose a 


chord in either of the combinations [b a c] or [c g b] that occur therein; — 
for, if we choose to regard the former.as a ¥§’-harmony with a small ninth 
and the fundamental tone retained, and the latter as a large fourfold chord 
of @ 7, nothing would be gained thereby, inasmuch as both these harmonies, 
as we have long since observed, would sound harshly in themselves. 

In fig. 730, 
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"t is more natural to assume, that, in the combination [aff e g c], c is only a 
secondary tone to b of the following chord of g, just as a® is only a seconda- 
ry tone to the following tone b,—than to regard the combination as °f#7 
with an elevated third; because, according to this last explanation, the eleva- 


ted third a” of the harmony would stand below its proper fifth c, a position 
which, in such a chord, is both unusual and unnatural, (§ 91, B.) Still, 
although the combination in question may very properly be thus regarded 
as a mere apparent chord (§ 98), still, as such, it is always of rather indifferent 
efiect; because, if we were to consider it as a real chord, it would be a very 
harsh sounding chord in itself. 

Moreover, in the frequently cited fig. 613, p. 583, the ear, at the beginning 
of the third measure, cannot perceive even an apparent chord in the combi- 


nation [B g ct a, so that this chord also sounds, to say the least, not very 
pleasantly. 


DIVISION V. 
ae. ane 


TRANSITION-TONES CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE 
PRECEDING NOTE. 


§ 409. 


Hitherto we have every where regarded transition-tones only with refer- 
ence to the following principal note, as though a secondary note stood in no 
relation whatever to any thing but the followigg principal tone. 

We shall find, however, that a good deal depends on the position of the 
transition-note with 7 espect to the tone immediately preceding it, although the 
relation be only an inferior or secondary one. 

It is now time to investigate this relation and to investigate it attentively, 
since very extensive applications result therefrom. 
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If we examine into the relation which a secondary note bears to the one 
that immediately precedes it, and ascertain the position of such preceding 
note, as compared with that of the transition-tone, and particularly if we in- 
quire what interval the two form with each other, we find that this relation 
is of very different kinds. Many transition-tones stand in no relationship 
_ whatever to any preceding tone, many in a distant one, others in a nearer, 
and others again are one and the same with the preceding. 

We will investigate them in the order here suggested. 


(A.) COMMENCING TRANSITION-TONES. 


§ 410. 

We find among the transition-tones already treated, some which properly 
speaking are not preceded by another tone, and which, accordingly, do not 
stand im any connexion with a preceding tone; namely where a voice makes 
is first commencement with a transition-note, as e. g. in fig. 731, 


(Fig. 731.) — = 
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where the transition tone d# is the first tone sounded by the upper voice. 
Transition-tones of this sort may be termed initial or commencing transitions. 

As, in such a case, there is of course no secondary connexion with a pre- 

ceding note, so, on that very account, the relation which the transition-tone 
‘bears solely and exclusively to the following note is so much the more inti- 
mate. 

This particularly intimate and exclusive relation is consequently also a 
principal cause why the chromalic approximation of transition-tones to their 
principal note is especially appropriate to such transitions; inasmuch as such 
an approximation of the secondary tone promotes its close adherence to the 
principal tone. We have thus an explanation of the fact, that, in the passage 


just cited, in fig. 731, the chromatically approximated fore-note dé is much 
more natural and appropriate than would be the tone d belonging to the scale. 


§ 411. 


Those transition-tones with which a voice re-commences or continues on, after 
a longer or a shorter rest, or after a hold, though not indeed exactly like 
those transition-tones with which a voice at first makes its commencement, 
still are in the most essential points quite similar. Such, for example, are 


the tones b*, dé, ot, and dé, f, at, c#, in fig 732: 
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Each of these tones, if not the first of an entire series, still is a tone with 
which a heretofore unbroken series re-commences. 


(B.) TRANSITIONS OCCURRING BY SKIPS. 


§ 412. 


Other transitions, again, although not the first of a series, still hold a 
connexion with the preceding tone, only by skips. Of this kind are the tones 
g*, a#, and fX, in fig. 733: 

(Fig. 733.) 
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and the tones a#, b+ — d# and e?, in fig. 734: 
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(The explanation of the tone c# which occurs in the second measure, as 


well of the f# in the fourth measure, may be seen in § 446.) — We may dis- 
tinguish this sort of fore-notes by the name skipping fore-notes or skipping 
transitions. 

The chromatic approximation of transition-tones to their principal note is 
particularly appropriate to those occurring by skips, in like manner and for 
the same reason as in the case of initial transitions ; since here also,:an un- 
interrupted connexion with what precedes is not aimed at, but only a close 
annexation of the transition-tone to its principal note. 

In fact many secondary notes occurring by skips would sound far from 
agreeable, were we to take them without such approximation, and in the 
form belonging to the scale. Let an attempt be made for instance, to sub- 


stitute a for a® and b for b# in the above cited fig. 734. (Comp. § 372.) 


(C.) TRANSITIONS OCCURRING @Y SINGLE DEGREES. 
§ 413. 
Other transitions do not occur by skips, but are connected with the preceding 


tone al the distance of only one degree. These transitions, which do not pro- 
ceed by skips, are of two different kinds. | 
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(1.) Intermediate Notes. 


We observe, namely, that some precisely fill up the space between one princt- 
pal note and another; so that the voice, instead of proceeding by a skip from 
one of these tones to the other, strikes, in passing, the tone of the degree 
that lies between them, as is done e. g. in fig. 735 1, 


(Fig. 735. i.) (k.) 
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by small degrees (chromatically, § XVII, note). Transitions of this kind 
may be called, if you please, as they have already been, intermediate notes. 

As transitions of this kind are connected with the preceding tone at the 
distance of a single degree, and hence are more closely united and related 
to the same, whereby they serve to form an uninterrupted series of notes, 
without any skip or omission of intermediate notes; it is, as a general rule, 
more natural for such intermediate transition-notes to appear as they stand 
in the scale, and not chromatically approximated;— although these also, in 
certain cases, readily yield and adapt themselves to chromatic approximation. 

This depends chiefly on whether the composer actually regards the second- 
ary note as a connecting note between two tones, and uses it as a proper in- 
termediate tone, —or whether he intends it rather as a secondary tone 
having relation merely to its following principal note. If, for example, he 
designs to produce, in 4-major, an uninterrupted series of tones between 


the notes a, c%, e of the harmony of @&,—and in such a manner ‘that each 
secondary tone shall not only have a connection with its principal, but that 


every note of the series from a up to e shall be as closely connected with 


its preceding, as with its following note — then the intermediate notes bf and dg 
belonging to the scale will be better adapted to this end than the foreign tran- 
sitions b# and d#. Comp. the above fig. 735 i with k. For, from the 
very fact, that such foreign approximated transitions are quite intimately 
and as it were exclusively united to their principal note, they are separated 
so much the more from the preceding note, and the series of tones from a toe, 

as represented in k, does not cOnstitute an tninterrupted chain. The case 
in fig. 735 k, however, or in fig. 732, p 635, is different from that in fig. 735 2. 

Here, the intention of the composer was not so much an unbroken series, 

not a so-called run from a up to e and a; but he wished only to strike the 


intervals of the chord of @ in succession from a to a, and to annex to each 
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of these intervals a secondary note having reference to it alone; and, for 
this purpose, a secondary note adhering as closely and as intimately as pos- 


sible to its principal, was the best adapted, and preferable to the tones b and 


d belonging to the scale. 


eee 


§ 414, 
(2.) Returning Secondary Tones. 


Another species of transition-tones, moving by single degrees, but not in- 
termediately, occur when a voice proceeds from a principal to an immediately 
adjacent secondary note, and from this immediately returns to the preceding 
principal note; as e. g. in fig. 737, 
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the two tones b in the first measure, and the two tones d, in the second, as 


also the tones d and b in the third; which are all neither transitions occur- 
ring by skips, nor intermediate notes, but are secondary notes proceeding 
from and returning to one and the same principal note. 

Transitions of this sort resemble the intermediate notes mentioned in the 
preceding section, in the fact that they have also a connection with another 
note preceding them at the distance of one degree ;— but they differ from them 
in the circumstance that transitions of the species now under consideration 
do not stand midway between the preceding and the following note; on the 
contrary, the note which precedes and that which follows the secondary tone 
are one and the same; the transition stands, as regards its pitch, not be- 
tween both, but beside both, and, proceeding from a given note, returns to 
it again. 

In order to have a specific name for transitions of this kind, we may call 
them returning transitions; since these transitions consist in the fact that 
the voice departs for a while from the principal tone, but immediately there- 
after returns to the same. 

It will naturally be observed here, in passing, that a trill, among other 
cases, as well as the so-called mordent, is nothing more than a repeated in- 
terchange of a principal note with such a continually returning heavy or 
light secondary note. 


* 
(D.) PREPARED TRANSITIONS. 


§ 415. 


There are again other transitions which occur neither by skips nor by 
single degrees, which are neither more than one degree nor just ne large 
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or small degree from the preceding note, but which are one and the same 
with the preceding tone that forms a constituent part of the harmony. E. g. 
in fig. 738, 

(Fig. 738.) 
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at the beginning of the second measure, the tone c is foreign to the harmo- 
ny; but the harmonic note immediately preceding this foreign tone c, was 


likewise c. So, too, at the end of the second measure, the tone f is a har- 
monic tone; but immediately afterwards at the beginning of the following 


measure, this same f appears as a foreign secondary tone to e. 

In such cases, therefore, the tone foreign to the harmony, immediately be- 
fore being used as a secondary tone, is heard as an harmonic interval, and 
the ear has thus become, so to speak, prepared for it, by having already 
heard it immediately before as a harmonic tone. (Comp. § 104.) 

It will readily be perceived, that transitions of this kind have a yet closer 
relation to the tone preceding them, than those of any kind hitherto men- 
tioned; andareason is found in this very close relation why, transitions of this 
kind sound much more smoothly to the ear than others. For, in consequence 
of the tone’s having been heard immediately before as an harmonic interval, 
the ear has already become accustomed to this tone, [under agreeable cir- 
cumstances] and is, as it were, prepared for it; and thus the natural harsh- 
ness which it would otherwise have, by being continued on into a less 
agreeable combination of tones, is materially mitigated. And hence it oc- 
curs, that secondary tones which would otherwise sound very harshly, seem 
less offensive to the ear when the latter has already been prepared therefor. 
Comp. fig. 739 3, 
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where the tone b, foreign to the harmony, occurs aaah with k, where 
it occurs after preparation; also the tone g in fig. 740 2 with the same tone in k, 
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(Fig. 741. 2.) (m.) 
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in the second measure, the tone g, which is foreign to the harmony, appears 
quite strangely and unexpectedly, and is even disagreeable to the ear; this 
harshness, however, is softened when the same tone occurs prepared, as in 
k, where theone g, which is foreign to the harmony in the second measure 
and hence is dissonant, has already occurred in the preceding measure as a 
harmonic tone, namely as fundamental note to the harmony G&. 


§ 416. 


Secondary tones of the kind here treated, may be termed (and that too 
essentially in accordance with the ordinary use of language) prepared tran- 
sitions. 

But as this whole manner of introducing secondary tones as prepared is 
so exceedingly fruitful in its applications, scientific language has assigned to 
it a peculiar designation. Namely, it is customary to designate such pre- 
pared transition-tones by the peculiar term suspensions or retardations. We 
will treat this part of the doctrine of transitions somewhat more in detail. 


° DIVISION VI. 
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SUSPENSIONS. 


(A.) GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
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(1.) Jdea of Suspension and Preparation. 
§ 417. 


According to what has been said in §§ 415 and 416, a suspension is nothing 
else than a prepared transition, or, in other words, a tone prefixed to an har- 
monic interval and foreign to the harmony, which [tone] has already been heard 
as an harmome interval during the preceding harmony. 

It is not customary, however, to apply the term suspension to every pre- 
pared transition-tone, but only to those of a somewhat long duration. 'Thus, 


e. g. in fig. 738, p. 639, (Comp. § 415,) the tone e may properly be called 


a suspension; but this name will hardly be applied to the short f of the fol- 
‘owing measure, that note being simply termed a transition or changing note. 
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(2.) Manner in which the Preparation of Suspensions is effected. 
§ 418. 


We have already (in § 108 and what follows) seen in general, how tne 
preparation of a tone is effected, and we can here refer to what was said in 
that connection; for, the preparation of suspensions is accomplished in the 
same manner.as that of harmonic tones; viz., when it is to be perfect: (a.) on 
the same pitch; (b.) in the same voice; (c.) connected by atieg (d.) contin- 
ued sufficiently long; (e.) by an harmonic interval; and (f.) ona light 
part of the measure; all of which is exactly adhered to in,fig. 742 2: 
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§ 419. 


(a.) The preparatory note must have been situated in the same pitch or oc- 
tave in which the dissonant note occurs, as in the above fig. 741k, p. 639, 
and 742 1, above. A preparation in which this is not the case, can only be 
called a very imperfect preparation, as e. g. in fig. 742 k, above, where the 


dissonant ¢ is prepared, not in the same situation, not in the thrice-stricken, 
but in the twice-stricken octave; and where, consequently, the note that has 


preceded is not the self-same ¢ which is aflerwards heard as a transition, 


but another c. 


§ 420. 


(b.) The preparation is effected, as from the nature of suspension it 
evidently must be, by the same voice; or, in other words, the preparatory 
‘note must have stood in the same voice which is to give the dissonance on 
the introduction of the following harmony. A preparation in which the pre- 
paratory note is given by another voice, as e. g. in fig. 742 m, above, where, 


before c is heard i in the middle voice as a tone foreign to the harmony, the 


very same c is heard already in the upper voice, but yet not in that 
voice by which it is afterwards given as a tone foreign to the harmony, — 
such a preparation, we say, would certainly be at least less perfect than that 


in i. 
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(c.) A preparation exhibits its mitigating effect in its full extent only 
when the dissonant tone is not struck anew at the instant when it becomes 
dissonant, that is to say, at the moment when the harmony occurs to which 
it is foreign, (§ 362), — but, on the contrary, is only continued, or, as it is 
usually expressed, 1s tied to the preparatory tone, as in the preceding fig. 
742 i, p. 641. 

A tone foreign to the harmony and introduced in such a way, appears to 
be as it were only retarded and continued, while the other tones have van- 
ished and already given place to the following harmonic combination, — like a 
straggling soldier who still remains, while the corps of tones to which he 
belonged have marched off, and the field is already occupied by another 
force. Such tied anticipations are also called, on account of their appear- 
ing in the way above mentioned as a kind of lingering remnant of a preceding 
combination, refardations (this retarding, however, is not to be confounded 
with the ritardando of rhythmical movement). The term suspension (vorhalt) 
itself seems also to have been intended as nearly synonymous with retarda- 
tion (Aufhalt); since the anticipation is properly rather a holding back than 
a holding before. Anticipations executed in this tied manner are also fre- 
quently termed binds or ligatures (concatenazioni.) Comp. § 111 and § 227. 


§ 422. 


To what a degree this binding mitigates the harshness of a note foreign to 
to the harmony, may easily be observed, by performing e. g. the passage in 
fig. 740 k, p. 639, as if the two ties were not there, and, hence, by striking the 
g= twice; by which means this tone foreign to the harmony sounds much 
more harshly in conjunction with the tone G?, than when performed as con- 
nected with the preceding g¢ which appears as the fifth of the harmony ¢.— 
Similar will be the result of a similar treatment of the preceding examples 
in fig. 739 k, p. 639, and 742 2, p. 641, &c. 

But that even an untied preparation softens considerably the harshness of 
a tone foreign to the harmony, is evident from the fact that in fig. 740 k, p. 
639, even if the ties are omitted, the passage sounds much less harshly 


than in 7, where the g2 appears entirely without preparation. 


§ 423. 


%~ 


(d.) ‘Preparation, in order to produce its full effect, must also be of suf- 
ficient continuance, the preparatory tone must have already lasted sufficiently 
long —And hence, it is generally assumed, that ‘the preparation should be 
just as long 'as the dissonance, as, 'e.'g. is the’case in the foregoing fig. 741 
k, p. 639. 
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The fact, moreover, that even very short preparatory tones mitigate the 
harshness attendant on striking atone foreign to the harmony, as proved by 


fig. 741 1, p. 640, (as well as by other examples) where the tone g of the 
upper voice in the second measure, although prepared only by a brief six- 
teenth-note, still does not give such a harshness to the harmony, asit would, 


if even this short preparation were absent, as is the case in fig. 741 7 or m. 


§ 424. 

(e.) The Preparaiory note, moreover, is always an interval of the fore- 
going harmony, as it evidently must be, both from the nature of the case 
and from the definition of a suspension as given above in § 417, and thus is 
always a genmue harmonic note. A tone which is foreign to the harmony and 
which has ffot been previously heard as a harmonic tone, would not be pre- 
pared at all, and, consequently, would not be a suspension. 

This harmonic preparatory tone may, moreover, at one time be a so called 
consonance, and at another a dissonance (and accordingly in this latter case 
a fundamental seventh.) In fig. 743, 
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the note of preparation in the first measure, namely a, is the fundamental 
tone of the harmony &; in the following measure, the fifth of the harmony 
$4 isthe preparatory-tone of the suspension which occurs in the next meas- 


ure still; in the third measure, the third of the harmony @, namely c, serves 
as a preparation of the suspension occurring in the fourth measure:— thus, 
all these suspensions are prepared hy consonances.— In fig. 744, on the 
contrary, 
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the preparatory-tone f is the fundamental seventh of the principal four-fold 
chord @&", and accordingly a dissonance. 

In the last case, where the preparatory tone f is an interval having a ten- 
dency to a particular progression (§ 313,) namely to descend, on the intro- 
duction of the harmony @, to the tone e, while at the same time this pro- 


gression is temporarily delayed, the suspension appears as a retardation of 
the resolution of the seventh. (Comp. §314 C.) 


It is perceived, that inasmuch as the ear, on hearing the seventh, f, in the 
first measure of the example quoted, naturally expects the descent of this 


tone to e, while this expectation fails of being satisfied on the introduction 
of the harmony @, such satisfactory resolution being still deferred, — I say, 
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it is perceived, that such a postponement of the ee euted progression, in- 
creasing as it does the intensity of the desire for the anticipated result, 
ultimately enhances the satisfaction which is felt on its arrival. 


§ 425. 


Though, according to what has already been said, a suspension can prop- 
erly appear only as prepared by a genuinely harmonic tone, still we may in 
a manner, though indeed in a qualified sense, regard that also as a tone of 
suspension which appears as a secondary tone to an interval of a harmony 
and has already been heard likewise as a secondary tone during the existence 
of the foregoing harmony; as, for example, in fig. 746, 
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where we may regard the transition-tone b, in the first measure, as being, 
in a qualified gense, a preparation of the tone b inthe second measure; and, 


accordingly, the tone b, inthe second measure, would be, in a measure, a tone 
of suspension. 


So, likewise, in the first measure of fig. 746, 
ne tse) 
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the tone g#, which is foreign to the harmony, occurs as a preparation of the 
g® which constitutes a suspension in the second measure. 
In the third measure of fig. 747 also, 
(Fig. 747.) 
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we may consider the second half of the syncopated tone gi as being, in an 


improper sense, a suspension, and the first half of the syncope as conte in the 
same way, a preparation. — Fig. 748 also, 


(Fig. 748.) 
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In all cases, however, tones of this kind, which are foreign to the harmo- 
ny and whose tones of preparation were themselves also foreign to the har- 
mony, are only prepared in a limited and improper sense, and, therefore, can 
only in an improper sense be called suspensions, since the predicate suspension 
properly applies only to those transition-tones which are prepared by genuine 
harmomc tones. 


§ 426. 


Our theorists have seen fit to lay down the strange principle, that disso- 
nances (suspensions) must have previously existed ‘‘ as consonances.’ 

Now examples are of constant occurrence which show the absolute false- 
ness of this common and universally accredited rule. One example of this 
kind is found jn fig. 744, p. 643. No one has thought of deeming this passage 


faulty. ‘The same is true also of the second and third measures of figs, 749 
and 750, 
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and also of the following example, in which the suspension f is prepared by 
the fundamental seventh of the harmony q’. 
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But, not satisfied with the above-mentioned palpable error, the musical lit- 
erati go still farther and determine even not to recognize all consonances as 
fit for the preparation of such a dissonance. Koch,* for example, teaches 
thus: ‘‘ The preparation of every dissonance can be effected by means of 


in 8S. Handb. der Harmonie, S. 221. 
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all the consonances (except the fourth.”) But what would this learned author 
say to the extremely common passage found im fig. 751, 
(Fig. 751.) 


a passage never disapproved even by himself nor by any other theorist nor 
by anybody else of sound musical ears? and yet in this passage, the tone c, 


which is foreign to the harmony @&, is prepared by the tone c as the fourth 
of the base-tone g! 

I cannot imagine what could have suggested to this writer so strange an 
idea! 

it is perceived here again, how strikingly the rules fabricated by theorists 
contradict what is indisputably recognized in practice, and how, notwith- 
standing this, one theorist repeats the rule after another and thoughtlessly still 
continues to write: « every preparation must be made by a consonance!’’— 
(Comp. remark on § 99.) 


§ 427 

(f:) The preparation of a tone foreign to the harmony is, like that of the 
seventh, always most satisfactory when it is effected on a lighter part of the 
measure than that on which the tone is struck as one foreign to the harmony, so 
that the latter takes place on a more heavy part of the measure, and thus, so 
far as it occurs under the tye, (§ 421,) it appears as a syncopation (§ XCVIII), 
as has already been observed in the examples above quoted. 

The reverse is far less usual, though not entirely without example. See, 


for instance, fig. 752, 
(Fig. 752.) 
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the second half of the half-note b> is a suspension of a; and both the second 


part of the measure, on which the tone b> occurs as a suspension, and the 


third, on which the principal tone a appears, are alike unaccented parts of 


the measure (QUXVI.) Fig. 754. ” 
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(Fig. 754. 7.) (k.) . 
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is of a similar character, (as is also the 13th measure of fig. 233, p. 398.) 
The suspension in fig. 755, 
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being the second half of the tone c, is decidedly lighter than its following 
principal tone b: and so also in fig. 756, 
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the suspension (namely the second half of the half-note c) is lighter than 


the following harmonic principal tone b. 


§ 428. 


The reason why tones of suspension usually occur on the more heavy 
parts of the measure is very unsatisfactorily given by some teachers, and not 
at all by others. It seems to me that the answer to such a question most 
easily suggests itself, if we reverse the proposition and state the matter thus: 
Why are only those unharmonic tones usually prepared which occur on the 
heavy part of the measure (accented transition-tones)? or the very good 
reason that these heavy transition-tones fall more harshly upon the ear than 
those that are light, (as we have already observed in § 354,) and consequently 
stand most in need of the softening effect of preparation. Hence, it is 
natural, that preparation should oftener be requisite in the case of such tones, 
and, accordingly, be more characteristic of them, than it is of unaccented 
transition-tones. Hence, our ear becomes more accustomed to hear heavy 
[accented] transition-tones prepared and less accustomed to hear light [unac- 
cented| ones prepared, so that the occurrence of a prepared light transition- 
tone, of a suspension on a light part of the measure, would ordinarily impress 
it as something quite unusual. 

Still an additional reason why suspensions which are struck on a light part 
of the measure, appear rather strange to the ear, may lie in the following 
circumstance. Since the moment at which a prepared transition-tone [sus- 
pension] enters its relation as a tone foreign to the harmony is always the 
moment at which a new harmony appears, as, for example, in figs. 752—756, 
it follows that the appearance of a new harmony is always connected with 
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the introduction of a suspended note on a light part of the measure. Now 
if the same harmony still continues on in the following light part of the 
measure where the suspension resolves itself, as is the case in figs, 752, 793 
i and 754 7, so that this harmony ‘which is introduced on a light part of the 
measure continues longer than the foregoing heavy part of the measure,— 
or if the harmony whose introduction on a light part of the measure is’ ac- 
companied by the striking of the dissonance continues on in the following 
heavy part of the measure, as in figs. 755 7 and 756 7, so that a harmonic 
step is made on a light part of the measure, while none is made on the fol- 
lowing heavy part,— the result is, that, in such a distribution of harmonic 
steps, a kind of rhythmical inversion takes place in the first case (§ XCIV 
and what follows,) while a syncope occurs in the second case (§ XVI and 
what follows.) All this may contribute to render suspensions of such a 
class somewhat more strange and unusual in their effect than are those 
which occur on a heavy part of the measure. This conjecture, moreover, 
is somewhat strengthened by the fact, that, in figs. 753 k, 754 k, 755 k, and 
756 k, where harmonic steps are equally distributed to all the different parts 
of the measure, the suspensions, even where they occur on the light parts 
of the measure, appear less foreign and unnatural than they do in figs. 7531, 
754 i, 755 i, and 756 1. 


§ 429. 


Theorists have, moreover, laid it down as a rule, that a preparation must 
always occur on a light part of ihe measure, — that the note which serves as 
a preparation must always stand on a lighter portion of the measure than 
does the suspension itself!— This rule again is drawn from the partially 
true observation, that suspensions are usually accented notes, or, in other 
words, that transition-tones are most frequently prepared when they occur 
on the rhythmically heavy portions of the measure. But that such a rule 
is not universally true, is clearly shown by many of the aforementioned 
examples. 

In fig. 757 also, 


(Fig. 757.) 
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the preparatory tone c occurs on the heaviest portion of the measure — a 
portion of the measure which is more heavy than the second half of it on 


which the tone c occurs as a suspension; and hence, according to the rule, 
as usually stated by authors, this preparation would be faulty. (Comp. Re- 
mark on § 99.) 


—— 


(B.) DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH SUSPENSIONS MAY OCCUR. 


§ 430. 


After having defined the nature of a suspension, it is scarcely necessary 
to say anything farther as to what suspensions may be prefixed to an harmonic 
interval; or as to the equtvocalness which arises from the prefixing of sus- 
pension-tones, or as to the different ways in which suspensions may occur, &c. 
For, inasmuch as suspensions are nothing else than prepared fransilion-lones, 
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it follows that every thing which has been said of transition-tones in general 
is for the most part true of suspensions in particular, and may easily be 
applied to them. Hence, there is but little left for us to say in particular of 
suspensions. 

In presenting the little we have to say on this subject, we.will adopt the 
same order that was observed in our treatment of transition-tones in general, 
(from § 345 to § 409.) 

‘ If we inquire into the different ways in which suspension-tones may be 
introduced, as we did in relation to transition-tones generally, (§ 346, &c.) 
we shall find, in the first place, that 

(1.) The tone of suspension can properly in all cases be only a secondary 
tone to an interval of that harmony during whose continuance it occurs as a 
suspension, and, hence, always a substituted tone, (§ 347,) a substituted 
interval, a substituted dissonance. It is not unusual to regard these latter de- 
signations as exclusively applicable to suspensions, (see the place above referred 
to;) and according to this usage of language the expressions suspension and 
substituted interval or substituted dissonance are entirely synonymous. 


It may conveniently be observed here, that many musical teachers call 
suspension-tones accidental dissonances, because they, are, as it were, acci- 
dental substitutes for a harmonic interval, and hence, are not essential to 
the fundamental harmony, by way of contra-distinction from the proper 
sevenths, which they term essential dissonances. (See § 101 at the end.) 


Notwithstanding the fact, however, that suspensions are always secondary 
tones to the present harmony, still a voice may dwell upon the tone of suspension 
quite up to the time of the following harmony. ‘This subject will be more par- 
ticularly treated in the following Division VII, No. 4. 


§ 431. 


(2.) Tones of suspension, like transition-tones generally (§ 350,) are, at 
one time, of a longer, and,at another time,of a shorter duration. 

It has already been observed, (in § 417,) that very short suspensions are 
not usually to be considered as worthy of the name. 


§ 432. 


(3.) It has already been remarked, (in § 427,) that suspension-tones, 
like transition-tones in general, are at one time of greater rhythmical weight 
than the principal tone, and at another time of less, though this latter case 
is less frequent than the other; and, accordingly, by far the greatest part 
of suspension-tones are heavier than the principal tones to which they relate, 
and thus, so to speak, are prepared changing notes. (Comp. § 352.) 


§ 433. 


(4.) It is self evident, that tones of suspension, no less than other tran- 
sition-tones, may occur either in outer voices or in middle voices, (comp. § 433, 
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or even that they may occur in several voices at once, (§ 355.) In figs. 758 
and 759, even three voices have suspensions at the same time. 


(Fig. 758.) : 
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Fig. 759 k affords an example in which two suspensions are at the same 
time prefixed to one and the same tone, namely the tone d is prefixed to the 


tone c as a suspension from above, and the tone b is prefixed to the same 
as a suspension from below. 


An example in which the tone of one and the same degree of the staff 
occurs as a suspension to two different principal tones is furnished by fig. 


760, where c occurs as a suspension to d while at the same time c occurs 
as a suspension to b. 


(Fig. 760.) 
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It is worthy of remark, further, that suspensions in the Base voice seldom 
occur otherwise and rarely sound well otherwise than as they occur in fig. 
779 k and Z, namely in such a manner that the Base note which serves as a 
suspension is a suspension from above to the following fundamental third. 


(Fig. 779. i.) (k.) (L.) 
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It much less frequently occurs, that the Base contains a suspension to 
any other fundamental pigs FA as, for instance, in the following example 
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or as in fig. 661, page 606, and fig. she page 612. 
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Suspensions from below in the Base voice are of still more rare occurrence, 
though in other voices we have found this to occur many times without the 
slightest inconvenience. 


§ 434. 
(5.) The manner in which suspensions may occur in harpeggiate progres- 
stons is shown by fig. 761: 
(Fig. 761.) 
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(Comp. also § 359.) 


§ 435. 

(6.) The fact that a suspension is sometimes prefixed to a harmonic inter- 
val in one voice while the same interval is sounding in another voice, (comp. 
§ 360,) is shown by the above examples in figs. 758, 759, 760, 762, 763 
&c., &c., pp. 650 and below. 
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| 
All that was remarked in §§ 360 and 361 applies to cases of this descrip- 
tion. 


§ 436. 


(7.) Suspensions struck simultaneously with the occurrence of the har- 
mony in which they appear as suspensions,— that is to say, suspension-tones 
which are not connected by a tie to the previous preparatory note, but are 
struck anew coincidently with the introduction of the new harmony, are 
always to be regarded as less perfect suspensions. (Comp. §§ 362, 363, 421.} 
See, for example, figs. 764, 7€5, &c: 


(Fig. 764.) (Fig. 765.) 
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(C.) WHAT TONES MAY BE EMPLOYED AS SUSPENSIONS TO A HARMONIC 


INTERVAL. 
§ 437. 


(1.) As it regards the direction in which a voice moves from the tone of 
suspension to the principal tone, suspensions may be, as we have already 
(§ 365) remarked in general of transition-tones, either suspensions from be- 
low or from above. In itself considered, it is as correct to prefix a suspen- 
sion to a harmonic tone from below as from above; but most suspensions from 
above produce a better effect than those from below, and the former are 
also far more common than the latter, as is the case, for instance, in the 
examples already referred to, by far the greatest part of the suspensions in 
these being suspensions from: above and only a very few suspensions from 
below. There are not a few instances, however, of the latter species. For 


example, the tone © in fig. 760, p. 650, the tone b in fig. 762, p. 651, the 
tone e twice in fig. 766, as also in fig. 767: 


: (Fig. 766.) 
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(2.) Since, as we have already seen in § 366, transition-tones may be, 
in respect to the magnitude of the step which a voice makes from the second- 
ary tone to the principal, either those of a small second or those of a large 
second, it follows that this same distinction is applicable also to suspensions, 
and, accordingly, that a tone of suspension never stands farther than a large 
second from its principal tone. (Comp. § 366.) 


§ 439. 


(3.) Suspension-tones may at one time belong to the given scale ard at 
another time be foreign to vt. (§ 367.) 

The latter occurs, however, only in two cases. Namely, inasmuch as 
the preparatory tone is ordinarily a genuine harmonic interval, (§ 424,) 
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and thus belongs to the given scale, while the tone of suspension coincides 
with the tone of preparation, it follows that this latter is never foreign to the 
scale except when, on striking the suspension, a new key is introduced 
whose scale does not contain the said tone. For example, in fig. 768, 
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the tone f, which constitutes a transition to the tone e, is foreign to the new 


scale of G-major. So also in fig. 769, 
(Fig. 769.) 
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the tone g, which occurs as an element of the tonic three-fold harmony of 
@, appears immediately afterwards as a transition to a harmony of the new 


key of a-minor, to which the tone g? is foreign.— The second half of the 


syncopated tone f, in fig. 770 is of the same description: 


(Fig 70) 
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as is also the eighth-note a in the second half of the second measure of fig. 
cit fi 


(Fig. 771.) 
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A second case in which suspensions foreign to the scale may occur, is 
found in those improper suspensions which are prepared, not by a genuine 
harmonic interval, but by a tone foreign to the harmony, (§ 425,) and indeed 
by a tone that is foreign to the scale. In this case the tone which had already 
been foreign to the scale as a tone of preparation still continues to be so as 
a tone of suspension. ‘hus, for example, the tone g# in the second meas- 
ure of fig. 772 is a suspension foreign to the scale: 

(Fig. 772.) 
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§ 440. 


(4.) In like manner as we have found transition-tones to occur on har- 
monic degrees (§§ 382 — 388,) so may suspensions occur also on harmome 
degrees. In other words, as we have seen, that sometimes a tone which, in 
itself considered, is indeed contained in the fundamental harmony of the 
passage, but which, from the manner and the connection in which it occurs, 
seems to present itself rather as a mere secondary tone, merely in the light 
of a transition-tone, so the same thing takes place also in tted transition- 
tones (suspensions.) In the following passage, fig. 773, 


(Fig. 773.) le age 
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where the ear is accustomed, for some length of time, to regard every first 
quarter note of the measure in the upper voice as a suspension to the fol- 


lowing tone, it will naturally regard the tone f which is the first quarter-note 
in the last measure but one, rather as a suspension to the tone e), than as 


the fundamental tone of the harmony 4F’; and, in fact, this tone f, standing 
as it does in this connection, occurs less in its property as a harmonic inter- 


val, than in its capacity as a substitute, as a suspension before the tone e)— 


the proper seventh of the fundamental harmony.—The tone d of the third 
measure of fig. 774 is of a similar character. 


(Fig. 774.) 
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stands rather in the capacity of substitute for the following d than asa 
proper fundamental tone; to say the least, the ear is inclined to regard this 
e as a mere suspension, for the particular reason that otherwise the harmo- 
nic combination of this third quarter would exhibit itself as the harmony of 
32 with a small ninth and retained fundamental tone, and consequently 
would be rather rough and harsh (§ 78,) whereas this harshness disappears 
if we regard this tone e as a mere secondary tone and not as a component 
element of the harmony. — For a like reason, the tone d in the third meas- 
ure of fig. 776 seems to present itself rather as a mere suspension of the 
fundamental seventh c than as a fundamental tone. 


r 
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Fig. 776.) 
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The same may be observed of the tone c# in the third measure of fig. 777: 


(Fig. 777.) 
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It may be seen, mcreover, from the aforementioned figures, 764 and 700, 
p. 651, that also in the case of suspensions the tone of one and the same de- 
gree may occur under two chromatically different forms. (Comp. § 356, and 
§ 385 at the end.) 


(D.) ampicuity. 
: § 441. 


The same ambiguity pertains to suspension-tones that we have already 
observed in relation to transition-tones in general (§ 388, &c.,) and its appli- 
cation in the former case is sufficiently obvious. 

In the sie passage, for example, 


(Fig. 778.) 
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one must necessarily be in doubt whether to regard the first chord of the 
second measure as the harmony of § in the second inversion, and the tones 


c# and c# as suspensions, or to consider this combination as ff# (or even as 
£#.) — Equally equivocal is the first half of the fourth measure. — Farther, 


if we assume the tones d and b in the second half of the same fourth meas- 
ure to be suspensions, the harmony here must be that of JF#, but otherwise 
it would be that of §.—A similar ambiguity appears in the following 
measure. 

Instead of giving further examples, I will refer the reader to figs 
773 -— 777. 
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DIVISION VII. 


RESOLUTION OF TRANSITION-TONES. 


<P 


(A.) GENERAL PRINCIPLE. 
& 


§ 442, 


Thus far we have endeavored to show how a voice may combine transi- 
tion-tones with its texture. It now remains to consider how a voice, after 
having assumed such a tone (whether a transition-tone, a changing-note, or 
asuspension), is to proceed from that point onward; or, as it is usually 
termed, how a voice must in such a case resolve itself. Comp. § 342.) 

The answer to this question is, in the general, very easily given; for, it is 
evident from the whole nature of tones foreign to the harmony, that every 
such tone, which can exist only as a secondary tone to a following principal 
one, and whose being can be justified only on the ground of its transition 
into this principal tone (§ 343,) — it is evident, I say, that such a secondary. 


tone must be resolved into tts principal tone. In fig. 779 2 p. 650, the tone ce 
is a secondary tone to d, and accordingly the voice which gives this tone c# 


must next proceed to d. In fig. 779 k, the tone c is a secondary tone 
to b and hence immediately resolves itself into b.— And since a secondary 
tone is always either a large or a small second higher or lower than the 
principal tone, it follows that the resolution of a transition-tone always con- 
sists in the simple fact that the voice which gives such a tone proceeds immedi- 
ately afterwards either a large or a small second upwards or downwards to the 
principal tone of this secondary one. 

This law, arising as it does from the very nature of the case, requires 
neither proof nor elucidation; and the only point of this subject upon which 
it is necessary to make any farther remarks, is the various ways in which this 
transition of a secondary tone to its principal takes place. 


(B.) DIFFERENT FORMS OF RESOLUTION. 
§ 443. 


Since a secondary tone is only an appendage to a principal one, since its 
entire existence refers to the latter and is admissible only on the ground of 
its dependence upon the same (§343,) it follows that a voice, after assuming ~ 
such a. tone, must immediately proceed to the principal tone. 

Our ear, however, permits some variations in this matter, to which we 
will now turn our, attention. (Comp. § 314.) 


~ 
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(1.) The secondary tone tied to the principal tone, or detached 
from 1t. 
§ 444, 


In the first place, it would best accord to the intimate connection between 
a secondary tone and its principal one, that the two should be connected by a 
tie, as is usually the case with the preparation and the striking of a discord. 


(§ 421.) An instance of this kind occurs, for example, in fig. 780 1, k, l: 
(Fig. 780. i.) (k.) (1.) 
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Not unfrequently, however, the tones are detatched, as in fig. 781, 


(Fig. 781.) 
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or as in fig. 782, 
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where every transition-tone is twice struck, and in such a manner too, that 
it appears at one time as a light transition-tone and then again as a heavy 
transition-tone ;— or even every note, taken by itself, is broken up into still 
smaller notes, as in fig. 783: 


(Fig. 783.) oe : 
cS -F 


(Comp. §§ 37 and 38.) | 


(2.) The secondary tone separated from its principal by rests. 
§ 445. 


We sometimes find the secondary tone separated from its principal one by 


resis, as in fig. 784 1, k: 
(Fig. 784. i.) (k.) 
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(Comp. § 38.) ‘This is still more strikingly exhibited in fig. 785: 
(Fig. 785.) 
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(3.) Intermediately inserted tones. 


§ 446. 

One or more tones may, moreover, be struck between the secondary-tone 
and its principal, that is to say, a sort of interpolation may take place 
between a secondary and a principal note. 

In fig. 786 2, for pePE ey) 


| (Fig. 786. i) 
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the secondary tone d is introduced before the harmonic tonec. In fig. 786 
k, above, the same passage appears in an arpeggiate form (comp. § 434,) the 
upper voice here giving alternately the tones of the three voices of fig. 786 
2; and here in fig. 786 k, the arpeggiate voice, after having given the tone 
d as a fore-note to c, does not proceed immediately from this d to c, but first 
strikes intermediately the tones g and e as representatives of the two middle 


voices. 
In fig. 787 1, also, 
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where the tone ¢ is interpolated between g and f, as is also the tone d 
between a and g, we may either regard the upper voice fragment-wise as 
an arpeggiate representation of two voices, as in k, or we can imagine, that 
the upper voice, instead of making a quarter-note rest between the second- ~ 
ary and the principal note as in J, which it would indeed require (according - 
to §445,) makes use of this free time meanwhile to strike another harmonic 
interval, 
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A similar interpolation is found in fig. 788, second and fourth measures, 
&e: 3 
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§ 447. 


In the foregoing examples, the tones struck between the secondary tone 
and the principal, were harmonic intervals. But there may be transition- 
tones of the description found in fig. 789, (comp. § 434,) 


(Fig. 789.) 
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where the harpeggiate voice does not proceed directly from ¢ to d, though 
the former constitutes a transition to the latter, but first descends to a as a 


fore-note to b, &c. 


In fig. 790 2, 
(Fig. 790. i.) ae (k.) 
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the harmonic tone c is preceded by the secondary tone d from above and by 
the secondary tone b from below. In fig. 790k, above, this passage appears 
in an arpeggiate form, since the secondary tone d, which was given in 7 by 


the upper voice, and the secondary tone b which was given in 7 by the second 
voice, are here in k both struck by one voice. But as this one voice cannot 
indeed carry along both the others at the same time but must strike the one 
after the other, it follows that the arpeggiate voice cannot proceed immedi- 
ately from the secondary tone first struck to its poncrpaly tone, but must 
* previously take in the other secondary tone. 


The fore-notes of the vocal part in fig. 791 are to be explained in the 
same way. 
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In like manner are to be explained also the two sixteenth-notes of the upper 
voice in the third measure of fig. 792, as are also the eighth-notes in the 
fourth measure of the same example: 
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(The c# in the first measure is explained by § 461.) 
Fig. 7932 admits of being explained in the same way, perhaps, as an 
arpeggiate representation of a three-voiced passage, as in k or 1: 
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We may also reckon it under the head of the interpolation of a tone be- 
tween a secondary one and its principal, that the secondary tone may, before 
proceeding to its principal, be made to approximate the same by a chromatic 


alteration (comp. § 368,) as for example, in fig. 794, the tone e? is inserted 
between the secondary tone e and the principal tone d, as is also the tone 


ab between a and g in the fourth measure: 


(Fig. 794.) 
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The same is true of f# in fig. 795: 
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§ 448 


It belongs also in the category of the interpolation of one or more tones 
between a principal and a secondary tone, that other transition-tones are 
again sometimes inserted between the secondary tone and its resolution. 


Thus, for example, in fig. 796, 
(Fig. 796.) 
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the suspension-tone ce in the vocal part resolves itself into b: but in the 


accompaniment which is placed under this vocal part, the eighth-notes b 
and a as transition-tones of the second and the first class are inserted be- 


tween the suspension-tone c and the half-note b which is to be considered 
as its resolution. 


nes 


(4.) Resolution during the present or during the following 


harmony. 
§ 449. 


The resolution of a transition-tone takes place at one time during the 
continuance of that harmony in connection with which it sounds as a tran- 
sition-tone, and at another time during the presence of the following harmony. 

The latter is of course the case in transitions to intervals of the following 
harmony. In fig. 7971, for example, 


(Fig. 797. i.) (k.) | 
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where b is a transition to a of the following harmony of 4f, it is clearly ap- 
parent, that this tone b does not proceed to a during the harmony of @, but 
in the following harmony of Ff. 

On the contrary, in transitions to intervals of the present harmony, it is 
the most natural, that these transition-tones resolve themselves during the 
continuance of this harmony; and thus, in fig. 797 k, above, the tone b, as 
a transition to the third of the harmony of 4, during which it sounds as a 
transition-tone, proceeds to a during the continuance of this harmony. 
This is particularly true of suspensions. For, as all suspension-tones are 
transitions to intervals of the present harmony (§ 430, (1.) ) it is the most 
natural that they should resolve themselves into a harmonic interval of this 
harmony during its continuance, as is the case, for example, in fig. 798 1. 
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where the tone d as a transition to ¢ of the harmony @, during which it 
sounds, resolves itself into this c during the continuance of this harmony. 

Now this species of resolution being the most simple and natural, may be 
designated by the term natural resolution. 

But sometimes a secondary tone to an interval of the present harmony 
may delay its progression to the principal tone until a new harmony occurs. 
This species of resolution is usually named, in contra-distinction from the 
natural, a retarded resolution, or a retardation of the resolution of the transi- 


tion- lone or the suspension-tone. Inthe foregoing fig. 798, for example, 
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the tone d may, instead of proceeding to c during the continuance of the 
@-harmony, as in 7, continue on until another harmony takes the place of 
this harmony of @, as in k, so that the tone d, though in itself a secondary 
tone to e of the present @-harmony, still is continued on until the appear- 


ance of the following harmony of &.— Fig. 798 1 is of the same description. 
In like manner, in fig. 799, 


(Fig. 799. i.) (k.) 
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the tone e? is a transition to d the third of the harmony 33}’, and is thus a 
transition to an interval of the present harmony, that is to say, of a harmony 
during which it appears as a transition-tone, and accordingly it moves to its 
principal note d during the continuance of this harmony. But in & it is 
otherwise. There the transition-tone e? does not proceed to its principal 
tone d during the continuance of the harmony i$)’, but is retarded till the 
fourth part of the measure, where that harmony has disappeared and given 
place to a new harmony, namely the three-fold harmony of @¥, which like- 
wise contains the tone d. Thus the tone e? was in itself indeed a transition 
to an interval of the 3$b’-harmony, in relation to which it was heard asa 
transition-tone; but instead of resolving itself into its principal tone d 
_during the continuance of this harmony, it waited to resolve itself into this 
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same d as an interval of the next following @%-harmony, and by this means, 
though it was originally a fore-note to an interval of the former harmony 
(namely of the 3$)-harmony,) it now becomes a fore-note of an interval of 
the latter harmony (namely of the @j harmony.) 


In like manner, the tone f, at the commencement of the following measure 
in /, is a transition to the tone e?, the third of the three-fold harmony of £, 
and should, therefore, properly proceed to this its principal tone e? during 
the continuance of the first quarter of the measure; but as this e? is also 
contained in the following harmony &b, it (the tone e?) is in no particular 
haste, we may say, to make this progression to e”: it is quite seasonable to 
do this at the second quarter of the measure, since the tone e? is fitted also 


to the harmony of @bh; and, relying upon this fact, the tone f confidently 
continues on till the arrival of this latter harmony. 
So also in fig. 800, 
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the third quarter-note of the upper voice is in itself indeed a suspension to 
d the third of the harmony 2}}’; but the suspending voice, instead of pro- 


ceeding to d during the continuance of this harmony, lingers on until a fol- 
lowing harmony makes its appearance, namely the harmony @&’, which 


likewise contains the tone d as its appropriate fifth, into which tone the 
voice now for the first time resolves itself. 


In the same manner, the tone f of the following measure delays its pro- 
gression to e? as the third of the tonic three-fold chord of ¢ in the key of 
c-minor, and first makes its progression to this e” on the occurrence of the 


next following harmony of @b in which the tone e? constitutes the interval 
of the fifth. 


So also in fig. 801, 
(Fig. 801.) 


the upper voice retards the tone d, in its progression to c®, until the introduc- 
tion of the harmony £4, which also contains the tone c*. 


The tone d is retarded in the same manner in fig. 802: 
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Comp. § 320, 111., and fig. 435. 


In a similar manner, the tone d, in fig. 803 1, k, l, 
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is retarded until the appearance of the next following harmony 48’, instead 


of proceeding to C during the continuance of the harmony @, as in m or n.— 
Figs. 804, 805 and 806 are of the same species. 
(Fig. 804.) | (Fig. 805.) (Fig. 806.) 
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where the tone g is a suspension to the fundamental third f during the continu- 


ance of the harmony YJ, the tone g lingers until the introduction of the following 


four-fold chord @&". In fig. 808, (Fig. 808.) HAYDN, 
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though the tone d, in the first measure of the vocal part, resolves itself into 


c during the continuance of the same harmony, still the second violin part 
is delayed by interpolated tones until the introduction of the following har- 
mony. | 

In the second measure of fig. 809 3, 
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the tone a lingers, in its descent to g%, until a following harmony appears, 
and then instead of resolving itself into g#, a tone which is not contained in 
this latter harmony, it passes into g4. Now the ear, in this case, which had 
expected some such resolution as is found in k, is but very imperfectly satis- 
fied; and, accordingly, this example is somewhat repulsive. 


In fig. 810, 
(Fig. 810.) 
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the tone b is a suspension to a in the harmony @, and lingers in its resolution 
until the appearance of the second following harmony DB. 


§ 450. 

The aforementioned retardation of the resolution of a suspension-tone is 
not to be confounded with the retarded resolution of a seventh, which was 
mentioned in § 314. The retarded resolution of a seventh, in fig. 811, for 
example, 


(Fig. 811. 4.) (K.) 
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is itself a suspension; but the resolution of this suspension itself here in 1, 


is in no wise retarded, for'the tone f resolves itself into e during the continu- 
ance of the harmony @. But when, in a case of this kind, where the 
suspension itself is already a retardation of the resolution of the seventh, 
the resolution of suspension itself is also retarded, as in /,— such a case in- 
volves a double retardation, namely a retardation of the resolution of the 
seventh by a suspension, whose resolution itself is likewise retarded. 

4. 
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§ 451. 


It has been received as a universal rule among musicians even to the 
present period, that every transition-tone in general and all suspensions in 
particular must resolve themselves during the continuance of the same har- 
mony.— Now after all that has thus far appeared, it surely must be 
unnecessary to exhibit any farther proof, that this rule is most positively un- 
true and fallacious. 

But particularly the manner in which these theorists consider themselves 
obliged to explain all those resolutions which do not take place until the 
introduction of the following harmony, again as exceptions to the rule, is not in 
all cases satisfactory. ‘Thus, for example, they say of such resolutions as 
that found in fig. 803%, page 664, there is concealed here again such an 
‘‘anticipation.”’ ‘his passage does not contradict their rule in the very 
slightest measure: one has only to conceive to himself that it is otherwise 
than itis, namely, that it may be asitis in x. The suspension may here be re- 
solved entirely according to the rule, during the continuance of the @-harmo- 
ny, thetone f# which occurs immediately afterwards may be only transient,— 
this transition-tone (f#) may be ini only — anticipated, namely a quarter-note 
earlier than in 2, — Now the child has got aname: itis called an anticipation of 
a transition-tone ; — such an anticipaticn of a transition-note is even again only 
a dicence,— an allowed violation of the rule,— an exception, an elliptic, cata- 
chretic observance of the rule, &c¢;— and consequently the rule is saved! — 
Now let me ask, why create a rule forthe explanation of so many cases to which 
it does not prove itself adequate,— a rule, which, without being at all neces- 
sary in itself or attended with any advantages, only creates a necessity 
again for the additional contrivance of otherwise unknown things, such as 
are, in this case, for example, anticipations of transition-tones, &c. as shifts 
and expedients for carrying out an arbitrary assumption?— And what is 
more, this exception-wise mode of explanation, ingeniously as it has been 
devised, is far from being adequate to the explanation of all the cases which 
contravene the rule. Where, for example, would be the anticipated transi- 
tion-tones in the foregoing fig. 798 hk, 1, or fig. 805, pp. 662, 664? 

But what avails reason and conviction against the authority of a once 
established and long time accredited dogma! 

But, finally, what shall we say to the fact, that Kirnberger even teaches, 
that the distinguishing sign by which we are to know whether a note is a so- 
called accidental dissonance or a substituted dissonance (a suspension), 
consists in the circumstance that it resolves during the continuance of the 
same harmony, —and that even to the present day this characteristic sign 
of Kirnberger has been constantly reiterated in musical works and confided 
in as_correct; how easily one might convince himself, even with the smallest 
share of independent thought, that, according to such a criterion, the tone b, 
for example, in fig. 798 /, p. 662, cannot be recognized as a suspension. 
(Comp. Remark on § 99.) 


(5.) Resolution of transition-tones into consonant or dissonant 
tones. 


§ 452. 


Theorists have again invented another rule which requires, that the reso- 
lution should always be made into a consonance; and if in any case it is 
made into a dissonance, this again is called an exception. 
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If we hold this position on the natural ground, that every secondary tone 
must resolve itself into its principal, then it amounts to saying, that seconda- 
ry tones can only be prefixed to consonant tones, and if in any case a secon- 
dary tone is prefixed to a dissonant tone, this is an exception. 

Now then, from any one who takes pleasure in rules and exceptions, in 
the technical terms consonances and dissonances, ellipses and catachreses, 
we will no longer withhold the privilege of carping at pleasure against the 


two resolutions of e to f, &e, in fig. 812, 


(Fig. 812.) 
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resolutions which are individually and collectively irregular and exceptions 
to the rule; and the same is true of the resolution from d to ¢ in fig. 803 2 


and k, p. 664, and of the resolution from f toe in fig. 803 1, p. 664, and of 
a thousand others, where a transition-tone or a suspension-tone is prefixed 
to a dissonant tone, in all which cases the principal which follows the second- 
ary tone is a so-called dissonance (not a fundamental tone, not its third, or 
its fifth, but some other tone),— 1 say, whoever is pleased with such bombast 
let him enjoy it: but I must confess myself unable to account for his taste. 
(Comp. Remark on § 99.) 


(6.) Movement of other voices during the resolution of a transt- 
tion tone. 


§ 453. 


A circumstance which is not entirely essential in the resolution of a sec- 
ondary tone, is, whether, at the moment at which the secondary tone proceeds 
to ils principal, the other voices likewise move, or remain stationary. In many 
of the foregoing éxamples, the other voices continue at rest during the 
resolution of the transition-tones, while in others, on'the contrary, at the 
moment when one voice moves from a secondary tone to a principal tone, 
one or more other voices move also in various ways at the same time. 

It scarcely need be mentioned, that the fact of other voices remaining 
stationary or moving during a resolution, has properly no essential influence 


whatever upon the resolution itself. The resolution of the tone f, in fig, 813 4 
and k, 


(Fig. 813. i.) (k.) (1.) 
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is in all essential respects the same as ae in both cases the secondary 


tone f resolves itself into the principal tone e as the proper third of the 
harmony €7,— 
So also in fig. 814 4, 
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(Fig. 814. i.) (k.) 
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the resolution of g into f is exactly the same as in k: in both cases g is a 


secondary tone to f and thus to the fundamental tone of the harmony fF. 

Decidedly unessential, therefore, as we are compelled to regard such 
progression of other voices, so far as it respects the resolution of the sec- 
ondary tone into its principal one, yet correspondently great importance has . 
been attached to it by our theorists, inasmuch that they have felt themselves 
obliged even to assume it asa rule, that a suspension must resolve on the 
same base-note on which it was struck. as, for example, in fig. 814 k, above; 
but in case it happens to resolve on some other base-note, as in 2, this is 
again an exception, an ellipsis. ‘Thus, for example, Schicht* does not 
know how to justify the faultless passage in fig. 815, 
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in any other way than by passing upon it the remark that the Base causes an 
‘‘ellipsis” in the resolution.— To me it is not difficult to see, that here 
again we might very well spare the unnecessary rule and with it also the 
unnecessary exception. (Comp. Remark on § 99.) 


a tee 


§ 454, 


In musical works generally we find a wonderful] ado made about the doc- 
trine of resolution into this or that interval. A great importance is attached 


to the fact that, for example, in fig. 813 2, the tone f resolves itself into the 
sixth as they express it, but, in & and /, into the third (meaning, that, in 


k and 1, the tone e stands on the third [10th] degree as reckoned 
upward from the lowest tone, while in 2 the tone e is the sixth tone, the sixth, 
from the base tone g;) and that in fig. 814%, the ninth, namely g (the 9th 


. tone as reckoned from the lowest) resolves itself into the sixth, namely f, 
(the 6th tone from the base-tone,) while in & the ninth resolves itself into the 
octave, &c. & 

Now we do not know how to make much of such things. We have hith- 
erto found no occasion for concerning ourselves about the enumeration of 
the degrees from one interval to that other interval which accidentally happens 


*Jn s. Grundregeln der Harmonie, 8. 5}. 
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to be the lowest, having thus far contented ourselves with becoming pretty well 
acquainted with every interval in its essential nature, in its relationship to the fun- 
damental harmony, without feeling ourselves compelled to acquire sucha knowl- 
edge of it in the extremely uncertain and casual way of reckoning its distance 
from the lowest tone; and when, accordingly, we know, that, in fig. 813 i—1, 
the secondary tone f resolves itself into its principal tone e which is the 
fundamental third of the dominant harmony @’, we know more and that 
which is more substantial, than when one tells us, that ina the seventh (the 


tone which lies seven degrees higher than the base-tone g) resolves 
itself into the sixth of the base-tone,— that in & the fourth of the base-tone 
resolves itself into the third, and that in / the seventh resolves itself into 
the third. And he who knows no more than to tell us, in relation to fig. 798 
1—n, p. 662, that in / the ninth resolves into the third, in m into the sixth, 
and in 7 into the octave, does not by this means enlighten us in the smallest 
measure as to the essential nature of this passage and really tells us far less 
in relation to it than we already knew. (Comp. Remark on §§ 99, 314 and 
320.) 


eed 


(7.) Resolution on a light, or on a heavy part of the measure. 
§ 456. 


Resolution in general occurs at one time on a heavy part of the measure, 
and at another on a light: the former takes place in the case of light transi- 
tion-tones, while the latter occurs in the case of heavy transition-tones. 

As it respects the resolution of prepared transition-tones, that is suspensions, 
in particular, this happens, indeed in most cases, on a light part of the 
measure. The rule laid down by theorists, that all suspensions must be re- 
solved on a light part of the measure, is again only true to the same extent 
as it is true that when the preparation is made on a light part of the measure, 
the striking of a suspension must follow on a heavy part. (See §§ 427—430.) 


DIVISION VIII. 
agi 
MERITS OF TRANSITIONS IN GENERAL. 


§ 456. 


In general, it is self-evident, that transition-tones, as they are foreign to 
the fundamental harmony, and, so to speak, are of a different species, do 
not appear so perfectly natural to the eamas does a tone belonging to the 
fundamental harmony. But that the introduction of such tones, if it be 
done in the right manner, is not only not disagreeable, but sometimes very 
essentially contributes to give an elegant smoothness to the progression of a 
voice, and to bestow upon its connection a more graceful outline and a more 
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agreeable movement than it would otherwise possess, may be seen from the 
examples adorned with transition-tones which are referred to in § 343, figs. 
578 — 585, by comparing these examples with the dry skeletons found along 
side of them which do not contain such ornamental transition-tones. 

The introduction of tones which do not belong to the harmony but which 
are proximate to those which do, sometimes serves also as a means of con- 
cealing and pailiating forbidden parallel progressions, as we shall take 
occasion to observe in a subsequent part of this work. 

Still other small incidental advantages resulting from this employment of 
proximate tones foreign to the harmony, were adverted to in §6 of the 
present work. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SOME PECULIAR SPECIES OF TONES FOREIGN TO THE 
HARMONY. 


§ 457. 


Carefully and scrupulously as we have, inthe eighth chapter, investigated 
the laws according to which transition-tones may occur, still the principles 
thus far developed are not adequate to the explanation of all the ways in 
which a tone may appear in connection with a harmony without belonging 
to it. : 

For we find, for example, in figs. 816 7, 819, and 826, tones foreign to 
the harmony whose existence cannot be explained by any of the principles 
thus observed. 


(Fig. 816. 4.) & 
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(Fig. 826. i.) (k.) 
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By what authority, for instance, can the tone a in the second measure of 
fig. 816 sound in connection with the harmony &, since it does not resolve 
itself as a secondary tone into a proximate principal tone, this latter circum- 
stance being, according to our principles as thus far established, an indis- 
pensible condition to the possibility of its existence in the second measure ? — 


By what authority does the tone d in the first measure of fig. 819 appear in 


connection with the harmony €? How does the tone b occur in connection 
with the harmony {fF in the third measure? — And how, in fig. 826, does the 
base tone justify its appearance in connection with all the different harmonic 
combinations of the other voices? 

These, and other like examples show us, that we have not thus far become 
acquainted with all the laws by which tones may occur which are foreign 
to the harmony, but that such tones must sometimes be admissible also 
according to other principles, which we will now make it our object to 
investigate. 

If we carefully examine the aforementioned examples throughout, and 
place together those that are similar to one another, we shall find that they 
are of four different species, which we will consider separately. 


DIVISION I. 
a laigyly ou 
PROLONGED INTERVALS. 
§ 458. 


The first observation which presents itself to us in this connection, is, 
that the tone a which occurs in the upper voice in the second measure of fig. 
816 i, p. 670, referred to in § 457, is the same tone which this voice had 
given immediately before as an interval of the foregoing harmony, and that, 
instead of its proceeding immediately from a to c on the appearance of the 
harmony @&, as is the case in fig. 816 hk, p. 670, it as it were lingers behind 
on the tone a after the proper time. 

‘Thus there is here also, in a similar way as in the case of suspensions, a 
retardation, a lingering of the voice on an interval of the foregoing harmony, 
as it were a preparation of the foreign tone; with this essential difference, 
however, that here the lingering a fails altogether to follow the laws which 


suspensions so invariably observe. 
85 
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So also in the fourth measure of the same example, the tone f is a pro- 
longation of the f situated in the very same voice in the foregoing harmony ;— 
in fig. 817, ? 


(Fig. 817.) SPONTINI. 
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the tone f# of the second measure is in like manner a prolongation of the 
same tone in the foregoing measure;— and in fig. 818, 
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the tone a of the first chord is prolonged into the second;—and a similar 
prolongation may be found from the first to the second measure. 

This first class of examples, therefore, teaches us, that it is often quite 
admissible for a@ voice (particularly a principal voice) to prolong, during: 
a following harmony, a tone which it had given in a previous one, even without 
resolving this lengthened tone as a secondary tone to an immediately proximate 
principal tone. . 

In order to have a name for tones of this species, we will call them pro- 
longed or retarded intervals. 


In like manner, the tone a in the third measure of fig. 531, p. 554, admits 
of being explained merely as a prolonged tone,—and so also the tone e 


twice in fig. 532, p. 554, (comp. § 328, II,)—as also the tone g in the fifth 
measure of fig. 617, p. 585, —so that in all these cases we may take the 
harmonies to be merely three-fold harmonies, instead of four-fold harmonies. 


§ 459. 


Now what has been remarked above differs very widely from all that we 
had observed from § 343 to the present place in relation to the practicability 
of introducing tones foreign to the harmony; and it would truly be very 
interesting to be able to seek out a satisfactory explanation of such devia- 
tion. What we find on this subject in other musical works can give us but 
very little satisfaction. 

That is to say, these authors find again, in such a prolongation of tones, 
only elliptical resolutions. Thus they say, for example, of the foregoing 
fig. 816 t, p. 670, one has only to imagine it to be otherwise than it is, 
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namely as it is in 1, p, 670. Here the tone a a would be resolved according 
to the rule for the resolution of suspensions, and this resolution would only 


be omitted in 7, and thus the tone a would be resolved by the omission of 
the resolution! — — 

To us, who do not possess the fortunate gift of feeling satistied with such 
windy food, it would serve as no explanation, to be told, that the thing would 
be entirely. natural, if only it were different from what it actually is. 

For this reason I could most earnestly wish it were possible to go into an 
inquiry, how, when, and according to what laws our ear will justify such a 
prolongation of a tone belonging to the foregoing harmony. For, that it is 
not everywhere, unconditionally and in every manner, admissible, but only may 
occur in many cases, will be readily ascertained by the least inquiry.—Since, 
however, the time and the space allotted to this work so urgently impel me to 
brevity and dispatch, I must here restrain myself from these inquiries, I should 
regret it the less, if I could refer my readers to another work in which they 
could find the due information on this subject; but, as it is, I must refer 
them to their own correct feeling and good ear, in which, I can easily per- 
suade myself, they will find at least a more certain guide than in our elliptic 
and catachretic books of instruction. 

It will be observed, moreover, that such a prolongation of atone generally 
takes place only in a very few cases and usually not with good effect other- 


wise than in the principal voice. 


DIVISION IL. 


ANTICIPATED TONES. 
§ 460. 
If we examine the example in fig. 819, p. 670, we shall find that the tone 
d which occurs in the first measure is indeed foreign to the -harmony of 
this measure, but that the tone d is found in the following harmony @.— In 


like manner the tone C of the second measure is found in the 4{f-harmony of 


the third measure. — And so also in fig 820, 
(Fig. 820.) 
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the first c is not indeed found in the first harmony, but in the following one. 
The same is also true of all the following similar tones, —as it is also in 
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relation to the tone f# in the last chord but one of fig. 821, 
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in relation to g# in fig. 822, 
(Fig. 822.) VOGLER. 
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in relation to b? in the second measure of fig. 823, 
(Fig. 823.) SPONTINI. 
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and also in relation to c# in the first measure, and the last b in the third 
measure of fig, 824: 
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This second class of examples shows us, therefore, that our ear in many 
cases tolerates and approves of the fact, that, shortly before a harmonic step, 
a voice, during the continuance of the first harmony, strikes an interval of the 
following harmony and thus anticipates the latter. 


I would very gladly here again go into the inquiry, how, when, and ac- 
cording to what laws such an anticipation of a tone belonging to the follow- 
ing harmony during the continuance of the first harmony, is practicable, 
compatibly with the organization of our ear. But I must here also repeat 
the regret which | formerly expressed 1 in relation to prolonged intervals, and 
likewise the remark, that these anticipations take place as rarely and as 
limitedly as do the aforementioned prolonged intervals, 
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§ 461. 


The tone b in the third measure of fig. 819, p. 670, is again different 
from both the foregoing species of notes foreign to the harmony. It is 
neither continued on from the foregoing 4¥-harmony, (§ 458,) nor is it an 
anticipated interval of the following harmony @&, (§ 460,) but — we know 


not how else to name it —is arbitrarily appended to the tone a. Inthe same 
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arbitrary manner the tone g is appended to the tone f in fig. 825: 


(Fig. 825.) 
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Accordingly, we perceive from this third class of examples, that a harmo- 
nic note may many times have arbitrarily appended to it (hitched on behind it) 
a neighboring tone of shor{ duration which is foreign both to the present and to 
the following harmony. 

Tor reasons which have already several times been mentioned, I must 
here again deny myself the privilege of a farther investigation, and must 
satisfy myself with merely remarking, that I designate tones of this species 
by the term appended notes. —It is ‘perceived what an extensive field of 
theory here remains unexplored. May an abler hand than mine undertake 
the labor of its examination. (See §§ 458 — 461.) 


DIVISION IV. 
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§ 462. 


Still another deviation from all that we have yet observed, is afforded 
by the example in fig. 826, p. 671. Here the harmonic combinations of the 
second half of the first measure, namely [c d fb] and [c b d f a], admit of 
being explained neither as consisting of purely harmonic tones nor accord- 
ing to any of the thus far known laws for the progression of tones foreign 
to the harmony. (For, if we assume the fundamental harmony here to be 
&&", and the tone c of the Base a transition-tone, it follows that the latter 
does not resolve itself. — If we assume that the fundamental harmony con- 
tinues to be @ and that the tones of the upper voice are transition-tones, 
then it is not easy to see how the upper voice, instead of proceeding from 
the tone b, foreign to the harmony, to a proximate principal tone, should be 
permitted rather to go by a skip to another tone foreign to the harmony, 
namely to a, and how also the other voices could move so unnaturally. ) 


Similar harmonic combinations of a still more striking character will be 


found in the following measures, — as also in figs. 827 — 835: 
(Fig. 827.) 
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(Fig. 828. ¢ ) MOZART. 
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If we carefully examine all these examples, we shall find, that they all 
agree with one another in the followimg characteristics. 

The continued stationary tone is always first heard as a harmonic inter- 


val, and indeed either as a tone of the first or of the fifth degree of the key, 
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and then during the time of one or more harmonies it remains stationary 
until again some chord occurs to which it belongs as a harmonic interval, 
and thus it is a genuine harmonic interval both at the beginning and at the 
end of its duration and is foreign to the harmony only during the intermedi- 

ate time. ! 
From this observation we may deduce the following general principle, 
_ namely: it is quite compatible with the due gratification of our ear, that the 
ca ~~ tone of the first or of the fifth degree of the scale, after it has once been heard 
as an harmonic tone, should still continue on during the occurrence of other har- 
* monies to which it is totally foreign, until again another harmony appears to 


which it belongs. 


§ 463. 


A passage in which a tone is thus continued on is technically called an 
oe organ-pornt, — (perhaps because it may have first come into use in connec- 
tion with organ playing.) 

The examples referred to teach us at the same time, that these continued 
stationary tones occur in very various ways. 

At one time (and indeed most usually) they appear in the Base, as in figs. 

826 — 833, pp. 671, 675, 676 and 677, at another time in a middle voice, as in 

fi¢, 834, p. 677, and still at another time in the upper voice, as in fig.834, p. 677. 

The stationary tone is at one time actually continued on without interrup- 

tion, as in fig. 827, p. 675, at another time repeatedly struck anew as in fig. 

828 and near the end of fig. 830, pp. 676, and again even ornamented 

with secondary tones, as in fig. 826 k, p. 671; and so also the other voices 

are frequently interlarded with transition-tones and suspensions, as is the 
case, for example, in fig. 830, &c. p. 676. 


§ 464, 


.. From the above-mentioned practicability of allowing a tone to continue on 
in the manner proposed, arises again a new species of ambiguity. For, we 
can now, for example, explain the passage in fig. 836 also as an organ-point. 
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According to our earlier explanation (§ 355,) the harmonic combinations 
[b d f a] and [a b d f] consisted of purely harmonic tones, and the harmo- 
ny was accordingly without interruption the three-fold harmony of @;— but 
now we know that the above-mentioned harmonic combinations may also be 


regarded as actual @%’-harmonies, while the tone c, which is continued on 
in the Base, may be regarded as an organ-point. 


- 
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In like manner, as was observed in § 381, we may very much simplify and 
facilitate the explanation of fig. 663, p. 606, by regarding the uninterruptedly 


continued d as an organ-point:—and in like manner also that of fig. 664 
and 665, pp. 606 and 607. 


§ 465. 

Many theorists will not acknowledge the above-mentioned (§ 462) right of 
a tone to continue stationarily on in the manner proposed, and, accordingly 
prohibit all such organ-pownts, as contrary to rule and to the ear; particularly 
Vogler, who compares it to the monotonous doggerel of the bag-pipe. (A 
Mr. von Dr veberg also, in a little book entitled ‘‘ The Practical Music of 
the Greeks,”’* calls the tone which is continued on as an organ-point in the 
commencement of the allegro of the overture in Don Juan, an EAA Rat a 
cacophony, which he compares to the lowest kind of buzzing, ‘rattling music — 
But organ-points, after all, are not only in general use and recognition, but 
may in fact often be employ ed with fine effect. Only recollect, for instance, 
Mozari’s “Constance!” (fig. 829, p. 676,) or hear the aforementioned most’ 
beautiful organ-point of Haydn and Meyerbeer, and hear the many other 
organ-points in all the works of our most distinguished composers, and re- 
member of how imposing effect it often is particularly at or just before the 
close of a great and elaborate piece of music,— and finally see how even 
Vogler himself, in spite of his disapprobation of organ-points, brings it fre- 
quently enough into his pastoral Mass, (fig. 482, p. 538,) — and, “after all 
this, one will no longer hesitate to regard this bigotted opposition to organ- 
points in its true light. 

Moreover, he who, yielding a partial deference to the authority of the theoris- 
ing musical literati, would still bring into his composition something analogous 
to the organ-point, namely a tone continued on stationarily during several 
successive harmonies, —~he must content himself with merely choosing those 
harmonies to all which this continuous tone is adapted. — The field of such 
an one is indeed far more limited than it would otherwise be; but yet not 
entirely without variety. ‘Thus, if, for example, he wishes to introduce such 
a quasi-organ-point upon a base tone, he is not obliged to confine himself ex- 
clusively to the three-fold and four-fold chord of the base-tone and its fourth- 
sixth chord, as Vogler is accustomed to do in his organ-points, fig. os 
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* Die practische Musik der Griechen, 8. 95 u. fig. 
86 
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although this is sometimes done with great effect, as, for example, in the 
Pleni of Vogler’s Mass in d-minor, —in the conclusion of C. M. Von 
Weber’s Hymn, ‘‘In seiner Ordnung schafft der Herr,’’—and especially in 
that most admirable closing chorus of his declamatory piece, ‘‘ Der erste 
Ton’, &c. »— but, as is shown by fig. 838, 


(Fig. 838.) 
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there are even in this case still other chords at command, — and the exam- 


ple in fig. 234, p. 400, shows, how one and the same tone f# may continue 
stationarily on during a very long series of very various modulations. 


e CONCLUDING REMARK 


On the doctrine of tones foreign to the harmony. 
§ 466. 


[I think f may safely assume, that the different ways in which a voice may 
combine tones with itself which are foreign to the harmony have been de- 
tailed with sufficient fullness in what precedes, to warrant me in saying, that, 
if a voice contains any tone foreign to the harmony whose existence cannot 
be explained in one or another of those ways, such a tone is always repulsive 
to the ear and ofill effect. Thus, for example, one would find it difficult, in the 
second measure of the Magnificat of J. S. Bach, so excessively praised in 
musical journals, fig. 839, where the three upper series of notes so 


(Fig. 839.) J. S. BACH. 
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definitely and firmly express the harmony $4),—I say, one would 
find it difficult here to explain or rather to justify the existence of the tone 
c in the Base voice and how the Base voice should move by a skip from the 
fundamental tone of the ¥&p harmony, through the tone c which is foreign 
to the harmony, down to the tone g:— Observe, too, how intolerably harsh 
the tone c sounds. So also let me call attention to the intended transition- 


tone c in the upper voice of fig. 630, p. 592; &c. 

It is true indeed, that we not unfrequently find, in reading the works of 
the most approved masters, tones foreign to the harmony which sound per- 
fectly well, while at the same time they appear to conflict with our rules; but 
this contrariety exists only in appearance. Thus, for example, we easily find 
such passages as that in fig. 625 1, p. 589, where the transition-tones of the 
Base could not be justified according to our principles of transitions of the 
first and of subordinate ranks: (for the tone B? could not be a secondary tone 
of the first rank to c, because it is more remote than it could be in the scale 
of c minor. Nor can it be a secondary tone of the second rank to B, be- 
cause it stands on the same degree as B?, &c.,)— but the whole problem is 
at once solved when we write these secondary tones as in fig. 625 k, p. 589. 

In fig. 835 7 also, p. 677, the transition-tones are properly to be explained 
as in k; —and all other like apparent contradictions of the rule admit of be- 
ing explained in the same way. 


CHAPTER xX. 
MOVEMENT BY SKIPS. 


§ 467. 


When we first adverted to the skipping progression of a voice in a former 
part of this work, we could say but very little in relation ¢o its merits, be- 
cause there are many things involved in this species of progression, with 
which we were not at that time acquainted. 

But having now acquired this pre-requisite information, we are prepared 
to go into an investigation of the merits of the skipping progression of a 
voice. 


DIVISION I. 


2 SS oe 
MERITS OF THE SKIPPING MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 


§ 468. 


As it respects the character and merits of the skipping movement in gen- 
eral, we have already remarked in a former part of this work (§ 42,) that the 
gradual progression is the most simple, natural, and flowing, and the one 
whose unbroken thread the ear can most easily follow ; while, on the other 
hand, a voice which moves by skips demands a closer attention of the ear in 
order to keep the run of its progression, 
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It follows from this, that though the skipping movement is not in itself 
really incorrect, yet it is not always and in all cases equally good and 
admissible. 

And, besides, the aforementioned peculiar character of the skipping pro- 
gression of a voice, answers the question, where and when this species of 
movement may be introduced with good eflect, or otherwise. 

This answer consists in the following conclusions. 


§ 469. 


Inasmuch as a skip, occurring in the movement of a voice, always in a 
measure interrupts its progress, a regard must always be had to this point 
in all cases where one aims at a very evenly gliding, a very uninterruptedly 
continuous and smooth progression of a voice, or, in other words, where the 
unbroken continuation of the meiodic thread is a point of interest to the ear; 
and in such cases it is always judicious to employ everywhere more of the 
gradual than of the skipping movement. 

But this consideration of course becomes neutralized in cases where the 
thread of the melody is already more or less broken from other causes. 

In the first place, a skip of a voice, even if it be a difficult one for the 
ear to follow, may be made without hesitation whenever a break or pause in 
the musical phrase ts interposed between the two notes. For, where such a 
break occurs, and where thus the thread of the sense is more or less broken 
at any rate, it is no longer of any particular importance to the ear to be able 
exactly to follow the thread of each voice from the end of the one section to 
the commencement of the next, and hence it cannot disturb the ear, if a 
voice which gave this or that tone at the end of a section, assumes another 
and perhaps a very remote tone at the commencement of the following sec- 
tion, and thus makes a skip during the break between the two. 

The principle above stated applies not only to the larger pauses, but also 
to the smaller, even down to the shortest possible interruptions in the pro- 
gression of a passage.— Thus, for example, the skip of the upper voice from 


a down to d®, in fig. 840, 
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is admissible without hesitation, on account of the break lying between the 
two tones.— And for the same reason also the other skips which occur in 
this voice are above question.— That is to say, every two notes here consti- 
tute together a kind of small independent member separated in a measure 
both from the preceding and following by a small intermediate break.. Now 
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the skip of a superfluous second which is made by the upper voice from a to 


b* in the first measure and from e to fX inthe second measure, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, as we shall observe hereafter, be harsh and offen- 
sive to the ear; but, in the present connection it is not so, for the reason 


that here a small break is introduced between a and b# and also between e 
and tX. 


§ 470. 

For a similar reason the skipping movement may be unhesitatingly admit- 
ted in cases where an arpeggiate voice passes alternately back and forth 
from the tone of one broken voice to that of another. Such a species of 
skipping movement does not impress the ear as a disagreeable interruption 
of the thread of the voice, provided the broken voices are in themselves 
smooth and flowing. 

Thus, for example, in fig. 841, 
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the arpeggiate voice everywhere moves by mere skips; but the three voices 
designed to be represented by this one broken voice proceed, throughout, not 
at all by skips, but exclusively by diatonic degrees, and thus of course the 
skipping voice represents three others which do not move by skips. Hence 
the carriage of voices, so far as we regard the passage as a harpeggiate rep- 
resentation of three voices, is perfectly smooth and flowing —which is the 
more satisfactory in this case, since the several voices of this harpeggiate 
progression are very clearly and decidedly exhibited. (Comp. § 27.) 

The same may easily be applied to the skipping movement of the harpeg- 


giate voices in the examples found in fig. 59n—dq, p. 140, and in figs. 60 — 
76, pp. 141— 147. 


§ 471. 

As a general rule, moreover, those skips are very easily apprehended by 
the ear, which are made from one interval of « harmony which forms the ba- 
sis of any combination of tones to another interval of the same harmony. 

Thus, for example, in fig. 842, 
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the upper voice skips from the seventh, f, of the fundamental harmony C: V’ 

to the third of this same harmony, namely, the tone b, even though this lat- 

ter tone stands at the distance of an eleventh from the former; and in like 
87 
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manner, the second voice (the Alto, § 14) skips a tenth upward from the 
fifth to the seventh, and the Tenor from the third to the fifth, while the Base 
skips downward an octave from the fundamental tone g to its lower octave 
G.— The skips in fig. 843, 
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are of a similar description, as are in general most of the skips which occur 
in a harpeggiate voice: such, for example, are all the upward skips in fig. 
844, 


(Fig. 844.) 
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(Comp. §§ 26, 27.) 

It is less easy for the ear to follow a voice which skips from an interval 
of a previous harmony to an interval of a newly occurring harmony at the mo- 
ment when a harmonic step is taken. Hence, in fig. 845 7, k, 


(Fig. 845. i.) (k.) 
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the skips of the upper voice from e tof, from a to g, from ¢ to b, and from 


e to d, are extremely disagreeable to the ear,— and an equally abrupt and 
jolting progression is made in the Base by its skipping from c to A, from F 


to e, and thence to D, and again to c; whereas the other skips (from g to e, 


from f to a, from g to c, &c.,) which are made from one interval to another 
of the same continued harmony, are entirely free from everything rough or 
disagreeable, as we have already seen in the above fig. 843, where the 
very same skips occur and that too in part even still farther extended. 
It is for similar reasons also that the passages in fig. 846 7 & k, are so 
stiff and repulsive, in comparison with that in fig. 846 1: 
(Fig. 816.4.) (k.) 
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(Fig. 846, ‘ 
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The downward skips from e to b and from f toc in fig. 844, p. 684, are al- 
so skips into intervals of new harmonies, and hence the carriage of voices 
here is not so perfectly easy of apprehension, nor so entirely smooth, as it 
is in fig. 847, 


(Fig. 847.) 
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where these skips are wholly avoided, (comp. §§ 26, 27, and 321.) In like 
manner also in fig.848, 
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the skips of the harpeggiate voice are avoided at the point of time when a 
change of harmonies occurs; (comp. fig. 841, p. 683.) 


§ 472. 


It results, moreover, from the very nature of the case, that it is doubly 
difficult for the ear to follow the thread of a voice which skips from an inter- 
val of the previous harmony to an interval of the newly occurring harmony 
whenever the harmonic step is in itself rather an unusual one and thus of 
course little familiar to the ear and perhaps even involves a somewhat harsh 
progression. For, the ear, already sujected to a sufficient amount of difficulty 
in following the course of the modulation, is scarcely prepared to encounter, 
at the same moment, the additional trouble of tracing a difficult progression 
of a voice, but claims rather that the apprehension of the unusual progres- 
sion of harmonies should be as much as possible facilitated by a plain and 
easily traceable carriage of voices. How very much one and the same har- 
monic succession, e. g. a digressive modulation which is in itself unusual, 
may at one time be made repulsive to the ear and at another be rendered 
welcome to it, by a more or less easily comprehensible carriage of voices, 
is shown by a comparison of the harmonic succession f: V—da: 1 in fig. 849 


t with that in fig. 849 k, 
(Fig. 849. i.) 
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87 (Comp. fig. 197 p. 349.) 
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(Fig. 849. k.) 
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as also by the unusual harmonic succession e>: vi1—c : 1 fig. 850%, which, 


with such a skipping carriage of voices, say,as occurs in fig. 850 &k, would 
be quite unpalatable : 


(Fig. 850. 7.) (k.) 
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Comp. § 241, (3.), p. 420; fig. 204, p. 353 & 354, and fig. 235, 24th 
measure, p. 405.) 

Those skips, on the contrary, are far less exceptionable which occur in 
very usual harmonic progressions and perhaps into an interval of a harmony 
which is in itself very common, occurs very frequently, and thus is very 
familiar to the ear. ‘Thus, for example, skips into an interval of a prin- 
cipal four-fold chord, when a harmonic step is taken, are seldom offen- 
sive, particularly if the latter is a dominant chord of the previous key and 
of course belongs to the same scale, and hence is quite natural to the ear, 
as is the case, for example, in fig. 851 : 
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The same is true even of a digressive modulation, provided the princi- 
pal four-fold chord belongs to a nearly allied key, and not to one that is too 


remote, as, for example, in fig. 852 : 
(Fig. 852.) 
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§ 473. 


It likewise follows, from a consideration already several times adverted to, 
that the skip of a voice to a note foregn to the harmony is ordinarily less 
natural and flowing, than one to a harmonic tone. — Here again, however, 
it depends very much upon circumstances, and especially upon the question 
whether the harmonic tone to which the transition-tone connects itself is a 
tune which itself very naturally occurs to the ear, or not. In fig. 853 2, 


\ 
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the skip of the upper voice from c to the transition-tone f# is very easy to 
be apprehended because the tone g, to which this f# is an accessory tone, was 
already under a very natural tendency of suggesting itself to the ear. In 
fig. 853 k, on the contrary, 
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the skip from c toa# asan accessory tone to b would be doubly infelicitous, 
because a skip to b itself would not naturally suggest itself to the ear, and 


still less would a skip to an accessory tone of this b. 


§ 474. 


The skipping movement is, moreover, for the most part, better adapted to 
principal than to secondary voices, not only because it is more difficult in 
itself for the ear to follow the thread of a secondary voice than that of a 
principal one, but because the latter has also a stronger claim to demand 
that more fixed attention of the ear which is requisite in following the skip. 
For this reason it happens, for example, that, in so called bravura passages, 
in concertos, &c., skips of prodigious extent not unfrequently occur in the 
principal voice which are in such a case so far free from technical fault, at 
least, to the same extent that the ear is aided in following the thread of 
such a skipping progression by having its attention particularly directed to 
the voice in consequence of its peculiar character. 

Hence, cases not unfrequently occur, in which we conceal a somewhat 
infelicitous, though unavoidable, skipping movement in less conspicuous 
middle voices, rather than allow it to appear in other voices, which are 
always more striking to the ear, or in voices which otherwise assume the 
prominance of principal voices. ‘Thus, for example, in fig. 854 1, 
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the skips of the second voice are not at all repulsive, because, occurring as 
they do in this middle voice, they are not prominently exhibited. In fig. 
354 k, on the contrary, where the two upper voices exchange progressions 
with each other and the first voice makes the same skips which had been as 
it were secretly and imperceptibly made just before by the middle voice, 
these skips become far more striking and disagreeable than they previously 
were. But cases of this description, where the skipping movement of a 
middle voice avoids giving offence to the ear only because the latter neglects 
to attend to the progression of this middle voice are merely individual cases, 
and not real exceptions to the general rule, that the ear, which should always 
as far as possible be able to follow the thread of all voices, always more 
freely and easily follows the skipping progression of an outer and _ principal 
voice than that of a middle voice 

On this latter ground it is particularly allowable for the Base voice to 
move with special frequency by skips, that is to say, because the Base, as 
an outer voice, is always in some measure a principal voice, and, as such, is 
not only more easy to follow, but also holds a stronger claim upon the atten- 
tion of the ear, than does a mere middle voice. 

We shall again recur to the skipping progression of the Base voice in a 
subsequent part of this work. 


DIVISION II. 
PE So Tabak 


MORE PARTICULAR CONSIDERATION OF SOME CERTAIN SPECIES OF 
SKIPS. 
§ 475. 
Having thus far considered the pecular character of the skipping move- 
ment of a voice, in general, we will now turn our attention to some particular 
ways in which this skipping progression occurs. 


i 
(A) MEASUREMEMT OF SKIPS. 


§ 476. 


We have not, in our preceding treatment of skips, measured their 
dimensions, we have not specifically attended to the magnitude of the skips, 
that is to say, we have not inquired into the intermediate distance, the 
interval, that is passed over in making the skip, whether it be large or small, 
whether, for example, it be a skip of a third and that too a large or a small, 
a superfluous or a diminished, third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, &e. 
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But this subject surely merits our attention: for it is certain that skips 
of particular intervals sometimes produce a peculiar effect and are in some 
measure offensive to the ear. 


The consideration of the different species of skips in respect to the mag- 
nitude and nature of the intervals between the tone from which and the tone 
to which the skip is made, may be denominated the measurement of skips. 

We may, on this point, remark the following things. 

First, it is natural, that skips of very wide extent, such as tenths, fif- 
teenths, and the like, should ordinarily be more difficult for the ear to follow, 
than skips of only small extent, such as mere thirds, &c. Large skips seem 
to convey an impression of something majestic, forcible, violent ; while small 
skips, on the contrary, usually exhibit a much more moderate aspect. 

Let it be observed, that I state the above principle as only a general, but 
not as a unwersal one ; for it is indeed true that in many cases a skip of a 
small interval is more harsh to the ear, than many that are of much larger 
extent. This depends upon the peculiar nature of the interval. 

The safest of all intervals in this respect is that from a tone to its octave; 
for this is properly only a skip from one tone to the same again, the latter 
differing only by being in another octave, it being a repetition of the same 
tone on a smaller or a larger scale. Askip of an octave, though dynam- 
cally, i. e. according to the number of intermediate degrees, a somewhat 
large skip, yet, harmomcally considered, is properly equivalent to no skip 
at all. 


§ 477. 


On the contrary, many skips of far smaller compass sometimes produce a 
peculiar effect and involve much that is rough, harsh and repulsive. Such, 
for example, are progressions of a voice by a superfluous interval (in which 
class we may reckon the so called tritone, the large, or, as some call it, the 
superfluous fourth,) —the diummshed third, the diminished fourth, the large 
seventh, and still others, which at one time this theorist, and at another time 
that, forbids or allows. 

In fact we may find in every species of such skips, not only those which 
are offensive and positively repulsive, but also others which, though not 
directly disagreeable, still have something in them which is peculiar, strange, 
harsh, and abrupt, and others again which are entirely free from anything 
offensive. — Accordingly, here also a universal law declaring such skips 
to be forbidden, is not admissible, is not true. 


This conviction becomes still stronger if we turn our attention to the very 
essential difference which exists among the different examples of each class. 
It seems never to have occurred to theorists to consider in how many essen- 
tially different ways, for instance, a skip of a large, small, diminished, or 
superfluous second, third, fourth, &c., in an upper, middle, under, principal 
or secondary voice, during the continuance of this or that harmony of a 
major or minor key,—or at the moment of one or another of the 68838 
different harmonic steps enumerated in §227—harmonic steps which may 
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be more or less natural or repulsive, belonging to the same scale, or more 
or less perfect digressive transitions into other scales, —skips too ‘of this or 
that interval of one harmony to this or that interval of another, up or down, 
under this or that combination of these or those circumstances enumerated 
in § § 241 — 243, 469 —475, or of very many others which cannot here be 
specified.—I would not attempt to reckon the number of such various pos- 
sible progressions of a voice by seconds, and then in like manner also of 
all possible progressions of large, small, diminished, and superfluous thirds, 
fourths, &c., even in the most. superficial manner, and much less would I 
undertake to prove the merits of each one of them: and surely, least of all, 
would I venture to dispatch such a truly immense number of essentially 
different melodic steps with so few arrogant words, as, for example, ‘‘ pro- 
gressions of a voice by superfluous seconds or fourths are forbidden,” &c. 

Therefore, with the reiterated assurance, that in cases where a true uni- 
versal rule does not exist, vr at least has thus far failed to be discovered 
either by me or by others, it is better to satisfy ourselves with mere individ- 
ual, though not untrue observations, than to lay down sweeping universal 
rules which are for that very reason incorrect, — therefore, I say, 1 will 
content myself with making merely the following remarks upon these vari- 
ous species of skips, without attempting to exhaust the subject. 


§ 478. 


The skipping progression of a voice by intervals of the magnitude men- 
tioned in § 477, is not unfrequently strange to the ear, in a measure harsh 
and grating, and sometimes even disgusting, repulsive, and of positively ill 
effect: and in this latter case such progressions are of course to be avoided 
in music where euphony isan object of aim. 

Thus, for example, skips of a superfluous second have something in them 
that is rather singular and foreign, as may be seen from figs. 855 — 858 ; 
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and we have already remarked in Chapter VIII, that this not unfrequently 
gives occasion for a necessary approximation of a transition-tone to its prin- 
cipal, and sometimes even for removing the secondary tone farther from the 
principal tone than it would stand according to the natural scale. 


§ 479. 

This is more particularly the case with one species of superfluous interval 
than with another, ad the difference in this case subsists between those 
species of superfluous intervals one of which is only the inversion of the 
other. 


Thus, for example, the skips of a superfluous sixth in figs. 859k and 
860 
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are more harsh than those of the diminished third in figs. 859 and 860 2, 
p. 691. So also skips of a small fifth are usually found to be less harsh 


than those of a large fourth, 
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§ 480. 


But the very pungency and harshness which pertains to many skips of the 
above mentioned species may often afford the composer a very welcome 
means of expressing certain peculiar species of sentiments. Thus, for 
example, the various skips in figs. 859 and 860, p.691, and 861 and 862, 
below, carry with them the peculiar property of giving to the passage the 


color of painful emotion: 
(Fig. 861.) 
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With asimilar design, several skips of this species are amassed in fig. 867: 
(Fig. 867.) Cru - - ci - fix - us e-ti-am 
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In fig. 863 also, 
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bp: Thee ep: VI bb:t vi I 
the harmonic succession b»: VI —e>: VI—bb: 1 is rendered extremely prom- 
inant and presented in an entirely new light by the fact that while the har- 
mony @? appears in an uninverted position, the Base voice skips from g? to 
c” and thence passes by a skip of a large fourth to the proper fifth of the 
harmony %). 


It is quite probable, that the steps of a superfluous second cb —d, and at 


the same time, d—c?, in the first measure of the passage fig. 57, p. 137, 
from Hummel’s Mass, mentioned in §§ 16 & 17, as also the skip of a 


diminished seventh cb —d, &c, in the sixth measure, were introduced by 
specific design 


§ 481. 


In all skips of this species, moreover, much depends upon the concur- 
rence of more or fewer of the favorable or unfavorable circumstances, enu- 
merated in §§469—475, as also of others yet to be mentioned in the 
sequel, by which [circumstances] one and the same species of skip may at 
one time be very much softened, and at another be rendered more disagree- 
able. 

Particularly, the ear will be able more easily and conveniently to follow 
the skipping progression of a voice in a moderate or slow movement, than in 
avery quick movement, and hence it follows that in a slow movement many 
skips are admissible which the ear would find it difficult to follow in a quicker 
movement. 


§ 482. 


It should also be particularly remarked in relation to the carriage of vocal 
parts, that these are in their own nature better adapted to the gradual than 
to the skipping progression, and especially that they do not usually perform 
such skips as those mentioned in § 477, with ease, and therefore not in a 
happy manner; and, on this account, it is advisable to be more cautious 
about using such skips in vocal parts, than in instrumental. ; 


§ 483. 


I must limit myself to the few foregoing remarks. Whoever of my readers 
would seek for more and better, must endeavor to find it in other authors, 
who indeed all possess the enviable talent of despatching this subject in far 
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fewer paragraphs, or, in fact, with a most masterly assurance, even in a few 
lines; though it is true, indeed, that in these few lines, as must naturally 
and necessarily be the case, they say more untruth, than, as I hope, can be 
found in all my many lines together. Look at the treatment of this subject, 

for instance, in Kirnberger’s Art of pure Composition,*—Marpurg’s Manual 
of Thorough-Base, t — Tiirck’s 'Thorough Base, {—or in the writings of 
Fuz, Albrechtsberger, Vogler, & Koch,— in Reicha’s Treatise on Harmony, 
and Treatise on Melody §, and in short in all our authors. 


REMARK. 


Thus, for example, J. G. Schicht §§ has despatched the whole doctrine of the pro- 
gression of voices by skips in a single paragraph of five lines (§ 10), ‘* All superfluous 
intervals—and the skip of a large seventh, are —forbidden. ‘The superfluous third — is in 
melody entirely forbidden.’’ — That the fact is not as here stated, is shown by several of 
the examples already quoted, though it is true indeed that the six examples referred to by 
Mr. Schicht in proof of his position sound very roughly. For this very reason it is a mat- 
ter of surprise to me that he should have appended to several of these passages which he 
quotes as examples of forbidden progressions, and especially to the example in fig. 864, 


the remark, that still they may sometimes be allowed. 
(Fig. 864.) 
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Even laying aside the contradiction subsisting between the general interdict and the grant 
for its individual violation, I could not, if I were disposed to be as strict as Mr. Schicht, by 
any means tolerate at least the passage just mentioned, even in a slow movement; to say the 
very least, it would first depend very much upon what harmonies should be subjoined to such 
a melody— (sit venia verbo.) When, moreover, he appends the remark to the example in 
fig. 865, 
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(in reference to the skips of a superfluous fifth c— g# and d —a*) that these skips are 
admissible in ascending, but not to be tolerated in descending, this is true only in the present 


case, for the reason that the tones g# and a# occur in this connection as subsemitones, 
[leading notes,] and have indeed in such a case a tendency to move upwards to a and b 
and which could not with propriety skip downwards to c and d, (in the latter case it would 
be, say, somewhat as in fig. 866; 


* Kunst des reines Satzes 1 ter Bd. 9 ter Abschnitt. 

+ Handbuch beim Generalbass, III Thl. 6 ter Abschn, § 5 figg. 
¢ Generalbass, § 53, u. a. m. 

§ Traité d’Harmonie, und Traité de la Mélodie. 
§§ in s. Grundregeln der Harmonie. 
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but the reason does not lie primarily in the fact that a skip of a superfluous fifth down- 
ward, sounds, in general, worse than the same skip would upward; for, the opposite of this 
is apparent from the above mentioned example in fig. 866.—The same is true of the skip 
of a large seventh, &c. 


In respect to diminished intervals, Mr. Schicht merely says: ‘‘Since they (he here means 
superfluous intervals) become diminished by inversion and are in that case more easy to 
sing, they (meaning diminished intervals) may also be allowed.’’ 


Moreover, in connection with this doctrine of these melodic skips, the musical literati 
have been particularly accustomed to disgorge themselves of the favorite technical dis- 
tinction between the strict and the so-called free style of writing: they conceive thenm- 
selves to have fully disposed of this subject by teaching, that such progressions are wholly 

' forbidden in the so-called strict or church style, but are allowable in the so-called free style 
under the warrant of exceptions and licences. Thus, for example, F. G. Paolucci* speaks of 
superfluous seconds as follows: ‘‘ Wello stile a Cappella, et nello stile rigoroso non é@ per- 
messo tl procedere in questa forma, anzi se non é per qualche espression di parola, 
ovvero per qualche andamento non é lecito ne pur in altro stile usar simil progresso, essendo 
fuori dell’ ordine della scala naturale,’’ —(?) —‘‘ nella quale s’ascende, o si discende 
per Tuoni, e Semituoni, e non per un Tuono e mezzo’’.... 3 ‘*onde ogni volta che si 
fara tal progresso,sARA PER LICENZA!’’—‘‘In the sacred style and in the strict style, it 
is not admissible to proceed in this manner; unless it be for the expression of some partic- 
ular sentiment or to accommodate some peculiar turn of the melody, it is not lawful 
to employ such a progression in any other style, it being out of the order of the natural 
scale,’?—?—‘**in which case tt ascends or descends by tones and semitones, but not by a 
tone and a half’’....; ‘‘ therefore, every time such a progression shall occur, 17° 
WILL BE BY LICENCE!’’ This then, isabout equivalent to saying, in every instance, 
*<avec votre permission!’ — ‘‘with your permission!”’ 


After having once already expressed my opinion of such a distinction of different styles 
(§ 99, Remark,— § 107, Remark,) I shall, in treating the technics of the art, say nothing 
farther on the subject of so nugatory a prohibition. 


That there was, however, in Paolucci’s times a theorist who was free from such musica! 
bigotry, is shown by D. A. Eximeno’s bookt, in which the author exclaims (though indeed 


only on the occasion of a skip of a small seventh eb — qb occurring in Pergolesi’s Stabat 
mater’’): ‘*Ed eccovt confermato il principio, che non vi é@ salto alcwno di sua nature 
contrario alle regole di armonia: certo é che il salto di settima riesce alle volte penoso 
alla voce umana; ma per questo appunto é@ attissimo ad esprimere un Soggetto pieno di 
amarezza e di pena ;’’—‘* And behold here a confirmation of the principle, that no skip 
of its-nature is contrary to all the rules of harmony: itis true, indeed, that the skip 
of a seventh is at all times troublesome to all human voices; but still this very skip 
is most perfectly adapted to the expression of a subject full of sorrow and pain ;’? and 
the fact that the truest and the most celebrated old practical masters of the art did not 
regard such progressions as incorrect, and that too even in the strict church style, is shown 
by numerous examples, and, among the rest, by the skips of a superfluous second in the 
following Kyrie of the celebrated church composer, Durant. 


* In his Arte pratica di contrappunto, Venez. 1765 T. I. Pg. 121. 


+ Dell’ origine e delle regole della musica, Roma 1774, Part. I, Lib. III, Cap. 8, art 4. 
Pag. 265 Seq. , 
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The same thing is also shown by skips of a large (or so called superfluous) fourth g—c# 
and ap—d in fig. 869 i, k. 
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as it is also by the passages quoted pias we Caldara and Pergolesi, in figs. 859, 861, 
and 862, p, 691—693; and soalso by a passage from Marcello, fig. 860 1, p. 691, where this 
author characterizes the words ‘* Wohl fihl ich das grosse Uebermas meiner Missethat’’ 
** Deeply do I feel the heavy burden of my guilt,’’ by the skip of a superfluous second ; 
and in respect to this very passage, Paolucci, quite carried away by his inspiration, 
exclaims, at the place above quoted: ‘‘indi per esprimer ben la parola, dalla Sesta 
minore passa alla Settima maggiore, che 2@andar di grado per ExCESSO, passandovi da 
una Corda all’ altra una Seconda superflua ....%tl qual modo di procedere, benché 
non sia da usarsi di frequente, nondimeno nel caso presente, a motivo DI ESPRIMER 
LA PAROLA, fa un bellissimo sentire:’’ ‘* Then, in order to express the sentiment of 
the words, he passes from the small sixth to the large seventh, which involves a progress- 
ion by an EXCESSIVE slep, namely in passing from one chord to another by a superfluous 
second .... which mode of proceeding, though not often to be adopted, nevertheless, in 
the present case, as a@ means of expressing THE SENTIMENT OF THE WORDS, pro- 
duces a most beautiful effect.”’ 

Those were indeed glorious times when a man could earn such eulogiums from theorists 
by merely ‘‘ per licenza,’’ making the word excess chime to a superfluous second, and by 
dissembling the ‘“‘eccesso ’’ of the load of sin by a ‘‘ grado per eccEsso.’’ Comp. § 480. 


(B.) skips IN THE BASE VOICE. 


§ 484, 


In addition to what has hitherto been observed relative to the skipping 
progression of a voice in general, there are some particular points connected 
with the skipping movement of the Base voice which merit farther considera- 
tion. They refer chiefly to those skips of the Base voice which occur in 
connection with a harmonic step. (472.) 

This skipping progression of the Base most frequently occurs by a skip 
of the latter from the fundamental note of a chord into that of the following 
chord, so that thus both harmonies appear in an uninverted position. Such 
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a carriage of the Base involves a peculiar force, energy, and firmness. 
This property manifests itself chiefly in making a perfect or so called full 
close [cadence,] which latter (as was observed in § 255) is perfectly satis- 
factory to the ear only when the harmonies V’ and I or 1 appear in an unin- 
verted form, and in this case the Base skips from the fundamental tone of 
the dominant harmony into oa of the tonic chord. 


eat galgletet 
EES] 


C:sVitI-~T *a:Vi 1. 


§ 485. 


Skips of the Base voice either from or to another interval of the. funda- 
mental harmony, [from or to a subordinate or secondary tone, § 50,] are 
less frequent, and appear less smooth and flowing than those from the 
fundamental note to the fundamental note ; as should be naturally expected, 
because the position of a secondary tone in the Base, or, in other words 
the inverted position of a chord is in itself less satisfactory to the ear, and 
a skipping progression of the Base voice either to or from an inverted Base 
note must be doubly unwelcome to the ear. 

* Not all such Base skips, however, are disagreeable and faulty. The most 
unquestionable are those from or to the third of the fundamental harmony. 


In fig. 870, 

(Fig. 870 ) 
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the Base voice moves by skips from the fundamental note of the @ harmony 
to the third of the harmony ¥. In the following example, fig. 871, 


(Fig. 871.) 7 
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the Base, at the first harmonic step, skips from the fundamental tone of the 
first harmony to the fundamental third of the second; in the second mea- 
sure, from the third of the @% harmony to that of the following 39’ har- 
mony in the third measure, from the third of the harmony @& to the funda- 
mental note of the harmony j9; and in the fourth measure, from the 
fundamental tone of the tonic chord to the third of the harmony @, and 
from this third again to that of the tonic. — Base skips of a similar character 
are found in fig. 872, 
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(Fig. 872.) 
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from e to b, frome to a from ¢ to a, from there to e, and from a to f; in fig. 
873, 


(Fig. 873.) 
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the.skip from e! io B, and from E” to B; in fig. $74, 


(Fig. 874.) 
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f—d—a, and f—db— A), &e. 


§ 486. 


The skipping progression of the Base voice either from or to the fifth of 
the fundamental harmony is much more exceptionable than either of the two 
preceding species of Base skips; or, in other words, when, on the occur- 
rence of a harmonic step, the first of the two harmonies appears in the 
second inversion, it rarely sounds well for the Base to move by a skip in 
this harmonic change; and it is equally exceptionable to let the Base voice, 
on making a harmonic step, pass by a skip into the second inversion of the 


second chord. — It may be said, that the second inversion of a chord is so 
89 
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imperfect a position and one so unsatisfactory to the ear, as to render it 
necessary to smooth its introduction and connection, by immediately uniting 
it to the foregoing and following harmonies by the gradual movement. 


We will analize this subject somewhat more minutely. —I say, in the 
first place, 3 
(1) When the first of two successive harmonies occurs in the second inver- 


sion, it seldom sounds well to allow the Base, on the occurrence of the har- 
monic step, to proceed by askip. Therefore, in fig. 877, for example, 


(Fig. 877.) 
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the skips of the Base from g to A, and from c to e, are quite offensive to 
the ear, (Comp. fig. 845 i, k, — ) and also the skip from g to d in fig 878, 


(Fig. 878.) 
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as are likewise all the progressions of the Base voice in fig. 879 1; 
(Fig. 879. 7.) een 
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(2) It is likewise rarely of a effect, to let the Base skip into the fifth 
of the following harmony when a harmonic step is made; or, in other words, 
to make a Base skip into a second inversion of a chord on the occurrence 


of a change of harmonies, and, for example, to allow the Base, as in the 


following passage, fig. 880, 
(Fig. 880.) 
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to pass by a skip from the third of the harmony € into the fifth of the har- 
mony ff, — from the fundamental note of the harmony @ into the fifth of 
the harmony ¥. 

The reason, too, why the example quoted above in fig. 879 7, sounds 
so ill, is that the Base voice in it skips from the fifth of one harmony to the 
fifth of the other; and hence it is that this passage is so deficient in smooth- 
ness, connection, and euphony. 
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§ 487, 


The rule that a skip of the Base into the second inversion of the following 
harmony, when a harmonic step is taken, usually sounds ill, has a few excep- 
tions, as follows: 

(a.) The second inversion of the tonic harmony forms an exception, par- 
ticularly when it occurs on a heavy part of the measure (§ 207,) as in fig. 
881 i, 
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and also where the ear might naturally expect the harmony of the fifth de- 
gree after the tonic harmony, even though that harmony does not actually 
follow, as is the case, for example, in fig. 881 J, 


(Fig. 881. 1.) 
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where the Base voice throughout skips to the fundamental fifth of the tonic 
harmony. (Comp. fig. 863, p. 694.) | 

(b.) Again, skips of the Base voice into the second inversion of a dominant 
harmony are not of ill effect. In the following passage, for example, fig. 
832 


(Fig. 882. ; 
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the skip c— A, and G—E, are not offensive to the ear.— A skip of the 
Base voice from the second inversion of the principal four-fold chord, as 
in fig. 883: 

(Fig. 883.) 


ane Shea 
| 
has already been adverted to (in § 257.) 
(c.) Moreover, we not unfrequently hear the Base skip into the so called 


superfluous sixth chord (§ 91, B.,) which is a second inversion of a four-fold 


chord, as in fig. 884. 
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(d.) Finally, it is quite obvious that such skips of the Base as are found 
in fig. 885, are not of ill effect: 


(Fig. 885.) 
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It is true, indeed, that the Base voice here, from the first to the second 
measure, skips from the fifth of the tonic harmony to that of the dominant 
harmony, and thence again to that of the tonic, then from the second inver- 
sion of the tonic chord to the first inversion of the dominant harmony, and 
from this again to the second inversion of the tonic chord, but still, these, 
like all the Base skips in this example, are nothing else than mere harpeg- 
gate skips (9 470.) Still less consideration is due to the skip of an octave 
G — g (§476.) as also to the skips which do not occur at the time when a 
change of harmonies takes place, as, for example, f—G, e —G, &e. 


§ 488. 


The Base may with propriety pass by a skip intg the seventh of a principal 
four-fold chord, that is, into its third inversion, as we see at the fourth 
quarter-note of the first measure, in fig. 886, and also in fig. 887; 


* (Fig. 886.) / (Fig. 887.) rm 
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So also the skipping of the Base voice into the seventh of the harmony 
°11’, when its third is accidentally elevated (§ 89 and what follows,) is in no- 


wise of ill effect. 
(Fig. 888.) 


The skipping movement of the Base into other secondary sevenths is but 
rarely practicable, because this would involve an unprepared introduction of 
these sevenths. 

Moreover, the Base cannot, with propriety, pass from a seventh by a skip 
at the time when a harmonic step takes place, because a skipping progres- 
sion of the seventh in a cadence would not be compatible with the natural 
progression of sevenths. 
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§ 489. 


That the Base voice can, moreover, proceed by a skip to a tone foreign 
to the harmony (§ 473,) is shown by the skips d —a#, d — gX,c# — e*, in 
fig. 889. 


(Fig. 889.) 
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(C.) THE COUNTER-STAND.* 


§ 490. 


Besides the various species of skips thus far considered, there is yet an- 
other species to be attended to which it is usual to designate by the term 
counter-stand. : 

The skip of a voice into an interval which had been heard immediately be- 
fore, chromatically different, usually sounds harshly and disagreeably; or, in 
other words, when one and the same tone occurs twice in immediate succes- 
sion, but chromatically higher or lower the first time than it is the second, 
(e. g. first e? and then e”, or first {4 and then f#, and vice versa,) it is ordi- 
narily undesirable to make a voice skip into this chromatically altered inter- 
val. Thus, for example, in fig. 890 3, 


* Undesirable as it generally is to coin a word, yet, in the present instance, it seems a 
matter of necessity, or, at least, the less of two evils. The German word ‘‘ Querstand,’’ 
here translated ‘ counter-stand,’ has no corresponding word in the English language; and 
to render it by almost any other combination of words, than the one above proposed, 
would violate some of the principles upon which every technical term should be chosen;— 
it being always desirable, namely, that such term should be short, definite, and easy to be 
understood. The German term ‘‘ Querstand,’’ as employed in the present instance, 
means, substantially, ‘contrariety of state or condition’, and to give this idea a fair 
presentation in English, without employing terms which are either too long, or too inde- 
terminate, or too remote from common apprehension, seems impossible. Accordingly, the 
term ‘ counter-stand’, though certainly far from what we could wish, is, nevertheless 
chosen, as approximating nearer the requisition, than any other term that occurs to mind. 
The term ‘‘ false cross relation”’, adopted by Kollman, whose work always murders the 
King’s English, —is too long, unwieldy, and indefinite, —the old Latin term ‘* relatio 
non kharmonica,’’ employed by the musicians of ancient days, was certainly better adapted 
to the period when hoods and cowls were in fashion, than it is to the present age, — and 
the literal adoption of the Anglicised German term ‘‘ Querstand ’’ [more correctly written 
** Queer-stand’’, the German Querstand being a compound of the word Quer or rather 
Queer — the same as the English word queer —and the word Stand,] would surely be roo 
‘QUEER’ to be admissible in an English community. We are left therefore, to the at best 
sufficiently unfortunate choice of the term ‘ cownter-stand,’ with which the reader will 
please to associate, as far as possible, the generic idea of ‘ conflictive relationship,’ state 
of contrariety.’ Tr. 
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it is not well that the Base voice should pass by a skip to the tone eb 
immediately after the tone e# had been heard 1 in the upper voice: 
<> e g 
c eb .eg 

The tone e! ore? appears far more natural and agreeable as it is in fig. 

890 k and 2.— The skip of the Base into f# in fig. 891 1, 
(Fig. 891. 4) (k.) (U.) 
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is of a like description; but in fig. 891 k, on the contrary, the tone f# in the 
upper voice appears much more natural,—In like manner, it will be found, 
that the following passage in fig. 892% is more repulsive than that in fig. 
892. k; 

(Fig. 892.4.) (kh)  (L) 
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So likewise, in the passage fig. 895, 
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the skipping introduction of the tone db in the Base forms a counter-stand 
in reference to the immediately proceding d® of the Tenor. 
Our theorists have applied to such a carriage of a voice the term counter- 
stand | Querstand|, unharmoniec relation |relatio non harmonica. | 
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§ 491. 

The reason why such skips or counter-stands, are usually disagreeable to 
the ear, it is not very difficult to discover. When the tone e4 in fig. 890, 
p. 704, for example, has once become impressed upon the ear, the tone e, 
occurring immediately afterwards, seems as it were to stand in contrariety 
to the tone e#, which had been heard just before, and appears like something 
foreign; hence, as a matter of course, the ear cannot easily and readily 
follow the skip into an interval that has so little affinity and is as it were so 
heterogeneous, — or, in other words, when a harmonic combination which 
contains the tone e? has once become impressed upon the ear, and a chord 
is to follow, containing the tone e), a tone so entirely foreign to the first 
chord, we are bound to afford the ear the accommodation of making this 
alteration as comprehensible as possible to it and thus of not introducing the 
tone e?, which is so foreign to the first chord, by a skip. (Comp. Remark 


on § 496.) 


| § 492. 
Counter-stands are not unfrequently preceptible, moreover, in cases where 
the skip into the chromatically different interval is filled up with notes of insig- 
nificant value and importance, as, for, example, in fig. 890. p. 704, where 


the transition-tone d is inserted between c and e?, 
pe (f) g 
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Counter-stands of the same character, only a little concealed, are easily 
detected in the foregding figs. 8921 and 893 1, p. 704, to wit: 

(Fig. 8921.) d (c) baeg (Fig. 8931.) f#(e) d 

sp bP (a) g d (é) fg 

A like counter-stand is also formed by the tone b? in its relation to the 
tone B4 which had been as good as heard immediately before, in the fourth 
measure of fig. 898: 


(Fig. 898.) MOZART’S VN. QUARTETT. 
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(Comp. §§ a2) 
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§ 493. 


A case very analagous to the counter-stands above mentioned, is that 
in which a voice, instead of proceeding by skips, introduces itself quite inde- 
pendently and strikes an intervai which had just before been heard chromat- 
ically different. In fig. 896 i, for example, 


(Fig. 896. 7.) (k.) 
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the tone fis first heard in the middle voice, and immediately afterwards 


the tone f# makes its appearance in the upper voice. This free and inde- 
pendent introduction of the tone f# in the upper voice is not materialy dif- 
ferent from a skipping progression of the upper voice to this tone; the effect 


is nearly the same as if the upper voice had skipped, say, from g to this f#; 
and it is quite perceptible that such a carriage of a voice is far from being 
so smooth and flowing as would be such an one as is found in fig. 896 k, 
above. — The same species of counter-stand is formed by the introduction 
of the upper voice in fig. 897 2: 

(Fig 897. i.) (k.) 
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Not unlike this example is the introduction of the upper voice in the sec- 
ond (and sixth) measure of the foregoing fig. 898, p. 705. 


§ 494. 

Now as it respects the admissibility or inadmissibility of such counter- 
stands, it can only be said in general, that they not unfrequently destroy, in a 
disagreeable manner, the proper flow of voices, as several of the above men- 
tioned examples demonstrate; while, indeed, others, again, show that these 
so called unharmoneous counter-stands sometimes, under favorable circum- 
stances, do not sound ill at all; as isthe case, for instance, in fig 895, p. 704, 
and in fig. 899: (§ 324:) 


The counter-stands (referred to in §§ 492 and 493) in the preceding fig. 
898, p. 705, are not, according to my own feelings, quite equally unexcep- 
tionable. (Comp. § 495 at the end.) 
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§ 495. 


Among the circumstances by whose favorable influence many otherwise 
repulsive counter-stands are softened and rendered more acceptable to the 
ear, we must give a prominent place to slow movement, whereby the ear has 
time to follow more conveniently the thread of the progression. 

Thus, for example, such progressions of a voice as occur in fig, 8997 p. 
706, and also such as are found in fig. 9001, k, 1, and even m, in case they 
do not too quickly succeed each other, as in 900 n, ‘ 

(Fig. 900. 2.) (k.) (2.) (m.) 
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not only do not sound ill, but are even quite frequently used. Especially 
have we already become familiarized to the counter-stands in J, and m, these 
being more readily tolerated by our ear, than are the repulsive positions 
found in p. 


The counter-stands in the fourth and fifth measures of fig. 898, p. 705, 
mentioned in § 494, seem so foreign to the ear, chiefly because only a shori 
eighth-note is interposed between them; the same modulations, however, in 
a very slow movement would be far more acceptable to the ear, as, for ex- 
amole, in the following passage: 


maeeel 
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§ 496. 


Those counter-stands, on the contrary, which do not, like those above 
mentioned, admit of being softened and rendered acceptable to the ear, are 
always as much as possible to be avoided. 

The manner in which counter-stands of this species are avoided by a 
slight alteration in the carriage of voices, is easily seen by a comparison of 
the example in fig. 8907 with fig. 890k and l, p. 704, —and of fig. 8914 
with fig. 891k, p. 704, —of fig. 892% with fig. 892 k, p. 704, &c. 

In the method of shunning undesirable counter-stands which has just been 
mentioned, not only is a skipping progression to the chromatically altered 
interval, or an independent introduction of that interval, avoided, but such 
interval is moreover given by the same voice which had previously given it 
in a chromatically different form. Thus, for example, in fig. 890, k, p. 704, 


td 
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the tone e occurs in the Base voice; and this same voice is also made to 
perform the tone e?. In fig. 891 k, p. 704, the same voice which first gave 


the tone f gives also the tone tz, — &e. 
But this latter rule it is not necessary in all cases to observe; as 1s shown, 


for instance, by fig. 8911, p. 704, where the tone f occurs in the upper voice 
and immediately afterwards the tone f# in the under voice; and yet the ear 


is not at all offended by this, because the tone f# is not introduced by a skip, 
but by the gradual movement. 


REMARK. 


A queer figure is made in our books of instruction, moreover, by the doctrine of coun- 
ter-stands. 

In the first place, the unlimited diversity of views which we find exhibited under this head 
assures us, that writers are not even clear yet as to what they shall understand by the term 
cownter-stund. Hence, it comes to pass, that we find in our theories such strange definitions 
of counter-stands. ‘Thus, for example, Twrck* teaches, that counter-stands are ‘‘ certain 
progressions of two voices, which are not, indeed, in themselves or individually taken, at 
all objectionable, but which, taken together, produce a disagreeable effect, because, in that 
case, each voice involves a different Key.’ —He has copied Kirnberger, whot likewise 
does not know how to describe the thing otherwise than as follows: <‘‘'There are cases 
where indeed each voice has in itself a good progression, where also the harmony of all 
the voices appears faultless in itself, and yet where the progression, taking two voices 
together, is disagreeable; such a case is commonly called the unharmoneous counter-stand.’’ 
But what cases these are, is no-where shown. — (According to the latter description, one 
would almost be led to suspect the cases referred to were rather those of forbidden 
fifths, &c. 

it is a perfectly natural consequence of such an indefiniteness of idea, that we find, for 
instance, in Ttirck, at the place above referred to, the passages contained in fig. 901d, 


(Fig. 901. a.) (b.) (c.) (cc.) (d.) (dd.) (e), 
at Ps za ee ern eure | aeaa eo ar eae ays 
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quoted as examples of rather unharmoneous apie ed hv 901 c, and also the two 
consecutive thirds in fig. 901 c c, as unharmoneous counter-stands in which a harmonic skip 
is made, —but fig. 901 dand dd, on the contrary, as not being, in his opinion, unharmo- 
neous counter-stands, because no harmonic step is taken in the case; —fig. 901 e indeed as 
a counter-stand again, yet as admissible and less offensive than that of large thirds. It is 
perceived, how much that is entirely heterogeneous and dissimilar the learned man has 
here woven together! 

We find also the following passage characterized by theorists as involving a counter- 


stand: % 
pal ig. 902.,2.) 


—- ee om 
: pene see: panies eer pee Seay 


* Ins. Yi sip Seats z. Generalbass, § 54. 
t Inr. Bd. 8. 139. 
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(Fig. 902. k.) 
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Though it is true, that not very much depends upon a mere name, yet, to say the least 
I should find it impossible to invent any definition which would apply to all the examples just 
quoted; and if all these so entirely and essentially different things are unitedly to bear the 
common name of counter-stand, I must, certainly, acknowledge myself incapable of stating 
what a counter-stand is. 

Equally unsatisfactory with the above mentioned definitions, appears to me the reason 
which theorists are accustomed to assign, why counter-stands sound repulsively. It is, as 
already observed, supposed to lie in the fact that ‘‘each voice involves a new Key.’’—But, 
not to speak of the fact that an intelligent meaning can scarcely be connected with this 
idea of two different Keys being involved in the two voices,—even setting this aside, 
I would still ask, why two different Keys may form the basis of one and the same voice, 
rather than of two different voices?? ‘The former, surely, should be regarded as more re- 
pulsive, than the latter. 


Moreover, the importance which is supposed to be attached to the so-called harmonic 
skip, 1 cannot really understand, and the instruction in relation to it which is imparted to 
us by Turck in the remark on § 16 does not clear it up tome. It is there said, namely, 
that ‘‘in order to understand what is here observed in relation to the harmonic skip, one 
must know, that the tones (Keys) do not stand in an equal degree of relationship to one 
another. Those Major and Minor tones (Keys) which are most alike in respect to their 
scales or signatures, or only differ from each other in one degree, and hence also in only one 
transposition-sign, as for example, C-major and G-major, or E-minor and B-minor, &c., 
are said to be related to each other in the first degree. Accordingly, C-major and D-major, 
or, descending, C-major and Bp-major stand in the second degree of relationship to each 
other; while C-major and A-major, or, in the descending line, C-major and Eb-major, 
etc., stand in the third degree of relationship to each other. (‘‘And so, of course, i es 
*? the threefold chords also do not stand in the same degree of relationship to each other. ) 
This more remote relationship, that is to say from the second degree of relationship onward. 
is called a harmonic skip’’ 
fig. 901 a, Dp. 708; ‘‘the under voice, namely, indicates G-minor, while the upper voice, on 


and it is farther said, in § 54, in relation to the foregoing 


the contrary, indicates G-major.’’—— 


Thus our author means to say: when two harmonies follow each other, which, consider- 
ed as two tonic three-fold-chords, would not be related to each other in the first degree, 
this is called a harmonic skip, —such a harmonic skip is faulty,—and thus the said so- 
called cownter-stands sound ill because they involve a harmonic skip;—for example, in 
fig. 901 a, p. 708, the small threefold-chord g, and then the large threefold-chord G&, follow 
each other in immediate succession, and since the keys g-minor and G-major do not stand 
in the nearest degree of relationship to each other,—it follows, that this harmonic succes- 
sion is a harmonic skip,—and because the example involves a harmonic skip, it isa coun- 
tgr-stand,—and therefore, of ill effect. 

Now who does not see that such an explanation fails at all points in logical consist- 
ency ?! Passing over much which must spontaneously suggest itself to every reader, I 
will merely observe, that the very principle upon which this explanation proceeds, namely, 
that the immediate succession of two harmonies of the above description is faulty, is utter- 
ly untrue, as we have already learned with sufficient certainty in the doctrine of harmonic 
progression. (Who will, for example, explain, as faulty harmonic skips, the harmonic 
succession C: I—11, —or C: 11:—V,— or C: IV—V,’7—or g: 1—c: V,—or C: V7—vi,-— 
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[—&—v,—or s—GQ,—or F—G,’—or g—Gr,— or G’—a], because the keys C-major 
and d-minor—or d-minor and G-major,—or F-major and G-major,—or g and G,—or G 
and a are not related to each other in the first degree ? !—) But if such a harmonic succes- 
sion is not of ill effect, it cannot of course furnish the reason why the counter-stands 
in question sound ill. 

And since, moreover, the harmonic successions quoted as ill-sounding counter-stands in 
figs. 8907, 891 7, and 892 7, p. 704, cease to sound ill, so soon as they are made to follow 
the rules recommended in §§ 490 and 491, as in figs. 890 k, 891 k, and 892 k, p. 704, 
s0 it is clearly perceived, that the cause of the ill-effect does not, as our theorists teach, 
lie in the harmonic succession, not in the phantom denominated a harmonic step,—but, 
rather, only in the neglect of those rules.— 


CHAPTER XI. 


MERITS OF PARALLEL PROGRESSIONS. 


§ 497. 

The doctrine of the various merits, of the admissibility or inadmissibility 
of the different species of the parallel progressions of several voices, already 
adverted to in §§ 45 and 46 of the present work, has been postponed until 
now, in order that we might be able, at a more advanced stage of our in- 
quiries, to investigate it the more intelligibly. In now entering upon the 
treatment of this subject, we will examine the different species of parallel 
progressions, according to the order of the intervals by which the parallel 
voices are separated from each other (§ 45.) 


DIVISION I. 
———_+»—_—_ 
PARALLELISM BY PRIMES. 


§ 498. 

Of parallel progression in primes nothing can properly be said; or, all 
that admits of being said, consists simply in the fact, that, as we already 
know, two or more voices which proceed together in primes, cease to be 
different voices and are regarded as one and the same voice (§ 15). This, 
therefore, can be called a parallel movement with as little propriety as it can 
be said of a man, that he walks parallel with himself. 


DIVISION II. 
AO 0 AC hats 
PARALLELISM BY SECONDS. 
§ 499. 
Two voices which run parallel to each other at the distance of a second, 
seldom produce an agreeable effect upon the ear, but, for the most part, 
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offend it; whether the tones which thus run parallel to.each other be 
_ tones belonging to the harmony, or tones foreign to it. 
Fig. 903 4 


(Fig. 903. i.) (7.) 
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contains an example of harmonic tones thus running parallel to each ot. 
a passage which sounds incomparably worse than the same harmonic sucé 
sion as found in k, where this parallelism by seconds is avoided. 

The cases in which one could be advised to attempt such a carriage 
of two harmomc tones, but rarely occur, especially since other difficulties, 
for the most part, incidentally interpose themselves in the way of such a 
carriage of voices. 

That is to say, these tones would necessarily always be the fundamental 
tone and the seventh of a fourfold chord, of which the former would again 
move to the fundamental note of another four-fold chord and the latter to 
the seventh of the same chord. Now such a succession of two four-fold 
chords is not only of rather unfrequent occcurrence in itself, but, involving 
as it does the progression of the first seventh to a second seventh, it would 
also in many cases (§ 105) prevent the necessary preparation of the latter. 


§ 500. 
A parallelism by seconds between a harmonic tone and a tone foreign to 
the harmony does not sound agreeably, as appears from a comparison of fig. 


904 7 with fig. 904 k; 
(Fig. 904. 2.) (k.) 
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the parallelism of seconds being, in this latter example, avoided.—See also 


fig. 905 1, as compared with fig, 905 k and 7, ss Sees fig. 906: 
(Fig. 905. 4. ih 
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(Fig. 906. 2.) (k.) J. G. SCHICHT. 
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Yet, the following example 
(Fig. 907.) 
oy Eee 
Fie pee et 
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ay 
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shows that such a_ progression, vin in middle and an accompanying 
voices, sometimes may be of perfectly good effect. 


It would be an error to endeavor to find the cause of the unpleasent ef- 
fect produced by the example in fig. 90312, p. 711, directly in the fact that 


the principal seventh f which occurs in the third chord proceeds upwards at 


the following harmonic step, while the subsemitone b skips up to e; for, in 
such a harmonic succession as this, as we have already seen in the doctrine 
of resolution, the principal seventh need not necessarily proceed downwards 
nor need the subsemitone necessarily go upwards to the tonic, (as is clearly 
shown by the perfectly good effect of the example in fig. 903, p. 711, where 
the intervals in question actually proceed as we have here suggested). 
Moreover, in the passage in fig. 898, p. 705, a passage already several 
times referred to (§ 492), it is never of particularly good effect to hear the 
Base, in passing from the second measure to the third, proceed from c to B, 


while the second voice proceeds at the same moment from d to c#, and to 
hear the same parallelism of pure seconds recur again in passing from the 
sixth measure to the seventh, to wit: 


Lara et Bh Re, 

_ From 2dto (d c# From 6th to c b 
3d measure. fc B 7th measure. ( B A 
HD PS IE Pei ect 


A parallelism of seconds between tones foreign to the harmony usually 
sounds ill also, as, for example, in fig. 908: 


(Fig. 908.) 
. J ae enna na 
aoe mae Soerer 7 bat 

ae cat 


———— ———— 


The passage in fig. 909, also, belongs in some respects to the present 
connection, 


" 
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(Fig. 909.) ¢: 
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SS 
CAV I ian 
since, here, during the continuance of the harmony C : V, the tone G# of 
the Base is a transition to the following tone A, while the tone g# of the vo- 
cal part is a transition to the large ninth a, and thus not only the tones G# 
and a are struck together, in a manner that has rather a strange appearance 
to the eye, but, if we imagine the G of the Base to be continued on to the 
following G#, the two voices also run parallel to each other at the distance 


of a small second, to wit: 


Det page ns 
o gt bak 
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Still, this case not only involves no unpleasant effect whatever, but the 
flow of its progressions throughout is uniformly sweet and graceful, so that 
no hearer could here think of finding the slightest fault. 


DIVISION III. 


—— eee 
PARALLELISM BY THIRDS. 


§ 501. 


Parallel progressions by thirds are in themselves universally faultless, 
whether they are large or small thirds, or large and small thirds alternately, 
as well between harmonic tones as between tones which are foreign to the 
harmony, as well in the gradual as in the skipping movement, and as well 
in outer as in middle voices.—Examples may be found in figs. 910—916, 
in which the parallel progressions by thirds are pointed out by brackets. 
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(Fig. 914.) (Fig. 915.) ROSSINI. 
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But, more particularly, the progression by thirds is the most natural and 
flowing species of progression of two voices interlarded with transition-tones ; 
it is that species of progression which the most readily impresses the ear, is 
the most easy to understand, and which, for this reason, is extremely frequent, 
altogether too frequent, indeed, and hence is sometimes rendered at last 
really dull and tedious, and, instead of exhibiting an air of flowing smooth- 
ness, becomes even positively insipid. 


§ 502. 


The old musical scholars entertained the belief that the succession of two 
large thirds sounded ill, and also knew how to adduce the most learned rea- 
sons why such a progression, which they called a Mi contra Fa, could not 
possibly be allowed. In order to impress this the more firmly upon the mind 
of their pupils, they caused the latter carefully to commit to memory the lit- 
tle verse 

‘*Mi contra Fa 

Est diabolus in Musica,’’* 
and they regarded such a parallelism of thirds also as a species of counter- 
stand, (see remark on § 496,) while Voglert denounces it as a rough, ear- 
cutting offense against the capabilities of harmony [‘‘harmonadbilitat.’’ |—For- 
tunately, we have no occasion to plunge into this abyss of learned names and 
reasons, since our ears at the present day, to say the least, perceive nothing 
repulsive in these successions of thirds; as the examples quoted in the 
foregoing section plainly show. 

It is true indeed that many passages sound ill in which two voices move 
by large parallel thirds, or, in other words, we find many ill sounding pas- 
sages in which these parallels occur, as, for example, fig. 917; 


(Fig. 917. i.) (k.) Fe 
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* The Mi contra Fa is the devil in music. 


, + 8S. 62, Seines Handbuchs der Harmonielehre. 
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but surely it does not follow from this, that the parallelism by large thirds 
is the cause of the ill effect of such passages; for, in that case, the very 
passage above quoted would, by being so altered as to remove those paral- 
lelisms, as it is in k, cease to sound ill. But such, it is readily perceived,is 
not the case, and this is of itself sufficient proof that the parallelism by 
thirds is not the cause of the ill effect produced by the passage in fig. 917 2. 
(The true cause seems rather to lie in the several times repeated trivial and 
insignificant alternation of the two secondary harmonies 111—1I—11I—11— 
111.) —(Comp the remark on § 242, as also § 243.) 


REMARK. 


The cause of the faultiness of parallelism by thirds is supposed by our theorists, again, tc 
lie in the fact that such two successive thirds, particularly two large thirds, always involve 
a harmonic skip,—Without being obliged to repeat what I have already said in the remark 
on § 496 relative to the strange article denominated a harmonic skip, I will simply glance 
at the following points, in a word. 

If a faultiness were to be demonstrated to exist in the passage fig. 918, 

(Fig. 918.4.)  (k)  @) 
| |_-# 
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arising from a so called harmonic be it would be necessary to presuppose, in such a dem- 
onstration, (1) that two large thirds, following each other in two voices by the regular de- 
grees of the scale, always depend upon two large three-fold chords successively situated on 
two proximate degrees of the scale, — and (2) that such a step of a second in the funda- 
mental harmony is faulty, (3) that two proximate three-fold harmonies are not to be found 
together in any one Key, but always indicate two different Keys, and that too even very 
remote Keys, and thus always a digressive modulation into a Key but remotely related to 
the previous one, and (4) that such remote digressions are faulty. 

After all that has already been said on former occasions, it surely cannot require any far- 
ther proof to show, how very untrue are all these premises, and how little adapted they are 
to serve as fundamental principles for a demonstration of the reason why the above men- 
tioned examples sound ill, and so much the less, too, since it is not even true that a paral- 
lelism of two such thirds does sound ill in itself, as we have already seen, partly from the 
above examples in fig. 918 k and J, and partly from several of the foregoing ones. 


DIVISION IV. 
ee eee 


PARALLELISM BY FOURTHS. 


§ 503. 


Parallel progressions by fourths are far less acceptable to the ear, than 
are those by thirds. 

The worst cases of this kind are those in which two voices alone run par- 
allel to each other at the distance of a fourth, as in fig. 919: 
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‘The reason why fourths of this description sound so very unharmoniously 
and insignificantly, lies very much in the fact that the ear either cannot sat- 
isfy itself from such progressions, what harmonies form the basis of these 
harmonic combinations, or is compelled to consider them perhaps as a series 
of chords all in the second inversion, with the omission of the third (§ 74.) 
But even when the parallels are not thus naked, such a species of move- 
ment is often rather disagreeable to the ear, and the most so when one of 
the parallel voices is the Base, because the ear in this case, for the mest 
part, perceives a series of chords in the second inversion; fig. 920 1, k; 


(Fig. 920. 2.) , (k.) 
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We sometimes, however, hear a voice proceeding parallel to the Base at 
the distance of a fourth, without experiencing any ill effect from it, as, for 
example, in fig. 921 7; 

(Fi eS 921. 7.) KIRNBERGER. fg ) 
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but this is the case only to the same extent that the ear justifies the fourths 
which the eye here perceives by conceiving to itself that the under voice is 
a harpeggiate voice, and that this three-voiced passage is thus a four-voiced 
one, as in fig. 921 k. 


But parallel progressions by fourths are not particularly agreeable even 
in middle voices. The passage in fig. 922, for example, 
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sounds less agreeable in 7 and k, where the first and second voices, and in J, 
where the two middle voices, run parallel to each other by fourths, than 
it does in m, n, and 0, where such parallels are avoided. (Comp. § 80.) 
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Parallel progressions by fourths are the, most agreeable in cases where 
several harmonic combinations follow each other in the form of sixth-chords, 


particularly in the gradual (not skipping) movement, as in fig. 923: 
(Fig. 923.) 
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The continued parallels between the two upper voices of fig. 924, more- 
over, do not produce a disagreeable effect: 
(Fig. 924.) 
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§ 504. 


Parallel progressions by fourths between transition-tones are still more 
rarely fit tobe used. Figs. 925 — 929: 
(Fig. 925.) (Fig 926.) (Fig. 927.) 
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Still, however, in the above-mentioned third-sirth position, they sound per- 
. fectly well; as in figs. 930— 932: 
(Fig. 930.) (Fig. 931.) 
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(Fig. 932.) 2 
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DIVISION V. 
Seles ed ee 
PARALLELISM BY FIFTHS. 


§ 505. 

Parallel progressions by fifths usually sound ill, and it is very seldom of 
good effect to allow two voices to run parallel to each other at the distance 
of a fifth, or, as musical composers are accustomed to express it, to place 
two fifths immediately after each other in the direct motion. 


The prohibition of these parallel progressions by fifths, which are usually 
called forbidden fifths, forbidden fifth successions, or forbidden progress- 
ions by fifths, has acquired great celebrity in the theory of musical compo- 
sition, and not unfrequently have the entire merits of a musical production 
been decided according to the more or less scientific observance of this pro- 
hibition, so that one should thus be led to believe that the whole doctrine of 
musical composition consists simply and solely in the injunction to avoid 
such parallelisms. — Musical writers have, accordingly, in every instance 
treated this chapter of the theory with special fullness, and have, besides, 
even extended it to many cases which can only, in a greater or a less de- 
grec, wmproperly be called parallelisms by fifths, under the name of concealed 
or lidden fifths. 

In order, on our part also, to confer the due honor upon this celebrated 
chapter, we will prepare ourselves likewise to examine it with some meas- 
ure of fullness and detail. 

We will, therefore, 

(A.) First examine the various species of actual or proper parallel pro- 
gressions by fifths,—then also those which are improperly so termed, namely 
those progressions which, though really involving no parallel movements by 
fifths, still have some resemblance to these, and are, on this account, 
brought into this category, being considered as it were concealed parallelisms 
by fifths. — After this, 

(B.) We will inform ourselves as to the merits of such a species of move- 
ment, as to the admissibility or inadmissibility of the different varieties of 
such proper or more or less improper parallelisms by fifths. 


(A.) ENUMERATION OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF PARALLEL PROGRES— 
SIONS BY FIFTHS. 


(1.) Proper, actual or open parallels by fifths. 


§ 506. 


We will first consider the proper parallelisms by fifths, where, namely, 
two voices actually run parallel to each other at the distance of a fifth. 


PARALLELISM BY FIFTHS.— DIFFERENT SPECIES. 


This may take place in two different ways, that is to say, either 
(a.) wa strictly parallel movement, or 
(b.) in @ movement not strictly parallel ; 


just according as the fifths are of the same species, as, for example, 
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§ 507. 


(a.) In strictly parallel movement, and that too 
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(@.) at the distance of purely large fifths, voices are found to run parallel 


to each other in fig. 933 a, 
(Fig. 933. i.) 2 (L.) ) (m.) (n.) 
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and so also the middle voices in fig. 934, 
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(Fig. 934.) 
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as is shown by the brackets drawn from g to a and from c to d. 


In fig. 935, 
(Fig. 935.) 


the two upper voices move twice in such parallel progressions, as do also 
the two lower voices in fig. 936: 


. (Fig. 936.) 
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the third voice and the Base, in like manner, take two of these bacallel 
steps, 
igpeieatesres oe [re ree iyo 


b c b 
e e 
re AL eee 
(Comp. § 508.)— 
In fig. 938, 
(Fig. 938.) 
SS — 
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the Tenor proceeds, from the second to the third measure, parallel to the 
upper voice at the distance of a fifth. 
In fig. 939, 
(Fig. 939. i.) (k.) (1.) 


(Sree ae Bf gapcdjees 
} fis 


- 


praie sieze te 


several such parallel steps of the two upper voices occur. 

These have all been parallels by fifths between harmonic tones. Now 
also for examples in which transttion-tones form fifths with harmonic tones. 

In fig. 940 2, 


Fig. 940. i.) (k.) (1.) ° 
(Fig r 
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the transition-tone f forms an under fifth with the tone c of the upper voice, 


whereupon the fifth g —d follows in parallel movement. — Similar fifths are 
found in & & l,— and in figs, 941 — 946: 


(Fig. 941.) 
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(Fig. 943.) BACH’S PIANO-FORTE SONATA. 
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(Fig. 947.) 
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In the following examples, 
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mere fifths are easily discovered also in figs. 949—952: 
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(Fig. 951. a.) (b.) (Fig. 952.) i: 
per eat ee ee a eel 
fr weto tobe BS oe ete acct oe 
ry Ske ees SD 9 ie 2 ee ee a A 8 
' Adagio. ¢. re ah , ® te 
f= f-8-f— See ee eae ere 
HET SES pases = foie soe eae ; aes 
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(.) In the following passages, two voices likewise move in strict paral- 
lelisms by small fifths: 


(Fig. 953.) , (Fig. 954.) 2 (Fig. 955.) (Fig. 956.) 
== a eel a. a | Bans ul | ; | | . ra. 2 
Soe eae eer eere iver 
om ibacsde | Oo Sena i | ete ale Be. 
= By ae afent5-8 Hea gale raat =-#,5—8- =| 
mae s Ea a a SL yeah 5A La el BR ROC RNS 
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§ 508. 


(b.) An example of two voices proceeding together in a movement not 
strictly parallel (in fifths of unlike magnitude) may be seen in the two outer 
voices of fig. 957: 


ptiee 957.) tei 
9 
dana ke Tee 
; -G- ' a 
ae a tag 9 eg e S 
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SS oa ree 
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to wit: d eb e” d c 
G A and A G Fe 
JO a haa | eaeic bel GE-CYi) eee he Kea 
Progressions of a similar description occur also in figs. 958 — 961,— 
(Fig. 958.4.) (k.) (Fig. 959.) (Fig. 960.) VOGLER. 
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also in fig. 962, second and fourth measures,—and in fig. 963: 


(Fig. 962. 4.) (k.) igiet 
eel tare bal Fea ree ra) =3-b9- au — + 
(iy SSI 
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In ade’ to the like fifths in the example fig. 937 7, p. 720, which have 
already (§ 507) been remarked upon, we find also unlike fifths in the same 
example, namely between the first and second voices: 

(Fig. 937. 4.) 


(2.) Improper or concealed parallelisms by fifths. 


§ 509. 


All the cases thus far considered have been those of real and open paral- 
lelisms by fifths. 


But, in addition to these, as already observed, we also reckon here still 
other forms of movement, which less obviously, and even only in an im- 
proper sense, merit this name, and which may, accordingly, be called 
umproper, and in part even imaginary, parallelisms by fifths. With these 
also we will now become acquainted. 


(a.) Parallelisms by fifths interrupted by rests. 
§ 510. 


Among the concealed or improper parallelisms by fifths, belong, first, 
those which are interrupted by pauses, as, for example, the following: 
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Fig. 964. 
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where the brackets, extended over the rests, point out the parallels.—In 
like manner, we can discover pure parallelisms by fifths, though interrupted 
by rests, in figs. 965 and 967,—and, if we choose, also in fig. 968: 


(Fig. 965. 7.).@ 0. _. BEETHOVEN. (k.) -2-e- 

22 eer en 
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(b.) Harpeggiate fifths. 
§ 511. 


Another species of improper parallelisms by fifths sometimes arises from. 
harpeggiate progressions (6 21.) In the following fig. 9692, 


Fig. 969. i.) (k.) (Z.) 


SSS Eee 


Lo. od 


‘= fe eee 


(Comp. §§ 513, 532, 542,) the eye, it is true, discovers no parallel progres- 
sions by fifths; but still, the ear, so far as it conceives the Base to be a har- 
peggiate voice—a harpeggiate expression of two voices, as in k, perceives 
forbidden fifths between the Base and the second voice, inasmuch as the 
example, considered in this point of view, appears only as a harpeggiate 
representation of /, —In like manner, one detects fifths between the Base 
and middle voices in fig. 970: 
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(Fig. 970.) 


aaa 


= oe 


et a tar oo 9 
It sounds as if it involved these fifths, although the eye perceives no parallel 
progressions by fifths.—Similar fifths may be traced out in fig. 971 7: 


(Fig. 971. i.) (k.) KIRNBERGER. 
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as also in figs. 972—976: 
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(Fig. 974. i.) 
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§ 512. 


We have just seen, that a passage sometimes exhibits parallelisms by 
fifths by its being considered as a harpeggiate representation of two or more 
voices.—On the contrary, we find also, in many passages, obvious parallels 
by fifths which cease to be so when they are regarded as harpegguate progres- 
sions. 

If we regard the following passage, fig. 977 1, 


(Fig. 977. 7.) (k.) ey 
otitaf-ee Fibs tats 

An e-{P 9 te ee: rk eae att Eat 
ees rk pfel Sof ere =A SS re 


ke ieee a 


oss ea 


merely Peehediny to the notes, the eye sees entirely open fifths, as the 
brackets show; but the succession of fifths disappears the moment we regard 
the upper voice as a harpeggiate expression of two voices, as in k & I: and, 
regarded in this point of view, the upper voice, from the first to the second 
measure, is not considered as passing from f to g, but asif it proceeded from 


a to g, anda second voice from f to e; and in such a carriage of harpeggiate 
voices there is of course no parallelism by fifths. (Comp. § 27.)—Still less 
equivocal is the passage in m: 


ee: 977. m.) 
Pg. a-P-a-P- Ete —fre sont i me fe Pip 29 ~g-f- tg -Pg- 
pe Melt ee ie 
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(c.) Parallelism of fifths by accent. 


§ 513. 

An impression of forbidden fifths is often conveyed to the ear when the 
chiefly accented (emphasised) or otherwise prominent notes of two voices form 
fifths by our conceiving the less important tones to be absent. In the fol- 
' lowing fig. 978, 


F : . 

(Fig er td ado 2 : 
pee ee ee 
—_——p5——P- ne at 

i) 


the first and the fourth notes in the upper voice render themselves particu- 
larly prominent, while, on the contrary, those occurring on the lighter por- 
tions of the measure make a very perceptibly weaker impression upon the 
ear. Now if we conceive these less important tones to be absent, fifths, it 
is perceived, appear between the upper voice and the Base, to wit: 
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In fig 979 1, k, also 
(Fig. 979.4) (k.) : 
oe BA SP pe” 
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two fifths exhibit themselves, if we conceive the notes between a and d in the 
upper voice to be absent ;—and so also in fig. 980 7, as is shown in k: 


(Fig. 980. i.) eb es(i) 
ee ee che: Rares sit Ca 
& Sel el ee 
fey late 
E 
Peis eee 
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Moreover, in fig 971 7, p. 726, in which we siheae already (§ 511) found a 
concealed parallelism by fifths, we detect a still farther and otherwise con- 


cealed progression by fifths, if we conceive the after-note e of the Tenor, 
at the fourth eighth-note, to be absent; as follows: 


PRC Tip, TRO 
b e c 
e a 
eee NE Wile 


This fact would show itself still more prominently by altering the passage 


as in k, where the concealing after-note e appears still more insignificant, 


and thus conceals the fifths still more imperfectly than in +. 
In figs 969, 970 and 972, pp. 725 & 726, the concealed fifths are also 


rendered the more prominent by the accent. 


(d.) Parallelism by fifths concealed by tones foreign to the harmony. 


§ 514. 
Another species of concealed fifths between harmonic tones are those 
which are disguised by transition-tones introduced between them, and which, 
these transition-tones being considered as absent, contain parallel progres- 
sions by fifths; as, for example, in fig. 981, 
Fig. 981. 4. k. 
ecole a, (al (-) 
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so far as we conceive the principal tone c to stand in the place of the sus- 


pension d;—and so also in figs. 982—984, 
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and also in fig. 985 2, 
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as likewise in k and 1, where the concealed harpeggiate fifths in fig. 975, p. 
726, are rendered still somewhat more imperceptible by tones foreign to the 
harmony. 


t 


(e.) Parallelisms by fifths arising from the crossing of voices. 
§ 515. 


Again, another species of improper parallels by fifths consists of those 
which are only concealed from the eye by the skipping of one voice over an- 
other, by the crossing of voices, while tothe ear they are still equally obvi- 
_ ous,—or, perhaps better expressed, by the movement of two voices, crossing 
each other, which impresses the ear as a parallelism of fifths, provided it 
[the ear] conceives the crossing voices not to cross each other ‘The fol- 


lowing example explains this: 
(Fig. 9 986. i.) els 


+ 


If the first voice here int moves from cto g, and the second from f to d, 


the case of course involves no parallel] progression and consequently no 
92 
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parallelism by fifths. But if we consider what tones, what combinations 
of tones, the ear perceives, we shall findthat they are none other than first 


[fe] andthen [ga.] It is true, indeed, that one voice in this case gives 
the higher tone in the first chord and the lower tone in the second, while the 
other voice, vice versa, gives the lowest note in the first chord and then 
passes by a skip over the first voice to the highest note of the second chord; 
but it may easily happen that the ear does not perceive such a crossing of 
the voices, or at least takes no notice of it (§ 6) and, instead of truly follow- 
ing the thread of the voices as they cross each other, confounds them, per- 
haps, and consequently construes the case in such a manner as to make the 
same voice which gave the highest note c in the first chord, also give the 
higher tone d in the second chord, and so as to make the second voice, in like 
manner, give the two lower tones f and g;—and, by regarding the matter in 
this light, the ear would of course perceive and understand the said exam- 
ple as follows, and as it stands in k: 


a 
2 d 
f s 
TAL vedi 


it would, consequently, understand the case as if two voices proceeded par- 
allel to each other by fifths, which, to be sure, is not really the fact, but 
still it seems so to the ear, and, accordingly, the latter [the ear] conceives 
itself to be hearing parallel progressions by fifths, although, more accu- 
rately considered, none are properly present. 

Kirnberger* cites a similar example, fig. 988 2: 


(Fig. 988. i.) 
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This passage, in case we disregard the crossing of the two upper voices, 
sounds most perfectly as if the second voice constantly proceeded parallel 
to the Base at the distance of a fifth, as is somewhat more prominently ex- 
hibited in &. 

This passage will, therefore, sound as if it contained forbidden fifths, 
particularly if both upper voices, as is here the case, are executed by like 
instruments, for example, by two violins, and even perhaps every note 
struck by each. Certainly, in such a case, the ear has no reason for as- 
cribing the highest note of the second chord to any other voice than the one 
which also gave the highest tone of the first chord: thus it will pay but little 


* ins. Kunst d. v. Satzes, I. B. S. 149. 
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regard to the distinction, whether the first violin, which first gave the tone 
c, gives, in the second chord, the tone a of the upper staff, or the tone d of 
the next staff below,—whether this dis given by the same violin which gave 


the tone c, or by the other violin. The ear will, therefore, in this case, 
easily perceive parallel progressions by fifths, although, according to the 
division of voices, there are really none present. 


It must not be overlooked in this example, moreover, that it is not on ac- 
count of these fifths alone that the passage sounds ill, but (a thing which 
Kirnberger neglected to mention) that it sounds doubly and trebly ill also 
on the ground that, in addition to this parallelism by fifths, still other infeli- 
cities are involved in it, namely the so-called forbidden octaves, (with which 
we shall shortly became acquainted, ) —and still farther also the trivial and 
insignificant harmonic successions: 1—11r—I—V—VI—V, or I—1—I—G: 


I—11—I. (Comp. § 250, b.) 
The passage in fig 98771, also, (a passage likewise borrowed from Kirn- 
berger,*) 
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seems like a case of forbidden fifths, provided the ear, as may easily hap- 
pen, confounds the threads of the crossing middle voices, as in k. 

So also in the example fig. 52 2, p. 128, if we but conceive the course of 
the crossing voices to be absent, we can discover a parallelism of two con- 
secutive fifths, as may be seen in k. 


Now, whether and when the ear will, in such cases, construe the matter 
in the one way or in the other, depends chiefly upon the circumstances just 
mentioned—circumstances which are more minutely detailed in § 6 of the 
present work. 


§ 516. 


As, in the examples hitherto quoted, parallelisms by fifths exhibit them- 
selves, if we conceive the crossing voices not to cross each other, so also 
may cases be conceived of where voices which in fact proceed wm an open 
parallelism of fifths to each other are so concealed by a third voice which cros- 
ses one of the former, that the ear scarcely, if at all, perceives the consecu- 
tive fifths. Thus, for example, in fig. 989 2, 


* am angef. O. S. 254. 
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the middle voice in itself runs parallel to the Base at the distance of a fifth; 
but the upper voice, which crosses the middle voice, gives the case the as- 
pect of being as represented in k. 


(f.) Inserted fifths. 
§ 517. 


Another case which theorists reckon into the class of concealed (or, as 
Vogler calls them, masked) parallelisms by fifths, is that in which two voices, 
proceeding together, not in parallel, but still in direct movement, in one instance 
only form a fifth with each other ;—or, in other words, theorists reckon here, 
not merely,’ as heretofore observed, two fifths in direct movement, but 
even every indwidual fifth which occurs in direct motion. 

They say, namely, that if the upper voice in fig. 990 2, 


(Fig. 990. i.) (X:) 

in ier = fs eoe 

lee Se ee 
Ey es 


proceeds from gto a, while the under voice skips from B to d, this latter 
voice might, instead of skipping from B to d, proceed gradually, and not by 
a skip, but through the intermediate tone, and thus of course from B to c 
and thence to d, as in £: in such a case, the step from c to d, while the up- 
per voice should proceed from g to a, would be a parallelism by fifths, to 
wit: 


Vicatladtyatulp Pate) 
ie.) ae a 
Lege d 

Sate 


and now, inasmuch as a parallel progression by fifths would occur in the 
passage fig. 990 1, above, provided only it were otherwise than it is, namely 
as represented in k, so, such progressions as that in fig. 990 2, above, are 
reckoned among the concealed, or, to speak more correctly, the imagined 
parallelisms by fifths, 

Such a contraband progression lies concealed in each of the following 


examples in 7, as it may be seen unmasked in each instance in k: 


(Fig. 991.4.) — (k.) (Fig. 992.4%.)  (K.) (Fig. 993. i) (k.) pee 


Be et we 
S—es- —--le, seo -e( o2)-= orem ee 
a = a ito, $i ESLER 7e— 
eee Pa) ——— ee) By ce (Sear in nase 3 
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E = Pu cane 
(Fig. 991.) b a (Fig. 992.) g a 
g fi. euid GABed 
Locate | eal 
Ye a 
(Fig. 993.) a bc d 
Ba G 
In the following Nis alee ten BER Mozart’s Don Juan, 
(Fig. 994.) MOZART’S DON JUAN. 
oon Bee 
jae es cee 
LORS 
-O~ Y sate 


the brackets point out such a concealed parallel progression by fifths be- 
tween the fourth voice and the Base, 


bo 1s CA Ge eR a Ek 
eb d C bP ab 
eb db 


—as also in the following passage from the first chord to the second between 


the Soprano and the Base: 
(Fig. 995.) CHERUBINI’S MASS. 


Sear esas 
(ata enpatoeht 
lau - dace be - ne - di - ci-mus e 


-¢: oe HOPI o iy | o- 


faiiwcaerneiam: (put aeiaik y iehhoacaln ae 
De oe as 
— pee RNa Ae Loe LB 

mus te be-ne-di - - ci-mus te 


(Comp. §§ 245, 518, 520, and 538.) 

I designate this species of improper or concealed parallelisms by fifths 
by the term inserted fifths, on the ground that these progressions are, as we 
see, only so far paralielisms by fifths, as we, in idea, insert or interpolate a 
tone in one of the two voices, (for instance, the tone c in fig. 990, the tones 
f and e in fig. 991, the tones A B and c in fig. 992, &c.) 

I must farther observe, that the term concealed or hidden fifths is not 
unfrequently, in our books of instruction, applied exclusively to this one 


species of prohibited fifths by way of pre-eminence, while all the other 
varieties above mentioned are not treated at all. 


§ 518. 


If, moreover, as is here the case, one will construe every direct step To a 
fifth aS a suspicious progression, he must also, in order to be consistent, do 
the same thing in relation to a direct movement From a fifth, as for example, 
in figs. 996 1, k, 1, and 997 1, k, l: 
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(Fig. few sl ft By SKS (hg 09T i.) (k.) (l.) 
3 — bye Spot QE ap F0hy Sp 
——=-()- (pope A baad erwin tf ee bat 
Seok Yo te (one 
SAS oa5 one ks be Ghok oe Sg 
(Fig. 997. m.) (n.) oy 
——, J 5 
J fat et et nS. 
SST Hel ek AUC ORAS A NN ay al A fa ah 
paces mre ee eee ess me 
4 Si Raya eS a ee ee 
face be ; ety ath eet ap: ae bes. soagy 
jes ON ts | } a 
: ig et eee Ce i Ses | 
(Woes 996 t.)) a g bk.) 2. b 
d c B d Sale 
Matter ok ee 
ete eres iy | 
(/.) a g 
Cite A, G 
unis it 
tee ato . [i Soho? disag 
(Fig. 9977.) g f e (i) dive fawthg 
c b> g bb 
Ls Motes Lee been | 
ge EEE TS SS ined 
(J.) a D 
d e f g 
PE 


(and Schicht, from whose fundamental rules of harmony* I borrow fig. 997, 
is altogether more consistent than other writers, who have entirely over- 
looked this latter species of inserted fifths.) 

Concealed fifths of this description may be detected by multitudes in the 
foregoing manner; in fig. 995, p. 733, fur example, from the first to the 
second quarter-note of the first measure, between the outer voices, are 
found exactly the same species of fifths that were commented upon in fig. 
997 1, above, and another case of the same kind occurs also from the last 
note but one to the last note, between the Base and middle voices. 


(g.) Fifths in the contrary motion. 
§ 519. 


Still another species of improper parallelism by fifths is that of the so 
called fifths in the contrary motion. 


In fig. 998 2, 
(Big. “ae 4 ra (J.) 
at 4 ‘ea Fl 
ae -- a | -¢: | « ¢ 
<aand r 


H 
og * 4g Fog “6. ae 
vine Bh aes stare a 
mayest ee ae 2 os a ea aah 


* Grundregeln der Harmonie. 
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the upper voice moves from d to e, while the Base proceeds from g to A.— 
This is in itself, certainly, no parallelism by fifths; but since the tone g is 
but the copy of the tone G, this carriage of the Base does not differ mate- 
rially from what it would be, if it proceeded from g to a, or from G to A, 
(say, as in k or 1,) which progression, G— A, would form a parallelism of 


fifths with the upper voice d—e, In like manner, we may detect other 


fifths in the same example, which lie concealed in the contrary movement; 
Pa snrilignes a ninemsn 


Fig. 998.) d e a d b 
g A d G e 
ES | a ee LE Le pee 


and, considered in this point of view, this passage is little else than the 


above quoted fig. 978 1, p. 727. 
_The same species of fifths are found in the following passage fig. 999° 


(Fig. 999.) ay MOZART. 
CAMROSE | PARITY Ee FIR BePOR — a EAS Sh 
eee ee es =H —— = 
a a ae ma ro ore 

‘fe Rosie Pe foe Teele BP et 


-_——~ es eS ee 


(b.) Ear fifths. 


§ 520. 


Still another species of concealed or imagined fifths is found mentioned 
in our books of instruction under the singular appellation of ear-fifths, 
though without any regular definition of them being given. — But if we 
advert to the examples to which authors apply this designation, we find that 
such cases are uniformly intended by it as is the one in fig. 1000 7: 


(Fig. 1000.) (k.) (1) (m.) _ (n.) (0.) 
SEES Es a ae ee a Shs SOM oy ERS ALT Po Pe ae 
rer ets eee ae eee 
£. ae gee ee Slee Ep ee = 
esas) rate ee tent te 
(Fig. 1000. p.) (q:) (r.) (s.) (t.) (w.) (v.) (w.) 


I-44 


> =—-S a RAGAN SP CLED Det 2 e—»___ ze 
aaa f== fe abe se 8 6 fae. pee ea ES poe 
pet“ ty Gal "ar Mase ik x. ee atiioe 


“a | aa. | Pfr cnt 
<< pF leg @ Om oO bp. tg tee 
ea Soe eee 2 a-f* 
oe {fee fe . ates cn B(zanaeeais 
a 


Thus, for example, Tiirck* says, ‘‘they are those fifths which are not in- 
deed actually prone, but which, nevertheless, one imagines himself to 


* ins. Rahelvane 2 zum Generalbass, im Register, beim Worte, Ohrenquinten. 
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hear,’’—(a definition which applies without distinction to every species of 
concealed parallelisms by fifths ! —) 

For examples, he refers to such cases as those in fig. 1000 r —w, p. 730. 
According to these examples, therefore, ear-fifths would be a particular 
species of inserted fifths in contrary movement, to wit: 


fA Re Gite ORT TTT A 
(Fig. 1000 m ) pe ae ao eae ae a 
C d 
OSes ne ba aa a 


More on such fifths in a subsequent part of this work, (§ 538.) 


(3.) More extended Survey. 
§ 521. 

We have thus far considered, with some measure of fullness, how differ- 
ent species of parallelisms by fifths may arise from the different ways of 
carrying two voices and from the more or less actually parallel position 
thence arising. But it will readily be perceived, that this classification of 
the various species of such progressions falls far short of exhausting the 
subject. For, we have, in what preceeds, uniformly had reference merely 
to the intervals lying between the two progressing voices, merely to the 
movement of the voices (and thus as it were- have only embraced the dy- 
namic ground of division,) but have not at the same time had any regard to 
the different possible harmonies and harmonic successions which form the 
basis of such progressions of voices, nor to the obviously most important 
distinction, involved therein, whether the movement by fifths takes place 
during the continuance of one and the same harmony, as in the above exam- 
ples, figs. 955, 956, and 959, p. 723; or at the time of a harmonic step, 
and that too, either a harmonic step in the same scale, as in fig. 960 
&c., p. 723, or a more or less, wholly or partially digressive step, as in fig. 
953 &c., p. 723, and, again, indeed, of what harmony, of what more or less 
nearly related Key, and from what interval of this or that harmony to what 
interval of what following harmony, under what more or less favorable cir- 
cumstances, or under what more or fewer concurring combinations of these 
or those of all the circumstances just adverted to, or of others, &c; (comp. 
remark on § 99.) Indeed, a distinct classification might, again, with propri- 
ety, have been predicated upon the consideration, whether the progres- 
sion by fifths is made upwards or downwards, gradually or by skips, 
(which, however, would also be a mere dynamic ground of distinction;) ete. 

Contemplating the field in this point of view, one readily sees, that if we 
would classify separately all the various ways in which parallel progressions 
by fifths may occur, according to the above and still other grounds of dis- 
tinction, we should not very soon arrive at the end of our labors. 

i “ere again find myself compelled to limit my treatment of the subject 
to the classifications thus far exhibited, and merely to hint at the great ex- 
tent of the field, without being able even to measure it minutely, and still 
less to bestow upon it a full examination. 


(B.) MERITS OF THE PARALLEL PROGRESSIONS OF TWO VOICES BY FIFTHS. 
§ 522, 
After having thus far (from § 506 to the present place) taken a survey of 
the different species of actual, and imagined or concealed, parallelisms by 


fifths, we now come,’in the natural order of topics, tothe consideration 
of their various merits. 
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On this point there exists a great contrariety between the old musicians 
and the musical artists of the present day. ‘The former avoided everything 
in the shape of a parallelism by fifths, with the most assiduous care, and 
shuddered and had the ear-ache, the moment they could anywhere discover: 
even the remotest shadow of a parallel progression by fifths.—The latter, on 
the contrary, lifting up their heads with a buoyant spirit of liberty and a 
dignified contempt of antiquated pedantic prejudices, reject and condemn 
all the old prohibitions of parallelisms by fifths, as pedantic trash and use- 
less scholastic lore. 

If we consider this subject in a sufficiently liberal point of view, we shall 
see, that, in this case also, the unconditional prohibition, on the one hand, 
is as incorrect and ill founded, as is the unconditional contempt of it, on the 
other, 

The multitudinous variety of these parallels and the numerous ways in 
which they may occur, each of which is so essentially different from the 
others, and which, on account of their extreme multiplicity, we have not 
been able fully to enumerate, and much less, circumstantially to examine 
(§ 521,)—even this essential diversity of the innumerable possible cases, is 
sufficient proof of itself, that this subject, again, does not admit of being 
dispatched either by universal prohibitions, or by a universal renunciation of 
them. Every one whose ear is not entirely uncultivated, will perceive, on 
reviewing the various examples thus far referred to, that many of them 
really sound in the highest degree disagreeably, while many others do not 
SO.uu 10 a au, and that thus both parties—as well the old ultras as the 
modern liberals, each in his own way, are in error: and the chief cause ot 
this error is obviously the fact that they all, contemplating the matter in a 
too limited point of: view, do not survey the entire extent of the subject upon 
which they undertake to decide, and hence they fancy themselves to have 
found a principle of universal application, as soon as they ascertain that it 
fits the limited scrap of the field which they may happen to have before their 
eyes. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

Far as we would keep ourselves from pronouncing such a universal decis- 
ion, productive only of partial and limited views, still, on the other hand, we 
find it equally impossible to consider every branch of this subject separately, 
and thus to exhaust the field. Here again, therefore, we must, in the very 
nature of the ‘case, satisfy ourselves with giving mere hints, but these shall 
at least have the merit of distinguishing themselves from the dogmas here- 
tofore laid down, by the fact that they are not proffered under the misguid- 
ing assurance of their being universal precepts. 

With these limitations, then, we subjoin the following remarks. 


(1.) Fundamental principle. 


: § 523. 

It is entirely true, that the parallel progression of two voices by fifths is 
frequently, and, indeed, usually, disagreeble and repulsive to the ear, as is 
very perceptibly shown, by many at least of the foregoing examples. 

The disagreeable effect of such a progression, however, is realized only 
in cases where the ear can clearly and distinctly recognize and perceive such 
progressions. ‘The more perceptibly and distinctly the parallel progression 
by fifths impresses itself upon the ear, the more sensibly is the infelicity 
usually produced; whereas, the more concealed, the less perceptible the 
consecutive fifths are, the less is the annoyance which is experienced there- 
from. 93 
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This principle, if applied to the different ways in which paraflelisms by 
fifths mav occur, leads to the following results. 


(2.) Deductions from the foregoing principle. 
(a.) Fifths in passages having several voices. 
§ 524, 

In the first place, it follows from the principle above stated, that parallel- 
isms of fifths are less perceptible and consequently less repulsive in pas- 
sages having several voices, than in those which have fewer; because, in the 
former case, the ear cannot well follow so definitely the progression of each 
individual voice, (§ 28), and, on this account, the parallel movement of two 
voices in fifths the more easily escapes its attention. This circumstance in 
some measure excuses and justifies the above-mentioned example in fig. 937 2 
p. 720, (comp, S§ 507 and 508.) —It is for the same reason, moreover, 
that the five-voiced passage in fig. 949, p. 722, does not sound ill.—The 
same is true also of fig. 994, p. '733; (comp. §§ 517 and 525.) 


‘ (b.) Fifths in principal and in secondary voices. 
, § 525. 

A second result of the principle above established, is, that parallelisms 
by fifths are particularly offensive in cases where they occur in ouler voices, 
or in two voices which are by any other means rendered prominent above 
the others (§ 8,) as, e. g. in fig. 9337 andl1, p. 719. The case becomes 
somewhat less disagreeable when only one voice is an outer or principal 
voice, as in k and /J, —and is the least so of all, when these parallels occur 
only between middle or merely accompanying voices, as in fig 934, p. 720, 
(comp. § 506.) 

It is not intended here to say, that all parallel progressions by fifths which 
do not occur between principal voices are simply on that account free from 
ill effect, (the contrary of which is proved by fig. 933 k and Jl ;—but merely 
that those consecutive fifths which are formed exclusively by middle or sec- 
ondary voices are less offensive, and, if still other favorable and meliorating 
circumstances concur, may sometimes become by such palliative means en- 
tirely free from fault and of perfectly good effect; as is the case, for exam- 
ple, in fig. 994, p. 733. (Comp. §§ 517 and 524.) — The same is true of 
fig. 943. p. 721. 


(c.) Fiftits by the doubling of voices. 
§ 526. 

For the reason already mentioned in the foregoing section, those parallel- 
isms by fifths do not sound perceptibly ill which arise from the mere doub- 
ling of voices in a higher or a lower octave, between one voice and the 
duplicate of the other (§ 15.) Thus, e. g. the passage in fig. 965i and k, 
p. 725 does not sound ill at all, even though the second voice runs parallel 
to the fourth in open fifths; for, the second voice is nothing else than a mere 
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duplicate of the fifth in a higher octave, (as, indeed, all the three higher 
voices together are nothing else than duplicates of the three lower, or, vice 
versa, the lower voices may be regarded as duplicates of the upper, and 
accordingly, in either case, either all three upper voices, or all three lower 
voices are mere secondary voices.) Hence, consecutive fifths of this spe- 
cies, particularly in full instrumental compositions are unhesitatingly employ- 
ed every day. 

We will, likewise, in the proper place, make some mention also of the 
parallel progressions by octaves which occur in the same example. 


§ 527. 

What has been said in the foregoing section applies only in cases where 
the voice is most positively and decidedly a mere duplicate of another, and, 
indeed, in the example quoted, namely fig. 965% and k, p. 725, chiefly be- 
cause here all the voices, throughout, are doubled in the octave. When 
this is not, to the full extent, so decidedly the case, as, for example, in fig. 
966, 


the parallel progressions by fifths between the first voice and the second are 
more foreign and repulsive. ‘The same thing would be perceived in fig. 
965, p. 725, if, say, the first upper voice, or the first and third, were ab- 
_ sent. 


(d.) Fifths between harmonic and non-harmonic tones. 
S 528. 

It may also be considered as a result of the above mentioned principle, 
that the parallelisms by fifths which occur between harmonic tones and tones 
foreign to the harmony, as in fig. 940, p. 721, or as in figs. 941—945. pp. 
721 & 722, sound less disagreeably, than the same parallels between exclu- 
sively harmonic tones, as in fig. 933 p. 719, &c. That is to say, it would 
seem that the ear does not so distinctly and definitely recognize parallels 
which are made of so dissimilar elements. 

Particularly, a mere short transition-tone which falls into a parallelism 
with a harmonic tone at the distance of a fifth, is not usually offensive to 
the ear, as e, g, in figs. 940, 941, 943, p. 721. In these examples, 
the ear seems not to attend to these non-harmonic, transient and, conse- 
quently, in every respect insignificant tones, and seems to regard them as 
not being present, and to view the case as if the Base voice in fig. 940 1, 
p. 721, had a pointed half-note e and proceeded thence immediately to g, or 
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as if the upper voice in fig. 941, p. 721, had four quarter notes c, or even a 
whole-note, instead of the eighth-notes, or as if the middle voice in fig. 943 


p. 721, proceeded from c to d, &c. 


(e.) Like and unlike fifths 


§ 529, 
It may also be regarded as in some measure a result of the so often quo- 
ted fundamental principle, that two fifths in not strictly parallel movement, 
as e, g, in the following passage, 


ee reer a yt 
pa 
af eat Phe — i ~> Te 


or as in figs. 958 k and 963 1, k, l, pp. 723 & 724, often sound less ill than 
exclusively strict parallels by fifths: because, namely, such a movement is 
in fact less parallel than a movement which is strictly so. 

On this point our theorists are accustomed to lay down, in particular, the 
following rule, to wit: a small fifth after a large one is more allowable, than 


the reverse, namely a large fifth after a small one; thus, for example, the 
first of the following forms is preferable to the other: 


Rig ane ee PT STs 
g f f g 
Cc B rather than B Cc 
fy ee iaaiie cha’ ai} PP Se oe 


But, in laying down such universal rules, they have, as may be seen by 
the examples quoted from them, only a single case before them, namely the 
freely admitted individual fact that fig. 958 7 sounds altogether worse than 
fig. 958 k, p. 723.—But the ground of this fact lies mainly in the circum- 
stance that the former example contains also at the same time a compara- 


tively unnatural progression of the fundamental seventh c, and that precisely 
such fifths as those in figs. 958 k and 963, pp. 723 & 724, in which the one 
voice descends gradually fromthe fifth degree of the scale to the fourth, 
while the other goes down from the tonic note to the seventh degree of the 
next lower octave, do not make a preceptibly unfavorable impression upon 
the ear.—The fact that not every succession of a small fifth to a large one 
sounds equally well, is proved by the progression from the first to the sec- 
ond chord in fig. 957, p. 723; as also, on the contrary, figs. 960 and 961, 
pp. 723, show, that the opposite species of parallelisms by fifths is not 
always of ill effect. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 


(f.) Concealed, improper fifths. (§ 509.) 


§ 530. 


One will, moreover, readily infer from the same principle, that, in gen- 
eral, all those fifths which we have become acquainted with under the name 
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of concealed or imagined fifths are, in the general, less offensive than open 
and actual fifths, and that they are always the more tolerable and the less 
prejudicial, the more they are obscured and concealed,—but, on the con- 
trary, the more questionable in their effect, the more they approximate the 
actual parallelisms by fifths and the more deceptive as such they may appear 
to the ear. 

We will endeavor, for the sake of a more particular exhibition of this 


subject, to make an application of the position just assumed, to the different 
species of concealed fifths. 


§ 531, 
(a.) Interrupted by pauses. (§ 510.) 


In the first place, paraligl progressions by fifths which are wterrupted by 
rests, and which, accordingly, appear as such only by conceiving the rests 
to be absent, will not, on account of these interrupting pauses, appear so 
definitely and strikingly to be parallelisms by fifths, as they would if they 
proceeded in an unbroken series; and this effect will be produced in a 
greater degree, according as the interruption by rests is the more consider- 
able, and the succession is thus rendered the less immediate. 

For this reason, in fig. 967, p. 725, for example, especially if the hold be 
continued rather long, the ear will scarcely be able to perceive the fifths, — 
and still less the fifths which occur between the first and the middle voices 
of fig. 968, p. 725. ‘Those which occur in fig. 964, p. 725, especially to- 
wards the end of the example, separated as they are only by less consider- 
able pauses, would, it is true, be perceived. —(The example in fig. 965 2, 
p. 725, needs no vindication by the small rests, but has already been vindi- 
cated in § 526, and could not, even if the pauses were not present, as, for 
example, in k, be called a case of forbidden progression by fifths.) 


§ 532. 
(b.) Harpeggiate fifths. (§ 511.) 


For a like reason also, those parallel progressions by fifths which appear 
as such only in consequence of so carrying a voice as to make it represent 
harpeggiately two voices, as in fig. 969 1, k, 1, p. 725, are not ordinarily so 
offensive as an actual parallelism of fifths between two real voices. One 
can, it is true, conceive to himself two voices ini running parallel to each 
other in fifths, as in k and Z; but still these are not two actual voices, but, 
so to speak, only an imagined two voices, and hence such a parallelism in 
fifths is not entirely so striking and tangible as would be that of two real 
voices running parallel to each other by fifths. These Progressions by fifths 
are of course offensive to the ear only when the movement of the harpeg- 
giate voice appears very definitely and decidedly as a harpeggiate repre- 
sentation of two voices proceeding parallel “to~each other by fifths;— and, 
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on the contrary, such a carriage of a voice is much less offensive when the 
voice appears to the ear less asa harpeggiate expression of two voices, 
than as only a mere melody. — Thus, for example, fig. 974, 2, p. 726, is 
certainly quite unexceptionable, since, as every one perceives, the ear is 
more inclined to follow the thread of the melody of the upper voice as the 
melody of a single voice, than to take it as a harpeggiate representation of 
three voices running parallel to one another, as in k.—So also fig. 976 i, p. 
726, does not sound at all as if it contained parallel progressions by fifths; 
but in/, on the contrary, one distinctly feels the harpeggiate character of 
the progression and consequently the parallelism by fifths. 

In like manner, those parallels in fifths which cease to be such whenever the 
passage is regarded as a harpeggiale progression (§ 512,) must always be so 
much the less prejudicial, as the passage appears the more definitely to be 
a harpegegiate progression. ‘Thus, for example, the passage in fig. 977 m, 
p. 727, is less exceptionable, than the one in 1. 


§ 533. 
(c.) Accent fifths. (§ 513.) 


Those parallel progressions by fifths which one as it were imagines to exist, 
only because he conceives none but the specially emphasised notes to be pres- 
ent, leaving the others all out of the account, asif having no existence 
in the piece,—are likewise perceptibly repulsive only when such particularly 
accented notes are rendered very perceptibly prominent, and the other tones 
are thrown very much into the shade. ‘Therefore, it was remarked in § 513 
above referred to, that, in fig. 971 k, p. 726, the progression from the second 
to the third quarter-note sounds more as if it involved prohibited fifths, than 
it does in 2;—and, for a like reason, the hidden consecutive fifths are more 
perceptible in fig. 979 k, p. 728, than they are in 2. 


§ 534, 


(0.) Fifths concealed by transition-tones. (§ 514.) 


Those parallels by fifths, moreover, which are masked by inserted transi- 
tion-tones and are as it were bent out of the truly parallel course (§ 514,) 
are always less offensive than open parallels. Consequently, fig. 981, p. 
728, is always less repulsive, than fig. 938, p. 720;—fig. 9847, p. 729, less 
than k,—and fig. 985, p. 729, less than fig. 975 p. 726 


§ 535. 
(e.) Fifths by the crossing of voices. (§§ 515 & 516.) 


For the same reason, also, those parallelisms by fifths which appear to 
be such only in consequence of the fact that one does not observe the cross- 
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ing of iwo voices and confounds their thread (§ 515,) are perceptibly repul- 
sive only in cases where the ear can easily confound the threads of the 
crossing voices. On the other hand, so soon as the threads of the crossing 
voices render themselves sufficiently prominent and distinct, those succes- 
sions which one can imagine to be parallel progressions by fifths only when 
he apprehends the crossing voices as not crossing each other, cease to in- 
volve any perceptible ill sounding parallelisms by fifths. Thus, for example, 
the passage in fig. 987 i, p. 731, although it exhibits parallel progressions in 
fifths, provided one considers it merely according to the notes, as in k, with- 
out any regard to the threads of the voices, stillis not to be regarded as a 
faulty and ill sounding parallelism by fifths. The same may be said of the 
passage in fig. 527, p. 128. (§ 5.) 

And, on the contrary, fifths which, like those, for example, in fig. 989 4, p. 
732, are disguised by the crossing of one voice over another and which ac- 
cordingly are never free from parallelisms by fifths except when one imagines 
the voices not to cross each other (§ 516,) but which become perceptibly 
prominent as soon as one observes the crossing of voices,—these fifths, I 
say, are, onthe contrary, so much the more striking and perceptible, the 
more definite and distinct the threads of the voices which cross each other 
are made, and the more perceptible the crossing of the voices becomes. 
Consequently, in fig. 989 1, p. 732, if the upper voice were to be executed, 
say, by a violin, and the two under voices by wind instruments, the fifths 
between the Base and the middle voice would become very perceptible; but 
far less so, if, say, the two upper voices were to be performed on the piano- 
forte, in which case one would far sooner perceive the passage as it is in k. 


ay 


§ 536. 


(f.) Inserted fifths. (§ 517.) 


Mere inserted fifths (§517,) moreover, it is easy to understand, do not 
sound so ill as actual fifths,—for the very natural reason that they do not 
in fact really constitue parallelisms by fifths, and, after all, the parallelism 
of fifths in such progressions lies wholly in the imagination. Hence it is 
indeed true, that even such fifths, though in a measure feigned and unreal, 
yet, often sound really ill,—as, for example, in fig. 993 4, p. 732, where 
they occur in the outer voices (not in a middle yoice, as in I,)—as also 
in fig. 995, p. 733.—But it is equally certain that a sound ear can find 
nothing objectionable in such passages as occur in figs. 9907, 991 i, 992 i, 
993 1, and 994, pp. 732 & 733, or even in figs. 996 and 997, p. 734; and it is 
unfortunate, (for the sake of the consistency commended in § 518,) that 
Schicht* considers himself under necessity of designating such progressions 
as those in fig. 997%, k, 1, p. 734, by the terms ‘‘not allowed”, ‘‘faulty’’, and 


‘‘not good.’’ 


¢ 


* in Seinem § 9. 
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REMARK. 


A striking contrariety, again, generally prevails among our theorists on the question of the 
admissibility or inadmissibility of inserted fifths,—a contrariety which doubtless arises 
again from the fact that the admissibility or faultiness which each individual may have dis- 
covered in a single case or in a few cases is at once rashly made the basis of a rule for 
all cases. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

Vogler,* for example, allows these concealed fifths without the slightest hesitation.— 
Henry Montan Berton,t on the contrary, in the most determined manner, forbids the pro- 
gressions which occur in figs. 991 and 992, p. 732, as concealed progressions by fifths,— 
while he, again, politely (polimeni) approves of such cases as the following 
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‘* by licence’? (‘‘par licence ’’—‘‘ with your permission, according to your good plea- 
sure’’) and indeed as ‘‘a licence which it is necessary to permit whenever a good effect will 
justify it’? (‘‘licence qu’il ne faut se permettre que lors qu’un grand effet peut la justi- 
fier.’?) Thus we here learn, that there is a rule of beauty whose violation may be of 
finer effect than its observance.—He should also have told his disciples, when such a viola- 
tion of the rule produces a ‘‘fine effect’? (grand effet.—) 


§ 537. 
(g-) Fifths by contrary movement. (§ 519.) 


Likewise, for the reason mentioned in § 523, fifths in the contrary movement 
(§ 519) are not usually so offensive as they are in the direct and actually 
parallel movement,—and sometimes indeed they are entirely without fault. 
Thus, for example, the passage from Figaro (Com. § 519) in fig. 999, p. 
735, has never been suspected to sound ill by any body, although a really 
sharp-sighted hunter of consecutive fifths might, perhaps, in addition to the 
fifths of the contrary movement, between the upper voice and the Base, 
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easily descry also concealed fifths between the first and the third voices, 
from the second to the third chord, 
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and also a couple more of fifths in the contrary movement between the sec- 
ond and the third measures. 
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* in seiner Tonwissenschaft und Tonsetzkunst, S. 65, § 55 der Tonsetzkunst. 
+ in his Traité. 
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§ 538. 
().) Ear fifths, (§ 520.) 


As it respects the so called ear fifths (§ 520,) it is not to be denied, that 
the passage in fig. 1000, p. 735, really sounds ill, (and we have already 
remarked in § 245, that the harmonic succession I—1m does not produce a 
good effect in such a position;)—-but to endeavor to find the cause of this 
fact in a masked parallelism by fifths,—fig. 1000 m, p. 735,— 
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is to drive the furious persecution against every thing that has the name 
of fifths, too far. For, as the above representations show, one must distort 
the passage in fig. 1000 7, p. 735, very much indeed, before he can make it 
appear as a parallelism of fifths. 


If it be insisted upon that a reason shall be assigned, why the harmonic 
succession |—11 sounds somewhat disagreeably only in just such a position 
as that in fig 10007 p. 735, I should prefer to seek such a reason, say, in 
the fact, that the two outer voices are not here carried in such a manner as 
to form, by themselves alone, without the middle voice, a good piece of mu- 
sic (comp. § 10:) because, if the two outer voices only were present, the 
third would be wanting in the second harmony (§ 73.) . Therefore, the pas- 
sage in fig. 1000 2, cannot for this reason, sound so well as that in p, p. 735, 
where, even if the middle voice were absent, still the third would not be 
wanting in the second harmony. In like manner, one will find it difficult 
also to condemn the passage in fig. 1000 hk, p. 735, where the fundamental 
third of the harmony 11 is heard in the Base. 

The above named conjectural cause is, moreover, still farther strengthened 
by the fact that fig. 1000 x, sounds obviously better than 0. That is, in m 
the second voice attracts particular attention to itself, on account of the sus- 
pension; so that in this case the third f is by no means heard in a very insig- 
nificant secondary voice, but in a riddle voice which at the present moment 
attracts the attention of the ear particularly to itself, and which accordingly is 
not a mere insignificant secondary voice. 

My presumed axpftiation seems still farther to be strengthend by the fact 
that the infelicitous character which pertains to the passage in 4, is not to 
be found in q, p. 735. That is to say, the second harmony here is a domi- 
nant harmony, and in this it is the less necessary to place the fundamental 
third in a principal voice, inasmuch as the fundamental third is by no means 
indispensable in this harmony, but may, without impropriety, be wholly omit- 
ted. (§ 74.) 

These different considerations may, at least in some measure, serve to ex- 
plain the matter;—although I very freely acknowledge, that this explanation 
is by no means completely satisfactory. 


(g:) Closing Remark. (§ 521.) 
§ 539. 

In addition to the different circumstances adverted to, from § 524 to the 
present place, still a multitude of others might be enumerated upon which 
the admissibility or prohibition of a parallelism by fifths may depend. 

94 
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Thus it may be said in general, that the ear sometimes fails to receive a 
disagreeable impression from such parallels simply because its attention is 
directed to something else and thus is as it were diverted from the parallel 
movement of the voices. This is particularly the case sometimes, in digres- 
sive harmonic successions. ‘Thus, for example, the reason why the parallel- 
ism of two small fifths in fig. 953, p. 723, does not sound ill, lies perhaps 
chiefly in the fact that the attention of the ear is diverted from following the 
thread of the voices by the digressive modulation and is turned more to fol- 
lowing the thread of the modulation.— 

A favorable effect also seems to be produced by the digressive modulation 
in figs. 949, 950, 951, 954, and 997 m, n, &c. pp. 722, 723, 734. 

We might even say, perhaps, that, in figs. 956 and 962, pp. 723 & 724, 
the simultaneous occurrence of three tones foreign to the harmony ina 
mass, so engrosses the ear that it forgets to bestow any attention upon the 
parallel movement. 

All these, and still many other circumstances, which it would be tedious 
fully to enumerate, may contribute to mitigate the ill effect of parallel pro- 
gressions by fifths; and this is obviously so much more the case, the more 
these palliative circumstances concur; so that, in fact, many parallels can- 
not be considered as in the least ill in their effect, as, for example, in figs. 
943, 960, 961, 965, 968, 985, 999, pp. 723, 725, 729, 735, and others 
which it would be superfluous here to mention. 

Whether, and under what circumstances, a parallelism by fifths may be 
considered as sufficiently palliated and free from objection, cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be very minutely and accurately defined, and the final 
decision must, after all, be submitted to the test of a cultivated musical 
ear. 


Upon the whole, I would advise every composer, in doubtful cases, 
always to avoid a parallel progression by fifths in preference to admitting tt ; 
partly because, even if it does not sound repulsively to his own ear, on his 
trying it, perhaps, on the piano-forte, it possibly may sound so to another 
ear under different circumstances,—and partly also, because he always at 
least exposes himself to the criticism of many, affected, fastidious pedants, 
even by the least exceptionable parallel progressions by fifths;—which thing, 
it is preferable, as far as possible, to avoid. 


REMARK. 


Musical authors have also felt obliged to assign a reason why parallelisms by fifths sound 
ill, and, in doing it, they have fallen into some of the strangest whims. (Comp. remark 
on § 99.) 

There are some, for example, who would derive the cause from the favorite doctrine of 
consonances and dissonances, and indeed particularly from perfect and imperfect conso- 
nances. A fifth, they say, is a perfect consonance, and two fifths, two perfect consonances 
in immediate succession, are too excessively consonant, involve too much natural agree- 
ableness of sound, and, therefore, sound ill /. . ./— 

Others teach thus: (a) two fifths in immediate succession always point to two three-fold 
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chords; ( ?—See figs. 948, 953, and 1001 i, k, 
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(8.) two different three-fold chords point to two different keys; (?—Fig. 10017, m, above 
—and (y.) therefore (?—Pray! may not two Keys, then, follow each other ? Fig. 1001 2, 
above,) two fifths in immediate succession sound ill.—This is what the gentlemen call a 
demonstration of the reason why consecutive fifths sound amiss! 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would be incredible, that a man should presume to 
proffer demonstrations of sweh a character in theoretical works of instructions, for pure 
coin! But, that it is in fact done, and even in the most modern theories, as well as in 
others, may be seen, for example, from the Elements of Harmony* by Mr. chapel-master, 
Frederick Schneider, (previous to the publication of the first edition of the third volume 
of my theory.t) Here it is,—page 52, § 146.4 

‘© If one hears two tones which stand at the distance of a large fifth from each other, 
he will involuntarily be led to construe this connection of tones’’ (sic) ‘‘as a threefold har- 
mony of the first degree of a major Key. The large third, which is wanting, is supplied 
by the ear, to wit: 


foye ye (pe) 
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This passage, as one perceives, is synonymous with the one above selected in («.), and 
here also the very first thought which presents itself, is, (0.) 


that the entire premises are strikingly untrue. In the Ser oe 
first place, as is clearly shown by the foregoing exam- — . So 
ples, there is not a word of truth in the statement that F II III 
two tones at the distance of a fifth from each other C V vI 
always point toa three-fold chord, and that two suceces~ G: i II 
sive fifths always point to two successive three-fold d Iv Vv 
chords. It is untrue, in particular, that the harmonie g ¥—~d:V 
combinations referred to, always indicate two large F. 11—d: V 


three-fold chords. Why not two small? e g. 11—111 in F-major,—or a large and a small ? 
e. g. C: V—vzi, or G: [—11,—or d: 1v—V, &e. 
But we will assume even, that two large three-fold (p.) 


chords are always indicated by two such fifths (which S85 
is by no means true,) yet it is still farther false, that two a 
successive three-fold harmonies always impress the ear D: [Via 
as being both tonic three-fold chords, as Is; since, for G: LD: ¥ 
example, the harmonic succession G&—& may be, at C: V—d: V 


one time, D: IV—V, at another, G: I—D: V. at another C: V—d: V, &c., but will 
least frequently of all be G: I—A: I! 

But even if we assume this to be true, and also let it pass as true, that, in the examples 
valerzed to, the | ear now v directly perceives the harmonic succession G: I—A; I,—also 


* Elementarbuch der Harmonie. 

+ The reference have is to a portion of the author’s work lying between § 312 and 
§ 467, this portion constituting the 3d volume of the work as originally pnblished. T'r. 

t Seite 52 im § 146 
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that this harmonic succession is faulty, and that therefore the parallelism by fifths sounds 


ill,—still, even all this being taken for granted, it (q.) tt 
would follow, that inthe subjoined example g, the “6-2 
parallelism by fifths does not sound ill, since the ear ial aes 


does not, in this case, supply the large third. 


From the foregoing examination of the fundamental principles of Mr. Schneider’s dem- 
onstration it is seen, that an edifice based on such a foundation must easily fall to ruin of 
its own accord, without the necessity of making any onset upon it. It is, namely, farther 
said, in **§ 147,’ 

‘* Two consecutive fifths may occur in the direct movement either gradually or by 
skips,”” 
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“* Now if such a fifth-step takes place gradually, as in a,b, c,d, the sudden digression 
into another Key, not standing in a sufficiently near alliance to the first, produces a repul- 
sive impression upon the ear; on this account, the consecutive fifths in c & d are still more 
harsh, because the Ieys whose fundamental tones one imagines himself to hear, stand ina 
still more remote grade of relationship, than they do in a and b.’>—(Thus Mr. Schneider, 
here again perfectly agreeing with the position assumed above at (.), supposes the above 
harmonic combinations to be exclusively tonic three-fold chords, and thus that in (a) there 
is a harmonic step from C-major to D-major,—in (.), from C to B),—in (c.), from C 
to D>, &c! and, in coincidence with the above position (y.), he also farther assumes, that 
such digressions are forbidden digressions, and therefore that the parallel progressions by 
fifths are of ill effect!—) ‘The skipping successions of fifths in (e.) and (/.) are alto- 
gether less disagreeable to the ear, inasmuch as the Keys of which one conceives himself 
to hear the fundamental tones’’ (tonic harmonies) ‘‘stand in the nearest grade of relation- 
ship;’’— (?) —‘‘ but not so the fifths in (g.) and (h.)’’—(Now the whole thing depends 
upon circumstances, and hence, how such examples sound in the present case, entirely 
without the third, and out of all connection, is of no manner of importance as it respects 
the cause of the faultiness of their progressions. )—-But such equal skips of chords (we as- 
sume, namely, that the ear takes all these fifths to be three-fold chords, )’’—(and therein 
lies the so oft-repeated great mistake!)—‘‘are also, according to the remark in § 143, as 
much as possible to be avoided; consequently, it is easy to see, why the fifths in (e.) and 
(f.) should be avoided.’’—In the remark referred to is found onfy: ‘* Such a like progres- 
sion_of all the voices together upward or downward always exhibits also an air of stiffness 
and awkwardness.’’)— 


Finally, according to § 150, a proof that the causes of the faultiness of parallel progres- 
sions by fifths which [causes] are adduced in § 147, are not only the true, but even the 
‘‘only ones,”” is Ae to lie in the fact that the Paik fig. (a.) 
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sounds badly, but not fig. (b.),—and fig. (c.) still better.—Such an argument, (not to men- 
tion, for brevity’s sake, many others,) needs no refutation, for the very good reason that in 
fact one of the examples sounds as miserably as the other, though fig. (a.) may, perhaps, 
be a little more repulsive on account of its committing an offence against the principles ex- 
hibited in our § 339. See also §§ 524 and 539. 


J 
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It would be easy, in few words, to point out a ‘multitude of other incongruities to which 
the afore-named mode of explanation would, if adopted, necessarily lead; as, for instance, 


that if one were to assume the cause (0.) 9- _ of the ill effect of the following 
. . . ; \ ive al aro Re Ps 

example (0.) to lie in the succession yeaa of the two three-fold harmonies G& 

and @, whether that succession be Y= ideal or actual, then of course a 


like ill effect would exhibit itself also in 
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that the whole demonstration, in general, even if its assumptions were materially cor- 
rect, would prove a great deal too much, and, in doing so, would fail altogether to prove 
what it is intended to prove; for, on the one hand, it admits of the inference that every 


succession of two harmonic combinations, in the first of which occur, for example, the tones g 


and d, and in the second the tones a and e, would be faulty, and accordingly, the above fig. 
(7) also would be a faulty progression by fifths— ; while, on the other hand, it assigns no 
cause whatever, why two such harmonic combinations sound ill only when the two fifths 
follow each other in the direct or parallel movement, which happens to be just the thing 
and the only thing to be proved,—&c., &c. —!! 

It is here again perceived, to what it leads, if one feels himself obliged always to assume 
the air of knowing the cause of everything, even if he really knowsnothingat all about it. 

Moreover, as it respects the phantom, called ‘* harmonic skip’’ [‘* Harmonieensprung’’], 
which, as we have heard, is likewise employed as an ingredient [ingrediens] for demon- 
strating the cause of the prohibition of consecutive fifths, (Comp. Turck’s Guide to Thor- 
ough Base*. § 55, remark,) —it would, after what has been said in remark on § 496, be an 
idle waste of time to squander another word upon such unmeaning gibberish. 


(C) MEANS OF AVOIDING PARALLELISMS BY FIFTHS. 
§ 540. 


In addition to all that has thus far been said, it still remains to us now to 
give some hints upon the method of avoiding disagreeable parallel progres- 
sions by fifths. (See figs. 933—1001, pp. 719—747.) 

This can most easily be done, for the most part, by mutually wmverting the 
two voices which run parallel to each other, thus converting the upper voice 
into the under, and viee versa. By this means the parallels by fifths are 
changed into parallels by fourths, which latter are usually less disagreeable 
in their effect than the former. Thus we can remove the two-fold parallel- 
ism of fifths in fig. 937%, p. 720, for example, by giving the harmony such 
a position as is found in &.—In like manner we can, in fig. 939, p. 721, in- 
vert merely the two upper voices, as in k.—So likewise the fifths in fig. 9337, 
p. 719, at least in part, admit of being changed into fourths as in m.—The 
passage in fig. 948, p. 722, would not admit of being improved in this way, 
as is apparent from k, for it would then be as in J. (§ 503.) Nor would the 
passage in fig. 946, p. 722, sound much better by having its fifths changed 
into fourths, as in fig. 947, p. 722. Fig, 962, p. 724, on the contrary, would 
always be less exceptionable in the position which it has in k, than in that 
which is found in 1. 
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Another means of avoiding parallelisms of fifths consists in entirely chang= 
ing the course of the one or the other of the two voices. Thus, the faulty pas- 
sage exhibited in fig. 933%, p. 719, would admit of being materially im- 
proved by altering the two under voices, say, as in m,—or the upper voices 
as in 0,—or even as in p and q, where entirely different harmonies inciden- 
tally appear. 

In like manner, such parallelisms by fifths as occur in fig. 937 2, p. 720, 
may be avoided by altering the carriage of one voice, as inm, or n, &c. 

Ina similar way we can remove the parallelism of fifths in fig. 942 2, 
p. 721, so far as we find them repulsive, by altering the passage as in k, 1, 
or 1m. 

It must not, moreover, be overlooked, that in the examples thus improved 
in figs. 937 m &c., and 942 m, pp. 720 & 721, at least concealed fifths may 
always be traced out,—which, however, are not here of ill effect. 


§ 542. 


If we either cannot or will not apply the expedients which have been 
mentioned in the foregoing sections, we must content ourselves with merely 
concealing or alleviating as much as possible the parallel progressions of fifths, 
that is, with removing them as much as possible from the attention of the 
ear and with changing the open fifths, where it can be done, into concealed. 
A sufficient guide to this is furnished by §§ 525, 530—537, and hence it is 
now necessary only to quote a few examples. 

It is evident from what has been said in § 525, that the comparatively ill 
sounding passage in fig. 993 i, p. 732, admits of being materially improved 
by transferring the concealed fifths from their situation between the two 
outer voices to one involving atleast one of the less conspicuous middle or 
otherwise secondary voices, and thereby, as it were} concealing them, as 
in 

The disagreeable effect of a parallel progression by fifths often admits of 
being removed also by changing these fifths into the less offensive harpeggi- 
ate fifths. Accordingly, the very ill sounding passage exhibited above in fig. 
936, p. 720, may be considered as somewhat improved, if it be altered as in 
fig. 969 2, p. 725, or, still better, as in fig. 972 i, k, p. 726; on which account, 
even Kirnberger* describes such passages as that in fig. 972 7, and also 
that in fig. 971 7, p. 726, as free from fault.—So also the passage in fig. 939,. 
p- 721, appears better in such a form as is found in fig 975, p. 726, and cer- 
tainly quite unexceptionable if the consecutive parallels of the upper voices 
be in some measure removed by intermediate tones foreign to the harmony, 
as in fig. 985, p. 729. 


———————————————————_—_—_—_—_—_— 
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Thus even Kirnberger* considers the fifths in fig. 938, p. 720, as suffi- 
ciently concealed by the tones foreign to the harmony in fig. 981 k. p. 728. 

An example showing how a parallelism by fifths may be, not so much con- * 
cealed, as rather converted into mere imagined fifths, by the crossing of 
voices, is shown by the above passages in fig. 987 2 and k, p. 731, since the 
parallelism of fifths which appears in the latter almost entirely disappears, 
if we make the voices cross each other as ini, so far at least as the one 
voice is perceptibly distinct from the other.—Kirnberger gives this example 
as one that is entirely unexceptionable. 


§ 543. 


But if these mitigating expedients do not admit of being applied, or if they 
are not adequate to the entire removal of the disagreeable effect produced 
by the parallelism of fifths, no other course remains but to abandon alto- 
gether the musical thought which involves such an infelicity, and to substi- 
tute an entirely different one in its place 


te a. 
(D.) THE REGISTER OF FIFTHS IN THE ORGAN. 


§ 544, 

I cannot here deny myself the opportunity of calling the attention of my 
readers to a peculiar phenomenon, which seems to nullify the whole prohibition 
of parallelisms by fifths. 

That is to say, there is (as already mentioned in the remark on §IV) a 
peculiar arrangement in the organ — namely, the register of fifths — where- 
by, by striking any individual key, we are made to hear, in addition to the 
tone appropriate to that key, also at the same time its large fifth (or double 
fifth — twelfth, &c.;) as, for example, on striking the G-key, we hear, be- 


sides the tone G, at the same time also the tone d, d, or d,— on striking the 
A-key, we hear likewise the tone e, e, e; &c.— and in connection with the 


B-key, also the tone f#, f#, or f#, &c., so that if we strike the keys G, A, 
B, c in immediate succession, -we are made to hear, in addition to these 
tones, likewise the fifths of these with them, as is shown by the points in fig. 
1002 2 and k: 


(Fig. 1002. i.) (k.) weieamtes 
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Thus it is seen, that the register of fifths produces an unbroken series of 
parallels by fifths, and we very justly feel surprised, that an intolerably ill 
effect is not constantly experienced therefrom. 

The case. becomes entirely unaccountable when we learn still fur- 
——— 
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ther, that, besides this register of fifths, there is also another register of 
thirds, (the two, taken together, being called also mixed registers,) which 
- causes us to hear, in connection with every tone that is struck, likewise its 
normally pure large third (double or triple third,) as in fig. 1002 I, p. 751, 
so that, by virtue of the register of fifths and the register of thirds, we may 


on striking, say, the keys c gbbe, hear all those tones together which are 
pointed out in the remark on § LV, p. 15. 

It would not in fact be easy to comprehend how it comes about, that our 
auditory nerves can bear such music!, did not the remark made on § IV help 
us out the difficulty by assuring us that such registers of fifths never sound 
otherwise than ill, except when —they are not heard. This remark, whose 
truth no one, on making an experiment, will be able to evade, at once saves 
us the trouble of seeking farther and who knows how learned reasons and 
explanations why such registers of thirds and fifths are not painful to our 
ear. So much at least as this is settled thereby, namely that the register of 
fifths in the organ does not conflict with the doctrine of the ill effect of per- 
ceptible parallel progressions by fifths; and hence Vogler* has justly 
observed that he would not be afraid to let a tenor-viol proceed in a parallel- 
ism of pure fifths with the Base voice throughout an entire piece of full- 

voiced music. He is certainly quite right, so long as his Tenor-viol is not 
heard. 

[ have written more extensively on this subject in Ersch’s Encyclopedia, 
under the article—— Accessory tones [Beiténe.|{ (Comp. remark on § IV.) 


oh 


DIVISION VI. 
_—_——— 
PARALLELISMS BY SIXTHS. 


§ 545. 


In relation to parallel progressions by sixths, which are properly nothing 
else than inverted parallelisms by thirds, it is of course necessary only to 
say the same that has already been said in relation to thirds. 

A particular species of parallel progressions by sixths is to be found in 
such third-sixth series as are mentioned in § 504. 


DIVISION VII. 
ER oe Ne at 


PARALLELISMS BY SEVENTHS. 
§ 546. 


In respect to parallel progressions by sevenths, several examples of which 
are found below, there is likewise not much to be said in addition to what 
has already been remarked in relation to parallelisms by seconds, of which 
latter the sevenths are only inversions. 

——————_—_—_—_—_ 
* in s. Handbuch der Harmonielehre, S. 63. 


+ in der Ersch’s chen Encyclopadie, in 8 Bd. Art- Beitone. 
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It should be observed, however, that sevenths often sound better than 
seconds, as is shown by a comparison of fig. 1003/ with fig. 1003 m;— and 
our ear has already, as it were, become accustomed to many species of pro- 
gressions by sevenths,— as, for example, to such as occur in fig. 1004, 
below: 


(Fig. 1004.) 
See Sees 
Niet | FON Tad le SA I 9 #6— oT 


DIVISION VIII. 
———— 
PARALLELISM BY OCTAVES. 


§ 547, 


Musical writers have made the doctrine of the parallel progression of two 
voices in octaves, under the name of forbidden octaves, as notorious as that 
of prohibited fifths. We will, however, abbreviate the treatment of it, at 
least to some extent, by availing ourselves of references to much that has 
already been said on the subject of forbidden fifths. 


(A) ENUMERATION OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF OCTAVE PARALLELS. 


(1.) Proper, actual or open octave parallels. 
§ 548. 
In parallelisms by octaves, also, we have the distinction of proper or open, 


and of concealed or imaginary. 
Proper or open parallels by octaves are found in fig. 1005, 
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between the upper voice and the Base. — Octaves in not strictly parallel 
movement may be seen in fig. 1007: 


(Fig. 1007.) 
| 1 _p- 
-@- @ Ha 
bila, oe oa eee 
Snes Se eee 
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ma me 7 | —— Ps 
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(2.) Improper or concealed parallels by octaves. 
s 
§ 549. 
(a.) Separated by pauses. 


Besides such open octaves, the ear sometimes perceives some, where, to 
the eye and according to the notes, there’ are none, as, for example, in the 
following passage, in case the rests be conceived to be absent: 


(Fig. 1008. 
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The case is the same in figs. 1006 and 1009: 
wee ‘nal 
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(Fig. 1009. i.) Pitre, Cole (k.) —~—— 
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So likewise the passage in fig 1010, already referred to, contains, in addi- 
tion to the consecutive fifths, separated by rests, also the same species of 


soncealed octaves,— 
(Fig. 1010.) BEETHOVEN. 
a ds 
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8. 
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and the same are found also in fig. 1011,— 
(Fig. 1011.) 


ig 0 er 
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as also in fig. 1012: 


Pi ee 2 Ree Te 
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§ 550. 


(b.) Harpeggiate octaves. 


Octave parallels by the harpeggiate progression of a voice are found in 
the following examples, fig. 1013 7, (already quoted as broken parallels in 
fifths, ) 
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gOS) calls ak) aohael annie 
=== ae ee oe 
ee eae ts ee 
Bh eee ve 
Fees ae er et wt can 
meee epee PEER EES 


between the upper voice and the second Base note of each measure: simi- 
lar progressions are found also in k: 


Fone. |, (eis 

(Fig. 1013 k.) a D c 
ire ato yas b pat <b! ¢ 
ta Jatt oo..tb, 1, 


The same species of concealed octaves may be recognized also in figs. 
1014, 1015, and 1016; 


as 1014.) (Fig. 1015.) (Fig. Ne: ) ) ‘Leuba haat 
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to wit: (Fig. 1014,) ¢ |" 
Cc 


ale D BCshoe 
oot eae PS rears 
(Fig. 1015.) a b c (Hig..1016)o> <a .d.. b ie 
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(Haale of Raa) 
Several such octave parallels are found also in fig. 1018 7, as the brackets 
show: 
(Fig. 1018. i.) (k.) HUMMEL’s mass. 1. (1.) 
tC are ! | | 
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Comp. k and l. 


On the contrary, there are passages, again, which, considered merely ac- 
cording to the notes, seem indeed to contain open parallels by octaves, but 
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which cease to do so, in case the passage is regarded as harpeggiate pro- 
gression. In the following passage in fig. 1019 2, 


(Fig. 1019. i.) (k. 
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the eye, it is true, provided we regard the passage directly according to the 
notes, perceives open progressions by octaves. But these disappear, if we 
look upon the upper voice as a harpeggiate representation of two voices, as 
inkorl. (Comp. § 512.) It would be still more unequivocal as it is in m 
or n.— So likewise fig. 1020 2, 


(Fig. 1020. 7.) ~ (l.) VOGLER. 
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admits of being regarded as a harpeggiate progression, as in k, where ac- 
cordingly, no octave parallel would be present. 


§ 551. 


(c.) Accent octaves. 


The ear often perceives octave parallels between tones rendered promi- 
nent by the accent or emphasis (Comp. § 513;) for example, in fig. 1021 4, k, 
I, m, and in fig. 1022, from the second to the third measure between the 
Base and the upper voice: 

Fig. 1021.4.) (Kk. l. m.) - 
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§ 552. 


(d.) Octave parallels concealed by transition-tones. 


Octave parallels sometimes occur concealed by transition-tones, as e. g. 
fig. 1023: 
(Fig. 1023.) 
DES 
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Similar octaves, imperfectly concealed by short tones foreign to the har- 
mony, are found in figs. 1024 and 1026: 


(Fi. 1024.) (Fig. 1026.) 
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— The parallel in fig. 1025, ; 


EEE ee ” —--s 9 __ ——— 
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(Fig. “svat end” (4) (™) | pbs (7-) ~ ) @) (7) 
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is Te oeuilod by a more important tone foreign to the harmony. 
In the following passage also, fig. 1017 2, 


Fig. agit Sit hi (k.) (L.) {7} (n.) HAYDN. 
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- Ge | 
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provided one conceives the ae ee Base voice not to be such, but as it 
is in k, he will perceive concealed harpeggiate octaves between ‘the outer 
voices. 


‘SAORI RK 2 
d c Cc b 
c B 
laa rane ASE acme 


which are merely forced a little from the parallel course by the transition 


tones dandc inserted in the upper voice, but are still sufficiently percepti- 
ble to the ear, inasmuch as sucha carriage of the outer voices at once 
strongly rerminde one that the parallels would be open, provided the transi- 
tion-tones were considered to be absent, asin l. The parallels would be still 
more perceptible in m and n, than they are in 1. 


§ 553. 
(e.) Octaves by the crossing of voices. 


That many octave parallels, only imperfectly avoided-by the crossing of 
two voices, are sometimes perceived as actual parallels, may be seen from 
the passage in fig. 1027, already referred to in § 515, to wit: 


(Fig. 1027.) 
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VCLLO. 2 Comp. fig. 988. p. 730. 
— And so also in fig. 1028 i, 
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(Fig. pd i.) 
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wheré in fact no voice seems parallel to another, still, one may, by merely 
«comparing the series of the upper tones with that of the lower, discover par- 
allels by octaves, as is shown by k. 

If, in this example, octave parallels exhibit themselves in proportion as 
one imagines the crossing voices not to cross each other; we likewise some- 
times find, on the other hand, that two voices, really running parallel to each 
other in open octaves, are sometimes so concealed bya third voice which crosses 
one of the former, that the ear scarcely, even if at all, perceives the octaves. 
Thus, for example, in fig. 1029 2, 

(Fig. 1029. i.) (k.) 
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th aed , 
the second voice in itself proceeds in octaves with the Base; (and, besides, 
the third voice also in fifths;) but the upper voice, which crosses the middle 
voice, gives the passage such an appearance as is exhibited in k; so that, by 
disregarding the crossing of voices and viewing the example simply accord- 
ing to the notes, one perceives neither octaves nor fifths. 


In like manner, the octave parallelism of the upper voice with the Base 
in fig. 1020 2, p. 757, is concealed by the fact that the latter is crossed by 
the tenor, whereby the case assumes, in some measure, the appearance: 
which is exhibited in J. 


§ 554, 


(f.) Inserted octaves. 
The teachers of musical composition, moreover, will not allow us to em- 
ploy even one single octave in the direct movement, and hence find a con- 
cealed transgression of the interdict in such passages as the following, 


(Fig. 1030.4.) (k. (2) 
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inasmuch as they, in idea, insert the tones c B and A between the skip of 
the Base from d to G, as in k, (comp. § 517.)—JIn this sense, we find con- 
cealed octaves also in fig. 1031,— 


(Fig. 1031.7.) (k.) (1.) 
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asi a 
as also in the second measure of fig. 1034: 
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So also in fig. 1035: 


(Fig. 1035.) 
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And likewise in fig. 1036: 
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In fig 1037 also, - 
96 
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(Fig. 1037.), 
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several such concealed octave progressions discover themselves, — and an 
*inserted octave in fig. 1022, p. 758, from the second to the third measure, 
in addition to the accent octave already mentioned, to wit: 


ep 
B> Cc d eb 
os as<! 
Here, again, to be truly learned and consistent as already suggested in 
§ 518, one must also construe every direct step FRom an octave as a forbid- 
den octave parallelism, as, for, example, fig. 1032 1—~n, and fig. 1033: 


(Fig. 1032.4.)  (k.) (1.) (m.) (n.) (Fig. 1033.) 
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And, in fact, Mr. Schicht does designate the progression in fig. 1033 as 
**not allowable.’’>— 


§ 559. 
(g.) Octaves by contrary movement. 


Octaves in the contrary movement are also reckoned into the class of con- 


cealed octave parallels, as, for example, in fig. 1038, 
(Fig. 1038. 
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and so also in fig. 1009 k, p. 755. 
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(3.) More extended survey. 
§ 556. 


Since it would here likewise lead me far too much into detail, to pur- 
sue the discussion of these and other like species of concealed octaves still 
farther, I must here again relinquish the merit of completeness, (comp. 
§ 521,) and satisfy myself simply with adding a few remarks on the admissj- 
bility or prohibition of parallel progressions by octaves. 
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(B.) MERITS OF PARALLELISMS BY OCTAVES. 
§ 557. 

The case is, in general, the same with these parallelisms by octaves, as 
we have already (in §§ 522 — 539) observed it to be with forbidden Sifths. 

(1.) The parallel progression of two different voices at the distance of an 
octave frequently and indeed usually produces a disagreeable and repulsive ef- 
fect—as may be clearly enough perceived, for example, from fig. 1005, p.753. 

(2.) But, for the reasons that parallelisms by fifths often sound only a little 
disagreeably and sometimes even not at all, this is also the case with parallel- 
isms by octaves. Hence, 

(a.) Octave parallels in musical compositions having many voices, are 
the more easily passed over by the ear, (comp. § 524,) and especially 

(b.) When octave parallels fall into middle and otherwise subordinate 
voices, they are less apt to be noticed by the ear, than when they occur in 
principal voices. (Comp. § 525.) | 

(c.) But, particularly, those octaves are entirely unexceptionable which 
arise, in the case of merely doubling a voice in a higher or a lower octave, 
(§ 15, c,,) between this voice and its duplicate. The octaves in figs. 1010 
and 1011, p. 755, for example, are of this description,—as are also the open 
octaves in the first two measures of the piano-forte accompaniment in fig. 
“1006, p. 754. : 

So in an orchestra, we may, e. g. in a symphony, allow the voice of the 
violins to run an octave higher than that ofa flute. In this case, it is true, 
the flute proceeds uninterruptedly at the distance of an octave above the 
violin voice; but since it is virtually but a mere doubling of the violin voice, 
the octave progression in such a case is quite unexceptionable. ‘The flute 
voice is not to be reckoned as an independent voice, distinct from that of 
the violin, but only as one and the same voice, though on a smaller scale, 
and thus there are not in such a case two distinct voices running in octaves 
to each other.—In like manner, we often hear, and with the finest effect, a 
wind instrument playing in octaves or double octaves to a vocal part, or one 
instrument with another, as, for example, the first violin in double octaves 
to the vocal part ‘i fig. sae 
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So in an orchestra, the violoncello almost always proceeds an octave 
higher than the violono, which latter is in its own nature an octave lower 
than the violoncello,— (as does frequently also the Alto viol one octave 
higher, and sometimes, moreover, still other instruments by several octaves 
higher,—to which subject we shall again recur in the doctrine of instru- 
mentation and of which I will only quote as a single example the so called 
cymbal Base in the organ.) ‘The case is substantially the same when oc- 
taves are played with the left hand on the piano-forte, or a melody or single 
passage is performed in octaves by the right hand.—Fig. 1024, p. 758, is of 
a similar description: here the two under voices, though the one proceeds 
exclusively in quarter-notes, while the other is ornamented in its course by 
sixteenth transition-notes, still are in all essential respects to be regarded 
as virtually one doubled voice —as a lowest voice —as the Base voice.— 
The case is the same in fig. 1026, p. 758.— Likewise in fig. 1007, p. 754, 
where the violoncello voice is ornamented with the harmonically foreign 
tones f#, g#, a¥, and runs in (partly unlike) octaves above the violono voice, 
the two are to be reckoned only as one single Base voice, and so of course 
the octave parallels in this case are not to be regarded as forbidden pro- 
gressions. 

Indeed, we find entire passages, and sometimes even whole pieces of 
music, in which all the voices proceed in octaves to one another (comp. § 32,) 
and which in this case are to be considered in one sense as only one-voiced 
compositions, and are even not unfrequently marked with the ‘‘ all’ wnisono”’ 
(‘‘ i unison,’’) although such a case is not strictly in all respects a unison, 
but a unison in a subordinate sense. 

For a-similar reason we do not regard it as a case of forbidden progres- 
sion, if a vocal part, particularly a Base vocal part, runs in octaves above 
the merely accompanying proper Base voice.—It is not inadmissible even 
for a Soprano voice occasionally to proceed in octaves to the Base, and thus 
as it were for a time to represent, in a subordinate measure, a Base voice,— 
an occurrence which not unfrequently takes place in the terminations of 
phrases by the harmonic successions V’—I, or V’—1. An example of this 
kind is found in fig. 1006, p. 758. 

In all cases of this species, where two or more voices proceeding in oc- 
taves to each other are virtually one and the same, such progression is al- 
together unexceptionable, since it is not properly two different voices which 
thus proceed together. We can speak of forbidden octaves only in cases 
where two voices which are radically distinct throughout, and which must 
necessarily be so, run parallel to each other in octaves. 

It isa different case, however, when the two voices thus running par- 
allel to each other at the distance of an octave are not thus decidedly to be 
regarded as one and the same (comp. § 527,) when they do not, as in the 
examples quoted, proceed together throughout, or at least for some entire 
portion of the way, but, while they must properly be considered as in the 


main two distinct voices, still once in a while incidentally take a single step 
together in octaves, as e. g. in fig. 1040, 
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(Fig. 1040. 


where the first and the third voices are in the main two different voices, and 
yet in a single instance proceed together by octaves, as follows: 


ks amelie 
c d 
c d. 
Carhart tg 
—Fig. 1042, likewise, is to be considered as quite impure in this respect ;— 
(Fig. 1042.) 
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and even the progression A Receiit by brackets in fig. 1039, p. 763, is not 
entirely above criticism. 

(d.) All species of concealed octaves, in general, are not so offensive to 
the ear, as actual and open octaves, and are always the more tolerable and 
the less exceptionable, the more they are covered and concealed; while, on 
the contrary, they are the more unhappy in their effect, in proportion as 
they approximate the real, actual octaves, and the more illusive, as such, 
they may seem to the ear. (Comp. § 530.) 

(a.) Hence, those octave parallels which are separated by pauses (and 
which appear to the ear as such only by conceiving the rests to be absent, ) 
do not, in consequence of this interruption, impress the ear so unfavorably 
as if they proceeded in unbroken succession; and this meliorating effect is 
increased in proportion as the interruption is the more considerable and the 
succession the less immediate. (Comp. § 531.) Accordingly, in fig. 1009 
i, p. 755, the ear can perhaps scarcely perceive the octaves. 
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(b.) For the same reason, moreover, those octave parallels which ap- 
pear as such only so far as one conceives a voice to be a harpeggvate repre- 
sentation of two (§550,) are, for the most part, less offensive to the ear, than 
actual parallels by octaves. (Comp. § 532.) Thus, in fig. 10132, p. 756, 
one can easily conceive to himself two voices running parallel to each other 
by octaves, as in 72; still these are not two actual, but only two imaginary 
voices, and, consequently, the octave parallels in such a case are not so 
tangible and striking as they would be if two real voices actually thus pro- 
ceeded together in octaves. Hence, octave progressions of this species 
are of course repulsive only in cases where the movement of the harpeggiate 
voice appears very definitely and decidedly as a harpeggiate representation 
of two; and on the contrary, such a progression is much less offensive in 
cases where it appears to the ear not as a harpeggiate expression of two 
voices, but merely as a single melody. Thus, for example, the passage in 
fig. 1015, p. 756, so far as it respects the hidden octaves to be found in it, is 
rather unexceptionable, since here, as every one perceives, the ear is more 
inclined to follow the thread of the melody of the middle voice as the melody 
of a single voice, than to take it as the harpeggiate representation of two 
voices, one of which runs parallel to the Base in forbidden octaves. 

On the other hand, those octave parallels which cease to be such so soon 
as the passage is regarded as a harpeggiate progression, are always so much 
the more unexceptionable as the passage more definitely and decidedly ap- 
pears to be a harpeggiate one; thus, for example, the passage in fig. 1019 
n, p. 757, is much less exceptionable than the one in 1. 

In a similar way, the octave parallelism in fig. 1020 2, p. 757, excuses it- 
self on the ground that one might, perhaps, as already remarked in § 550, 
regard the upper voice as a harpeggiate representation of two voices, as in k. 

(€.) Those octave parallels also which one imagines to be present only 
by conceiving the tones most striking to the ear alone to be present and by 
entirely disregarding the others as if they were not present (§ 551,) are 
never perceptibly repulsive, except when these particularly accented notes 
are rendered very prominent, while the other tones which are to be struck 
intermediately between these are thrown comparatively very much into the 
shade. Those in fig. 1022, p. 758, from the second to the third measure, 
are rather perceptible. (Comp. § 533.) 

(3.) Those octave parallels also which are concealed by interposed tran- 
sition-lones and are as it were thrown out of the proper parallel course 
(§ 552,) are always less offensive than open parallels. On this ground, the 
passage in fig. 10177, p. 759, may be regarded as excusable.—The pas- 
sage in fig. 1024, p. 758, needs no such apology, inasmuch as it has already 
been vindicated in § 557, c. (Comp. § 534.) 

_ Those passages, in particular, in which, while one voice moves forward, 

the other still lingers on another tone, as in fig. 1025 i, p. 759, are still less 
offensive in cases where the first mentioned voice, without waiting for the 
last named voice to follow, as in i, proceeds directly on again, as e. g¢. ink, 
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which latter case (k.), for this very reason, sounds better than the one in i. 
The passage will become still less repulsive, if the Base, instead of pro- 
ceeding as it does in k frome as the fundamental tone of the @-chord 
toe, as the third of the same harmony, be made to go rather to some in- 
terval of a new harmony, as e. g. in J, and better still in the contrary move- 
ment, as in m, or otherwise as in n, &c., and so also in a digressive modu- 
lation, as in o—g. (Comp. § 539.) 

So likewise in fig. 1017 7%. p. 759, while the upper voice dwells on the 
tone c, the Base voice proceeds on from B to d and g#, by which means the 
concealed octaves are perceptibly meliorated; though the progression of 
the Base voice is the less effective here on account of the impression which 
one still has, that it is fundamentally a harpeggiate progression, after all, 
and thus not materially different from the example in k, and consequently, 
that in any case it involves harpeggiate octaves. 

(¢.) For the same reason, again, those octave parallels also which im- 
press the ear as such merely from the fact that it does not observe the cross- 
ing of the voices, but confounds their threads, (§ 553,) are not perceptibly 
offensive, except in cases where one can easily confound the crossing threads. 
As soon, on the contrary, as the threads of the crossing voices become suffi- 
ciently distinct, such octave successions are no longer of perceptibly ill 
effect. (Comp. § 535.) Thus e. g. the passage in fig. 1028, p. 760, al- 
though, considered merely according to the notes, as in &, it exhibits paral- 
Jel octaves between the two outer series of tones (§ 553,) still cannot be 
regarded as involving octave parallels of ill effect, since it does this only 
when one does not follow the threads of the really non-parallel voices; for, 
though it is true that the two outer series of tones are parallel, yet it is not 
true that the threads of the voices run parallel. 

Octaves, on the contrary, which are concealed by the crossing of voices 
and which of course are never otherwise than octave parallels except when 
the voices are not perceived as crossing each other (§ 553,) and which there- 
fore appear as real octaves whenever the crossing is observed, as in fig. 
1029, p. 760,— such octaves, I say, are the more striking and perceptible, 
the more distinctly the threads of the crossing voices impress the ear as 
actually crossing each other. (Comp. also fig. 1020, p. 757.) 

(£.) Likewise octaves in the direct, though not parallel, movement — in 
the converging and diverging progressions (inserted octaves, § 554,) though 
they may be as really apparent to the ear as actual octave parallels, yet 
are by no means so disagreeable in their effect; because, namely, they are 
not really octave parallels at all, and their appearanée of being so lies wholly 
in the imagination. 

It might, however, be going too far, directly and unconditionally to allow 
such octaves, (as Vogler does in his treatise on Musical Science and Mu- 
sical Composition [Tonwissenschaft und Tonsetzkunst, S. 65, §55 der Ton- 
setztkunst;})—while, on the other hand, it would be puerile to undertake to 
condemn altogether such passages as the one in fig. 1032 1, k, 1, p. 762,— 


(§ 554.) 
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(§.) Octaves in the contrary motion, moreover, are not usually so offea 
sive to the ear as they are in the direct parallel movement. ‘The passage 
in fig. 1009 k, p, 755, will always produce a better effect, than that in 1,— 
and the example in fig. 1020, p. 757, would be quite unexceptionable, if the 


tone d were employed in the second measure of the Base, instead of d. 

(e.) Thus it is perceived, that, in relation to the admissikility or inad- 
missibility of octave parallels, as was previously (in § 539) observed in rela- 
tion to parallelisms by fifths, very much depends upon circumstances, and that, 
therefore, the ear is here also the supreme arbiter. Besides, it is well in 
this instance, likewise, in doubtful cases, fo avoid every thing that is of a 
suspicious character, 1. e. every carriage of voices which has the aspect of 
forbidden octaves, rather than to venture upon a. ‘Thus, for example, it is 
better to write as in fig. 1009 k, p. 755, than as in 1,—as in fig. 1025 k 
and J, p. 759, than as int, &c.; — better as in figs. 1030 / and 1031 J, pp. 
760, and 761, than as in 2. 


(C.) MetuHop or AVOIDING OCTAVE PARALLELS. 
1 § 558. 


The various expedients for avoiding forbidden parallelisms of octaves are 
essentially the same as those which have already been pointed out in §§ 540 
—543 as means for avuiding parallel progressions by fifths. For the sake 
of saving an undue copiousness and detail, I must leave it to my readers to 
make the application themselves. (Only it is to be observed, that the inver- 
sion recommended for the avoidance of fifths can of course render no ser- 
vice here.) (See § XLIV.)—Moreover, examples of the avoidance of ill 
sounding octave parallels have in numerous instances already been adduced. 

It is to be observed, in particular, that, (as was incidentally suggested in 
§ 70,) the doubling of intervals which tend to move in a particular direction 
($8 313 and 317) may easily give occasion to faulty parallelisms by octaves. 
If for example, in fig. 1041, p. 765, we were to double the seventh of the 
second harmony, i. e. employ it in éwo voices at once, say as in k, both of 
these voices would, on taking a harmonic step, require to proceed from f to 
e; and if they were to do this, they would of course run parallel to each 
other in octaves; or, if they were not allowed to proceed thus, one of them 
would, as a matter of course, necessarily proceed otherwise than from f to 
e and accordingly otherwise than it should properly proceed,—e. g. the up- 
per voice, instead of passing from fto e, would go—say from f to g, as in J, 
which progression would not be very particularly smooth and flowing, (to 
say nothing of the consecutive fifths between the upper voices,)—or, other- 


wise, the upper voice must be made to skip from f toc as in m, or the Base 
voice from f toc, as inn, &c.;—exclusively progressions which are but 
poorly adapted, as one’s ear readily perceives, to a voice that strikes a sev- 
enth! . Hence it is seen, why we should usually endeavor to avoid the doub- 
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ling of such a species of interval,—it is, namely, because, by doubling 
such an interval, one easily falls into the dilemma of either being obliged, 
in the next harmonic step, to carry a voice contrary to its nature, as in m 
and n, or else to incur the evil of octave parallels, as in k. (Comp. § 70.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


HINTS TO PRACTICAL EXERCISE IN THE ART OF PURE 
COMPOSITION. 


Here, at the end of the Theory of Pure Composition, I would once more, 
as I have already several times done in the previous parts of this work, offer 
my readers the hand, to accompany them a short distance in the practical use 
of what has been taught, with a view to point out and smooth the way in 
which, by a practical application of the information acquired from the Theo- 
ry, they must finally arrive at the capacity to actually construct a musical 
composition conformably to the rules of the art. 

In order that such exercises shall be adapted to their object, they must 
proceed, according toa methodical plan, from the more simple to the more 
complicated, from the more easy to the more difficult, from tasks in which 
most is already furnished to their hands, so that they have only a little left 
them to do, and of course have only a small chance to do amiss, to tasks in 
which they have much, and, at last, even everything, committed to their 
own agency. 

With this view, I propose the following course in the form of practical 
lessons or problems. 


DIVISION I. 


TO ONE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, TO COMPOSE ONE OR MORE OTHERS, 
/ 


§ 559. 


This form of problems shall furnish us the first opportunity to apply the 
principles with which we have become acquainted for the carriage of voices. 

They are in part what have heretofore been known under the name of 
contrapunlic exercises. 

According to the common usage hitherto, the only exercise in pure com- 
position which the teacher prescribed to his pupils, consisted in his writing 
’ down for them some voice, or melody, to which they were at one time to 
supply one other higher or lower voice, and at another time several,—at 
one time in like movement, and at another in unlike,—at one time with the 
interweaving of transition-tones, and at another without, etc. This exer- 
cise was called (simple or single) counterpoint, because it consists substan- 
tially in setting against [opposite to] a given voice or series of notes, of 
points, one or more other voices or series of notes or points,—and thus point 
against point (puncta contra puncta. ) 

The given voice in such exercise —the voice which remains unaltered, is 
ealled the fixed or firm voice, the fixed melody or air, the cantus firmus,— 
and in contra-distinction from this, the voices which are to be set to it are 
called the counterpoint. 

97 
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We will undertake such contrapuntie exercises according to a somewhat 
more comprehensive plan, and, in order at the same time to lighten the 
labor as much as possible, we will proceed in the following manner. 

We will take some given piece of music, copy it, but leave out some one 
of the voices of which it consists in the original, and then attempt to com- 
plete it again from our own ideas. 

And in order to render these exercises as variegated as possible, we will 
exercise such omission and re-completion at one time on middle voices, at 
another on upper voices, and still at another on Base voices. 

We will next supply a suppressed upper voice, say by a new middle or 
Base voice, and vice versa. 

Afterwards we will attempt to reject and re-supply two voices at once,— 
then still more, so that finally only a single given voice remains (a single 
cantus firmus. ) 

One may also try to compose, in the place of one suppressed voice, two, 
or even several others,— or again the reverse,— and thus to re-construct a 
given piece of music into one with more or fewer voices. 

We will take for our example the four-voiced composition in fig. 1043 2, 
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transcribe it, leaving out one voice—say the Bases as in at LTO, i then 
attempt again to supply this deficient voice. This saab Fe may be 
made again just as it was in?z, or it may be made otherwise,—e. g. say as 
in 1,—&c. 

Or, we will write the passage in z with the omission of the third voice, as 
in m, p. 770, and then add another third voice —say as in n, p. 770, —or 
otherwise .— 

Or, we will leave out the Base voice and the upper voice, as in o, and 
write two new voices in their stead, as in p above. 

Or, we will leave out the Base voice, and write, instead of it, a new and 
higher upper voice, as in q. 

The two middle voices of 7, are left out in vr, and their place is supplied 
by one middle voice. 

All three upper voices are left out ins, and two others are substituted 
for them.— 

Only the upper voice of 7 is retained int, but it is put two octaves lower 
- and three new upper voices are given to it — 

Only the third voice of i is retained in uw, and, instead of the three others 
which are suppressed, only one new Base voice is supplied. 

Moreover, we will select, for our firsi exercises, those scraps of music under 
which the fundamental harmonies are noted.—It is easy to conjecture, how 
important and welcome such indications of the fundamental harmonies must 
be in contrapuntic exercises, and indeed they are the more important, the 
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fewer voices are given, and hence the most important of all when only one 
single voice is given, or, in other words, when voices are to be set to a 
single cantus firmus. That is to say, if several voices are given, these, for 
the most part, point out, with sufficient distinctness, the fundamental har- 
mony, and hence if the web of voices is again to be filled up, the fundamen- 
tal harmonies and harmonic successions requisite therefor are sufficiently 
indicated by the voices which are already given, and thus we are saved the | 
trouble of originally choosing these, and therewith all the care of selecting 
good and pleasing harmonic successions, and the whole danger of violating 
the laws for the carriage of voices.—But all this is otherwise, when only a 
few voices are given, or perhaps merely one. If, for example, in fig. 1044, 
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only one of the voices is rejected, say the second, the third, or the fourth, 
still the fundamental harmony is always sufficiently obvious from the re- 
maining voices. Indeed this is the case, even if all three of the above 
named voices are suppressed.—But the case is otherwise, if all the voices 
of this example are stricken out except the second. ‘The unpracticed pupil 
will, in such a case, often be in doubt what fundamental harmony he is to 
apply to a particular tone of the voice which is left as the cantus firmus. 


He-will, for instance, be uncertain whether he is to treat the second tone c 
of this voice as a fundamental tone of the large three-fold harmony €,— or 
as the seventh of the ¥§’ harmony, as in 7,—or perhaps as a transition-tone, 


as in k?—the first half of the half-note a as belonging to the small ¥ har- 
mony or the principal four-fold harmony @&{’? —the last three tones of the 
third measure as belonging to the key of C-major or G-major ?—Conse- 
quently, in counterpointing this fixed melody (cantus firmus,) he is obliged 
not only to take care for the good carriage of the voices which are to be 
supplied,—but also at the same time for the choice of suitable harmonic 
successions, which double care might be, to a beginner, somewhat burden- 
some, 

Therefore, in order not to expose ourselves to embarrassments of this 
species too early, we will at first exercise ourselves only on problems where 
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the fundamental harmonies are indicated with the utmost distinctness;— 
then afterwards, on others where the fundamental harmonies are less defi- 
nitely shown,—and finally on those in which the choice of the fundamental 
harmonies is left wholly to our own agency. 

This more or less perfect indication of the fundamental harmonies under 
the examples for practice, shall be made the principal ground of division 
according to which we will arrange our contrapuntic exercises in the follow- 
ing four classes: 


(A.) To sET ONE OR MORE VOICES TO ONE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, WHEN 
THE HARMONIES TO BE SELECTED ARE SHOWN, ENTIRELY ACCORDING TO OUR 
MODE OF DESIGNATION. 


§ 560. 


As a model of the manner in which these first and more easy exercises 
are to be employed, we may refer to the above-mentioned example in fig. 
1043 2, p. 770. In a similar manner one may employ the examples found 
in fig. 226, and onward, p. 390, as problems for exercise. 


(B.) To ONEOR MORE GIVEN VOICES, TO SUPPLY ONE OR MORE OTHERS, 
WHEN, THOUGH THE FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS ARE GIVEN, YET THEIR SITUA- 
TION AND RELATIONSHIPS ARE NOT ASSIGNED. 


§ 561, 


The appropriate carriage of each voice to be supplied was facilitated as 
much as possible to the pupil by the series of signs placed under the given 
voices in the first mentioned exercises, which signs indicated, with the great- 
est possible definiteness, the harmonies appropriately forming the basis of 
the web of voices to be supplied and their relations to each other.—The 
pupil will now try to satisfy himself with intimations which do not thus show 
him everything. 

What we have heretofore marked out to him as fully, particularly, and 
definitely as possible, we will hereafter, indicate to him less definitely, 
in part by half words, as it were, and by abbreviations in which he must 
presume upon much, yes very much, and often indeed the chief part, namely 
the,internal sense,—in order that he may, by being compelled to lean only 
upon the imperfect helps of partial and slight intimations, gradually learn to 
do altogether without them. 

These imperfect and half intimations may be furnished in different ways. 

In the first place, instead of the designations hitherto furnished, merely 
the fundamental harmonies may be indicated by letters, whereby, though it 
is indeed shown what fundamental harmony is to form the basis of the web 
of voices, yet it is not shown to what degree of the scale of what key this 
fundamental harmony here belongs. (§ 152.) 

For example, it would be an exercise according to this plan, to trans- 
cribe only one or two voices of fig. 10447, p. 772, to write under these the 
letters appended to that example, and then to attempt again to supply one 
or more other voices. 


— 
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Let this species of practice be tried likewise under all the changes pointed 
out in § 559,—and still in many other examples besides the one here given, 
as e. g. in figs. 1045—1047: 
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(C.) THE sAME EXERCISE WHEN THE HARMONIC COMBINATIONS TO BE 
CHOSEN ARE INDICATED BY THE FIGURES OF THOROUGH-BASE. 


§ 562. 


Still another species of half indication is furnished, not by pointing out 
the fundamental harmonies under a given voice, but merely by noting down 
what tones are to occur, in the other voices, to this or that tone of the given voice. 

In this case, the pupil is subjected tothe fourfold duty of (1.) deciphering, 
what fundamental harmonies may lie at the basis of the harmonic combina- 
tions thus indicated, (2.) on what degree of what key these belong, then (3.) 
to invent, for the given voice, other voices in which the prescribed tones 
occur, and (4.) to carry these voices in such a manner as they require to be 
carried according to what was observed in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 above, and ac- 
cording to the laws for the carriage of voices. 

In order to undertake exercises of this species, we need, first of all, a 
mode of designation by means of which it can be signified in connection 
with the given voice by few and short signs, what tones are to occur in the 
voices which are to be supplied. 

We have no occasion for now inventing such a mode of designation; for, 
there is already a common musical notation by figures and abbreviations, 
which seems to have been invented expressly for our purpose, and which 
we will, therefore, employ to this end. It has already been mentioned in 
§ XX XI under the appellation of 


THOROUGH-BASE 
or 
THoRoUGH-BASE NOTATION. 


We will now proceed to inform ourselves as perfectly as possible of this 
mode of musical writing. 


(1.) Description of the usual Thorough-Base notation. 
§ 563. 


Thorough-Base notation is a musical language of signs or figure-writing 
which depends essentially upon the circumstance that only one voice, and 
that most commonly the Base voice, is written with the ordinary notes, while 
the tones which are to be performed in connection with this, or, in other 
words, the tones which are to appear in the other voices, are indicated by 
figures and certain other signs, which are written over the staff, though 
sometimes, for the want of room, under it. 

Such figures and signs are in general called Signatures. 

We must, first of all, become acquainted with this language of signs. 
The following explanation will secure this object. 

(I.) Every figure or other thorough-base signature placed over (or under) 
a note, means, that, in connection with this tone, that tone is to be heard 
which lies at such a degree above the Base note as the figure indicates; 
or, in other words, every figure placed over a note represents a higher tone 
which is to be heard in connection with this one, and that tone, too, which 
forms with the Base note the interval indicated by the figure. If, for exam- 
ple, a figure 2 stands over the Base note e, as in fig. 1048 2, 
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(Fig. 1048. i.) (k.) 


this means, that, in connection with this tone, the tone of the second degree 
above the Base tone, the second of the Base tone, namely the tone f is to be 
given as in k.— If the figures 3 stand over the Base note, as in fig. 1050 2, 


(Fig. 1050. i.) (h.) (1) (ma) (x. fo ee Gta) 
‘a Mana og gem we a (15) 
io adhd eas Gana Or ep a 
Cf $s essere areal 


the meaning is, that the third and the fifth of this Base tone are to be heard 
in connection with it in the higher voices, as in k;—and so also in fig. 1049, 


Fig. 1049. 23), (Kee) {0.) you (om) b(n) 


v6 ry 
52 ie ee ae 
Ca me tay See Par ae ee” ee ee 
eS Ef i een =f 
ia wom Toe 


the figures in 2 indicate the upper tones found in.k,— while in fig. 1055, 


(Fig. 1055. i.) (k.) 
“ith fopcay Soa Rue Fae a ; 


GVEA ov 1 Afaraae | 


the figures in & point out the tones inz, &c. The matter may be briefly 
stated thus: a figure standing over a Base note indicates the same thing 
that would be indicated by the head of a note standing at the given degree 
above the Base note. 

Every tone indicated by a figure, in this case, is always understood to be, 
chromatically, an the state in which i would be according to the chromatic 
signature placed at the commencement of a piece of music; and, therefore, if 
an interval is wished to appear otherwise than it would be by the signature, 
as, for example, in figs. 1051—1053, 


(Fig. 1051. 2.) é 5 WO a (m.) (n. i (Fig. 1052. 7.) (k.) ry (m.) (n.) 
tt 5¢ b 6 6b & 
ee baeraber a gi} esis Gal wh piv Molina, 


gis tos oe oe BOs 


(Fig. 1053.1.) (k.) (1) (m) (nm) (0.) 


5 
" -ho—— 3 45 5b ere 19S __5b_ 
eee tf" 18 —- Fe 
it must be made to do so by placing the requisite transposition-sign before 
the figure, as is done in the last quoted figs. in k. 
Therefore, in accordance with what has thus far been said, if one would 
write, in thorough- -base figures, the four-voiced passage written out in notes 
in fig. 1057 2, 
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‘ (Fig. 1057. i.) 
eggs ease cea se 
oe Ss eee 6. A 
-@- 
Ge at eae pe on 
eee on agin OH 
Ea fo ger aie ae G ‘e 3.96 S #4 § 4B 8 
IP § 4d AOHIO 18 10g Be cl hon’ os Deak 5 
ee ee oe ee me a ce 
a ee ee 
9 — 5 — ug — 9 — 1 9 9 7 
5 3 6 i tg aR. (n.) LOty -s 
: 5 #4 : 5 
5 ic fier es A § § & # 8 § FB 
een oes PS eee ee 
Lt SF gl ATTEN LTE BARRA Sa 5 AA CaN Bone pak oR LE I 
7 air ey rh eer a ea Toe aah gO ee Sa ee 
(Fig. 1057. 0.) S me (p-) £6 
g 3 g 7 $ BB gz pt 6 by 
‘ree eens eae vee poe ee eee 
ee er ath ieee ee ee i, ee ee 
mn Om an ei el 
(Fig. 1057. q.) (r.) (s-) (é.) 
Satya ———— 
car a paced ee ee 
Pot 8 aazqeay 4 TT Tt pee eg 26 
Pe je el Bee ON ee gi, ge eB iT aoe 
a a 
Se ee oe 
| > I a ae SF ie 
(Fig. 1057. u.) 0 ! ( w.) (%:) ee 
ears | | ; ete 
OS rae Bee ene Ser te oes ee eer eee ee = 
Se ee ee ee eee ae ee ee 
—. Heide Nie a Takata RS IRA lee > ay at yi 
mee: 
oe SON a: SPE ALSO MALS “A RIAN MARMDURG ORES SESEDEREO Wn SRP? Wa ome 
ose £3 de eae ar Sw ton ——E SeEel 
Pe eg ee ee ma 55 
fish =} 


the three upper voices aie be represented = three rows Soft figures in the 
manner exhibited by k,—fig. 1057 q as in r,—and s as in ¢, above. 


REMARK. 


If we stop here, for a moment, to reflect, before we proceed with the doctrine of thor- 
ough-base signs, we shall observe that these signatures represent, fundamentally, nothing 
else than merely—notles. ‘They are only other signs for the same thing; since a figure 
placed over a Base note expresses nothing else than the tone which, in the usual mode of 
musical notation, would be represented by the head of a note standing on such and such a 
line or space above the Base note; and thus, for example, the figures 5 and 6, or &, written 
over the Base note c, would indicate nothing else than what would be indicated by the 
letters g and a, or ot placed over it. 

Accordingly, therefore, though a tone represented by the figure 3, for example, is of 
course always the third of the Base tone, still it is by no means the third of the fundamen- 
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~ 


tal harmony, the fundamental third. (§§ 57, 63 bis, ter, 65, 87 bis, ter, 88, 95 bis, ier, 
99, Remark, and 100.) So also the figures 5 and 7 uniformly designate only the fifth and 
seventh of the Base note, but not at all the fifth and seventh of the fundamental tone; and 


indeed a Base note may be figured with 2, without involving the fact that an actual seventh 


harmony (a fundamental four-fold chord) forms the basis of this harmonic combination, as 
may be seen by comparing fig. 1055 7 with k, p. 776. The harmonic combination, [c e g 
b,] which is found there in the first measure, is by no means a proper seventh harmony 5 


and the note d represented by the figure 7 in the chord [e gb d,] in the third measure, 
certainly is not the fundamental seventh; and yet these two chords are, in the language of 
thorough-base figures, unhesitatingly called seventh chords, since every harmonic combina- 
tion is here uniformly named simply according to the figures by ee it is indicated; and 
thus, for example, the first chord in fig. 1056 7, 


| (Fig. 1056. i.) (k.) (1.) 


eee er ae v—) ey en ten, 
= - ~ eS ‘ r=) =p a ar 
: Og A a f= al ie a, 2a ne al 
ah ee 
6 5 6 6 
4. 3 4 


is termed a fourth-sixth chord, merely because it is represented by the figures 3, and so 


also the entirely different chords in k and /, because these are represented by the same fig- 
ures. (§ 65.) 

Hence, a tone indicated by the figure 7 may be at one time the large, at another time 
the small, and at another time the diminished seventh of the Base tone; and in like man- 
ner also the figure #7 may at one time indicate a large seventh, at another time a small, 
and at an other a diminished, and both, too, may indicate an actual or proper seventh of 
the four-fold harmony of the first degree, or of the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or 
seventh degree of the major or minor key,—uat one time, moreover, no proper seventh, but 
either a ninth, or some other tone foreign to the harmony, merely a transition-tone, or a 
suspension, or, if the Base tone itself is a transition-tone, even every possible interval of 
any harmony whatever—fig. 1058: 


(Fig. 1058.) 
N.S sett Seciekte im Mi S65.) 9s BA, AMR A: A MNOS HC Ze abaya 2 8 
Ji fee pf db pf 
SRS apa esa Maen yen ad |e Weaker rae GMEESE Yo ieestroee stirs mee 
x7 ORT nu °g qa 
BT e 
#7 5 x% 
7 ripe # ; 
BY BeBe bd abu OB 
ey ake eee ee toe eae 
a Giz! gq? Og#7 gx 7 
qa 
es G | 7 
SERRA Dh le hae A LS EE 
AR ea reread ene ae rabies: pate a re er a 
Bo aeee he i Sh Fe a geet —t 


and thus every interval of any single harmony may, in turn, come into a situation in which 
it would be just seven degrees higher than the figured Base note. 
In like manner, a thorough-basist would write the three examples in figs. 10597, 1060 i, 
and 1061 7: 
(Fig. 1059. i) 
(10,) F (11.)t (12.) R 
“Pihe. ioe meee 
Fa OSE aad WR PEI ME IED Es (k. 
ee 8 PS eS ee 
R Deets ===} poet os, 


Pe Lys aed vain UT abs cana 
Dip 


= Ta oP ease TE 
2: St 


——. = Se 
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(Fig. 1060. 4.) ‘ 
5,02) R_ (08) R__ (14) F 
( ghaetoies noe heen Oe a 
ee AS Nes waa eae =e bes— 
TOO Ee es ri al Sa eres scutes 
he ee oe 
war, ot; Wie. owls 
(Fig. 1061. 4.) 
4 (1) R (2) R (BF 
0 SRR ORO WR FLEET RT ey k. 
Gees ————— peat ") 
tet See yore ee 
Pe rel: T Ob By inet ames ea ==E == 
oye ia eke =P SMaeiag te ——— 
eee ae tee 
gil On? Vv 


the essential difference between which is rendered obvious by the designation of the funda- 
mental harmonies which is placed undet them all, (§ 231, fig. 235,) as in k, so that thus, 
us one perceives, the thorough-base notation is precisely the same in all these three exam- 
ples, which are yet so diverse. (Even the # before the 3 in the last example, whereby 
this measure is in some degree distinguished from the last measure of the first example, 
would disappear, if the usual signature in minor keys were entirely consistent (§142); 
and so also the D in the second example would disappear, if this passage should occur in a 
piece of music written predominantly in f-minor or .4)-major.) 

This all very naturally arises from the fact that the thorough-base notation is radically 
nothing else than an abbreviated writing in notes, which, [thorough-base writing,] as one 
perceives, represents the distance of the higher tones from the lowest, by figures, instead of 
notes, and thus uniformly expresses only the exterior of tones, but not their internal and 
essential relationships and meaning—a mode of writing which, for example, puts a figure 
6 in the place of @ note standing a sixth higher than the Base note, &c. 

Accordingly, the thorough-base notation very frequently designates things of the same 
species by different signs, while it, on the other hand, often indicates entirely different 
things by the same sign—in short, in all cases, only that which is merely incidental, the 
mere distance of position between the Base note and some note or notes above it. Hence 
it is entirely different from the modes of designation employed in §§ 41, 52, 58, 97, 121, 
151—153, 187, 188%, and 231, which uniformly indicate things which are essential, (e, g, 
the designation T or t always denotes the large or the small fundamental third, the third of 
the fundamental harmony—S ors always a fundamental seventh, &c. —the designation 
G7 always points out the principal four-fold chord @&7,—C: V7 always denotes the principal 
four-fold chord G7 on the dominant of C-major,—Bp): Iv? always means the large four-fold 
harmony of @pFas belonging to the fourth degree of By-major, &c.) while the thorough- 
base figure 7 indicates nothing else than merely i in general a harmonic combination in 
which a tone occurs, which, reckoned from the Base note, is a seventh, but which may be, 
at one time, a fundaniental seventh of a principal four- fold chord or ‘éf some secondary 
four-fold chord, and at another time this or that other interval. (Comp. remark on § 99.) 

But we will return from these preliminary considerations, to the farther description of 
thorough-base writing. 


§ 564, 

(II.) Jf several figures successively stund over one and the same Base note, 
the meaning is, as one would readily conjecture, that the upper voices are 
first to give those intervals which correspond to the first signatures, and 
then the others. Accordingly, fig. 1062 7 is to be understood as represent- 
ed in k; and fig. 1063 7,as in k: 

(Fig.1062.i.) (k.) (I) (my (m) o (Fig-1063..) (kh) @) im) _(n.) 


fee es eee pe ee eee dee 


EE aiemaieee tl 
1 


AREER  o  maa e ES 
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But how long shall each one of these several harmonic combinations, to 
be given on the same Base note, continue? a quarter-note, an eighth-note, 
a whole-note, &c.?—(a point which the figures do not in themselves deter- 
mine, because, in themselves, they show nothing more than would be shown 
by the mere heads of the notes without those cross-strokes which indicate 
their various lengths—§ 563.) 'This must be determined by the reader of 
such figure notation, according to circumstances. 

He must first see whether the Base note, to which several harmonic 
combinations are successively to be given, falls primarily, according to its 
rhythmical situation and its natural divisibility, into two or into three parts; 
into halves or into thirds. 

(1.) If two signatures stand successively over a Base note, which, in a 
rhythmical point of view, fall naturally into two parts, (into halves,) then it 
is the most natural to take the first signature for the first half, and the sec- 
ond signature for the second half; and, for this reason, the two figures 
standing under the Base note in fig. 1064 7k 


(Fig. 1064.2) (h&) © @) (m.) 
{ | ! ! I 
7 >= ~ ——-¢ — a _— —e, 
wo €=5=4 et eo Peet 
AE ES RDS VEY: —— ano 
oe 5 Ke av ero Boe 
hia 5G i 6 
3 4 34 yd 


are to be understood as is shown by the notes placed above. 

If three harmonic combinations are figured over a Base note which prima- 
rily divides itself into halves, the meaning is usually understood to be, that 
the first of these should have the duration of the first half of the Base note, 
while the two following are to divide the time of the second half equally.— 
Fig. 1065 2: 


(Fig. 1065. i.) — (K.) (1.) (m.) 
NS sls Wed tdiog atta) oT aaa 
+, -S—9—s- ~-@ —S 1 a ey, Oe ee 
ras Banta =] 0-8 fa eid 9 | mame a 
Ress BB tog §§ 8 § 6 
3.4 3 34 3 3.4 3 


According to similar principles, fowr harmonic combinations on one such 
Base note are understood to have each a fourth-part of the time of this Base 
note; but five harmonic combinations thus figured are to be so construed as 
to divide the first three quarters of the time of the Base note equally be- 
tween the first three of these harmonic combinations, and to give the re- 
maining quarter to the two others. Figs. 106671 &k, and 10677. &k: 


(Fig. 1066.4.) (ib) ‘ne 0) B vee 
| ' ! ! hole _ 
Ean Ae Ee ee | hake ee Ie a am al 
BY see Se ek et et ce 
fs aie es See dae © eee eee ee 
Py RUAN aS! to Bok k ok 
(Fig. 1067. i) (k.) (1.) (m.) (n.) 

We ees: a ete Liheyt ove patos BP! RS] aoe 
ete nas ee Re eee eS | 
Sat 3 4 iaratiree it oo eles herent 

3 9 3 938 $4 38233 $8 38% aring fe Yee 


(2.) Ifthree harmonic combinations are marked over a Base note which 
primarily divides itself into thirds, each one of them should have a third 
part of the time of such Base note. Fig. 10651, above. Two harmonic 
combinations over such a note, divide the time of this note in the manner 
exhibited by fig. 1064 /, above; four or five, as in figs. 1066 J and 1067 J, 
above. 
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Sometimes the protractive point is employed between these signatures, 
and in such a case it has substantially the same meaning that it has when 
placed after an actual note, e. g. in fig. 1068: 


(Fig. 1068. i.)  (k.) 


Gaia tas ac deca 
Oe er 
eee ee or 
Re 
3° F 


Other and still more minute limitations of the duration of several thor- 
ough-base signatures placed successively over one Base note, cannot, com- 
patibly with the nature of the figure-notation, well be assigned. ‘Thus, for 
example, the passage in fig. 1064 m, p. 780, cannot be expressed in figures, 
in any unequivocal and ordinarily intelligible way; and much less other 
cases, which are still more complicated, as e. g. figs. 1065 m, 1066 m, and 
1067 m & n, p. 780. 


§ 565. 


(iII.) Ifa pause follows a Base note, and signatures are placed over the 
pause, the meaning is, that those intervals are to be supplied which the fig- 
ures over the pause would indicate, provided the foregoing Base note still 
continued on in the place of the rest; or in other words, the intervals which 
are written over a rest are reckoned from the foregoing Base note. Accord- 
ingly, fig. 1062 Z is to be understood as in m, p. 779; and fig. 1063 1, as in 
m, p. 779. 


4 


§ 566. 


(1V.) In all the cases thus far mentioned, the figuring was designed to 
show, that the tones represented by the signatures were either to appear 
simultaneously with the Base note to which those signatures referred, as in 
figs. 1048—1053, p. 776, or in part later, as in figs.*1062 and 1063, p. 779. 
Or, in other words, the signatures either referred to the Base note over which 
they were placed, or to the foregoing. 

_ But cases may also occur in which one might wish to indicate that the 
harmonic combination represented by the signatures should make its appear- 
ance earlier than the Base note to which the figures relate, or, in other 
words, where it is necessary to represent the tones which are to sound in 
the upper voices, by figures which refer to a Base note yet afterwards to ap- - 
pear—a Base note which presents itself later than the tones designed to be 
expressed by the figures. If, for example, the passage in fig. 1069 1 


(Fig. 1069. i.)  (&) 
10 
—. =r GPS G 


2i wer fpes ces] 


is to be written in thorough-base characters, and the tones which are to be 
struck in the upper voices immediately at the commencement and even 
during the pause of the Base, are to be expressed by figures, this can be 
done only by figures which refer to the Base note d, while this latter does 
not actually occur until after the tones represented by such figures. 
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Now, in order to show, in such cases, that the tones represented by the 
signatures are to be struck in the upper voices earlier than the Base note to 
which the signatures refer, while it is usual to write the latter over the Base 
note, still, as a sign to show that the tones represented by the signatures 
are not to be struck for the first time simultaneously with this Base note, but 
before it, an obliquely-upwards directed diagonal stroke (“) is placed at the 
point where the intervals represented by the following figures are first to be 
struck, as in fig. 1069k, p. 781, where the oblique stroke over the pause 


shows that the tones [g b f] represented by the signatures over the Base 
tone d, are to be already sounded, even during the pause over which the 
diagonal stroke stands. In accordance with the same principle, the pas- 
sage in fig. 1070 2 can-be written as in kh, 


(Fig. ik t.) (k.) (.) (m.) (n.) 
-#- oO 6 10 

: ere oo ab op meen ne, B08 ached iigves Nigiri one 

irc e-e ese ete foe a 
qescnew ecu ct Meaty at Jr ort (>i eae ed eee ee Ree J pace mel BA E+ 


and fig. 1071 ¢ as in k, 
(Fig. 1071.4.) (k.) o (m.) 
-- 0) 8] 
yettpgp thet BE Ge 2 
rie SHER. ae father 
Soar Foren Chet. ag tose ie Cr 


and also fig. 1072 zasin k: 


(Fig. 1072. i.) (k.) : (L.) 

-G- -e 6 5 5 5 
fee 8! oe a etege he 3 oy 859 be 
des Pe ops ee pce et 
Sea pape k a pis pp Ape pon 


The form of notation found in figs. 1069 J, 1070 J, 1071 1, and 1072 I, 
would, perhaps, be somewhat more natural and easy for the eye. 


§ 567. 


(V.) As the figures hitherto spoken of indicate notes or tones which are 
to be given by an upper voice, so, in like manner, the cypher is used, in 
order’ to indicate that one or more upper voices give no tone, that they are 

to be, for a time, silent. 
_ hus, with the help of this sign, the example in fig. 1073 7 can be written 
in thorough-base characters as in k: 
(Fig. 1073. i.) 


Saeed <= | | 
wal» Lae SLD 1S AALS Os a RIE 1 
= ae beer soe ae 


e 0°nvm—mn @ 
aE Saaeee aoe er arom ma 
i— ie eens gaa PS pale aes RN 
(Fig. 1073. k.) 10 A eulks 
oO & #4 18) #4 
9. 3 bie 3 aZh 6 
i rate tae of £ 9 Le @ 
ae Aa ie a a rf 5 le, Ma KE A 
ooeee Serene See oe Se 
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But if the upper voices are to be silent @ greater length of time, then, in- 
stead of placing ciphers continuously over every Base note, the silence of 
the upper voices is concisely indicated by the sign T. S. (i. e. tasto solo, an 
expression which is borrowed from keyed instruments and which means, that 
maarely the Base tone, the Base key alone, and no higher tones are to be 
struck in connection with it. )—It is usual to employ also the synonymous 
term Unisono, Ums, All’ unisons, i. e. unison, one-ness of sound, (by which, 
however, it is sometimes understood, that the other voices are to proceed 
in higher octaves with the Base voice, in a umson of a minor grade.)—This 
designation holds good until signatures again occur over the notes; where 
it is customary also expressly to write the superfluous term Accordi, mean- 
ing that one is now again to play chords,—or the term Accompagnamento, 
meaning that the Base notes are now again to be accompanied by chords. 


+ 


§ 568. 


The mode of signature-writing hitherto described, were it to be in all 
cases carried out with as much fullness and detail as it has been in the ex- 
amples hitherto, could not, indeed, be called an abbreviated mode of writing 
at all, since, in this form, it would prove to be as circumstantial, copious, 
and troublesome, as if the upper voices were fully written out im notes. 

But it has become a real short-hand mode of writing by the fact, that it 
has been subjected to the following reductions. 

(1.) Since, in the first place, the higher numerical names of intervals are 
only repetitions of the lower on a smaller scale, the octave being only a 
repetition of the prime, the ninth a mere renewal of the second, the tenth 
only a higher third, &c.; it was very natural, for the sake of saving figures, 
to fall upon the idea of not using the higher numerical names of intervals — 
TRG which in part also require the use of two figures, such as 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, &e., but to employ instead of these the more simple numerical names 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e., and, in general, none above 7. According to this, the 
example i in fig. 1057 k, p. 717, can be written with fewer figures, as in U. 

fi higher figures are employed only in the following few peculiar cases. 

a.) Every interval foreign to the harmony and standing on the second 
(ai sixteenth, &c.,) degree, from the Base tone, is not ordinarily indi- 
cated by a 2, but by a 9, as in figs. 1074 and 1076, 


(Fig. 1074.) 


ee 
Cw, Ae ECE a a 
2 a at 
Dir —e— Fg 
7 9 4 . 
(Fig. 1076. 7.) 
ws) Wiha oP i ita Ee ne Tie Riss N 
i totes S Esict ae ee Sa ase =t 
SP a= RN, | 8 ES Sake x 
Se pe 
| | ; | { oO e | 
Eccedetimsanlinll — Boise SRR ht Vii RS i Ee = 
5 Hameed gett ioe Pose Se Soins Sees meen 8 
— _—F al —— x Oe a=. Mem See ese: —- 
RRR ER SEI +1250 SL Gk. Ske GEC CTY RRBRER poe he? CN 
DR ke eg Lanve I V I V7 1 G:v7 
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ee 49 8 4398 #9 10 § § a 
9 8 8 4 3 
Ge 66 3 9. § 
cg OSGb Ss GES a 
5 Pe ea oe ele er =A Se seni got Ga RAS cae 
Le asda bites ot crane Ree ee ee 
Et He fit ate 
(Fig. 1076, 1.) been 
fa G8 ily a = 
¢° penarereong hae. 8 EF pukaoughiglei 6 
adap. gy eal ge Bekok ay? 
VS er Ee) Lee a Bee al DE (| ee Be a Pes 
JF Tt aR cS cima — pf pes 


(The large added ninth g of the four-fold chord 4f", in fig. 1074; is repre- 
sented, not by a figure 2, but by a 9; and so in fig. 1075 k, l, the figure 9 


indicates the tone a foreign to the three-fold harmony @, in the first meas- 
ure, the tone a foreign to the G%’-harmony in the following measure, the 


tone f foreign to the @’-harmony in the third measure, the tone d foreign to 
the @-harmony in the next measure, &c.)—In all other cases, namely where 
the tone to be represeifted by 2 or 9 is an actual harmonic interval, it is 
usual to employ the figure 2, (as, for example, in fig. 1075, 


(Fig. 1075.4.) (ko (L) 
-C- S -©- 
S: =, fax ss ee 
Ly RR] ha A ~ | at — PR Ny 
a — +: = e k 
tee Et 
OT 72 1a i (—<———=["_ i ag Lee ee ae hi 
3 4 oe 
6 2 “eo Ss 
4. 5 


where, int, the fundamental note g of the principal four-fold chord GX’ in 
the third inversion is represented merely by a 2, as also, in k, the funda- 
mental fifth of the @’-harmony is represented by the figure 2, and the fun- 
damental fifth g of the three-fold harmony @, in 1. 

Every interval represented in the above mentioned manner by the figure 
9 is, in the language of thorough-base, invested also with the title of a ninth. 
(It can scarcely be necessary to remind the reader, that such so called 
ninths, which are tones casually added at one time to this and at another 
time to that interval of this or that harmony, are not at all the same thing 
that we understand by the name ninth, as is readily perceived from what 
was observed in the remark on § 563.) 

(b.) It is usual, moreover, in the case just mentioned, when the interval 
designated by a 9 proceeds downwards to the prime or the octave &c. of 
the same Base note, to represent this prime or octave, not by 1, but by 8.— 
In case the interval designated by a 9 resolves itself into the third or the 
tenth of the Base tone, this latter interval is usually denoted, not by a 3, but 
by a 10.—Accordingly, in the first measure of fig. 1076 k and 1, p. 784, the 


tone g is.indicated not by 1, but by 8; and, for the same reason, the figure 
8 is employed in the 2d, 3d, and 4th measures,— while 10 is used in the 
oth measure. 

(c.) Finally, the higher numbers are employed, in general, in all cases 
where it is deemed necessary to show very definitely, whether the voices are 
to move upwards or downwards. ‘Thus, for example, in order to exhibit the 
passage in fig. 1077 7 by thorough-base signs, 


(Wig. 1077. i) | | (k.) 
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it is preferred to use the figures 8 and 9, as in k, in order to show the reader 
unequivocally, that, from the tone b indicated by 7, the progression is to be, 


not downward, but upward to c, and, from this c, not down, but up to d, &e. 


| 


§ 569. 


(2.) A second saving: of signs is secured in the fact that a tone which 1s a 
mere duplicate of the Base tone is not usually indicated in thorough-base figur- 


mg, ase. g. in fig. 1057 m, p. 777, where, in the first chord, the tone c of 
the third voice, being a mere duplicate of the Base tone c, is not indicated 


by any figure,—and so also the tone d of the second voice, and the tone g 
of the third voice in the third chord, &c. 


§ 570. 


(3.) In all the representations by thorough-base figures thus far, e. g 
k—m of fig. 1057, p. 777, every figure is written in the line of that voice in 
which the tone which it represents is to occur. But this order is usually 
relinquished, and figures are written indiscriminately over the Base notes with- 
out observing the lines, as in n, p. 777,—so that the figure of that interval 
which is to be heard uppermost is not necessarily written highest, and the 
tones which are to appear in the middle voices, in the middle line; but in 
other ways, often arbitrarily chosen:—for the most part, figures of the high- 
est denomination are placed highest, while those of a lower denomination 
are placed below, as in 0, p. 777. 


REMARK. 


We here again stop a moment to consider. We readily perceive, that while the thor- 
ough-base notation has become more concise and condensed by the above-mentioned cur- 
tailments and reductions, still, on the other hand, it has lost much in definiteness and pre- 
cision. Indeed, this cannot be otherwise; for every other abbreviated writing in half- 
words, or other condensed signs, is always less perfect than a mode of writing in which 
every thing is fully written out, in a full, clear manner. 

We will enumerate these indefinitenesses, arising from the above-mentioned retrench- 
ment of figures. 

(a.) The circumstance just mentioned in § 568, 1, namely, that the pitch of the tone 
in which each interval is to be executed, is not to be shown by the magnitude of the figure, 
since e. g. the figure 3 serves as well to designate a tone standing only on the third degree 
of the Base tone, as to designate one standing on the tenth degree above; this circumstance, 
I say, is of itself a source of np inconsiderable indefiniteness ; for, the first two figurings in 
fig. 1057 0, p. 777, for example, can equally well be understood as in i, where the upper 


voice proceeds from g to f, and as in q, where it proceeds from g to f. 

(d.) Still more important ambiguities arise from the circumstance mentioned in § 570; 
for, by this means, in the case of several figures standing above one another, it remains en- 
tirely undetermined, 

(«.) Whether the tone represented by one of them is to occur ina higher v voice than the 
tone represented by another, or in a lower; and, hence, fig. 1050 7, p. 776, can as well be 
understood in the manner exhibited by /, as in that shown by /, or m, or n, p. 776. 

(8.) It'remains farther undetermined, whether this or that voice is to proceed from this 
or that interval of one harmonic combination to this or that of the following; and, hence, 
fig. 1078 2, 99 
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can either be so executed that the upper voice shall, in the first harmonic step, make a 
skip upward from e to a, while the middle voice proceeds downward from g to f, as in k, 
or it may be performed as in 1, where the former proceeds from e to f, while the latter goes 


from g toa. So also, according to the figures of thorough-base, fig. 1062 7, p. 779, can 
equally well be executed as in m or as in n, 

(7.) Still more! It is left to the performer to give the harmonic combinations indica- 
ted by the signatures, either with many voices or with few, or, in other words, to give the 
harmony, in performance, more or fewer upper voices—e. g. fig. 1057 0, p. 777, either as 
four-voiced, as in 1057 7, p. 777, or as five-voiced, as in wu, or three-voiced, as in v or w, 
&c.; and thus to introduce, at one time, frequent doublings, as in u, and at another omis- 
sions as in 20, 

(5.) Indeed, in many cases it remains optional with him, either to make a voice rest, 
or to let it proceed, just according to his fancy, or as occasion may require; and thus, for 
example, either to perform fig. 1078 m, above, as in 7, or as in 0. 

(s.) By putting together all that has been said above, it will be seen that thorough-base 
notation leaves the entire carriage of voices undetermined. (The trivial exception of 
which we spoke above in § 568, c, is not to be considered.) Therefore, the entire charge 
of arranging, distributing, and carrying voices, is left to the one who has to execute such a 
thorough-base voice. 

Hence the signature notation is only made for those who understand the laws for the car- 
riage of voices; and one must, for example, be acquainted with the prohibitions relative to 
the parallelisms of fifths and octaves, and the downward tendency of the principal seventh, 
in order to know that the passage in fig. 1057 0, p. 777, must not be executed as in 2; and 
so one must also be acquainted with the doctrine of the progression of harmonic tones, in 
order to know that the passage in fig. 1062 7, p. 779, is not to be executed as in n. 


But we will return again to the particular object now bofore us, namely, the explanation 
of signatures. 


§ 571. 


(4.) Still an additional retrenchment has been introduced by means of the 
conventional agreement, that certain figures shall in many cases be considered 
as sufficiently intelligible without being written. That is to say— 

(a.) If no figure at all stands over a Base note, the meaning is under- 
stood to be the same as if the figures 3 were placed over it; and thus fig. 
1078 k, above, is, inthe language of thorough-base, precisely equivalent to 7. 

In like manner as the figures 3 and 5 are considered to be self-evident in 
the case of an entirely unfigured Base note, so is the figure 5, when the fig- 
ure 3 alone is (superfluously) placed over a Base note—and, vice versa, the 
figure 3, when a figure 5 stands alone over a Base note; accordingly, fig. 
1050 p and q mean the same thing as i and o, p. 776,—fig. 1053 1, the 
same as k, p. 776, ’ 

(b.) Inthe case of a Base note figured merely with a 7, the figures 3 
and 5 are likewise assumed to be understeod, and hence fig. 1049 J has the 
same meaning as 7; that is to say, the harmonic combination consisting of a 
Base tone, its third, its fifth, and its seventh, is not marked with all these 
figures, but merely with the figure 7, and, for this reason, it is called, in the 
language of thorough-base, not a third-fiflh-seventh chord, but simply a 
seventh chord. 

So, also, the figure 3 is assumed to be understood in the designation 7, as 


is also 5 in 3; and thus fig. 1049 m and n mean merely the same as i and J, 
Dori 1a. 
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(c.) The figures 3 and 5 are also assumed to be understood in the case 
of a Base note marked only with the figure 9, and so also in the figures 2. 

The figure 3 is likewise supposed to be understood in ? and §, and so also 
the 5 in 3, or 7, ; 

(d.) ‘The figure 3, moreover, is assumed to be involved in the case of a 
Base note marked simply with a 6, so that the figure 6 is equivalent in 
meaning to §, and the harmonic combination consisting of a Base note, its 
third, and its sixth, is denominated, not a third-sixth chord, but merely a 
sixth chord. (Comp. § 65.) 

(e.) A figure 3 is likewise understood to be associated with the designa- 
tion §—(a fifth-sixth chord. ) | 

(f-) A figure 6 is assumed to be connected with $—(a third-fourth 
chord. ) 

(g.) The figures 4 and 6 are assumed to combine themselves with the 
designation 2—(a second chord. ) 

Here, again, it must not be imagined, that every harmonic combination 
which, for example, is represented by the thorough-base figure 6 or §, and 
is on this account always, in the language of thorough-base, denominated a 
sixth chord, is therefore in all cases a three-fold harmony in the first inver- 
sion, or that a harmonic combination marked with the figures 3 is always a 
four-fold chord in the second inversion, &c. The reverse is very easily 
seen from fig. 1079, 

(Fig. 1079. i.) (k.) (1.) 
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where the so-called sixth chord marked with § is by no means the small 
three-fold chord @ in the first inversion. (Comp. remark on § 563.) 

In pursuance of what has been said from (a.) to (g.), the passage in fig. 
1057 1, p. 777, may be briefly represented by thorough-base signs as in p. 

(i.) When one and the same Base note sounds twice or more success- 
ively, and in each instance the same intervals in the upper voices are to be 
heard in connection with it, it is necessary to place the signature over the 
Base note only in the first instance, with the understanding that this signa- 
ture is to serve for the subsequent repetitions and to continue in force until 
displaced by other signatures. Accordingly, fig. 1080 k 


(Fig. 1080. 7.) (k.) 


pitt ——— 


sites) eiselsere adage 8 ca A 
has the same meaning as 2, inasmuch as the figures § over the second Base . 
note are understood to be continued on, as is the figure 7 over the fourth 
Base note. 

(i.) It is not unfrequently necessary, however, actually to write figures 
which mght be understood of themselves. This is the case: 

(v.) First, when the interval corresponding to such a figure is to be 
played otherwise than it would be according to the signature of the key, [ac- 
cording to the given scale;] in which case it is necessary expressly to 
write the figure, even though it might be understood of itself, so as to be 
able to connec{ with it the required transposition-sign. If, for example, in 
a piece of music having no signature at all, the harmonic combination [B 


d+ f#] is to be represented by the signs of thorough-base, the figures 3, 
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though in themselves capable of being understood, still must be written over 
the Base note, merely for the sake of our being able to connect with them 
the requisite sharps, as in fig. 1051 k, p. 776. The same thing is found in 
figs. 1052 k and 1053 k, l, p. 776. 

But even here a retrenchment has been introduced. It has been as- 
sumed, namely, that in the above-mentioned case the figure 3, the third of 
the Base tone, need not be written, but that it is sufficient, instead of the 
figure, to place the transposition-sign alone over the Base note, and thus, 
for example, to employ merely the signs }, or #, or 4, instead of )3, or #3, 
or 48. Accordingly, in a piece of music, which has no signature, the 
harmonic combination (B d# fit) may, instead of being written as in fig. 
1051 k, p. 776, be more concisely written asin /; and the chord [c eb ab, | 
instead of being written as in fig. 1052 k, p. 776, may be more briefly 
written as in J, 

(S.) A second case where it is desirable, for the sake of definiteness, if 
not strictly necessary, to write figures which might be understood of them- 
selves, is that in which the rules of assumption in reference to these partic- 
ularly condensed thorough-base signatures become, under certain circum- 
stances, at variance with each other. 

If, for example, the passage in fig. 1062 k, p. 779, is to be figured in the 
thorough-base manner, it can be done in no other way than by actually 
writing the figures 3, though these might in other cases be perfectly well un- 
derstood; because it can in no other way be shown, that the three-fold 
harmony [c e g] is to follow the fourth-sixth chord [c f a] on the same Base 
note c. For the same reason, the figures } must stand over the third Base 


note c in fig. 1078, p. 786. Ona like ground, the passage in fig. 1063 k, 
p. 779, cannot be well expressed in thorough-base figures, otherwise than 
as in 2. It might possibly be done, indeed, as in n, where the figuring $ 
stands a little to the right hand of the Base note and not directly over it, 
in order to show that the tones § are not to be struck until after the Base 
note; but still the figuring in 2 would always be less equivocal and more 
explicit. 


§ 572. 
(5.) A retrenchment of signs, is, moreover, found in the following case. 
_ It often happens, that, in two immediately successive harmonic combina- 
tions, even though these may be entirely unlike, one or more tones are common 
to them all, as, for example, in fig. 1081 3, 


(Fig, 1081. i eye (.) 
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where the tone c occurs in the first, second, and third harmonic combina- 
tions,—the tone d in the second, third, and fourth.—In such cases, a figure 
is not used in each successive harmonic combination to designate a tone 
which is common to them all, as in k, but when the tone has once been 
represented in the first of these successive harmonic combinations by a figure 
or other signature, a horizontal line ( ) is extended immediately from 
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this signature towards the right hand over the Base note, as a substitute for 
this figure in each of the successive harmonic Eorinination® which aac 
Accordingly, the passage in fig. 1081 1, p. 788, can be figured as in J, 

stead of being figured as in k; fig. 10827, can be concisely figured as in fa — 


(Fig. 1082. 7.) (k) (1.) 
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algo fig. 1076 2, as in J, p. 784,—fig. 1079, p. 787, as in 1,— and fig. 1083 4, 
as ink: 
(Fig. INO gio 
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§ 573. 


(6.) Finally, it is not unfrequently found, that such portions of the Base 
voice as admit of its being easily understood what harmonic combinations 
must be connected with them, are left entirely unfigured,—e. g. fig. 1082, 
above, merely asin 7/; and ina similar manner the example in fig. 1084 1, 
is more briefly written as in &£, 


(Fig. 1084. i.) (k.) 
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since it is here also assumed to be clearly Shae to the reader in itself, 
that the three-fold harmony @& continues during the first four eighth-notes, 
and the @y’-harmony during the four following, &c¢.— 


§ 574, 


Thus far I have described the thorough-base notation as it is most gen- 
erally in use. 

Many musicians, however, deviate in certain points from this mode of 
writing, so that not unfrequently one and the same sign indicates, with dif- 
ferent writers, quite different things, and one and the same thing * is in- 
dicated by different signs with different writers; all which tends to make the 
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thorough-base notation the more confused and embarrassing, if not even less 
perfect. 

But in order that we may be able to read the figured Bases of these writ- 
ers, we will now likewise become acquainted with such variations [varianles 
lectiones. | 

Some musicians place the chromatic signs +, b, g, X, bb, after the figure, 
instead of before it, and, accordingly, write as in fig. 1051 m, p. 776, instead 
of as in /,—as in fig. 1052 m. p. 776, instead of as in /,—and as im fig. 
1053 m, p. 776, instead of as in J. 

Others find it more convenient, for the sake of brevity, to indicate chro- 
matic elevations by drawing one or two strokes through the figures, than by 
means of the usual chromatic signs +, x; and, accordingly, fig. 1051 x 
would mean the same as /, p 776, 

Others, on the contrary, connect the idea of chromatic depression with a 
stroke thus drawn through a figure, ase. g. fig. 1052 n, instead of /, p. 776. 

Still others have fallen into the strange idea of appending a flat (p) to 
every figure 5 which forms a small or so-called diminished fifth with the Base 
tone, (Theory, § XXVIII, Remark,) and hence write fig. 1053 n, as in 0, 
p. 776. 

On the contrary, others again have seen fit to employ a curved line 
or the sign /\ to designate such a small fifth, e. g. fig. 1054 «: 

(Fig. _ t-) (k.) statt. —_(l.) (m.) (n.) TURCK, 
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But others again use this same curve to indicate entirely different things, 
namely either that some interval of the chord over which the curve stands 
is to be left out, e. g. fig. 1054 k, above,—or that the interval over which 
it stands is a transition-tone, or a suspension, fig. 1054 1, m,—or that the 
passage thus marked is to be executed only in three voices, as in n, above. 

We sometimes find, moreover, the sign 0, or -, or = used instead of the 
diagonal stroke ., so that thus, fig. 1085 1 


(Fig. 1085. 7.) a (k.) (L.) (m.) 
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would be written as in k , above.* 


4 


* The three following examples of thorough-base notation, with the music represented 
thereby placed at the right hand of each, are not referred to in the text of the present edi- 
tion of the author’s work; but, as they are found among the other examples which the 
author quotes in connection with this subject, and as they may be of use for the reader’s in- 
spection, they are subjoined below: 
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a.) APPLICATION OF THOROUGH-BASE NOTATION. —PARTICULARLY ITS 
APPLICATION TO CONTRAPUNTIC EXERCISES:—-TO ONE OR MORE GIVEN VOICES, 
TO COMPOSE ONE OR MORE OTHERS, WHEN THE GIVEN VOICES ARE FURNISHED 
WITH THOROUGH-BASE FIGURES. 


§ 574 bis. 


Having thus far become acquainted with the meaning of thorough-base 
signatures, it now remains that we say something on the practical advanta- 
ges and use of them, to wit: 

Thorough-base writing is sometimes, in the first place, a convenient 
means of writing merely a figured base voice to a piece of music, or to indi- 
vidual parts of it, e. g. to a Choral melody, to a Solfeggio, to a Recitative, 
and the like, instead of any other instrumental accompamment. For such a 
purpose, this mode of writing, as being more concise, is, without doubt, of 
entirely practical utility, so far as an extremely simple accompaniment is 
concerned— an accompaniment consisting merely of naked chords, which 
can be indicated in most cases more easily and briefly by a few thorough-base 
signatures, than by fully written notes, and which also can be more easily 
comprehended by the eye and more easily read, by one who understands 
thorough-base notation, than chords fully written out in notes. This is the 
case, for example, in the so-called dry recitative, (recitatwo sicco), accom- 
panied simply by naked chords struck on a piano-forte, (sometimes, in the 
Italian opera,) by a violoncello, or by some other instrument ;— of which 
species of composition, the following Base voice, for example, 
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is not only easy to read, but also affords at the same time the incidental ad- 
vantage, that a thorough-base voice of this description, requiring only a sin- 
gle staff, may at pleasure be executed either on the piano-forte or on some 
other instrument, e. g. on the Violoncello, the Harp, perhaps on the Guitar, 
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&c.;—on the Piano-forte, the Harp, or the Organ, in the following manner, 
for instance: 


On the Violoncello: 
he é 
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And so also it may, in many cases, be found more easy and convenient for 
both writer and reader, to write a simple melody, e. g. a choral melody, or 
perhaps a Solfeggio, and the like, in the following manner, 
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(although it is true, indeed, that even in this case, to at least the great 
majority of readers and players actual notes would be incomparably more 
welcome than thorough-base signatures, were it only for the greater clear- 
ness with which the music is presented to the eye by notes, than by figures. ) 

A second, and, in many respects, very considerable advantage of thorough- 
base writing consists in the fact, that, when the Base voice is figured in the 
thorough-base manner in a score, as is usually done in pieces of church 
music, such figuring often very much facilitates the understanding of the 
harmonic web [the structure of the harmony] in reading and playing from 
score, since a Base staff with thorough-base signatures immediately marked 
over it is for the most part more easily surveyed by the eye, than the entire 
mass of vocal and instrumental parts, constructed for a wide distance above 
each other in several staffs, and to be read in several different clefs. Thus 
it here affords about the same facility which is furnished by placing under 
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the full score an abridged piano-forte abstract: that is to say, to an indi- 
vidual who has once rendered himself familiar with thorough-base figures, 
it secures, in case these figures are not too numerous and huddled together 
in a too confused manner, not only the advantage of his being able more 
easily to survey them than the full score and perhaps also to accompany a 
vocal part according to them,—but these thorough-base signatures may often 
be of utility too by the fact that they prevent the attention of the player from 
score, of the conductor in rehearsal, or of any other reader, from passing 
over unnoticed, say, an unexpected leading tone or other distinguishing 
and important interval, which lies, perhaps, in the apparently unimportant 
part of some wind instrument, in an unusual clef, or in some other obscure 
situation, where one would not expect to find it. This advantage is obvious- 
ly of so great importance in itself, that it is really a matter of surprise that 
it should not have found acceptance also in secular music. 

How far it is proper and desirable, in the execution of a full-voiced piece 
of music, to allow, besides the full instrumentation, the thorough-base figures 
also to be performed by a thorough-base player on the organ or otherwise, 
is another question, upon which | must refer the reader to what I have said 
in relation to the gross impropriety of such thorough-base playing, in the 
periodical Cxecilia, * as also in my Treatise on Thorough-base | General- 
basslehre}, published by Schott at Meniz. 

(These views were first published in the Leipsic General Musical Journal 
for the year 1813, p. 105 and onward,f and ten years afterward another 
gentleman saw fit to publish these same views, first ventured upon by my- 
self,—as strictly his own, and that too in the same periodical. f) 

A third real advantage of thorough-base notation consists in the fact that 
it often serves superficially to sketch a piece of music in haste, which not 
unfrequently can be done sooner by figures than by the ordinary notes.— 
Indeed, for that matter, a series of harmonic combinations may be noted 
down entirely without note-lines and music-paper, by merely using letters in 
the place of the Base notes. ‘Thus, for example, we may, in this rapid way 
of writing, sketch the harmonic combinations found in fig. 1089—1091, 
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* XIII Bd. (51. Heft) S. 145, figg. 
+ Leipz. allg. mus. Zeitg. vom Jahr 1813, S. 105 u. figg. : 
+ Jahrgang 1822, Nr. 42, S. 677 u. figg. 
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as follows: 
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§ 575. 


Still a farther species of utility to be derived from the system of thorough- 
base notation, (chiefly for the sake of which, indeed, I have mentioned the 
subject in this Theory,) consists in the fact that it is happily adapted to be 
used in contrapuntic exercises.* 

The utility of the thorough-base notation, in this respect, depends upon 
the circumstance that its figures uniformly indicate only what tones occur 
in the other voices, that is to say, only notes, but not directly the funda- 
mental harmonies involved in them, and that the entire arrangement and 
carriage of the other voices is left to the personal agency of the reader him- 
self. 


* Tsay, in contrapuntic exercises, but not in teaching the theory of composition itself, 
for which, or instead of which, it is often (irrationally enough) used amiss. For, it follows 
from the very fact that the thorough-base notation is essentially nothing else than a short- 
hand species of writing, whose signs uniformly represent nothing but mere notes, though 
indeed less perfectly than notes themselves, and that they give as little information in re- 
spect to the internal harmonic sense and connection of the tones indicated, as if the tones 
were written in the usual notes, whose substitutes they are, (§ 563, remark,)—I say, it is 
evident from these considerations, how irrational, it is to attempt to found the doctrine of 
pure composition upon these thorough-base figures, whose use pre-supposes a complete 
knowledge of the subject already ;—just as if a pedagogue, for instance, should attempt to 
construct a Latin Grammar “upon the doctrine of the abbreviations of Latin words and 
phrases. 

This view becomes the more striking, if we consider in what way persons think to arrive 
at that object, namely, by assuming the doctrine of pure composition to consist in showing 
how one is to treat this or that interval,—e. g. the seyenth tone from the Base tone,—or 
how one is to treat the third, the fourth, and the sixth, in a third-fourth chord,—the third, 
fifth, and sixth in a fifth-sixth chord, &c.;—just as if one who had occasion to write a the- 
ory of arithmetic, for example, should make this consist in first teaching his pupils what 
they were to do with those numbers in which the figure 1 should occur, &c.! (See remark 
on § 99.) 

It is almost yet more irrational, to write, as has been done, so-called Thorowgh-base 
Schools which only purport to teach how to play a figured Base according to the rules of 
the art, without one’s being radically acquainted with the theory of pure composilion;— 
a little piece of trickery which seems to me very much like a man’s undertaking only to 
teach a pupil to read a book written in mere abbreviations, without his understanding the 
language in which it is written. 

After these remarks it will be quite apparent, why and in what sense I have, in many 
parts of my Theory, denominated such instruction-books detestable Thorough-base Schools. 
Such an intrinsically mistaken attempt can never be and will never be anything else, even 
had Apollo himself written it; and recipes and prescriptions, how, in this and that case, a 
tone must be treated which may happen to be the second, third, fourth, &c. from the Base 
tone,—how the third, the fourth, the ninth, the second, Re int this or that second-fourth- 
sixth chord, or even the Base tone itself, is to resolve itself, &c.,—prescriptions which at 
one time, indeed, prove correct, but at another not, as we have seen again and again in 
the course of our Theory,—I say, such rules and prescriptions can never be anything else 
than a miserably jumbled aggregation of family medicines, promiscuously thrown together 
in the most arbitrary manner, without any actual internal relationship or connection. 
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We will, then, take in hand an example furnished with thorough-base 
figures, say fig. 1092 
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and will reject one of the upper voices from it, in ins again to supply it 
from the guidance of thorough-base signatures. 

We will afterwards reject several, and finally all the upper voices, so that 
merely the figured Base alone shall be left us, from which we will at one 
time form acomposition having two voices, and at another one having three, 
four, or more voices. 

I avoid mentioning many examples for similar exercises, since every 
thorough-base voice which every individual can easily supply ‘himself with, 
may be used for an exercise of this species. Those scores of good com- 
posers which have their Base voice marked with the signatures of thorough- 
base, are particularly to be recommended for this purpose, because the 
pupil, after having drawn out such a figured Base in voices, can compare 
his work with the carriage of voices found in the original score, which latter 
serves, in such a case, as an instructive correction of the exercise. The 
examples for practice given in Tiirck’s Guide to 'Thorough-base playing 
[Anleitung zum Generalbassspiclen, ] will serve for a similar purpose, as 
will also those in Kirnberger’s Principles of Thorough-base, {Grundsatze 
des Generalbasses, | and many others. 

One will soon become able, by proceeding in this way, to place a figured 
Base voice before him on the piano-forte, and directly to play off a piece of 
music in two, three, or more voices; or, as it is termed, to play thorough-base. 

Finally, one may try to convert the figured Base voice into a middle or 
upper voice by transposing it—say one or two octaves higher, so that the 
tones indicated by the signatures shall at one time be given to the higher 
voices, and at an other to the lower. Thus, the fizured voice in fig. 1093, 
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may be interwoven into a four-voiced piece as an upper voice, as in fig. 1095, 
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which contains the harmonic combinations indicated by that figuring. 
In like manner, the passage in fig. 1094, 
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can also be treated as a middle voice, as is the case in fig. 1095,—&e. 
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(Fig. 1098. i.) 
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THE HARMONIES TO BE CHOSEN ARE NOT STRICTLY INDICATED. 


Doric Key. 
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Finally, those contrapuntic exercises in which the harmonic combinations 


to be supplied have hitherto been indicated to us in one way and another, 
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several voices, in which the harmonies are nowhere particularly designa- 


ted, as e. g. fig. 1098 or 1099, 
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we will select out one or more voices, so as to supply them again without 
any such assistance. We can also do the same thing with several other 
examples. 

In this way we shall at length become able to set one or more voices to a 
single voice which is furnished with no particular indication of the harmonies 
to be chosen;—and this species of exercise is the one with which (as we 
have mentioned above in § 559) our teachers of musical composition begin 
and end their contrapuntic exercises, as they do in general their exercises in 
pure composition, but to which we should be as little inclined rigidly to ad- 
_ here, as we would to make the first commencement with it. 

It is self-evident, that the practitioner must, in exercises of this species, 
himself seek out and select suitable harmonies and harmonic successions 
for the given voice—the cantus firmus. 

In doing this, one will naturally at first choose those harmonies to which 
the cantus ‘firmus primarily points. Subsequently, however, one can do the 
opposite, and can, for example, counterpoint the cantus firmus in fig 1097 2, 
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at one time as in k, and at another as in fig. 1095, p. 795, or in fig. 
1096: 
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Indeed, one may even attempt to set a whole cantus firmus in an entirely 

different key from the one to which it naturally points. Thus, e. g., I have 

attempted to construct the melody found in fig. 1100, 
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As examples for practice in counterpointing a cantus ek we may, in 
general, use any that occur in Treatises on Thorough-base. 


DIVISION II. 
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TO FORM A GIVEN HARMONIC SUCCESSION INTO VOICES. 
§ 577. 


Thus far we have uniformly had either several given voices, or at least 
one, to which we were to set others. But we will now attempt to form a 
series of harmonies, given alone, into voices. We will, for example, trans- 
cribe the designation of harmonies standing under fig. 1076, p. 784, alone 
by itself, adding merely forms of notes, to show how long each harmony is 
to continue, somewhat in the following manner: 
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and will then try to form, according to these given harmonies, a piece of 
music consisting of two, three, four, or more voices, at one time exclusively 
of harmonic tones, and at another of harmonic tones combined with others 
which are foreign to the harmony.— Below are found some more problems 
of this species: 

i] eo @ @ @ 8 © bw 
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DIVISION III. 
a ae, 
TO INVENT A PIECE OF MUSIC WITHOUT ANYTHING BEING GIVEN. 


§ 578. 


The exercises naturally preliminary to this problem having been pretty 
thoroughly canvassed, in what precedes, we may now venture with some 
degree of certainty upon the business of inventing a piece of music entirely 
from our own resources,—of composing a piece. 

If we will, however, observe some gradations in this matter, we may pro- 
ceed somewhat in the following manner. We will first invent merely one 
voice or simply a melody, and then add to this voice several others in the 
manner suggested in § 576. In this way we obtain a piece of music in which 
everything has been invented by ourselves. 

At another time we will invent merely a series of harmonic successions, 
and then carry out this series of harmonies into voices according to the 
directions in §577. In such a case, too, we shall have by degrees pro 
duced a piece of music wholly from our own resources. 

In this way we shall at length become able to perform all the above sepa- 
rately treated operations at once, and therewith to produce at one operation 
a piece of music grammatically correct, a pure musical composition, and either 
to write it on paper, or to play it on an instrument. 

To teach the art of doing this, has thus far been the object of the present 
‘Theory. Whatever else pertains to the theory of musical composition, 
namely the more artificialized forms of musical composition, of what is called 
Double Counter-point, of Imitations, Canons, and Fugues, as it were the 
Syntaxis ornata [the ornate syntax | is foreign to the doctrine of merely pure 
composition, the mere Grammar of Musical Composition. 
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APPENDIX, 


ON THE ANCIENT MUSIC: PARTICULARLY THE OLD GREEK 
OR CHURCH KEYS. 


§ 579. 


In our whole previous Theory, we have entirely passed over one subject, 
which, in other books of instruction, has been made a matter of very great 
importance; indeed, with which many have been accustomed to commence 
their instructions and upon which—even to found it. This is the doctrine of 
the so called Greek or church keys. 

I cannot convince myself of the propriety of this mode of procedure, deem- 
ing this subject, as I do, to be something wholly foreign to the theory of 
musical composition; and I here touch upon it supplementarily, simply in 
the way of historical narration, in order that my readers may not be left in 
ignorance of a subject, to the knowledge of which, in the eyes of many, so 
great importance is attached. 


§ 580. 


In the views which we have thus far taken of musical composition, we 
have uniformly recognized only two different species of keys, namely major 
and minor. ‘These two species of keys, moreover, are properly the only 
ones which, at least so far as our ears at the present day are concerned, are 
adapted to the purpose of music. Musical antiquarians, however, assure 
.us, that the ancients had, not like ourselves, merely two varieties of key, 
but many more and entirely other keys; and such, for example are the keys 
in which figs. 1112—1115 are written: 


ce 1112. 7.) Hymn to the Muse Calliopeia, according to Burette’s interpretation. 
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(Fig. 1114. 7.) Hymn to Nemesis, (in Forkel, Vol. I. p, 427.) 
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(Fig. 1114. k.) The same Hymn, as copied by Rousseau. 
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(Fig. 1115. 2.) The first Pindaric Ode, according to Kircher’s interpretation. 
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Let one first sing or play these through and then form his own judgment. 
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If it is true that Greek music really sounded as these specimens do;—if 
it is true, that, in Greece, such musical compositions, which, at least to hu- 
man ears of the present day, are chiefly of the most strange and singular 
character, were currently received as products of the fine art of music, cer- 
tainly the musical sense of the Greeks must, to say the least, have been 
very differently constituted, and their music something entirely diverse, from 
our own. 

But, in the first place, it is yet a very unsettled question, whether the 
music. of former times really did sound thus. 

Few subjects of antiquity are invested with so comparatively impenetra- 
ble an obscurity, and attended with so great a diversity of views and opin- 
ions among learned men, as is the doctrine of the music, and particularly 
the keys, of the Greeks and the Romans. 

The cause of this obscurity lies in the circumstance that historical inves- 
tigators in this department, more than in almost any other, find themselves 
almost entirely left without traces to guide them, and without any of the 
requisite sources of information. While the plastic works of the ancients 
still to this day stand bodily before our eyes, not a single tone is any longer 
heard from all their musical productions. A few paltry fragments of written 
Greek music — mere dead musical signs—are all that has come down to us. 
And even these pitiful fragments are not only extremely few, but, what is 
the worst of all, they are, to us, properly illegible, and we do not know with 
certainty how they actually sounded; which latter fact is sufficiently obvi- 
ous from the consideration that these said manuscripts have, not unfre- 
quently, been quite differently construed by different musical scholars,— 
and indeed from the consideration, too, that such constructions of Greek 
music as are found, for instance, in the examples above quoted, uniformly 
sound so very strangely, that one can scarcely keep himself from the con- 
jecture, that the interpreters who suppose the pieces of music designated in 
those ancient musical writings to have sounded so strangely as they do when 
thus translated into our modern notes,— might have erred in decyphering 
those ancient musical manuscripts and have translated them into notes in- 
correctly; so that, if an ancient Greek were this day to rise from the dead, 
he would, perhaps, be very much shocked to hear what these gentlemen 
had proffered as specimens of the music of his so highly cultivated age. 

Truly indeed, if such an ancient visitor, restored from the grave, could 
stand before us at this day and play or sing a few pieces of the music of his 
time,—then should we at once be extricated from the difficulty. Then 
we should, for once at least, have heard with our own ears, as we now daily 
see the products of the ancient plastic art with our own eyes.—But inasmuch 
as we have never, either directly or even indirectly, perceived, by our own 
senses, how a piece of Greek music originally sounded, so, it appears to me, 
our speaking and writing on this subject is not much better than treatises 
of deaf men on tones, or of blind men on colors. 

But it is not enough that no ancient Greek arises from the dead to en- 
lighten us upon the nature of his music! No, it would almost seem as if the 
dead of more than a thousand years had even plotted together to thicken 
the vail of concealment still more. For, even the historical notices which 
the ancient writers have left us of the music of their age are almost all in 
the highest degree unintelligible, often entirely contradictory, yes, even 
demonstrably erroneous, untrue, and contrary to nature, when they are not 
even directly false,* as e. g. the story of the hammers and strings of Pytha- 


* The same complaint of the obscurity and uncertainty of this subject, has already been 
made by several other writers before me, as e. g., among others, by the following: 
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goras, first unmasked by Galile1, as also by Cladny,* which story is handed 
down to us by Nicomachus Gerosenus, Jamblicus and Gaudantius, Macro- 
bius and Boetius, as a sober matter of fact,—also the story of the ‘youth of 
Tauromenos, who was thrown into a rage by the sound of a Phrygian flute 
melody and would even set fire to the house of his rival, but from which 
Pythagoras easily kept him by a musical artifice, namely by calling to the 
flute player to play only in quick spondaitc measure, which spondaic blow- 


Fuxtvus, in Gradu ad Parnassum, Exercitit V. Lectione VII, De Modis, pag. 221. 
“Ad Modorum materiem tractandam adniti, perinde est, ac antiquum chaos in ordinem 
redigere. Tanta enim opinionum diversitas inter Auctores, ciim antiquos, tum recen- 
tiores reperitur, ut ferme quot capita tot sententiae fuisse videantur: Nec me tenet 
tanta admiratio Graecorum Auctorum: etenim extra controversiam est Musicam illorum 
HERG IA pauperem admodum intervallis fuisse, teste Platone in Timaeum. 

Air PostTQUuUAM AUTEM VIX UMBRA DE Musica GRAECA NOBIS 
AMPLIUS SUPEREST, non satis mirari possum, existere etiamnum aliquos, qui hodiernae 
Musicae nostra Modis peregrina haec vocabula attribuere, et rem ex se satis intricatam, 
VANIS NOMINIBUs @obscurare audeant.’’—‘*To endeavor to treat the subject of keys 
[modes] is, as it were, to attempt to reduce the chaos of antiquily to order. For, so 
great a diversity of opinion is found among authors, both ancient and modern, that there 
seem to have been almost as many opinions as heads. Nor am Iso much captivated by 
the Greek authors: for, it is beyond dispute, that their music was, Pia of all, very poor 
in intervals, as we are assured by Platoin Timaeus. . . A Paetoa: ae 
SINCE SCARCELY A SHADOW OF GREEK MUSIC STILL REMAINS TO US, I can- 
not feel surprise enough, that there are still those who, to this day, presume to apply these 
foreign terms to our musical modes, [keys,] and thus, BY SENSELESS NAMES, fo in- 
crease the obscurity of a subject which tis already sufficiently obscure in itself.”’ 

D. Antonio Eximeno, dell’ origine e delle regole della Musica, Roma 1774, P. 2, 
Lib.1, Cap. 1, §1, Pag. 321: **Gli Europet sono tenuti a respettare ne’ Greci i Maestri 
delle moderne arti, riti, e costumi; ma questo rispetto non deve impedire il tenerli per la 
nazione piz menzognera che sia stata maz al mondo, ed ambiziosa di farsi stimare pit 
di quello ch’ era.’’—‘* The Europeans are bound to respect the Greeks as the masters of 
their arts, manners, and customs; but this respect need not prevent our regarding them as 
the most lying nation that the world ever saw, and a nation that was always ambitious of 
being taken for more than it was worth.’? And further, Pag. 339: ‘‘Von pretendo per 
questo che la Musica greca sia stata onnimamente come la nostra, che per decidere questo 
punto, v’ abbisagnerebbe sentire que la, e paragonarla con questa.’’ ‘‘I do not mean, by 
this, that the Greek music was entirely like our own; for, in order to decide this point, tt 
would be necessary to hear the former and to compare it with the latter.”’—And again, Pag 
342: ‘* Vero é che da’ testimon) deg le Antichi non si puo chiaramente rilevare il signifi- 
cato delle parole, mussimamente in materia di Musica, sulla quale nulla quasi st com- 
prende senza esempj, che mancano affatio sulla Musica greca.’’—‘‘It is true, that we can- 
not easily determine, from the mere statements of the, ancients, the real meaning of their 
words, especially in the department of music, where, even aside from this consideration, 
scarcely anything can be understood without examples, which latter are here entirely 
wanting.’ 

RovssEAv, in his Diction. de Musique, art. Mover: ‘*Les Anciens different prodi- 
gieusement entr’? eux sur les definitions, les divisions, et les noms de leurs Tons ou 
Modes. Obscurs sur toutes les parties de leur Musique, ils sont presque inintelligibles sur 
celles—ci.’’—‘‘ The ancients differ prodigiously among themselves in respect to the defini- 
tions, divisions and names of their tones or keys, [modes.] Obscure in all parts of their 
music, they are here almost entirely unintelligible.”’ 


* G. Jones, in his History of Music, (which is not this moment at hand in the original, but 
only in v. Mosel’s Translation,) expresses himself in a similar manner: ‘‘How much it is 
to be regretted by the friends of the arts, that no trace is left us of what the music of the 
ancients actually was, and that all records, which might have diffused light on so interest- 
ing a subject, have perished in the rushing stream of time. We have, indeed, treatises and 
Wotks of the Greeks upon ancient anisie, but they do not benefit us; for, even the learned 
professors of modern harmony are not able to understand them. The tedious subtleties of 
an endless winding through the labyrinth of an analized Diapason; the particular character 
of their Tetrachords, and the impenetrable darkness which hangs over the vk of 


* Akustik § 86, u. Leipz. Mus. Ztg. 1826, Nro. 40. 
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ing immediately changed the feelings of the incendiary to such a degree 
that he repentantly sneaked away to his home without doing anything far- 
ther;—or the story of the musical performances in Solomon’s Temple by a 
court chapel-retinue of not more than four hundred and eighty thousand 
musicians, of whom only twenty thousand were trumpeters, &c.F 

As no rational man believes a word of all these things, so I can never be- 


their signs of tones, are as substantial causes for sadness to the feelings of the musical artist, 
as they are to the curiosity of the ancient historian.”’ 

The learned and distinguished Dr. Burney, in his Introduction to the History of the 
Music of the Ancients, says, as candidly as truly: ‘‘What the music of the ancients really 
was, it is not now easy to determine. . . . . . the subject of the ancient music is so 
obseure, and the writers who have treated of it differ so much in their own opinions, that I 
prefer to omit all discussion in relation to it; for, to tell the truth, the study of the ancient 
music has become, at the present day, more the business of the antiquary, than that of the 
musical artist.’ 

FoRKEL’s expressions, also, in several parts of history of music, coincide with the 

views expressed above. He says, e. g., among other things, in his first volume, pages 
VIII and IX, [im 1, Bande S. VIII und [X:] ‘‘ Whoever, therefore, will fathom the true 
nature of the ancient music, certainly (strange as the conclusion may appear to many read- 
ers) can but seldom follow the accounts as they have been given us by even the most cred- 
ible historians of antiquity.””?> . . . . ‘‘He may be a very honest, candid, and even 
learned man, and yet, in individual parts of the sciences, or in the arts, may possess so 
little true knowledge, that he does not in such a case merit the slightest confidence, and is 
just as capable of deceiving us by his accounts, as if he were far from being the honest and 
learned man whom we are bound to consider him, on the ground of his other merits. One 
thing which greatly enhances the difficulty of our acquiring clear ideas of the nature of the 
ancient music, besides the above-mentioned uncertainty of historical sources of information, 
is the entire difference of the interval relations in the modern and the ancient scales, and the 
hence arising impossibility of making these ancient interval relations sensible to our ear, ac- 
customed as the latter is to other distances of tones which are entirely diverse. Had some 
such machine been left us from antiquity as is the invention of the mechanical flute-player of 
Vaucanson, or as some of our musical clocks are, then would some melodies also have come 
down to us in connection with them. From a single piece of music, obtamed as it were 
alive, in this way, we should have been better able to comprehend the nature of the ancient 
music, the magnitude of the intervals in its scales, its measure, &c., than from a thousand 
descriptions, or even from the few melodies, of which, after all, only the lifeless signs 
have come down to us. But such inventions either had never been produced by the an- 
cients, or they have become lost, and we are now no better off, as it respects the true 
sound of the ancient music, than we are as it respects the true pronunciation of the ancient 
dead languages.’’ 

It would be easy to adduce a great many other writers, who all agree in the same com- 
plaint. I have, above, copied only from those who happened to be nearest at hand, while 
the others, almost without exception, utter the same lamentation, with equal strength, and, 
so far as I can recollect, in most cases, with much greater. 

Disheartened at all these difficulties, and at the want of a solid foundation upon which to 
establish a sure progress, many are disposed to give up this important branch of musical 
and antiquarian science, in a manner, utterly and forever. We might almost approve of 
their choice in the matter; for, in so small a number, and in the poverty and uncertainty of 
the traces which could serve as the basis and support of our investigation, the hope of se- 
curing any satisfactory results from this field, must necessarily be very small. But not- 
withstanding all this, it would not be worth while, perhaps, to give up all hope. If, as is 
well known, we can succeed in getting the genuine sound of certain Greek letters from the 
bleating of sheep, the howling of a dog, and the like, why should we not hope we may yet 


* That even our latest writers offer the fraternal hand to the lies of the writers of an- 
tiquity, is shown by a document published in No. 43 of the Berlin Musical Journal for the 
year 1824—-[Nr. 43 der Berliner Mus. ztg. v. 1824]—a document presented with entire 
seriousness as an authentico-historical one, which contained the most important and pos- 
itively decisive developements upon this subject of antiquity, but which was found, by 
more recent disclosures, to be a—jesting fiction.—(Cdcilia II. Bd. 8S. 156.) Compare, 
moreover, F. 4. Wolf, Darstellung der Alterthumswissensch. Museum der Alt. Bd. 1. 
S. 65; Serapionsbruder, II., 371.—EH. 7. 4. Hofmann’s Leben, I., 8. 281; Cacilia, Ba. 
Il., S. 118; IV. 213; V. 279. 
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lieve, from any assurances of our antiquarians, that the Greek music was 
anything like what our interpreters of these hymns.have given to us in figs. 
1112—1115, pp. 801—803, and thus anything so entirely different from that 
which we call music at the present day, a confused and tedious jumble of sounds 
without any melodic sense, and (like the above examples) even without any 
rhythmical symmetry; and the very circumstance that antiquarians are not 


perhaps gain some disclosures from the same quarter, showing how the Greek music may 
have once sounded, and whether it is actually true that such things as those exhibited in 
figs. 1112—1115, pp. 801—803, were called music among the Greeks? whether their keys 
and scales are of such a nature that melodies of such a description could be manufactured 
out of them? or whether they may not have had the same scales and keys as are found to 
be consonant to the ears of men at the present day. 

But if we would hope to be able hereafter to see light arise on this doubtful subject, in- 
vestigations must certainly be instituted in a very different manner, in many respects, from 
what they have heretofore been. 

First of all, investigators must transfer themselves more to the study of the sources, the 
authentic remains of the ancient musical art, instead of always yielding themselves up, one 
to the authority of another, as has for the most part been done heretofore, and instead of 
looking through the glasses of others, usually ground and polished, not without the distort- 
ing effect of prejudice, and not unfrequently without an accurate acquaintance with the 
subject. For how dangerous it is, particularly in this department, to build upon the author- 
ity of our writers, appears not only from the fact that they are not all agreed among them- 
selves, and one construes, sings, and translates into notes the very same piece of Greek mu- 
sic, in an entirely different way from another, as appears e. g. from a comparison of fig. 1112 
i, 1114 7, and 1115 7, with k, pp. 801—803, but particularly from the fact that the authors 
who have written upon music, and especially upon the foreign keys and scales, have usu- 
ally either been merely musicians without a suitable general education, or possessed of a 
general education with but a small amount of musical knowledge, or persons who possessed 
no musical qualifications whatever. For, itis nothing new, for example, that W. JonEs, as 
he himself in a very artless and ingenuous manner relates, after he had first occupied him- 
self a long time with a learned comparison of the key and scale of an Indian melody with 
our keys and scales, finally went at last to a musician for advice, and then learned from 
him, for the first time, that the scale of the said song was nothing peculiar, but was just 
like our own! (The passage itself will be introduced farther on in the present remark, 
printed literally.) ‘Thus a learned man, who is not even at all acquainted with our scale, 
but is obliged first to ask a musician about it, in order to know whether a song which he 
hears is contained in this scale or not,—such a Jearned man employs himself with a com- 
parison of this scale with that of India, and causes his views upon music to be printed,— 
and other equally learned men appeal to him and write again other learned treatises !— 
Rely not, then, upon the idle tales of the learned! 

The more indispensably necessary it is, therefore, in investigations relative to the ancient 
music, to draw from the original sources, to see with one’s own eyes and to use one’s own 
understanding, the more unfortunate it is, that these sources are so little accessible to the 
inquirer. For, where will he find the old manuscripts of the Greek notation? Where 
the ancient writers who furnish accounts of the music of their own times? Where the 
relics and copies of the ancient musical instruments, &c.? Where will he find all this?— 
And, particularly, where will he find it all together, that he may be able conveniently and 
thoroughly to examine, compare, and consider it on all sides, in one connected view? 

It is obvious how very much the difficulty of investigation is increased by this circum- 
stance, and the hope of ever arriving ata satisfactory result is diminished. To say the 
least, if the latter object is ever to be gained, one must begin with first furnishing us with 
the original documents themselves. Accordingly, our writers, instead of translating the 
Greek music into modern notes, according to their own ideas, as they have hitherto most 
improperly done, must give us rather genuine copies, fac-similes (copies figuratives) of 
the ancient manuscripts themselves, as also the places in the writings of the ancients which 
speak of music, whether professedly [ex professo] or incidentally, together with a careful 
mentioning of any various readings; true copies of the ancient draughts; and all this with 
circumstantially explanatory descriptions, with a definite statement of the place where the 
originals, the reprints, copies, and fac-similes, delivered, are to be found, &c. Only in 
this way, by placing the materials of investigation before our eyes,—only in this way, could 
there be any hope of ultimately obtaining any light on a subject, of which, if we would but 
acknowledge the truth, we thus far know nothing, how much-soever we may be in the habi 
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able to construe these otherwise than they have done, seems to be a clear 
proof that their interpretation is entirely incorrect, and hence that they have 
not yet succeeded in understanding the Greek notation. In this position of 
the affair, in consequence of which our writers and artists differ from each 
other so widely in their views and representations of the Greek keys, while 
upon the whole subject in general, they are anything but agreed, I will, 


of taking pains always at least to show some learning in relationto [in puncto] the keys of 
the ancients and of demeaning ourselves as if we had fully drank into the spirit of the an- 
cient unutterable music of the priests of On, and had heard the mummy of the beautiful 
Asenath, the consort of the virtuous Joseph, sing. (See Fink’s excellent work—‘‘ The jirst 
Migration of the most Ancient Musical Art, as an Introduction to the History of Mu- 
sic’? [**Erste Wandering der altesten Tonkunst als Vorgeschichte der Musik’’|—a 
work which, without any predecessors of its own species, for the first time makes very rich 
developements in relation to the origin of the art, together with philosophical and musical 
intimations in a historical point of view. Comp. Cacilia XIV Bd.) 

But I must not conceal the fact from my readers, that there is, after all, one writer who, 
in spite of the uncertainty of our knowledge in the department of the ancient music thus far, 
has no hesitation in writing, with the utmost positiveness, a forma] and detailed systeimn 
upon the music of the Greeks. This isa M. Baron von DRIEBERG, the author of quite 
a readable treatise, entitled—‘‘ The Practical Music of the Greeks’ [‘‘Die practische 
Musik der Griechen’’|—who, especially in pp. 101—104, has treated me with great sever- 
ity, because I ventured to participate in the incredulity of the many above-mentioned 
writers, and to make an open avowal of this fact, in my preface to Dr. Srépeu’s History 
of Modern Music [ Geschichte der Modernen Musik.] In order not to confine my readers 
exclusively to my own views and those of all the musical authors above named, but to make 
them acquainted also with the grounds and proofs for the opposite opinions, I give, below, 
a literal insertion of the particular passage of Von Drieberg above alluded to, in which, 
for reasons unknown to me, he makes his demonstration against me. He speaks as follows: 

**By the knowledge of the fundamental principles and rules of an art, we can furnish our- 
selves with an idea of the practice of the same. ‘Thus, how the Greek music sounded, may 
be ascertained, though the spirit which animated it admits of being only conjectured. Mr. 
Weber, however, disputes the former, and that, too, as we have read above, because there 
are no notes of a thousands-of-years-duration which still continue to sound and by which 
we can hear with our own ears how, for instance, a Greek—catgut sounded: This truly 
appears to be an impossibility, but Mr. Weber takes the matter in hand and gives us a re- 
cipe to show how we must study the Greek music in order to solve that thousands-of-years- 
problem. ‘That we have in nowise misconstrued this Mr. Weber, so learned ‘in point of 
[in punto] the ancient music,’ is proved by his similes of persons born deaf and of the 
sheep as a Greek language-master, &c. A refutation, in this case, would be superfluous. 
Mr. Weber’s assuming the possibility that the music of the Greeks may have been some- 
thing entirely different from the modern, is not consistent. For, he will admit, that both 
harmony, i. e. all the relations of sounds to space, and rhythm, i. e. all the relations of 
sounds to time, depend upon the unalterable laws of nature, and that this was known to the 
Greeks. Since, therefore, the union of harmony and rhythm is music, it must be impossi- 
ble that the music of the Greeks should have been anything entirely different from that of 
the moderns. But possibly, after all, Mr. Weber even denies the existence of unalterable 
natural laws in music and thinks it may all rest upon mere conventional agreement, in 
like manner as, say, the rules of cricketing do. If such is the case, we must endeavor 
to inform him. The celebrated William Jones says: ‘After I had long endeavored to 
find out the difference of the Indian scale from our own, I requested a German mu- 
sician of much capacity, an Indian lute-player, who played a written popular song on 
the loves of Crisna and Rudha, to accompany it with the violin. The German virtuoso 
assured me that the scale was perfectly like our own. I more recently learned, also, from 
Mr. Shore, that if a tone is given to an Indian singer from the piano-forte, and he adjusts 
his voice to the same tone, [takes the same pitch,] the Indian ascending series of seven 
notes has a large or major third, just as ours has.’ Wonderful! ‘The same scale of sounds 
is used alike in India and in Darmstadt, and yet, in this case, any conventional agreement 
is out of the question. Had Mr. Jones been more of a musician, he would doubtless have 
traced out the cause. But the cause truly is the symphony of sounds. For, since the 
symphony not only determines, in the most exact manner, the position of the seven dynamic 
sounds of the fundamental system, but also the position of the five chromatic sounds, and 
since the Greeks tuned their instruments likewise by the symphony, as do also the Indians 
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instead of assuming the air of knowing more than either 1 myself or any- 
body else actually does know, rather openly renounce all pretension of tell- 
ing my readers definitely what was the nature of the music, and especially 
the keys of the ancient Greeks, and how, if at all, they really differed from 
our own; I will, on the contrary, limit myself to the simple task of present- 
ing, as truly and intelligibly as possible, those ideas of the Greek keys which 
are usually entertained by the musically educated of the present day ;—a task 
which, after all, is not entirely of the easiest character, since this subject is 
found, in our theories, pre-eminently enveloped in learned obscurity and 
mystifying erudition. 


§ 581. 

The musically educated tell us, though with incomparably more of learned 
unintelligibleness than I may here repeat, the following things: 

The nations which lived thousands of years before us, had, not like our- 
selves, merely major and minor keys, but six, or, in a manner, twelve, if 
not even more, essentially different keys or scales. These, originally de- 
rived from the Egyptians and Israelites, and afterwards introduced into 
Greece, obtained in this latter country, just according to the provinces in 
which the one or the other of them became particularly used, the appella- 
tions of Doric key, Phrygian key, Lydian key, &c. From Greece they 
were imported into Rome, and thence passed into the music of the oldest 
christian churches, which was originally all written in these keys. In these 
same ancient christian melodies, they find, moreover, very clear traces of 
the excellence of those ancient keys, and a sublimity, a power, and a dig- 
nity, which, in our present pitiful major and minor keys, are totally unat- 
tainable, Figs. 1098—1105, pp. 796—810 and below, contain some melodies 
of this description, which are acknowledged to be pre-eminently genuine: 
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and the people of Darmstadt; it follows, as a matter of course, that the spaces of sounds, the 
system, and*the keys of the Greeks could not have been, in the diatonic genus, different 
from those of the moderns. The assertion of Mr. Weber, that we know nothing of the 
Greek rousic, would thus, therefore, prove to be untrue, even if no account of the matter 
had come down to us from ancient times; it is, consequently, the more groundless, inas- 
much as we still possess towards twenty musical works of the ancient writers. But when 
Mr. Weber affirms, in his preface, that’’ [begging your pardon, I have said no such thing 
—G. W.] ‘‘all which those writers have said in relation to their music is unintelligible, 
contradictory, erroneous, untrue, contrary to nature, and replete with lies, we will let it 
pass without notice until he assures us that he has read at least a single one of them.’’— 
<The expression symphony is employed by the Greeks in two different ways, first, they 
understand by it the entirely perfect blending of two sounds of different pitch; then, sec- 
ondly, they also denominate the interval whose sounds thus blend, a symphony, while they 
call the sounds themselves symphonic sounds. An entirely perfect blending takes place 
whenever two different objects so unite with each other that the one is not distinguishable 
from the other, and the mixture,—the blended compound,—appears to the senses like a 
simple. Hence, there is not only a symphony of sounds, but also a symphony of colors, @ 
symphony of tastes’?! . . . . . . . And so he goes on,—and, occasionally, still 
more violently, against myself. Closely in the neighborhood of this, (pp. 95 and 96,) he 
compares the overture to Don Juan to the lowest species of the clattering music employed 
in country festivities, and calls it an ‘‘wnheard-of cacophony,’’ (comp. § 465,) and, on p. 
94, he deals in a similar manner with Sebastian Bach. Aye, very well! Such pleasures, 
to such gentlemen, one can very cheerfully concede. 
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§ 582. 


The different Greek scales, according to the received ideas on that sub- 
ject, were as follows: 

(1.) One which sounded like our major scale, in which, accordingly, the 
large and small degrees were distributed as they are in our major scales. 
Bor example; “co de 9 fo givaly b~'c, &e. 

or 


de fg a b c# d, &. 


and thus in this key, just as in our present major scale, the step from the 
ist to the 2d tone was large, 


od ce 6 3d 6é (a3 large, 
Sh eke ss Athos is eal): 
athace << “oth irre large, 
Dims 2Othoge sn TATOO. 
Ole cultno. 5" ares, ° 


7th ‘* <‘* 8th [1st] ‘* small. 


This is called the Ionic key, modus jonius. 
(2.) Another key was called the Doric, modus dorius: in ae the step 
from the 1st tone to the 2d was large, 


Cae 86 wi Bd pahlenall; 
Bere eh) SP vet Tees § large, 
Dilip. |S 6the tarve: 
Oia ccs fen ae Se eee 
ith ** ‘* 8th [1st] large;— 


for instance, as follows: 


ove ches | 2 bo cod) Se. 
or 
e f#g abc d eé, &c. 


Accordingly, the Doric scale was like our minor scale from the first degree 
to the fifth, but from that point onward was different, namely the step from 
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the fifth tone to the sixth was large, from the sixth to the seventh small, and 
from the seventh to the octave large;—or more briefly expressed, it was 
like a major scale commenced on the second degree. 

(3.) Again, another key, calledthe Phrygian, modus phrygius, exhibited 
the following form: 


e f g a b c d e 
ES a OF a OS ee Oe ee a wow 
Small, large, large, large, small, large, large. 
OF: 
Cab WEE pe vaet POUME OR a cig 3) SOR 


This scale is, accordingly, like our major scale, if the latter be commenced 
on the third degree. 

(4.) The Lydian Key, modus lydius, was like our major scale begun on 
the fourth degree,e.g. f g a bc de f 


or 


&c.— 
(5.) The Mizo-Lydian Key, modus mixolydius, was like our major scale 
commenced on the fifth degree, e. g. 


ee MA Mon: feet bw 


Gk abi) -24f Sea bos 


&c.— 
(6.) The Aeolic Key, modus eolius, as e. g. 
HM RC INC MARR SA 8 TON, aa er i ar 
or 


c d ebhf g abbbec 
&c.— 
(7.) According to Vogler, the Mizo-phrygian Key, modus mixophryg- 
wus, as 


i Veund ) oie Paiot aeib) BENE 


or 


eS: 


ec dbeb f gp ap bp 
&e.— 

Now, in order to know in what key a Greek melody is written, one must 
know that the last note of the melody is always to be regarded as the tonic, 
as the first degree of the scale. Hence, just according as all the different 
tones occurring in a melody, when they are all presented in a regularly 
arranged series, form a series of tones in which the large and small steps 
are distributed as they are in the lonic key, or as they are in the Doric key, 
&c., the melody is said to be inthe Ionic key, or inthe Doric key, &e. 
The melody in fig. 1102, p. 809, for example, terminates with the tone d; 
this tone, therefore, is, in Greek, to be’ regarded as the tonic of the piece. 
Now one has only to consider what sort of a series the other tones occurring 
in this melody will make with the tone d. If one arranges all the tones 
which present themselves in this piece, into a series, and considers the tone 
d as the first one of that series, a series of tones is produced which is like 
the major scale of C commenced on its second degree; and thus it is per- 
ceived that the said melody is Doric.—In a similar way, the melody in fig. 
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1103, p. 810, is found to be Phrygian; for, if the tones of which it consists 
are arranged into a series, and the reckoning is commenced with e as the 
tone with which the piece closes, the resulting series of tones is found to be 
the same as that of the major scale of C commenced on the third tone e.— 
Fig. 1104, p. 810, is like the scale of C commenced on the fourth tone f, 
and hence is Lydian,—and fig. 1105, p. 810, isthe same as the series in 
D-major commenced on a, (or, which is the same thing, it is like C-major 
begun on the tone g,) and thus is Mirolydian (though transposed;—and in 
the same manner one will recognize an eolic, a Mixophrygian, and an 
foman melody. 

In this case a still farther distinction is to be made, as to whether the 
tones of which a melody consists, lie chiefly within the compass from the 
principal tone to its octave,—or more between the fifth tone and its octave. 
In the first case, the melody is named authentic; in the other, plagal, and 
the prefix 0 (hypo,) is also applied to the name of the key. For example, 
the tones of fig. 1102, p. 809, in which the tone d is the principal tone, lie 


chiefly and in by far the largest proportion between d and d, and thus be- 
tween the principal tone and its octave; and hence the melody is authentico- 
Doric.—In like manner the Phrygian melody in fig. 1103, p. 810, is authen- 


tic, because it keeps itself chiefly between c and c.—On the contrary, the 
melody in fig. 1104, p. 810, whose principal tone is f, consists of tones which 


lie, not between f and f, but altogether between c and c; accordingly, it is 
plago-Lydian, or hypo-Lydian.—So also is fig. 1105, p. 810, plago-mizxo- 
Lydian, or hypo-mixo-Lydian.—In the same way, one will ascertain what is 
a hypo-lonian, a hypo-Doric, a hypo-Phrygic, a hypo-Aeolic, or a hypo- 
mixo-Phrygic melody. 

Moreover, when the tones of which the melody consists lie within the 
compass from the under-fifth of the tonic note to the upper fourth, the name 
of the key receives the prefix izeg (hyper—, over,) and hence the hyper- 
Doric key, the hyper-Aeolic key, &c. 


aed 


S 583. 


Such, at least according to the testimony of the greatest part of oyr writers, 
are the so called Greek keys [modes;] though some other authors, again, 
give an entirely different description of them. See Forkel’s History of 
Music, Vol. I [I. Bd.] §§ 99—177. Thus, e. g. the Lonic key is called also 
the lastic key, modus jasticus,—the hypo-miro-Lydian, also the hyper-Iastic 
modus hyperjasticus,—the hypo-Aeolic also the hyper-Doric, modus hyper- 
dorius, &c.;—and so likewise, in relation to all more specific limitations of 
these varieties, in general, there still obviously remains much that is unset- 
led and indefinite. 


§ 584. 


The first reflection that occurs to every one, on passing through a 
description of the so-called Greek keys and scales, is, that they are not at . 
all, fundamentally, what we atthe present day denominate keys and scales.— 
A key consists in the natural mutual alliance of a certain number of harmo- 
nies which all relate to a principal harmony, around which, as their com- 
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mon centre, they all revolve, as do the members of one family around its 
head; and we apply the term scale to the entire series-of tones of which the 
harmonies consist which belong to the family of one tonic harmony—to one 
key; whereas, a Greek scale is nothing else than the tones which occur in 
a given melody; the former is the result of the analysis of the fundamental 
harmonies, while the latter is the result of the analysis of a melody. 


ooo 


§ 585. 


But as it respects the much-celebrated, astonishing, and wnapproachable 
excellence and superiority of these keys over our major and minor keys, 
it will be found, if we consult our own sense of hearing, that such pieces of 
music as those hitherto referred to, certainly sound rather strangely, to say 
the least, and, in fact, the matter is scareely too strongly expressed by the 
above-mentioned Exrimeno, where (p. 357) he exclaims in relation to the spec- 
imens of the Greek hymns now under consideration: ‘‘Le canzoni de’ Sel- 
vagg) di Canadd hanno la modulazione pit vaga di quei Inm.”’ ‘* The songs of 
the Canadian wilds have a more agreeable modulation than these hymns.’’— 
And if the songs of the Greeks really sounded as our learned men have here 
given them to us, an unlearned person, one who had not yet learned any 
better, might easily take them to be the productions of an age when the mu- 
sical art was yet in its cradle and was then making its first crude attempts— 
attempts which might perhaps satisfy, please, and, with their national sus- 
ceptibilities to emotion and excitement, even animate the feelings of a peo- 
ple totally uncultivated in music — (a people among whom, for example, the 
music directors armed their feet with iron soles, in order to be able to stamp 
out the time sufficiently loud, and both hands, moreover, with oyster-shells 
or hollow cymbals, so as to smite them together in chime with the measure, 
—among whom, too, the trumpet virtuosos very commonly rent their cheeks 
by their efforts, or ruptured blood-vessels, while a flute-player actually blew 
himself to death in a solo,—and so on.) For, who knows what an impres- 
sion even the rudest music might make upon us, if we were accustomed to 
nothing better? : 

On the other hand, highly and profoundly educated musical antiquarians, 
and partly also learned and eminent composers of our own time, assure us, 
that if our ‘ears cannot appreciate the excellence of such melodies, the cause 
is to be found exclusively in their own vitiated tastes and perverted habits, 
resulting from our miserable modern major and minor keys. The Greeks, 
as also the beloved ancients in general, were truly quite a different people 
from us mere boys, and that which animated them in their noble age must 
necessarily still be of pre-eminent worth, and is indeed. but by far too sub- 
lime for our profane ears. . 

I will only acknowledge, that I belong to the class of the unlearned and 
unlearnable, who have not yet been able to adopt the blind faith in the glory 
and superiority of such music, over all that is called music at the present 
day. Moreover, I here design to engage in no controversy on this subject; 
and so much the less, since Forkel* has so illustrated it by examples, that 
scarcely anything more remains to be said. We will only, in few words, 
freely and impartially consider the truth which Forkel has verified from his- 
torical resources, a little more minutely in an artistic point of view,—we will 


* a. a. O. und besonders § 174 figg. 
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subject ourselves to no constraint, we will not allow our sense of hearing to 
be brought into captivity to the faith, so as to compel ourselves, in spite of 
our ears, to regard pieces of music like those in the above-quoted hymns 
and church melodies, as agreeable, yes, glorious and excellent, and even 
unapproachable, but we will have the courage to confess, that, as they here 
stand, they sound to us disagreebly and unmusically. 

I say, as they here stand, namely, as sung without a harmonic accompani- 
ment, as they were originally intended to be sung, and would be sung by 
their authors; and thus without any additional ingredient from our present 
system of music. It must not, therefore, be objected to our view, that such 
melodies do in fact sound most admirably and cease entirely to produce the 
slightest unpleasant effect, when they are furnished with a finely-wrought 
harmonic accompaniment and are played on the organ, say by a Vogler or 
a Bach, as, for example, in fig. 1099, p. 797,—-or perhaps, after being thus 
elaborately improved from the resources of modern art, are performed by a 
good choir of singers; for, as every such melody ceases to be Greek music, 
the moment it is thus interwoven into the combinations of modern harmony, 
so nothing more is necessary for the confirmation of the opinion above ex- 
pressed, than merely the remark, that, while it is the harmony alone that 
makes such a piece of music agreeable, this harmony is an element wholly 
foreign to the Greek music, and, by its accession to the latter, a piece of 
so-called Greek music ceases to be ancient music at all. 

For, with all due respect for distinguished learned men and eminent com- 
posers, we must be allowed to say, that it sounds very strangely to hear 
them assert that they accompanied these melodies with harmonies in the 
Greek manner, when it is a matter of doubt to scarcely any one, that the 
Greeks had no knowledge of that which we call harmony, and hence, of 
course, did not accompany such melodies with harmony at all.* 


*'To say the least, everything that is left us of the music of that time, (figs. 1112—1115, 
pp. 801-803,) is only one-voiced composition. But what if the ancients, perhaps, after all, had 
harmonic and polyphonic music? What if the above-mentioned figures 1112—1115, pp. 
801-803, were, perhaps, only secondary and subordinate voices, and by no means the proper 
melody?—Let one conceive to himself, for once, that some thousands of years after the 
present period nothing else should remain of the music of our time than, say, the Alto voice 
of some chorus in Don Juan; and a learned man of that remote age should then take this 
Alto voice, this—so fortunately-preserved precious document, and exhibit it as a specimen of 
the music of our time, and should teach his cotemporaries: ‘‘Thus sounded a piece of a 
certain opera called Don Juan.’’ In order to make the scandal complete, let us conceive 
to ourselves, that such learned man should know nothing about our clef: what sort of stuff 
would he present from this source? I must not be told, that the latter assumption does not 
apply, inasmuch as we are acquainted with the Greek notation. We are acquainted with 
it indeed, but how?—in such a manner that no two understand or read it alike; as we have 
seen in the examples several times quoted. But still more! Who will tell us how much or 
how little the Greek himself, in singing from this notation, actually had, as a clearly settled 
matter of fact, to do with it? Indeed, we are assured, e. g. from Vogler’s Choralsystem, 
that neither sharps nor flats (# nor 2) are at all employed in the music of Greece proper 
even at the present day, but that, instead of this, it is tacitly understood that the singer 
himself will supply these chromatic alterations wherever they are required, and thus, for 
example, in a piece of music in D-major, will uniformly sing f#, though merely f is actu- 
ally written. ‘‘I have,’’ says Vogler, [schreibt Vogler am augf. O. 8. 45,] ‘‘in Greece 
proper, and also in the old cities on the Adriatic Sea, heard church music which was 
written in the Greek keys, where the whole choir, without any written guides before them, 
would, in certain places, supply sharps. . . . . The Discant, or the Alto, &c., intro- 
duced a sharp, wherever it was required by the cadence, and they did this so harmoni- 
ously, that, although at least four persons were assigned to each voice, I could never 
hear an equivocal tone. I caused the score and the fully written voices to be produced be- 
fore me, but I never found a sharp, and when J expressed to them my surprise at this, they 
seplied that the feeling of the necessity here and there to raise a tone, had become a second 
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And if one carefully inquires, wherein this ‘‘in the Greek manner” con- 
sists, and thoroughly investigates the harmonic elaborations of such melo- 
dies by the most universally acknowledged acquaintants with the ancient 
keys, Sebastian Bach, Vogler, and others, it all at last comes to the simple 
fact that such a piece of music is always, if possible, commenced with the 
three-fold chord on the tone which constitutes the last tone of the melody, 
and is, if possible, closed with the same three-fold harmony; and thus, for 
example, the melody in fig. 1102, p. 809, is closed as if it were in D-major 
or d-minor, as in fig. 1098 2 or k, p. 796,—and fig. 1103, p. 810, as if it were 
in E-major, as in figs. 1106—1108, 

(Fig. 1106.) VOGLER (Fig. 1107.) VOGLER. (Fig. 1108.) BACH. 
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e 
and so also the aot in it 1105, p. 810, is eee to be Les 
and ended with the @-chord, as in figs. 1110 and 1111; 


(Fig. 1110.) VOGLER. (Fig. 1111.) 
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(though this is not always the case, as appears from fig. 1099, p. 797, and fig. 
1109; 
(Fig. 1109.) BACH. 


ee ee eee ee 
sae S==tal 
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i 
while, moreover, as one sees, an exclusive use, either in beginning and 
ending a piece, or during its entire course, is by no means made of those 


harmonies whose tones are contained in the Doric, Phrygic, or mixo-Lydian 
so-called scales. 


nature to them. Hence came the expression modus chori, which is still every where 
retained in Italy.’’ 

Who can assure us that even those ancient Greek hymns might not possibly have been 
sung, by virtue of a similar modus chori, entirely otherwise than we now read them with- 
outa modus? Must we not regard this as even very probable, rather than be obliged to be- 
lieve, that the highly cultivated Greeks were accustomed to sing such abominable gibber- 
ish? on which point we probably do them as great injustice, as we should do the modern 
Greeks mentioned by Vogler, if we were to conclude that they uniformly sang f, and not 
f#, wherever f actually stands,—which would, without doubt, sound as insipidly as does 
that which our learned men dish up to us as specimens of the ancient Greek hymns. 
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But surely no one has thought of supposing, that these melodies were nar- 
monically accompanied in such a manner by the Greeks.—What sense, then, 
is there in applying the term Greek treatment to such an endowing of a so- 
called Greek melody with modern harmonies? A harmonically-treated 
Greek melody is nothing else than a piece of modern music, into whose har- 
monic texture the tones of a pretended Greek melody are interwoven as one 
of its threads, but which, as a whole, is as little ancient as would be a mod- 
ern head-dress, in which there may happen to be a lock of Greek hair, a 
Greek head-trimming. 

Moreover, this mosaic insertion, this interweaving of so wild melodies into 
a web of modern harmonies, is not always an entirely simple business. For, 
on the one hand, we have found such melodies to be in themselves not un- 
frequently more or less repulsive togur natural sense of hearing, and hence 
they are but poorly adapted to a harmonic series of the modern species, as 
e. g. fig. 1102, p. 809. And, therefore, in order to interweave such rough 
and inflexible threads: into a harmonic web, one often finds it necessary to 
give the harmonic texture at one time this and at another time that unusual 
turn, and, in general, to employ a thousand different harmonic artifices, in 
order to make such hard and coarse fare palatable to ourears. But, on the 
other hand, such an expenditure of musical harmonic shifts is often resorted 
to, merely with a view to confer upon such a melody a less common charac- 
ter, and, therewith, something that can be called a Greek treatment, though 
the melody, in itself considered, may not involve anything that is positively 
strange or disagreeable to our ear and is only negatively defective, namely, 
in the want of intrinsic importance. ‘The melody in fig. 1103, p. 810, af- 
fords us an example of this species. This melody, if allowed to be in C-ma- 
- jor and to close with the @-harmony, is entirely trite and striking to no one; 
but an entirely foreign air is forced upon it, by making it, in order, as they 
term it, to give it a Greek and Phrygian treatment, terminate with the three- 
fold chord JZ, as in figs. 1105, 1107, and 1108, pp. 810—815. In like 
manner, Vogler, in his Choral system, teaches, that in order to treat the 
melody in fig. 1093, p. 795, in the Greek or choral manner, one must not 
accompany it as in fig. 1095, p. 795; but as in fig. 1096, p. 797, in which 
latter case it is Greek. 


§ 586. 


These same oft-recurring unusual harmonic tones are, moreover, chiefly 
that which, in conjunction with the solemnly slow movement of choral sing- 
ing, with the simplicity of the execution, with the incidentally associated re- 
ligious feeling, with the pious respect for hoary antiquity, and"so many 
other venerable accessory ideas and reminiscences,—gives to music of this 
species a peculiar charm and an attractive, and, as it were, mystical air of 
solemnity and sacredness. When, therefore, it is found, that a choral, sung 
from a (So-called or pretended) ancient melody, but with a harmonic accom- 
paniment, produces an entirely peculiar and sometimes even an overpowering 
effect, which is not usually realized from vocal music of other descriptions, 
the cause, it is perceived, does not by any means lie in the independent 
and superior worth of the ancient melody, but, on the contrary, directly 
in that which is not ancient in the piece of music, namely, in the harmonic 
furniture and accompaniment, which obtain, in the constraint voluntarily as- 
sumed, a particularly favorable opportunity to exhibit their unusual phases, 
and to expose their more occult features. (Comp. § 576, figs. 1095, 1096, 
1100, and 1101, pp. 795, 797, 798.) 
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—-§ 587. 


It is our art, therefore, that makes the so-called ancient melodies pal- 
atable; it is owr musical art which pleases in such choral elaborations. For 
example, such an elaborated choral melody as the one in fig. 1099, p. 797, 
or in fig. 1106, p. 815, is no longer a Phrygian piece of music,—this close 
is not a Greek or Phrygian close, but one in E-major, procured for this 
melody, by ingenious harmonic turns, though the melody was intrinsically 
an unfavorable one. (In the doctrine of the modulatory plan of a piece of 
music as a whole, particularly of the endings of pieces, §8§ 303—312, we 
have exhibited several closes of that description, and explained them ac- 
cording to the principles of owr musical art.)—-Thus, all this is the work of 
our art, all this the theory of owr music teaches us to do; and we by no 
means have occasion to employ peculiag Greek keys, in order to be able to 
decorate such melodies by harmony.—Keys, indeed, which, by this very 
process, become in a manner extinct. The theory of owr own music, rather, 
affords us the means of harmonically accompanying any melody whatever, 
as well modern, as more or less unusual, whether it be Greek, or Chinese, 
Kampscatkian, Hottentot, and what not other cannibal melody; and hence 
we have as little occasion to believe in the so-called Greek keys as actual 
keys, as we have to entertain a similar belief in, say, a Chinese key, an 
Arabian key, &c., and, for this reason, we have, in our Theory of Musical 
Composition, no peculiar theory of the learnedly-obscure Greek keys to 
propose.* 

The knowledge of these old so-called keys is truly a matter of interest in 
musical history ; and it may even appear well in a practical musician to be 
able to converse upon so high and secret things. Indeed, one who does not 
altend to this subject, may easily be subjected to the misfortune of actually 
sometimes making a so-called genuine Greek cadence, without knowing 
how antiquarians name such a close in Greek; or of accidentally treating, 
with equal ignorance of the fact, an entire piece of music in a manner which 
an acquaintance with musical antiquities afterwards recognizes as genu- 
inely Greek. (I myself, for example, positively did not, at least for the mo- 
ment, entertain even a remote idea, while I was writing the melody to 
Thomas Kirner’s ‘‘Morning Song of the Free”’ [‘‘Morgenlied der Freien,”’| 
that, as far as to the plagal echo ‘‘.2men,”’ it would be recognized as genu- 
inely Lydian. But let it be called Lydian or whatever else it may,—pro- 
vided only it be good!) 


* One of the distinguishing excellencies of Weber’s work is its freedom from those 
visionary dreams and idle fancies which are so characteristic of musical men, and which 
abound se much in nearly all other works of musical instruction. It is true, indeed, that 
in originating those conceptions which form the basis of a good musical composition, 
and in conferring upon such composition a legitimate mode of performance, imagination 
and feeling, those attributes which impart to musical men the peculiarly visionary habits 
of their mind, play an important and very useful part; but it is equally true, that in 
mere didactic treatises on music, in works of mere intellectual information, these attri- 
butes of mind should have as little to do as possible: here the dictates of sober common 
sense, and of pure, unperverted intellect, should always bear sway. On this point, 
Weber most decidedly excels. The cloudy mystifications of former treatises, he, to a 
great extent, most happily clears up; and, instead of trying to excite the astonished 
gaze of his readers by holding before them curious, strange, and marvellous things, he 
strives rather to disabuse them of all erroneous ideas, however gratifying to the fancy, 
and to give them that mastery of the subject which arises from accuracy and truth. 
Hence the admirable fitness of Weber’s work to purposes of instruction; hence its great 
popularity with well-informed men, and the powerful agency which it has had in sway- 
ing the opinions of the musical world, since its publication. TR. 
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The doctrine of the ancient so-called keys, then, properly pertains to the 
history of the art, but it is not to be reckoned as an integral part of the The- 
ery of Musical Composition; and it is pedantry to suppose, as most theorists 
do, that it ordinarily belongs to decorum, in a book of instruction on the sci- 
ence of musical composition, yes, in mere pitiful thorough-base schools!— 
Eruditionis gratia [for the sake of showing one’s learning] to preach more 
or less about the keys of the ancient Greeks, about the Greek genera of 
sounds, as they call it,—about Hypo and Mizxo, about Proslambanomenos 
and Hypoproslambanomenos, about Peripate hypaton, Hypate hypaton, etc. 
etc. etc., even if not (which is, indeed, almost to be denominated positive 
nonsense) to attempt to establish our theory of musical composition on the 
so-called Greek keys, as foundations, and to extol the Greek genera of 
sounds as the basis and fountain ofgall musical wisdom!! Very nearly the 
same suggestions that were made in the remark on § X in relation to har- 
monic acousts:s, apply here also, and we should not, in general, make so 
great a bustle about things of which, as in the case of the Greek music, we 
properly know nothing, and should therewith dismiss the affectation of so 
much superiority and such profound erudition. 


THE END. 
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—-~ tones, remark on § iv. p. 15, § 50, 
p. 166. 
Accidental dissonances, § 101, p. 230. See 

Consonances. 

transposition-signs, #; b» 4; Xs 
bb, § xxv. p. 46. 

Accolade. See Brace, § xxiv. p. 46. 

Accompaniment, § 8, p. 130. 

Acoustics, definition of, § ix. p. 20. Es- 
tablishment of the theory of musical com- 
position on acoustic theorems, § iv. re- 
mark; § x. remark; § 99, remark; pp. 
15, 21, 222. 

folic key. See Ancient music. 

esthetics, § x. and rem. on it, p. 21. 

Aliquot lengths. See Accessory tones. 

Alla-breve. See Breve, Brevis. 

Altitonans. See Alto voice. 

Alto voice, §§ 13, 14, pp. 132, 134. 

clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

Ambiguity, Equivocalness, of tones, § xxi. 
p. 34. 


—_———_— 


of distance from the base tone, 
§ 63, bis, ter, and rem. on § 99, pp. 181, 
222. 


of fundamental harmonies by 
transformations, simply harmonic, enhar- 
monic, § 100, p. 227. 

of intervals, § xli. p. 61. 

of modulation, §§ 218—224, p. 


369. 
of the seat of harmonies, §§ 155 
—160, p. 291. 

of transition-tones and suspen- 
sions, §§ 388—408, 441, pp. 616, 655. 

Ancient keys. See Ancient music. 

Ancient music, § 579, p. 801. 

Anticipated tones, § 460, p. 673. 

Anticipation of tones, § 460, p. 673. 

— of transition-tones, § 281, p. 
483; §§ 242 and 324, rem., pp. 429, 544; 
§§ 451, 452, 459, 460, pp. 666, 673. 

Apparent chord, §§ 98, 389, 407, 408, pp. 
221, 617, 632, 633. 

Appended notes, § 461, p. 674. 

Appropriate harmonies of the key, §§ 121 
—126, p. 258; §§ 146—160, p. 284. See 
Harmony. 

Arpeggio. See Harpeggio. 

Arsis. See Up-beat. 


Ascending movement. See Movement. 
Associated tones, rem. on § iv. p. 15. See 
Accessory tones. 
Attunement, Tuning, of the ear to a par- 
ticular key, §§ 190—225, p. 336. 
Authentic ending of a piece of Music, 
™ §§ 303—305, pp. 506,507. See Cadences. 
—- key. See Ancient music. 
Avoidance of cadences, See 
—--of parallelism by fifths, Evi- 
————--- of parallelism by octaves, ) tation. 


B. 


B, as the name of a tone, §§ xiv.—xx. xxix. 
pp. 27, 49. 

— as asign of chromatic depression, § xxvi. 
p. 47. See Flat. 

— bemol, § xx. p. 33. 

— cancellatum, § xxvi. p. 47. 

— durum, bécarre, béquarre, B-quadratum, 
B-quadro, B-quarre, B-quarré, §§ xx. 
XXVil. Xxix, pp. 33, 48,49. See Transpo- 
sition-signs. 

—molle, B-ritondo, rotondo, B-rotundum, 
§§ xx. xxvi. xxix. pp. 33, 47, 49. See 
Transposition-signs. 

B-quadratum, B-quadro, B-quarre, B-quarré. 
See B. 

B, ritondo, rotondo, rotundum. See B. 

Barytone, § 13, p. 26. 

——- —- clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

Base clef, § xxiii. p. 39. See Clef. 

skips of — voice, §§ 484—489, p. 697. 

See Skips. 

tone, §§ 4, 47, 57, pp. 127, 164, 176. 

voice, §§ 4, 13, 14, pp. 127, 132, 134. 

Bassetail, § 13, p. : 

Beat, § lii. p. 78. 

Bécarre. See B. 

Bemol, Bemolle, 
§ xxix. p. 49. 

Béquarre. See B. 

Bianca, § xlvili. p. 69. ; 

Bicinium, § 31, p. 151. See Composition. 

Bind, Tie, Ligature, §§ 111, 421, pp. 244, 


Bequadro, Béquarre, 
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Bisquadro. See B. 
Biscroma, § xlviii. p. 69. 
Bis unca. See Unca. 


Brace, Accolade, § xxiv. p. 46. 

Breaking (of a voice), Harpeggiate progres- 
sion (of a voice), § 21—27. p. 139. § 48, 
p. 165. See Harpeggiate progression. 

——— of voices, §§ 21—27, p. 139. 

transition-tones in. See Tran- 
sition-tone. 
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Breve, Brevis, § xlviii. p. 69. Alla-breve, 
§§ xv. lvii. pp. 28, 81. 


C. 


C, as the name of atone, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 27. 

— asasign of 4-4 measure, §§ Ixiv, Ixxiv, 
pp. 88, 96. 

Cadence, §§ 252—268, p. 456. 

—_ authentic, §§ 303—308, p. 506. 

avoided, evitated, §§ 269, 270, 


p. 474. 
——_——- false, § 253, p. 457. 
—-— false secondary, §§ 266—268, p. 
471. 4 
—-— false principal, §§ 256—261, p. 
460. 
———— natural, § 253, p. 457. 
— natural principal, § 255, p. 459. 
————— natural secondary, §§ 263—265, 
p. 468. 


plagal, § 248, d., p. 450. 

Cesura, § xcii. p. 112. 

Cancelling-signs, §§ xxvii.—xxix. p. 48. 

Canonics. See Acoustics. 

Canto, § 13, p. 132. See Soprano. 

Cantus durus, mollis, § xx. p. 33. 

firmus, § 559, p. 769. 

Carriage (of voices), A 2, p. 122. 

Catachretic. See Ellipsis. 

Characteristics of keys. See Keys. 

Chopped or detached movement, § 38, p. 
156. See Movement. 

Chord, § 1, p. 121. 

apparent. See Apparent chord. 

chromatic, § 86, p. 202, and rem. 

on § xvii. p. 30. See Chromatic. 

fundamental. See Fundamental 

chord. 

leading. See Leading chord. 

tonic. See Tonic chord. 

Chromatic, § xvii. p. 29, and rem. on § 86, 
p. 202. Comp. Croma. 

—- elevation and depression, § § xvii. 

_p- 29, and xxv.—xxx. p. 46. 

—— harmony or chord, §§ 86, 93, pp. 

202, 215. See Harmony. 

—— intervals, § xxxviii. p. 58. 

—— movement of a voice, §§ 40—42, 

p. 157. 


ee 


series of tones, § 369, p. 589. 

——-— signs, §§ xxiv.—xxx. p. 46. 

—— signature, §§ 141—145, p..280. 
See Signature. 

Chronometer, § li. p. 73. 

Church style. See Style. 

—keys, ancient Greek. See Ancient 
music. 

Circle of fifths, fourths, &c. § 137, p. 272. 

Clef, §§ xxii. xxiv. p. 39. 

Close harmony, § § 66—69, p. 187. 

Color, Character, of sound, § 182, p. 321. 

Commencement of a piece of music, § 290 
—295, p. 493. 

—— modern, § 205, p. 348. 
Commencing transition-tones, a 410, 411, 


INDEX. 


p. 635. See Transition-tones. 
Composition (musical), § lxxxix. 109. 
— exercises in pure, § § 559—578, 


p. 769. 

——- four-voiced, § 29, p. 150. 

one-voiced, _several-voiced, 

§§ 3—13, p. 124. 

—- three-voiced, § 30, p. 150 

—two-voiced, § 31, p. 151. 

Compound measure, various species of, 
§ § Ixxi.—lxxxiil. p. 94. See Measure. 


€oncordant, § 13, p. 182. 


Concurrence of voices, § 5, p. 128. 
Connected or continuous movement of a 
_W6ice. See Movement. 


++Consonance, Dissonance, §§ 101—103, p. 


230. 
Contralto, Contraltino, § 13, p. 132. 
Contrapuntic exercises, § 559, p. 769. 
Contrary movement, §§ 44—46, p. 160. 
Contra-octave. See Contra-tones. 
Contra-tones, Contra-octave, § xiv. p. 27. 
Converging movement. See Movement. 
Counterpoint, § 569, p. 785. 
double, § x. p. 20, and § 578, 


p- 799. 
Counter-stand, § § 490—496, p. 793. 
Croma, § xlviii. rem. p. 71. Comp. Chroma. 
Creation of the scale, rem. on § x. p. 20. 
See Acoustics. 
Crossing of voices, § 5, p. 128. 
— fifths produced by the, 
§ § 515, 516, 535, pp. 728, 742. 
octaves produced by 
the, §§ 553, 557, pp. 759, 763. 
Cruis, § xx. p. 33. 


D. 


D, as the name ofa tone, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 
27. 

Degree, § xxxiil. p. 52. 

Delineation (rhythmical) ofa piece of music, 
§§ Ixxxix.—xcii. p. 109, 

Depression, chromatic. 

of intervals, §§ 89—95, p. 210. 

signs, flats, §§ xxvi—xxxix. 


p- 47. 
Descending movement. See Movement. 
Designation, marking, our mode of, §§ 52, 
58, 97, 121, 149, 151—153, 187, 188*, 231, 
pp. 171, 176, 221, 258, 286, 288, 330, 333, 
410. 


of digressive modulations, § §187, 
188*, pp. 330, 333. 

— of fundamental 
§§ 52, 149, pp. 171, 286. 
of fundamental intervals, § 58, 


harmonies, 


— 


176. 
— of keys, §§ 121, 149, pp. 258, 
286. 
—_———_— of the leading chord, § 231, p. 
410. 


— of the magnitude of harmonic 
steps, §§ 231, 232, p. 410. 

— of the seat of harmonies, §§ 151 
—153, p. 288. 
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Designation of transition-tones, § 97, p. 221. 

Dessus. See Soprano. 

Detached movement of a voice, § 37, p. 155. 
See Movement. 

Detache, § 38, p. 156. 

Diatonic, §§ xxxvili. 40—42, 127, pp. 58, 
157, 262. 


Diesis. See Chromatic elevation-signs, 
Sharps. 

Digression, Digressive modulation, §§ 185 
—189, p. 328. 


Digressive harmonic successions, Digres- 
sive harmonicé steps, §§ 229, 272—288, 
pp. 409, 478. See Harmonic steps, and 
Harmonic successions. 


Diminished intervals, §§ xxxvil. xxxix. 
pp. 57, 60. See Intervals. 
threefold chord. See Three- 


_fold chord. 


— seventh chord. See Seventh 


chord. 

Discant. See Soprano. 

Dispersed harmony, §§ 66—69, p. 187. 
See Harmony. 

Dissonance. See Consonance. 

Distances of tones, § xxxil. p. 51. 
tervals. 


Distinguishing signs of the key, § 312, p. 
519. 


See In- 


Diverging movement. See Movement. 

Divided harmony, §§ 66—69, p. 187. See 
Harmony. 

Doctrine of the relations and connections 
of vocal music, § x. p. 20. 

of sound, § ix. p.20. See Acous- 


tics. 

_Dominant, §§ 50, 123, pp. 166, 259. 

Doric key, § 582, p. 810. See Ancient mu- 
sic. 

Double flats, § xxvi. p. 47. See Trans- 

— sharps, § xxvi. p. 47. , position- 

signs. 

Doubling, § 70, p. 190. 

Doubly superfluous, Doubly diminished, In- 
tervals, § xxxix. 


— diminished threefold chords, § 51y 


rem. p. 169, § 95, rem. p. 216. See 
Threefold chord. 

Down-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 

Duration of notes, §§ xlvili. xlix. p. 69. 


See Notes. 
of rests, pauses, § 1. p. 73. See 


Rests. 
Dynamics, § 2, p. 122. 


E. 


E, as the name of a tone, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 


27. 

Ear fifths, §§ 520—538, p. 735. 

Elevation, chromatic (sharping), of inter- 
vals, §§ 89—95, p. 210. 

signs, Sharps, §§ xxvi.—xxix. 


p. 47. 
Bllipsis, elliptical, catachretical, pro Tes- 
sion, resolution, &c., § 99, rem. p. 


_| False cadences. 


p- 49. See Intervals. ? 
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§ 107, rem. p. 241; § 242, rem. p. 430; 
§ 248, rem. p. 449; "§ 259, p. 464; § 320, 
rem. p. 531; § 324, rera. p. 044 ; §4 309, 
451, 452, &e., pp. 621, 666, ac. 

Ending of a piece of music, 5 303—310, p. 
506. 


- authentic, § 303—305, p. 506. 

— plagal, §§ 306—308, p. 509. 

— other, §§ 309, 310, p.515. Comp. 
Cadence. 

Enharmonic, §§ xix. xxxvii. 


XXXVili. pp. 


b) 


- ambiguity of fundamental har- 

monies, § 100, p. 227. \ 

— difference, § xix. p. 32. 

——__-_——_- intervals, § xix. p. 32. 

———_———- movement, §§ 40—42, p. 157. 

———_———- parallel tones, § xix. p. 32. 

——- parallel keys, § 137, p. 272. 

——- tone-series, or scales, § 369, 
p. 589. 

Even measure, §§ Ixv.—lIxvii. p. 88. See 
Measure. 

or direct movement of voices, §§ 44— 
46, p. 160. See Movement. 

Evitation of a cadence. See Cadence. 

of parallelism by fifths, §§ 540— 


543, p. 


p- 768. 
Exchange of resolution. 
§ 320, p. 529. 


of parallelism by octaves, § 558, 
See Parallel movement. 


See rem. on 


F. 


F, as the name of'a tone, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 27. 
See Cadence. 

Fifths, circle of, § 137, p.272. See Circle. 
organ-register of, § iv. rem. p. 15. 
§ 554, p. 760. 

parallelism of, § § 505—544, p. 718. 
by contrary movement, § § 519, 537, 
pp. 734, 744. 

by the crossing of voices, §§ 515, 
516, 535, pp. 729, 742. 


‘Fifth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 


Figure, § lxxxix. p. 109. 

melodic, § 2, p. 122. 

Figures, as designations of intervals, § xl. 
p- 61; of the steps of voices, § 41, p. 158 ; 
of sevenths, §§ 52, 149, pp. 171, 286; of 
fundamental harmonies and their seat, 
§§ 151—153, p.288; of digressive modu- 
lation, § 188*, p. 333; of the magnitude 
of harmonic steps, §§ 231, 232, pp. 410. 

~ of thorough base, § 563, p. 775. 

Firm song. See Cantus firmus. 

Flageolet sounds. See Participating tones. 


Flats, §§ xxvi.—xxix. p.47. See Chro- 
matic depression-signs. 

Fluctuation, Fluctuating temperament, 
§ 182, p. 321. 


Foot tone, § xv. p. 28. 

Foreign tones to the harmony, §§ 76—99, 
p. 195; § 343, p. 569. See Harmonical- 
ly foreign tones. 

| Fore-note, § § 96—-98, p. 220; § _ p. 569. 
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~-Fourfold chords, enumeration of, § 50, p. 


a) 200, 
Fourths, circle of. See Circle. 
--Fourth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185. 
_ Fourth-sixth position, § 207, p. 349. 
-Fourth-third chord, §65, p. 185. 
Four-voiced composition. See Composition. 


Fundamental chord, or harmony, §§ 49— 


53, p. 165. 


intervals, § 57, p. 176. 
— position, § 56, p. 175. 
progression, § 226, p. 407. 
tone, §§ 50, 57, pp. 166, 176. 
Fusa, § xlviii. p. 69. 


G. 


G, asthe name of a tone, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 27. 

Gliding movement, § 38, p. 156. See 
Movement. 

Gradations of tones, §§ xii. xiii. p. 25. 

Gradual movement, § § 40—42, p. 157. See 
Movement. 

Grammar of musical composition, definition 
of, § x.’p. 20. 

Greek or church keys, § § 579—587, p. 801. 
See Ancient music. 


H. 

Habits of the ear, § § 204—217, p. 347. 

Half-base. See Barytone. 

Half-tones, Semitones, § xxxvi. p. 54. 

movement, § 45, p. 161. See Oblique 

movement. ; 

re-attunement of the ear, § § 210—213, 
p. 208. 

. soprano. See Soprano. 

tenor. See Barytone. 

Harmonically foreign’ tones, §§ 76—99, p. 
195; § 343, p. 569. 

Harmonic combination, Pluritone, §§ 1, 47, 
pp. 121, 164. 

—-— successions, in the same scale, 

§§ 229, 243—271, pp. 409, 441; digres- 

sive, §§ 272—288, p. 478. : 

steps, enumeration of possible, 
§ § 226—228, p. 407. 

————- —— mode of designating, § 231, 
p- 410. 

——_——- dimensions of, §§ 230—232, p. 
409. 


we ee 


— skip, remark on § 496, p. 707; 

rem. on § 539, p. 745. 

— series, §§ 233—240, p. 412. 

Harmonies, appropriate, essential to a key, 
§ § 122—126, p.259; §§ 146—160, p.284. 

—- seat of, §§ 146—160, p. 284. 

Harmony and melody, §§ 1, 2, 8, pp. 121, 
122, 130. 

—-, chromatic, § 86, p. 202. 

, close, dispersed, divided, §§ 66 
—69, p. 187. 

Harpeggiate progression, § § 21—27, p. 139; 
§ 48, p. 165. 


(ieee 


27, p. 139. 


—- of voices, §§ 21— 


rd 
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Harpeggiate transition-tones. See Tran- 

sition-tones. 

skips. See Skips, Breaking. 

Harpeggio, Arpeggio, § 22, p. 141. 

Heavy transition-tones, § § 352—354, p. 577. 
See Transition-tones. 

portions of the measure. See Accent 

Hyper-, Hypo-. See Ancient music. 


Is 


Iastic key. See Ancient music. 

Independent ninth. See Ninth. 

Inertia, fundamental principle of, §§ 192— 
196, p. 337. 

Inserted or Interpolated tones, §§ 446— 
448, p. 658. 

— fifths, § § 517, 518, 536, pp. 732, 743. 

-— octaves, §§ 554, 557, pp. 760, 763. 
See Parallel movement by fifths and by 
octaves. 

Instrumental music, § vii. p. 19. 

— musical composition, § x. p. 


20. 


——- voices or parts, §§ 11, 12,'p. 
132. 
Instrumentation, § x. p. 20. 
Intermediate notes, § 413, p. 636. 
Interruptions of rhythmical uniformity, § c. 
Hartly. 
In the scale, out of the scale, § 128, p. 262. 
Intervals, as distances of tones, §§ xxxil. 
—xlvi. p. 51. 
ambiguity of, § xli. p. 61. 
Ambiguity. 
as elements ofa chord, § 47, p. 164. 
consonant, dissonant, § 102, p. 
See Consonance. 
——, dimensions of, accessory. names 
of, §§ xxxv.—xxxix. p. 53. 
doubly diminished, doubly su- 
perfluous, § xxxix. p. 60. : 
enumeration of, numerical names 
of, §§ xxxiil. xxxiv. p. 52. 
exhibiting a particular tendency, 
§ 313, p. 521. ; 
general view of, § xlvi. p. 65. 
———— inversion of, §§ xlii.—xlv. p. 62. 
— small, large, diatonic, §§ xxxv. 
Xxxvili. p. 53. §§ 127, 128, p. 262; di- 
minished, superfluous, chromatic, enhar- 
monic, §§ xix. xxxvil. xxxviii. pp. 32, 57. 
— prolonged, retarded, § 458, p. 671 
— reckoned onward from the base 
tone, as the basis of previous theories of 
musical composition, rem. on § 99, p. 
222. Comp. Ambiguity. 
— substituted, § 347, p. 574. 
Inversion, rhythmical, §§ xciv. xcev. p.113. 
of intervals, § § xlii.—xlv. p. 62. 
———— of harmonies, § § 55—65, p. 173. 
———- first, § 60, p. 178. 
—__—_ ———_——- second, § 61, p.178. 
—_—- third, § 62, p. 179. 
fourth, § § 87, 87 bis, 91, 


See 


231. 


pp. 202, 211. 
Ionic key, § 582, p. 808. See Ancient music. 
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K, 
Keys, § 119, p. 254. 


ancient. See Ancient music. 
characteristics of, § § 181—183, p. 321. 
our mode of designating, § 121, p. 


258. 


relationship of, §§ 161—180, p. 309. 
———. signs of in any piece of music, § 312, 
p- 519. 
L. 
Large, major, § 120, p. 257. 
second transitions. 
tones. 
——— diminished, § 95, remark, p. 216. 
“e"Leading chord, § 187, p . 330. 


tone, 83 187, 330, pp. 330, 603. 
aWaitionton8! See Transition- 


See Transition- 


tone. 
Letters, 
et 


as names of tones, §§ xiv.—xx. 


as designations of fundamental har- 
monies, §§ 52, 149, pp. 171, 286. 
— as designations of intervals or in- 


dividual elements of fundamental harmo-, 


nies, § 58, p. 176. y, 
as designations of keys, §§ J 
149, pp. 258, 286. 
License. See Ellipsis. 
Ligature, Bind, Tie, &c., §§ 111, 421, pp. 
244, 642. See Bind. 

Light parts of measures, § Ixvi. p. 89. 

Like movement, § 43, p. 159. Sec Move- 
ment. 

Longa, ¥ xlviui. p. 69. 

Lydian key, § 582, p. 810.—See Ancient 


music. 


M. 

Maelzel’s Metronome, § li. 
Chronometer. 

Maggiore. See Major. 

Magnitude of harmonic steps, § § 230—232, 
p. 409. See Harmonic steps. 

—-~- of intervals, § xxxvi. p. 54. 

Major, Large, § 120, p. 257. Comp. Can- 
tus. 

Massima. See Maxima. 

Mathematical basing of the theory of mu- 
sical composition. See Acoustics. 

Maxima, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Measure, § xlvii. p. 68. 

— compound, § § Ixxi.—Ixxxiii. p. 94. 

— divisions of, §§ lii—lv. p. 78. 

— unusual varieties of, §§ lxxxiv.— 

Ixxxvu. p. 104. 

— varieties of, even, §§ lv.—lvii. p. 


p. 73. See 


TS 


Measure-measurer, § li. p. 73. See Chro- 
nometer. 

Mediant, § 50, p. 166. 

Melodies, § 2, p. 122. 

Melody, Song, fair, §§ 2, 8, pp. 122, if 


| Minore. 


uneven, § lviii. p. 8k. 
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| Melody, firm, § 559, p. 
firmus. 
Men’s voice. 
Metronome, Maelzel’s, 

Chronometer. 
Metrum, § xlvii. p. 68. 
Mezzo-soprano, Mezzo-tenore, 
Middle voices, § 4, p. 127. 
Minima, § xlvii. p. 69. 

See Minor. 
Mixed register, rem. 
§ 554, p. 760 
Mixo-Lydian, Mixo-Phrygian key, § 582, 
p- 810.—See Ancient music. 
Mode, Modus. See Key. 
Modulation, §§ 184—225, p. 
Harmonic progression. 
—ambiguity of, §§ 218—224, p. 


769. See Cantus 
See Vocal parts. 
SCI. € Toe 


DQ es 


wee 
§ 13, p. 132. 


28%, 


on § iv. p. 14— 


328. See 


369. 


—-in the course of a piece of 

music, §§ 296—302, p. 591. 

in the scale, out of the scale, 

§ 185, p. 328. 

— usual, § 209, p. 397. 

Modulatory structure of a piece of musical 

composition as a whole. See Composi- 

tion (musical). 

ordent, § 414, p. 638. 

Most essential harmonies of a key, §§ 123 
—125, p. 259. 

Motet, Ton § 13, p. 132. 

Movement of a voice, slow, quick, § 34, 
p. 153. 

—-- ascending, descending, § 39, p. 


157. | 
—-~- continuous, interrupted, § 37, p. 
155. e 
——_—-- legato, staccato, § 38, p. 156. 
———_——- like and unlike, § 43, p. 159. 
—-- rhythmically Se . 39, Pp 
155. 


—-- of melodic steps, § 41, p. 158. 
——- parallel, direct, oblique, gliding, 
contrary, converging, diverging, §§ 44— 
46, p. 169. 

—-- skipping, gradual, diatonic, 
chromatic, enharmonic, §§ 40—42, p. 


157; §§ 467—496, p. 681. 


—-- syncopated, § 36, p. 155. See 
Syncope. 

Musical composition, definition of, §§ vi.— 
| x. p. 18. 


— art, definition of, §§ vi.—viil. p. 18. 
- inventive, executive, § vill. p. 


——— 


19. 
Musical doctrine (general), Music teacher, 
§§ i—c. pp. 9—120. 


N. 


wies of tones, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 27. 

of cadences, natural. See Cadence. 
At independent, § § 77—88, p. 195. 
- progression of, § § 325, 


~ 326, p. 546. 
ormal scale, major, minor, §§ 129—131, 
3. 


p. 26 
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_ Notation (of tones, pitches of sound), § xxii. 

- p. 36. 
eee See Clef. 

Note-lines, staff, § § xxii.—xxiv. p. 36. See 

Notes. 

Notes, definition of, § xxii. p. 36. 
appended. See Appended notes. 
duration of, §§ xlvii. xlix. p. 69. 
Numbering or reckoning of voices, §§ 15— 

27, p. 134. 
Numerical names of intervals. 
vals. 


See Inter- 


Oblique movement, §§ 44—46, p. 160. 

Octave-parallels, §§ 547—558, p. 753. 

by the crossing of voices, § § 553 
557, p. 759. See Parallel movement. 

——— by contrary movement, § § 555—557, 
p- 762. 

Omission, §§ 71—75, p. 192. 

One-voiced composition, §§ 3, 32, pp. 124, 
152. See Composition. 

Organ-point, §§ 462—465, p. 675. 


Organ-register of fifths. ) See Mixed 
————— mixed. register. 
——-- tung-pipes. See Tung-pipe. 


Oscillation. See Vibration. 


P. 


Parallel movement, § § 43, 497—558, p. 710. 
— by fifths, §§ 505—544, 


7. 


eo 


—_—___-_—___- by fourths, § § 503, 504, 


f>. 715. 
——— by primes,*§ 498, p. 710. 
——— by seconds, § § 499, 500, 

p. 710 
a —— by sevenths, § 546, p. 

752. 

——~ by sixths, § 545, p. 752. 
———_-———- by thirds, §§ 501, 502, 

p-. 713. 


_ Participating tones, § iv. remark, p. 15. 
Parts of measures, §§ lix.—lxii. p. 82. 
Pendulum for the designation of time, rem. 

on § li. p. 73. See Chronometer. 

Permutations, §§ 63 quater, 87 ter, 
pp. 183, 204, 219. 

Philosophical, Rational, Musical doctrine. 
See Acoustics. 

Phrygian key, § 582, p. 810.—See Ancient 
music. 

Piece of music, modulatory structure of, 
§§ 289—312, p. 491. See Commence- 
ment and Ending. 

Pitch of sounds, Tones, § ii. remark, p. 11. 

(_Plagal cadence, § 248, p. 448. 


95 ter, 


(fr ending of a piece, §§ 306—308, p. 
509. 


hal 


—~~--- Key. See Ancient music. 

Pluritone, Harmonic combination, § § 1, 47, 
pp. 121,164. | 

Point, § xlix. p. 71. 


INDEX. 


Portions of measures, Times of measures, 
strong and weak, heavy and light, long 


and short. See Accent. 
Position, changes of, § 55, p. 173. 
Preparation, §§ 104—118, p ». 238. 


- of Sasenaae foreign tones, 
§ 118, p. 253. 
- of sevenths, §§ 109—117, p. 


243. 


- of suspensions, §§ 418—429, 
p. 641. 
Prepared transition-tones, §§ 415, 416, p. 
8. 


O. (| pAhcipal cadence, § 119, p- 204. 
CLS 


chord. See Cadence. 
a fourfold chord, § 50, p. 166. 
— seventh, § 50, p- 166. 
——_—_————-— progression of, §§ 316— 
320, p. 524. 


—_— 


seventh chord, § 50, p. 166. 

tone, principal note, §§ 119, 343, 
pp. 254, 569. 

voices, §§ 8—10, p. 130. 
Progression of intervals, §§ 313—342, p. 
ar eke. 


—— 


- of transition-tones, § 342, p. 
568; §§ 442—455, p. 656. 

- of voices, § 2, p. 122. 
Prolonged intervals, §§ 458, 459, p- 671. 


Q. 


Quartet of bowed instruments, § 29, p. 150, 
Quintole, §§ xlix. lxxxvi. pp. 71, 107. 
Quadricinium, § 29, p. 150. 


R. 


Re-attunement, half, o 210—213, p. 358. 

Recitative, § c. p. 119 

Recurrence of passages already heard, 
§ 214—217, p. 365. 

Recurring accessory or secondary tones, 
§ 414, p. 638. 

Relationship of keys, §§ 161—180, p. 309. 
See Key: 

Resolution, §§ xxvil.—xxix. p. 48; §§ 315 
—342, p. 524. See Progression. 

of transition-tones, § § 442—455, 


—y 


p. 656. 


retarded, §§ 314, 449, pp. 522, 

661. 

into this er that interval of the 
base tone, §§ 314, 522. p. 523; § 320, 
remark, p. 531, and § 454, p. 668. 

Resolution-signs, §§ xxvii.—xxix. p. 48. 

Resolution-tone, Tone of resolution, § 313, 
p. 521. 

Restricted progression, § 319, p. 528. 

Rests, Pauses, duration of, § 1. p. 73. 

ccm ad § 242, rem. p. 430, and § 421, 

642. 


p. 
Retarded interval: § 458, p. 671. 
resolution, § 314, p- 422. 
Returning secondary tones, § 414, p. 638. 


— 


Ly WV ‘Seventh chord, ev anth harmony. 
i 


£ (ya tie 


———- transposed minor, § 138, 
Seat of harmonies, §§ 146—160, p. 284. 


VERBAL 


Rhythm, Rhythmus, §§ xlvii.—c. p. 68. 
———-, higher, § § Ixviii.—lxx. p. 92. 


S. 
Sele, §§ 127—145, p. 262. 


' +—-— major, or large, §§ 129, 130, p. 263. 
— ———-— minor, or small, §§ 131, 379, pp. 264, 


602. 


» Philosophical creation of. See Cre- 
_ ation of the scale, and Ancient music. 


p. 274. 


See Harmonies. 

Score, § 33, p. 152. 

Secondary cadences. See Cadence. 

fourfold chords, §§ 50,1126, pp. 
166, 261. 

-_————- harmonies belonging to the key, 
§ 126, p. 261. 

seventh harmonies. 

ary fourfold chords. 

— sevenths, progression of, §§ 327, 
328, p. 551. 

——_———- threefold chords, 
pp- 166, 261. 

——_———-- tones, See inet : 414, p. 638. 

— voices, § 8, p. 


See Second- 


§§ 50, 126, 


_ Second chord, § 65, p. 185, 


Semibiscroma, Semibrevis, Semichroma, 
Semifusa, Semiminima, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Semitone, §§ xvii. xxxvi. pp. 29, 54. 

Septimole, Septole, § Ixxxvi. p. 107. 

Sequences, §§ 233—240, p. 412. 

Series, harmonic, § § 933-240, p- 412. See 
Sequences. 

Sestina. See Sextole. 

Sestola. See Sextole. 

Settimola. See Septimole. 

Sevenths, preparation of, §§ 109—117, p. 
243. 


—— stationary, rem. on § 320, p. 529; 

/ on § 324, p. 544; and on § 392, p. 621. 

See 

/Fourfold chord. 

diminished, § 83, p. 200; 
rem. on § 95, p. 216. 

Seventh-ninth ehords § 77, p. 195. 

Several voiced composition, §§ 3, 15, pp. 
124, 134. See Composition (musical). 
Sextole, §§ xlix. ]xi. Ixii 4, pp. 71, 84, 87. 

Sfogato, § 13, p. 132. 

Sharps, §§ xxvi.—xxix. p. 47. 

Side-beat, § Ixxxviii. p. 108. 

Signature, rhythmical, § liv. p. 79. 

chromatic, §§ 141—145, p. 280. 
See Chromatic signature. 

Signatures of thorough base, § 563, p. 

Signs, chromatic, §§ xxv.—xxx. p.46. See 
Chromatic signs. 

Singing voices, Vocal parts, §§ 11—14, p. 

* 132, and rem. on § ii. p. 1]. 

Sixth ‘chord, § 65, p. 185. 

—- superfluous, § 91, p. 211; rem. on 


§ 25, p. 216. 
104 


© fold chord. 


aaaP ee 


Seth: fifth, Fifth-sixth chord, § 65, p. 185.. 


1 Sixth fourth, Fourth-sixth chord, § 65, Pe 


185. 

Sixth-progression of a harmony, § 249, p. 
45] 

Skipping movement, §§ 40—42, p. 157; 
§§ 467—496, p. 681. See Movement. 
Skips of the base voice, §§ 484—489, p. 

697. 

Slow movement, § 34, p. 153. See Move- 
ment. 

Small second transitions, § 366, p.587. See 
Small and large intervals, § xxxvi. p. 
54. See Intervals, Transition-tones. 

Soprano clef, § xxii. p. 39. 

— voice, §§ 13, 14, p. 182. 

Sound, §§ i.—v. p. 

considered in connection 
rhythm, §§ Ixxxix.—xcix. p. 109. 

Species of measure. See Measure. 

Staccato movement, §§ 37, 38, p. 155. See 
Movement. 

Staff, Note-lines, § xxii. p. 36. See Notes. 

Stationary seventh. See Sevenths. 

Step of a melody or voice, § 2, p. 122. 

Strong portions of measures. See Accent. 

Structure, modulatory, of a piece of music, 
as a whole. See Piece of music. 

Style, § 95, rem. p.216; § 107, rem. p. 241; 
§ 242, rem. p. 430; § 385, rem. p. 614. 

Subsemifusa, § xlviii. p. 69. 

Subsemitone, Subsemitonium, § 128, p. 262. 

Substituted intervals, § 347, p. 574. 

Successions, harmonic. See Harmonic suc- 
cessions. 


with 


Superfluous intervals, §§ xxxvii. =e 


p. 57. 


— sixth chord, § 91, p. 211. 
~— threefold chord. See Three- 


Suspensions, §§ 417—44], p. 640. 
— preparation of, §§ 418—429. 


p- 641. 


resolution of, § 449, p. 661. 

Syncope, Syncopation, §§ xcv. xcix. p. 115, 
§ 36, p. 155. 

System of tones, Tone-system. See Tone- 
system. 


fb 


Tabulature, § xxii. p. 36. 

Taille, § 13, p. 132. 

Tasto solo, §§ 567, 574, pp. 782, 789. 

Temperament, § 182, p. 321. 

Tempo, Time, Movement, § li. p. 73. 

designation of, § li. p. 73. 

Tendency of an interval, of a tone, § 313, 
Jo2T. 

Tenor clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 

voice, §§ 13, 14, p. 132. 

Terzina. See Triole. 

Theory of musical composition. 

definition of, § viii. p. 19. 

limitedness and partiality of previ- 

ous treatment, § 99, rem. p. 222. 

strict, free, rem. on § 95, p. 216. 


825. 
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Third, progression of, §§ 321—3824, p. 535; 
* § 329—332, p. 555. 
~ 'Third-fifth chord, § 65, p. 185. 
- Third-fourth chord, § 65, p. 185. 
Thirds, register of. See Mixed register. 
Thorough base notation, § xxxi. p. 50; 
§ § 563—574, p. 775. 
playing in musical execu- 
tion, § 574 bis, p. 791. 
Threefold chords, enumeration of, § 50, p. 


166. 


ee 


doubly diminished, major 
diminished, minor diminished, § 51,rem., 
p. 169; § 95, rem., p. 216. 
superfluous, § 387, p. 615. 
Three-voiced composition. See Composi- 
tion (musical). 
Tied movement of a voice. See Movement. 
Time-measurer, § li. p. 73. See Chronom- 
eter. 
Tone of resolution, § 313, p. 521. 
Tone-system, System of tones, description 
of, §§ xii.—xlvi. p. 25. 
~ Tonic, Tonic chord, § 119, p. 254. 
Tones, §§ i.—iv. p. 9. 
— aliquot, rem. on) See Participat- 
§ iv. p. 15. ing tones. 
——— anticipated. See Anticipated tones. 


__+— whole, 


Pe Sy ay xvii. xvi. pp. 29, 47. 

ed harmonically foreign, §§ 76—79, p. 
195. See Transition-tones. 

—— inserted or interpolated, §§ 413, 446 
“an pp. 636, 658. 

——— names of, §§ xiv.—xx. p. 27. 

 ——— natural, § xvii. p. 29. 
— series, § 1; Daphed. 
a 


— chromatic, enharmonic, § 369, 


p. 589. 

of transition. See Transition-tones. 

Transferring dominant chord, § 201, p. 345, 
note, Leading note, § 352, p. 577. 

Transformation of fundamental harmonies, 
§ § 54—99, p. 173. 

Transition into a new key, § 186, p. 329. 

Transition-tones, §§ 96—98, 203, 345, 456, 
pp. 220, 347, 573, 669. 

ambiguity of, § § 388— 

408, p. 616. See Ambiguity. 

as leading tones, § 380, 


p- 603. 


— 


411, p. 635. 


commencing, §§ 410, 


: from above, from be- 
low, § 365, p. 586. 


heavy, light, § § 352— 
354, p. 576. 


in harpeggiate progres- 

sions, § 359, p. 581. 

in several voices at 

once, § 355, p. 578. 

in the scale, foreign to 
the scale, §§ 367—381, p. 587. 

© lp mee large second, small sec- 


ond, § 366, p. 587. 


occurring by gradual 
and by skipping movement, § 412, p. 636. 


INDEX. 


Transition-tones on harmonic degrees, 
§ § 382—387, p. 609. 

— prepared, §§ 415, 416, p. 

638. See Preparation. 

—- progression of, § 342, p. 


568. 


—- resolution of, § § 442—455, 
p- 656. See Resolution. 
—- short, long, §§ 350, 35], 


p. 576. 


—- simultaneous with _ har- 
monic tones, §§ 362, 363, p. 584. 

—_—_—_—- sounding simultaneously 
with the principal tone, §§ 360, 361, 
p- 582. 

Transposition of harmonies, § 55, p. 173. 

Transpositions, § 234, p.414. See Trans- 
sition-tones. 

Transposition-signs, §§ xxv.—xxx. p. 46. 
See Chromatic signs. 


“lVTriads. See ak 


Tricinium, § 30, p. 150. 

Trill, Triller, § ‘414, p. 638. 

Triole, §§ xlix. Ix. pp. 71, 82. 

Tung-pipes, rem. on § ii. P. 11. 

Tuning, Temperament. See Temperament. 
‘Two-voiced composition. See Composition. 


Us 

Unca, Bis unca, Ter unca, § xlviil. p. 69. 
Under voice, § 4, p. 127. See Base voice. 
Unison, § xxxii. 567, p. 51. 
Unity of key, § 289, p. 491. 
Unlike fifths. See Parallel movement. 
movement of voices. See Move- 

ment. 
Unusual harmonic positions, § 208, p. 353. 
Up-beat, § lxxxvili. p. 108. 
Upper voice, § 4, p. 127. 


Me 


Varieties of measure. See Measure. 

Vibration of a body, §§ i—iv. p. 9. 

Violin clef, § xxiii. p. 39. 

Vocal parts, or singing voices, §§ 11—14, 
p. 132, and rem. on § 11. p. 11 

music, § vil. p. 19. 

Voices, Parts, § i. p. 121. See Vocal parts, 
or Singing voices. 

- breaking or harpeggiate progression 

of, §§ 21—26, p- 139. See Breaking, and 

Harpeggiate. 

- enumeration of, §§ 15—27, p. 134. 

- steps of. See Step. 


W. 


Wind instruments, § ii. rem. p. 11; §§ 182, 
183, p. 321. Comp. Tung-pipes and 
Temperament. 

Whole-tone, § xxxvi. p. 54. 


XY ale 


X, Y, Z, as marks of ambiguity, §§ 52, 121, 
153, pp. 171, 258, 290. 
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